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Chronicle of Events 

JULY— 1939 

Chief Events * — ^Hnnger-Btrike of Folitioai Ftisoners in Bengal-- 6j. 
Subhas Ohandra Bose's revolt against the Oongresa and threat d **Qivil 
War" — Annoenoement of a new constitution for Hyderabad State — Pandit 
Jawaharlal's visit to Oeylon. 

lit Idahatma Qaadhi nre his advios la the Haujan^ that where there wsS an 
oopoBition in s mixed gsthenne, the Oongresa flim should not be ludsted. His 
advice applied to the singing of *Bande Maturawr, The Mahatma said : "Opposi- 
tion whenever it is offered is fomenting oommonal disouisione. Sorely It is 
wisdom on the part of those who tressiue the flim and unite to submit to the 
opposition of s minori^** however small It might be. . 

Mahatma Qandhi weloomed the decision of Ihe All-India Oongreee Onnmiltee 
to send Pandit Jawshsrlal Nehru to Oeylon. sad hopsd that the differsnoes 
twem the two countries would be hmioursbly settleiL 
Mahatma Qandhi expressed his view on the South Afrioa resolution passed 
by the All-Indis Oongreee Gommittee, that mere learning and mere huBsamtsTla- 
nlam divorced from aotosl experienoe might epeU disaster to the oaoi| soiudit 
to be eapoied. '*■ 

Beni Pritam Kunwarl Saheba of Sehaepur BilscL addieaslng as the PresMent 
of the fifth ssMum of the Ama Pravinoe Zemindacr Oonfeienee at Benares tugfiA 
the landholdert to unite. She siso isid, *In 1039, Sir Mdeom (now Lont) 
Hailey, while xmlying to the deputatfam of the Jnsnil Ehattiiya Sidiha. re- 
marks that autiKmty under the new ixmstitation wffl rest on those who 
know how to orgsniM themedves to grasp if’^Those were verv wise wm^ 

Mr. B. G. Kher, Premier of Bombay In the oonrse of Ms addueis at the Convo- 
cation of toe Indian Women’s (Ktarre) University, said : "For toe bulk o( 
women, motherhood and household work are bound to oontinue to be the aune 
important, nay toe moat important part of theit work in life. If this la ao^ 
our eduoational system must mould Itself aooording to onx needs”, He also 
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Buna} would start a Batyasraba campaign in the Punjab if the local Govern- 
ment ’^persisted in its attempt to sunpreBB the Hyderabad Batyagraha movement 
by tabne aetion under the Princes Protection Act.” 

Mr. C. H. M. Bustomji presided over a meeting of ParsiB in Oalcutta, in 
which a resolution protesting against the Bombay Government’s decision to 
introduce total prohibition in the City of Bombay from August 1, was adopted 
unanimously. 

Professor B. M. Barna presided over a meeting of Buddhists in Calcutta, 
which considered how Buddhist interests in Bengal might be best secured ana 
promoted.— It was unanimously rMolved that the Buddhists of Bengal should 
seek the representation, which was thmr due. in the Legislative Assembly, the 
Legislative Council and other public bodies and should henceforth be properly 
educated and organized for a more vigorous expression of their opinion in 
connexion with their civil rights and duties. 

In Bihar, the Go-operative Behabilitation Committee submitted ^^veral sugges- 
tions to accentuate the progress of the co-operative movement in Bihar It 

was recommended that Bupees one crore out of Rs. 1.80 lakhs due from mem- 
bers of societies should either be wirtten off or remitted. 

IM. Mr. Jai Prakash Narain, General Secretary of the All -India Congress Social- 
ist Party, addressing the Delhi Socialist Conference explained the aims and 
objects of the Party and denied the impression held in some quarters that the 
Socialists wanted to create a split in the Congress. 

The Working Committee of the All-India Moslem League reviewed the work 
of the Ministnes in the Congress-governed provinces with particular reference to 
the conditions of Moslems there. Ihe Committee also discussed the Federal 
Scheme. The Committee decided to advise the Moslems in Jaipur to call off the 
^e civil disobedience movement, condemn the Arya Samaj and Hindu Mahasa- 
bha aedvities in HyderalMul State and call upon the provincial Governments 
and the paramount Power to check the movement. 

The Government of India (De}»rtment of Education, Health and Lauds) 
forwarded a statement to the ImiKsnal Indian Citizenship Association, Bombay 
setting forth the position of Inmans in Mauritius.— The most important recom- 
mendations in Ae report of the Commission of Inquiry into labour unrest on 
sugar estates in Mauntius related to the necessity for the formation of a d^rt- 
ment of labour and the enactment of suitable legislation in place of the Labour 
Ordinance of 1922 which mainly dealt with Indentured labour. Both recommen- 
dations have been given effect to. An exporienoed officer has been appointed as 
the Director of Labour and a Labour Ordinance has been enacted. 

A ssriotts riot occurred in a jute mill at Garulia, near Calcutta, in the course 
of which 5 Europeans were besieged in the office building. Two members of the 
mill were dightly injured. 

8|, Bubhas Chandra Bose announced the personnel of the Working Committee 
of the Forward Block from Bomb». Bj, Bose— President, Bardar Sardul 
Bingh (Panjab)— Vice-President. I^d Bhankarlal of Delhi— Qmeral Becretary, 
Ptewt Biiwambhardayal Tripa^ M .h. a. and Mr. E. F. Nariman Secretaries. 

The Genersl Secretary of the All-India Oongreas Committee issued a oiroulai 
from AUahidiad to Secretaries of Provincial Congress Oommitteas stating that 
it had come to Ms no^ that subordinate Congress Gommittees in various 
plaeas Passed resblutiona ealling in iineetion the deoision of the A. I. 0* C. If 
snborduiate orgsnisattons went to the length of questioning the authorlto of the 
superior oigsibation, there would be no discipline left in the' Oongreas 
oiwMIoo. Met therefore, renaested all Proving Oongresa Oomndttees to 
tram Oongreas (jornmittees subordinate to them, against ail andi nodeMtable 
aotivliies. 
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federal soheme, he said, had already been ctitMaed «nd nMid. 41^ . paitiei 
o(»cemed. The majority oommunite did not like it beosnae um mImim #d^ii 0 t go 
far enough ; the Fnnoes contendea that the ebheme would not thou bwaim 
it would give opportunitieB to the centre to interfere in intenial affaiia ; and the 
minoritiea aiguM that the present scheme was likriy to give such ?ast powam not 
only to a political party but to a communal maionty. 

Tne President of we All-India Muslim League issued a stateumt horn 
Bombay settii^ forth the conclusioos of the meeting ol the Working Oommittee 
in Bombay.— The Committee considered the conespondence that paaMd between 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Byed Abdur Rauf Bhah Bahib regarding the 
impointment of a Muslim Minister in 0. P. The Committee was of QMnlou 
that no individual province should n^otiate or come to any settlement with the 
Congress with regard to the Hindu Muslim question in its area and that if any 
such proposals were received from the Congress, intimation should be sent to 
the effect that the matter ahould be referred by the Congress to the Fresideat 
or the Working Committees of the All-India Muslim League* 

5th. The Government of Bengal constituted a committee, consisting of 18 mesabers, 
to consider the draft statutes framed by Government provisioniuly, for the pso- 
posed General Council and State Faculty ctf Unani Medicine. 

Mahatma Gandhi, accompanied by Mr. Ciwai, left for the Frontier 

Province, from Bombay. 

6th. Dr. Raiendra Prasad, the Congress President sent a tdegrem to Bj. Bubhas 
Chandra Bose stating, "I am surprised to read your statement fixing JMy 9 
for protesting against the All-India Congreee Ommitt^s reeolation on BMyn- 
gr^. I. hope that you as President of the Bengal Provlnohd OlingieBS Coin- 
mlttee, will plmse promote discipline in the Oongrese by oancelling Ihe propoaod 
meetings.’’~Dr. Prasad Issued a statement on the enbieot It oonliiM a 
warnmg that defiant of the^ resolution of the All-IndU OongrsM Committee 
would amount to a breach of disoipUne and lead to diamption of the Congieea 
Orasnisation. 

The Gov^ment of j^gal. in the oourse of a Press CommuniOiit^ refuted the 
rumour that they decided to noo-oo-operate wi^ the National Plrmning Obin* 
mittee. 

At Luotoow, the police made a lathi charge and fired Uuee voUeyc on a 
^wd of Bhias at Imam^ra Asafl, when a big crowd attempted to attack the 

Meulana Byed Muhammad for publicly 


7lh. Sj. 6u^ Chandra Bom redi^ to Dr, Rajendra Prasad, the Congzees Pkesl- 
drat, ^at he could not call off the mMtinn arranged for volcioa qnpoaltlon to 
All-Iodia Congress Committee’s deoUion on the Batyagmha uSoA— In a 
telegram to Dr. ^^dra Prasad he said, *1 am surprised m y^ obiedfion to 
our oonstitatiooal and ^oc^c right to protest \^nirt these wh^aa^^ 
mobile o^ron. In our prerious statement we appeeM to the 

Worlung ^nmUtee to ^d the resolution in abmanoe. Regret very much we 
oannot call off the All-India Day on July 9.” j 

Pundit Jawatwlal K^ru iieued a statement on the above and re^arirad 
emoiig other things *’At any time it would have been u dangiffi 

etenanls of dlsnrptkm and 

To put It tovvd ^day, with the world han^g overtito brink of ^WBil is 
to be of mpet amskng shortrightaitoeeB.’* 

In the tagri Assembly, when the debate on thh Calcutta IfnnldiMd Bin. as 

^ tMwdfcy the AwMMy, nlirtiBc to the iSeSuS 

Borne of ^ pelimid ' priwmen in the Dnm Dmn tail nsoitad to alnmem- 
ntrike in ortte to seouve ^tlhmedieilo and « wenpitiiieh^i mlmee of UU 
priaonera and lestomta wl dvil Hberites.** 

to the ^enuMBt of Bihar loimed n uwrarnmewt 

sspa 
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vktaoe— largely nnorganieed and oiganiaed in some oaflM." nie M a ha t m a 
noalled the paat agitatbns conduotea by OongreM and aaid that he ahould de- 
olare from the honsetops that the non-violence ol thoae days fell far ahort of 
the non-violence he hM bo often defined. He expreeted the belief that a non- 
violent masB movement was an impoBBibily, nnless the prevailing atmoBphere 
was radically changed* 

Blahatma Oandhi issued a statement from Abbotabad, advising the Bengal politi- 
oaljixiBoners not to resort to a hunger strike. 

The Bombay Ooneress ezeoutive issued instructions to the Oongresamen to 
take no part in Bj. Subhas Ohandra Bose’s ‘’Protest Day" against certain deci- 
sions of the All-India Oongress Committee. 

In Madras, Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, member of the Oongress Working Com- 
mittee, at the end of a speech, regretted that things in the Oongress had almost 
reached breaking pointy but he hoped that no further development would take 

f lace and that tlm would not be any further division in the ^ofigress ranks, 
[e apiiealed to the people to have complete faith in Manalma Gandhi’s 
leadership. 


Mb. The Government of Assam issued an official resolution, deciding to refer 
certain matters arising out of the Digboi strike, and the events rdated thereto to 
a Committee of inquiry under the presidency of Sir Manmathanath Mukheriee. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring two resolutionB passed at the Bombay meeting of the All- 
India Committee, one banning satyagraha by individual Congressmen without 
the pennission of the Provincial Congress Committees and the other rsmurdlng 
Congress Blinistries.— BJ. Bubhas Chandra Bose made an appeal on behalf of 
the *Left Consolidation Committee’’ for the observance of an ‘^All-India Day". 

When Bubhas Chandra Bose issued his appeal. I^. Bajendra Prasad, the 
CcmgrcBS Inesident, sent a telegarm to him aakmg him to withdrrw it and also 
iesuM a statement that opposition of the A. 1. 0. C. decisions in the proposed 
manner would go against the interests of discipline and would weaken the 
organization. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also iasued a statement agre^g with the 
views expressed by Dr. Bajendra Prasad. 

At the annuM meeting of the Marwari Chamber of Commerce, CalcnttiL Ur. 
Shew Kishen Kiatler, in his presidentUd speech, made a retrospect of condition 
in the world dnriim the past year, the effect of ,tiie Burma riots, the far reaching 
changes in India tnrongfa the introduction of autonomous Ftovinodal Govern- 
ments and a strong criticism of the procedure of legislation in subjects of trade 
and conttaeroe * 

Mabatam Gaiidhl hdd a consultation with Khan Abdul Gaffiur Ehnn at 
Abbottsbad, when the general situation in the Frontier Province^ with special 
reference to the purification of the Congress organization was disonssed. 
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The Diceotor of Pablle lofometiOB. BengM, taed e FfM Koie 
that then wen eltogether 61^ pAmasn ew^ jw Iwdiu j® 

the proyittoe et the end of the oninqnenBinB 1081-87 ei eodnit ^148 in 

1031^ : of then 44.106 woe bof^ end 17^ wen^^,^^ Iffimety hohiDeli m 
egeinet 43.716 boye’ and 17,426 gint’ aohoOir in 1981-8£^ . 

The Pnnjab States Oonnoll at Simla adopted the rmovt of the nib-eonmitteeb 
which was appointed to make noommendanons on m fnndamentid pobite 
lating to the draft Instrument of Acoeashm.— The report of the sub-oomasdttM 
which was unanimous, was forwarded by the Oouncnll to Hie Ezcelleney the 
Grown Bepresentatiye* 

Bfr. Jai nakaah Natain, apeakinff at a public meeting at Peahawar. deoland : 
“We, socialists do not want to create factions in the Oongnas nor do we deain 
to dtsplaoe the bid leadeiahip of the Oongress and to eatablish rival leaden^ 
We an only concerned with the policy and prognmme of the Oongreaa. We 
only want to influence the Oongrns deciaions. sir. Naialn added : ^*Whatever 
our dlffennces with the old leaders, we do not want to quarrel with them. 
We all want to march shoulder to shoulder in our common fight against 
Imperialism.” 

11th. ^office of the All-India ^mmittee, AllahaJ»ad,^ sent to all 


vlncial Oongress Committees < 


the new constitutional changes 


appended an ezplani 
of the oeDstitution 


at Bombay.— Mr. J. B. Kripalani, the Ctaneral Secretary 

note. In ms note, Mr. Kripalani stated that revisioD 

taken in hand to deal with growing irregularities in the organisation which had 
weakened it for effective action. 

Mr. K. M. Munahi, Home Minister of Bombay, Interviewed «t Poona, ligar- 
ding Si. Subhas Chandra Booe*a statement on Bombay proldbitlon sdieme^ said, 
“This statement is in the naittre of a special jdeading and rests In eonplele 
ignorance of the facts nopr well known to the Bombay public which promiM 
the Bombay Qovemment to embark on prohibition.” 

In the Bengal Assembly, the adioumment motion moved by Bel Hefesndia 
Nath Ohowdhnri JOongrees) to diacnae the hu ^ es strike the polittcril prison- 


ers in the Dnm Dum l^tral Jail, was neiaatea by lib to 61 votes. 

The Additional Chief Pieiideaoy Magistiato, Calcutta acquhtnUlr. Hemsndia 
raaad Ghoah, Editor and Baam Bhnaan Ihitt, printer and pnbUriier of the 


116 to 81 v(^ 


Basumah. of sedition in connexion with an article entitled *Nanua Pontha” (no 
other way) publiahed in its issue of December 18, 193& The Msgletrate in ao- 
quitting Uie accused observed that this ease was referred to fheHl|± Cloart on 
a point of law, as the article criticised the policy of the Ministers ih £ngal 
end the question was raised whether the Ministers were sttbosdinate offloere^ 
His Excellency the Governor of Bengal within the meaning of seetion 48 of the 
Government of India Act and whettifr the Goonoil of Ministers might be re- 
garded as the Government established by taw : as bqth the qneetions had been 
answered by the High Court in the negative, the charge under Sec. 124A 
1. P. C. (Sedition) could not therefore be suat^. «« oeo. 

IMh. Bengal ConnoU .disposed of a number of amendmeuts to varioua 
olansHi of t^ report of the Cmnmittae apfiointed to draft tulce of ^ 
conduct of businesa of the OounoU. 


for the _ 

In the U. P. Assembly, five sdjaamideat« motions 
dealt wltii the ncdiee flnug in cfiropore on 2 
firing at Imamoara Asafai on July 6. 

Mi. Tim Bnlem nnd Minteters of the 

lag la Cslcntte. in which it wee derided to acoede 


\ moved. 


Fonr of 1 
one with ' 




ladb F« 
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tion to the Hon’ble Dr. Saiyid Mahmud, Minister for Education on 
the first anniversary of the mass literacy canmaign celebrated at Patna. 

About 30 Muslim members of the U. P. Assembly met the Premier in the 
Oouncil House at Lucknow and discussed with him the Tabarra-Madhe Bahaba 
controversy. 

14th. The Ministers' Oommittee of the Council of Rulers under the Eastern 
States A^oy met in Calcutta and completed their draft reply with regard 
to the States' accession to Federation.— The Ministers were unanimous in their 
draft reply. 

A 20-yoar plan for the North wmt Frontier aiming at the pacification of the 
country and the elevation of its inhabitants, a suggestion made by Major W. E. 
Man well some years ago, was again put forward by him when he spoke in 
Simla on Frontier conditions. 

The Qovernment of Bombay issued detailed rules governing the prohibition 
mogramme to be forced in the city and suburbs of ^mbay from Au^st 1. 
The Government stated that on ana after August 1,1939, *'No person shall have 
in his possession or shall import or bring into the prohibition area, any country 
or foreign liquor, toddy, hemp, drugs or opium except in accordance wiw orders 
issued by the Government.” 

16th. Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of a statement from Abbottabad, observed, 
*^Bome women are innundating me with wires and letters about the hunger 
striking prisoners in Bengal. I fear my fair correspondents are damping the 
cause they represent by expecting me to do what I cannot do. They are 
damaging it also by encouraging the hunger-strikers. I have no doubt that 
the hunger-strike is wrong. No prisoner should free himself from prison by 
refusing to take food. At the same time, I would urge the Bengal Government 
to put an end to this particular agitation by releasing the prisoners, although 
as 1 have admitted the prisoners nave put themselves in the wrong by resorting 
to a hunger-strike. Their release is long over-due.” 

In the U. P. Assembly, there was a two-hour debate on the adjournment 
motion of Mr. Muhammed Isha Khan on the police firing on Moslems at 
Oawnpore on June 19. The motion was talked out. 

At a meettatg of the Executive Committee of the Bylhet District Congress 
Committee, resolutions were adopted condemning the attitude of the cwitalists 
and other “anti-national reactionary forces” towards the Congress Coalition 
Cabinet in Assam. 

Ifttli. A demonstration was held in Calcutta n&der the auspices of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Committee as a mark of sym^lhy with the political prisoners 
in the Dum thim and Alipore Jails, who wait on bnnger-strike. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan atk Jaipur “Absence of civil 
disobedience does not mean cessation of agitation in some form or other for 
securing the rudiments of freedom for which the fight was undertaken.” 

Bardu Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman of the Oongress Parliamentary Sub- 
committee, issued a statement in reply to Bj. Bubhas Ch. pose’s i^tack on the 
piOhiltition scheme of the Bombay Government “I was prepared for many 
things from Mr. Bose. Even his revolt against the Congress and his attempt 
to disrupt the nationid institution did not surprise me, as no had already 
Chfce^ned “Civil War” in his oorrespondenoe with Gandhiji. But I must 
oonfess to a feeling of amasement at the attitude be has thought fit to ademt 
towards the prohibition scheme of the Bombay Government. It should be 
clear to the meanest intslllgenoe that the statement he has issued is distinotly 
unfriendly and, far from being constructive criticism, is intended to hinder 
the Ministry in its uphill struigle against vested interests,’* 

17th. The Fcilioe of Dhami, a Punjab Hill State 14 miles from SimliL (Med 
fire on a crowd that attempted to march on ,the palace of Edna Sahib to 
present a potion for the iMreas of a numtow'w theii alUged jeiieraim. 

At a conference of SuperintendeBts of JMls held at the AaiM ^sB, 

Bo. 

Itoae’* Oiltidiim of the Qomimfiit’s 
jh ptoboanoe of thed i fliito n s ofthe 
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is Uanching on the nobleat and moet essential item of oar programme of 
social reconstruction, namely, Prohibition, I am deeidy pained to read the 
extraordinary statement issued by Mr. Bubhas Dose.’* 

Bi. Bubhas Chandra Bose, addressing a gathering at Zaberi Wada, Ahmedabad, 
declared : “Swaraj is no longer a dream. It will bo achieved in a short time.” 

18tta. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in a Press Statement issued from 
Ranchi, made an appeal to the political prisoners who were on hunger-strike 
in Bengal, to give up their fast : as also to Che public and various organizations 
in the country to exert themselves to make tho demand of the prisoners 
irresistible. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, in the course of a statement from Ahmedabad. 
observed, ‘‘A wave of intolerance is now sweeping over the higor ranks of 
Congress leadership. The slightest criticism of any action of theirs throws 
them into a rage and the whole machinery of propaganda in their hands is at 
once put into operation. In this way the ordinary Congressman is terrorized 
into silence.” 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, asked by Pressmen in Colombo, whether he would 
succeed in his mission to Ceylon, said, “Ceylon is far too small, you )cnow, to 
stand alone. She must for the sake of her trade have contacts With other 
countries, and with what country should she have closer contacts than with 
India.” Pandit Nehru added : “Your Ministers, however, do not seem take 
a broad view of the question. Politically, that is, ideologically, Ceylon is very 
backward.” 

The second conference of ^mkeTS and Presidents was held in Bimln, under 
the Chairmanship of Sir Abdur Rahim, the President of the Central Assembly. 
The conference aimed at a greater degm of uniformity in conventions obwrved 
in the conduct of Legislatures all over India. 

The Cochin Budget for 1939-40, revealed that the year was expected to oloM 
with a surplus of Rs. 5,06 lakhs. 

10th. A new constitution for Hyderabad was announced. The antbors ol the 
scheme of reforms were the Reforms Committee appointed by the Nizam in 
Beptember 1937, and the Executive Council which submitted ^Pal proposals on 
the Committee's report. The Nizam in a firman sanctioned the enure scheme. 
The constitutional position of the Ruler was defined as follows : **00 it 
both the Supreme of the State and an embodiment of the peoples' 

Sovereignty.” He not merely retains the power to confirm or veto s 


any 


legidatlon but enJoye a special preiogutive to make and nnz^e his Exwutive 
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the extension of civil liberties within “legitimate bounds” and the apfioioteeDt 
of a permanent repiesentative body to guide the Obvernment la zeUgmui affiiirs. 

Stutets of most of the Calcutta OoHeges and Bohools resor ted to a half-day 
strike to show thsir sympathy with the political nisooeii oa hanger-strike at 
Dam Dum and Alipoie Oeatral Joib, and to demand their release. 

Fmdiit Jawharlal Nehra made an appeal for frUndship between India sad 
Ceylon at a dinner given in hie honoor at Cotoosbo, by Mr. H. 8. Deiai, 
prendent of the Indian Mercantile Chamber oi OeyUm. / 

MUt. The non-olBdal advieeit in Ihe Indo-Japaoeia trade itogotiatkme met in 
Simla and continued their delihentiona They andved sic tentative eondiitotoi 
in a number of claims. 
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libertioi ue mnted in full forthwith* But if dril lib^ttoi irt not gmntid, 
any soheme oi reforms, however wdl meant, is bound to provo so xnaoh mdow- 
diMsinK.” 

Sir N. N. Sircar, presiding over the annnal meeting of the Women’s Proleo- 
tion Leurue, Bengal, in Calcutta, said that the time nad come, when refonas 
were needra in the matter of protecting the rights of women and raising their 
status in society. 


Sardar Patel, addressing a gathering of Congress workers of Nadiad. Ahmeda- 
bad, declared : ‘‘The prestige of the Congress inside and outside the country lies 
in her moral strength. Many edf-seekine persons are trying to entw Ae 
Congreu as she is capturing power. It is time to cleanse the Congress if the 
country is not to be polluted.** 

Calcutta carters took out a procession of carts half a mile long as a protest 
against the Government’s policy towards political prisoners. 

In the Tata Iron and Steel Company at Jamshedpur, an understanding was 
reached in the long-standing dispute between labour and management, and the 
terms of reference which lu^ been referred to arbitration by Dr. tmiendra Prasad 
and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru were agreed upon. 

24th. Nawab Bahadur Bir A. E. Qhuznavi. formerly member of the Bengal 
Executive Council and a Minister, died in Calcutta. 

The Committee ^pointed by His Highness the Maharaia of Mysore, with 
Dewan Bahadur K. E. Srinivasa Ayyangar as its chairman, to recommend to the 
Government constitutional reforms for the State observed« “We beliave that 
responsible government under the aegis of tlm Euler should be the objective 
towards which all constitutional progress is directed. Such progress will neces- 
sarily have to be by stages, the measure of each advance being dependent on dm 
judgment of the Ruler.’* 

In the United Provinces, a fillip was sought to be given to the mass literacy 
drive in the province by the Ruru Development and Education DepartmeOta m 
the U. P. Government by launching a “Read more books” campaign. ' 


Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in reply to questions by pressmen in Madras, where 
red, “1 cannot 


26th. . . . , . . 

he arrived from Ceylon, de»lared,‘ “1 cannot definitely say now what the results 
of my visit to Ceylon are going to be. but in regard to the particular matter 
for which it seems to exist at present.** 

The Government of Orissa, through the Development Department, gave all 
encouragement to the cultivators of Eendrapara subdivision to grow more 
jute. 

Sir C. P. Ramsawami Aiyar, Dewan President of the Travanoore Legislative 
Assembly made a statement that Travancore’s entry into Federation would be 
on terms of absolute equality with any other unit of the Federation. 

The Prender of Ben^ wrote to Dr. Rajendra Prasad in reply to the latter’s 
letter, that if the prisoners abandoned the hunger-strike, be was hopeful of the 
process cl miease being speeded up. 

Mh. Mis. Saiojini Nakhi arrived in (hdoutts, and referring to the sitnstioB created 
by the hunger-strike by the political prisoiiero in Dum Dum and AUpoie Jails 
addsttssed on appeal to the men to give up their fast. She said : *1 make hh 
Earnest and urgent mipeal to the political prieonen to end their sdl-fainiqsed 
h^tt-strike^ and to be patient a brief uhile onij lor 

The main recommendation of the Orissa Statss’ People’s Inquiry Commteai 
TC!^ wps. “Id view of the inherent inability of thq Orlasa^eles to iiqn^ 
pt^NiUr enUAtened administrations within thtjr arsps, which ate the shm gua noM 
of any salmctory 
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of ffioidUneSB between Indians and Oeyloneao. and, taking a long view of things, 
ho eras inclined to be optimistic. 

Biihatma Gandhi arrived at New Ddhi, and left for Wardha in the evening. 
He presided over the first convocation of the Industrial Harijan Home at the 
Harijan Colony, 

Sj. Subhas Chandra Bose visited the political prisoners on hunger-strike in 
the Alipore and Dum Dum Jails. He subsequently issued a statement in which 
he said that he would oommunioate his impressions of the Jail interview as well 
as his views on the present situation to the Home Minbter, Bengal. 

The Gujrat Provincial Congress Committee at a meeting, with Sardar 
Vallabhbhai Patel in the chair, adopted a resolution appealing to the Bengal 
Government to release the political prisoners without any delay. The Committee 
also xequested the poliUcal prisoners to give up their strike. 

Mrs vijaylakhmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self-Government. U. P., addressed 
a public meeting at Oawnpore. The meeting passed a resolution demanding 
the immediate and unconditional release of the Bengal Political prisoners and 
requesting the latter to give up their strike. 

An important conference of officials was held at the residence of the Premier 
of Orissa (Cuttack) to discuss questions connected witii the proposed hydro-elec- 
trio scheme for the utilization of the B^ara water-falls in Jeypore district. 

The Indian Tea Association stated in a communique, “The Indian Tea Asso- 
oiatioD and the Government of Assam have made it perfectly clear that they 
have no wish to enter into any Press controversy with regard to the investiga- 
tions of the Assam Tea Garden Labour Inquiry Committee, but as certain 
publications circulating in Assam are printing statements which are untrue the 
Indian Tea Association feel that it is desirable to make their position perfectly 
clear. The Indian Tea Association agreed to the Tea Garden Inquiry CommittM 
and BO far from boycotting it endeavoured to cooperate to the fullest extent." 

The Generid Becretary of the All-India Conness Committee addressed a letter 
to the Becretfury of the Bengal Provincial Committee asking him to send the 
names of the members of the Executive Council of the Provincial Oongress 
Committee^ as also members of the Committee, who joined in the meetings and 
demonstrations held on July 9, as a protest against the resolutions of the A. 1. 
C. C, at its Bombay meeting regarding individual Batyagraha and criticism of 
Congress Ministries. 


Ih. Pandit Jawhatlol Nehru, at a meeting held under the auspices of the Bombay 
Congress at Bombay, eimressed the view that the situation arising out of the 
hunger-itrike by the politioal prisoners in Bengal did not warrant the resignation 
of w Oongress Mlnistriesi Bu. ffimlabhid Desai presided over tile meeting. 

Tiro members of the Polish mountaineering expedition, which made a suceess- 
^x^\ attack on the Eastern Peak of Nanda Devi, were killed by an avalanche. 

Pblloiring an anti-Reforms demonstration by Moslems, five persons wen 
lulled and fifty Injured in a Hindu Molem olosh at Dholepet, a suburb of 
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by Mr. Mfthadeo Deaai visited the Alipore Jail, when th» hid n Iodk interview 
with the prisoners. Later, they visited ^e Dum Dam Jau and met the prison- 
ers there. 

Mrs. Soraini Naidu addressed the Daoca University Ocnvooation, in which 
Sir John Woodhead, the Ohancellor, presided. Mrs. Naidu observed that the 
country bad received a definite set back in the matter of mass education daring 
the course of the last century and the percentage of illiteracy was definitely 
larger now than what it was years ago. Here was, she said, a fended 
field of service, which many of the graduates passing out of the Dacca Univer- 
Bity would be wise to avail themselves of. 


Mr. Biswanadi Das, the Premier of Orissa, stated in an interview that 
Orissa province always wanted the co*operation of the Onssa States in tibe 
development of “Ghreater Orissa" and the advancement of Oriya Culture. 

Mr. Harekrishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee of the All- 
India Congress, in an interview at CuUaok, suggested the setting up of a Com- 
mon High Court and other common institutions for British Orissa and the 
States as the only immediate solution for the States' problems which were 
"vrrought with potential dangers.’* 

Both. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, accompained by Dr. B. O. Boy, Mr. Miihadev Desai 
and Srijut Barat Chandra Bose, had another interview with the hunger-strikers 
in the Dum Dum Jail. The interview was followed by a visit by the Congress 
President, Dr. Boy and Mr. Desai to Khwaja Sir Naamuddin, Home Minister, 
Bengal. 

Dr. B. 0. Boy, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, Mr. Eiran Bankar Roy and Mr. Satin 
Sen resigned from the Executive Council of tiie Bengal Provincial Conpees 
Committ^ elected on July 26. 

Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan’s alternative ‘Regional’’ scheme of Federation, Wae 
claimed to be on attempt to solve political and communal problems by meeUng 
varioua criticisms, levelled against the scheme embodied in the Oovemmeht m 
India Act. It was claimed for the scheme that it would enable British Indian 
and Indian State units to enter Federation on almost identical terms, and that 
it provided a wider latitude both to Indian provinces and Indian States of 
developing their own benefit. It also provided far the association of Indians 
in matters -pertainl^ to defence and external affairs from the very outset. 

Tehri village, in Kohat district, was raided— one person was killed and two 
iniureiL while two shops were set on fire and 20 iootra. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Muslim League in the course of 
a state in Bombay, reiterated the Leurae’s oppositiOB to the Fedoial 
Scheme. Mr. Jinnah wpaaled to Lord linli^ow and His Misty’s Govern- 
ment not to fence the Federal constitution *upon an unwilling India and in 
the teeth f? oS&tion.*’ 
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Chief Events : — Prohibition inaugurated in Bombay — Sj. Subhas 
Obandra Bose disqualified irom Congress membership by the A. I. C.O. — 
Congress Assembly Members decided to abstain from attending the Simla 
Session — Laying of the foundation stone of the Mahajati Sadan in Calcutta 
by Dr. Tagore. 


lit In Bombay, five neoble were injured when the police opened fire on an unruly 
crowd which formed part of a procession organized to protest against the 
Urban Immovable brot^rty Tax and the Bales Tax. The incident marred the 
introduction of prohibition which was celebrated bv a public holiday and 
meetings and processions in various parts of the city and its suburbs. 

In ue morning a mammoth rally of Prohibition (iuards was held on the 
Gowalioi Tank maidan. Mr. B. G. Kher, the Premier took the salute at the 
march past. Another procession, led by Mr. Bhulabhai Desai, President of the 
Provincial Congress Committee ended at the Tilak statue at Chaupatty. There 
Mr. Desai unfurled the Congress Hag and garlanded the statue. All the 
Ministers were present. 

His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to the Kaja of Dheukanal and 
the Baja of Talcher ; discussion at these interviews centred round the constitu- 
tion, population and industries of their respective States. 

Besolutions were passed requesting the Government of Bengal to release the 
political prisoners and urging the Government of Assam to release Bani 
Gauidalu at several public meetings held at Jharia, Dhubri, Gauhati and Shillong. 

A meeting called by the City Cor^ress Committee at liucknow, to celebrate 
the death anniversary of Lokmauya B. G. Tilak, was made the occasion for an 
anti-Oongress demonstration by small groups belonging to the Hindu Babha 
and the Moslem League and by Bhia workers. 

The Tilak Day meeting held under the auspices of the CongroBs at Kumool 
(Madras), broke up in panic. 


Snd. Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement issued at Wardha on the hunger-strike of 
the political prisoners in Bengal, said, that "this fast is not iustified’’ and that 
**111^ refusal to give it up will embarrass the Congress Working Committee 
in taking any action”. 

Mr. B. Batyamurthi, M. l. a., at a meeting in Madras, declared : "Mr. 
Gandhi’s leadership is essential, and he who seeks to weaken his hold on our 
people is an enemy of the country.” Beferring to the internal crisis in the 
OongresB, Mr. Batyamurthi urged that we All-India Congress Committee should 
tahe disciplinary action against Congressmen or Congress Committees who had 
defied the Congress consutution. 

Bombay City returned to normal after the previous day’s rioting. 

The Cfonciliation Board, which was appointed wiu Sir Manmatha Nath 
Mukherjee as chairman in oonnection with the Digboi labour dispute, failed 
to effect a compromise. 

His Excdlency the Governor of Bengal gave his assent to the Calcutta 
Municipal Amendment Bill, 1939. The measure restored the system of sqtarate 
cleotorates. The strength of the Council was increased from 92 to 99. 

In the 0. P. Assembly, a Bill seeking to amend the C. P. Primary Education 
Act, 19^ was pas^ 


M. The 89 political prisoners who were on hunger-strike in the Dnm Dum 
and AUpore iails since July 7, decided to suspend their fast for two months. 
This decision followed an appeal by Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose who, in a 
Btatemenk said that the prisoners agr^ to give up their fast as the Bengal 
Provineisl Congress Committee had undertaken to conduct a campaign for thdr 
rdease. He smd that he was slso informed that the Bengal Government hoped 
that it would be able to finish considerstion of the casee of theM prisoners 
and pass orders on them within the next two months. 

Pandit Jawharlsl Nahra addressing a meeting at Jamahedpvr stated 
that the present was a time when the world was nndeqsohsg a ehange— a 
revolution of a time, the like of which it was generally agrein. bad never before 
been witneseed. Thrice waa^ however, something entioua about ^a dumge. Not 
ill change waa vdimtafy. World tendenoiea bad to be taken into ooeouatk 
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certain things they did, others Uiey were made to do, bow uid why they did 
not know. That was the unaccountable factor. 


4tfa. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister. Bengal, in the course of a statement on the 
suspension of the hunger-strike by pcuitical prisoners in the Dum Dum and 
Aliporc Jails, observed, "The Government have ac.cepted no time limit within 
-which the prisoners are to be released, nor is there any understanding expressed 
or implied, between the Government and any third party regarding such a time 
limit.” 


The two main Hindu political organizations in Bengal were amalgamated : 
the reconstituted body to lie known as the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha. The 
merger, which was effected at a meeting of Teprcsentatives of the Bengal Hindu 
Habh^a and the Bengal Provincial Hindu Babna. was confirmed at a meeting of 
the executive committee of the latter body in Calcutta. 

Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa, issued a statement, re : Estates Land 
Act Amendment Bill— 'Tt is now fairly clear that the talks with the zemindars 
over the Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Bill have failed. 'The Governor- 
l^cnoral has to decide whether or not assent is to be given to the Bill as passed 
by the Orissa Assembly.” 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Town Congress Committee 
and members of the Congress Municipsd party at Puri, it was decided not to 
participate in any functions in connexion with Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose’s 
visit to Puri. 

The joint session of both Houses of the Assam Legislature passed the 
Agricultural Income Tax Bill sponsored by the Government by C.') votes to 56. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a letter advised Bhias to withdraw the civil resistance 
campaign in Lucknow. 

The conference of Provincial Ministers for Local Belf-Govemment concluded 
at Bombay. Ihe conference unanimously supported the principle of adult 
franchise in local bodies, while it felt that the question whether these should 
be joint or separate electorates should be left to the provinces concerned, to be 
determined individually. 


Sth. Mr. M. A. Jin nah, speaking on the political situation in Bombay, expressed 
the view that democracy was unsuited to the genius of India. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the tianjan, advised the States' subjects 
to approach the Standing ^mmittoe of the All-India States Peoples’ Conference 
for guidance. 

Dr. Moonje, a member of the Army Indianization Committee, addressing 
students of the Mysore University, made an appeal to the voung men of Mysore 
to undergo milita^ training in order to be ready to defend their country. 

6th. His Ezcdlency the Viceroy left New Delhi on a tour of the South-eastern 
Punjab primarily to see what was done and the works in prioress for relief of 
the acute famine conditions in the Hissar and the neighbouring districts. 

Mr. B. Batyamurthi, m. l. a. (Central) in the course of a speech ’’On Indian 
Nationalism and Geographical India” at a meeting in Bombay said, "Unless 
the States entered the Federation, ho saw no future for them.” He also said, 
“The Forward Bloc is not helping the struggle against British Imperialism. It 
is only helping the enemies of the Congress and of the country. The best 
friends of the Bloc in the country to-day are mostly communalists, anti-prohibi- 
tionists and disgruntled Congressmen.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru addressing Congress orj^izers and other Congress 
workers at Allahabad, observed that the conflicting ideologies obtaining in the 
country, unless directs into proper channels would lead to disintegrawm of the 
country. 


7th. Dr. Bajendra Prasad (Congress President) and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru who 
had been appointed to arbitrate on certain points in the dispute between the 
Tata lion and Bteel Company and the Tate Workers’ Union, gave their award 
at Patna* 

Bidder Hyat Ehan, Fr^er of the, PonJ^ ^ ^ interview, /*M^ 


fed^ scheme oonstitates an attempt to solve mfflanlties, both 
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ovM the authority of a substantial m4^*7* 
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The Committee appointed by the Bombay Qoyernment to enquire into the 
working of the Criminal Tribes Act recommended relaxation with regard to 
restrictions imposed on criminal tribes. 

The U. F. Congress Council at Lucknow, adopted a resolution to the effect 
that office-bearers of Congress bodies should not participate in demonstrations 
against the declared policy of the Congress. Meetings were held at Lucknow 
under the presidency of Pandit Jawharial Nehru. 

8th. The Excise Commissioner of the Travancore State observed in the State 
Upper House, that the Travancore Government’s policy was to achieve complete 
pronibition through a well-regulated temperance campaign. 

The Ai^a Satyagraha in Hyderabad was discontinued. Mr. M. S. Aney, 
M. L. A. (Central), in a Frees interview, stated, "1 must express my admiration 
for the spirit of conciliation shown by the Government of His Exalte Hi^iess 
the Nizam, particularly Sir Akbar liydari, in meeting the religious demands of 
the Arya Bamajists and Hindus.”— An official communique from Hyderabad 
contains a clarincation of certain points in the official communique of July 17, 
1039 in which the Government’s attitude regarding the religious liDeriics in the 
state was set out as well as of the points raised by the Government Gazettoe 
Extraordinary on July 19, 1930, announcing the reforms. 

Mr. Ashrafuddin Chowdhury, Secretary, Bengal Provincial Congress Committee, 
sent a letter to Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in reply to inquiries made by the Congress 
President about a meeting of Executive of the Bengal Conp’oss on July, 9, when a 

S otest against certain decisions of the All-India Congress Committee was recorded. 

r. Chowdhury said : “The meeting was held under of the President of the 
B. P. C. C , and as such the question of discipline does not arise, because the 
D. P. C. C. executive or the B. P. C. C. organization as a whole is responsible 
and should be responsive to the orders of the president of the B. P. C. C. 

During Sj. Subhos Chandra Bose’s stay at Cuttack, when he presided at the 
All-Orissa Youths’ conference, some Congress leaders, followers of Mahatma 
Gsmdhi, including Mr. Hare Krishna Mahatab, member of the Working Committee 
and Mr. Biswanath Das, Premier of Orissa mot Sj. Bose and had long discus- 
sions on the formation of the Forward Bloc. The leaders appealed to Sj. Bose 
to give up the attitude he had taken up in "rebelling against the Congress” as 
eucm a course would introduce disruptive forces in the Congress. 

9th. The Rana of Dhami appointed a committee to hold an inquiry into the 
firing at Halog on July 10 and the events which led up to it. 

The Working Committee of the Congress which began its session at Wardha, 
pused a resdution directing the Noi^ur Provincial Congress Committee and the 
ConnesB Legislative Party to expel from membership Mr. A, N. Udhoji, a 
member of the City Assembly. 

Dr. N. N. Law, in his presidential address at the Ben^ National Chamber 
of Commerce in Calcutta, discussed certain questions rdsting to the problem 
of industrialization of Bengal. 

The Government of Bengal, in reviewing the reports ou the working of the 
municipalities in the province in 1937-38. made a reference to lack of funds and 
in several coses party taction hampered the municipal administration. 

The Government of India announced the constitution of a Sand-Stowing 
Board for ensuring safety in coal mines. 

lOlh. The All-India Congress Working Committee at Wardha considered com- 
phdnts received by the Congress President questioning the validi^ of the 
Mngal Provincial Congress Committee, when the old Executive Committee was 
dissolved and a new one was elected in its place.— No decision was taken on the 
subject.— The Committee passed a resolution on the Ceylon Government’s policy 
with regard to the employment of Indian labour. 

Saidar Vallahhbbai Patel, chairman of the Oongress Parliamentary Sub- 
committee issued a notice which was served on eleven members of the 0. P. 
Oongiess Assembly Party, '*to appear before the WorkinK Committee at Wardha, 
tomorrow morning at 9 A. u. with all the evidence uiat vou may have to 
substantiate the cbaigas that yon have preferred or, in ease of fallme to firove 
those oherges, to give any explanation that you may think proper as to why 
diseipHnary action should not he taken against yon for having attributed anqh 
grave diarges against your cblleagae.” (Hon, Mr. Mitta). 

The annual report on the administration of the Sbetorlea Act in Bengal for 1980, 
Stated that the number of fMlories on the mgiiter at the does of the year trai 1,7311. 
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The Aesam Finance Bill, which was paseed by the Legislative Assembly in 
April, was passed by the Upt)er House without division. 

The League Committee on Allocation of Expenses appointed in 1938, reoom- 
mended that India would pay about Rs. 20,000 less as ner contribution to the 
League of Nations. 

llth. The All'India Congress Committee disqualified Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose 
from Presideutship of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee and debarred 
him from membership of any elective Congress Committee for three years from 
August, 1030.— This action was taken owing to his "grave iudiscijpline" in 
organizing a day of protest, on July 9, against two resolutions passed by the 
All-1 inlia Congress Committee at its meeting in Bombay in June.— The Working 
Committee also took note of the act of indiscipline of other Congress members 
who participated in the demonstrations but refrained from taking any action 
against them, as in the opinion of the Working Committee they acted under 
the inspiration of Bj. Bose. Provincial Congress Committees wq^e, however, 
instructed that they were at liberty to take action against these members 
unless they expressed regret— The decision of the Working Committee was 
received unfavourably by several prominent members of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee. Hj. Barat Chandra Bose, leader of the Bengal ConinreBB 
l‘nrliamentary Party, in an interview said, ’’I congratulate the Working 
Committee on their political wisdom.** Mr. Nausher Aii, a former Bengal 
Minister, in an interview said, 'Tns))ite all that has happened, Bengal could 
never conceive that the Congress High Command would go to the extent of 
taking disciplinary action against Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose, the late President 
of the Indian National Congress. It may be doubted that if this action on the 
part of the Congress authorities is consistent with their claim of nou>vlolence. 
llndoubtedly it smocks of intolerance.** 

All Congress members of the Central Tjegislative Assembly were asked to 
stay away from the next session of the Assemblv, as a protest against the 
despatch of troops abroad and the prolongation of the '*life’’ of the Asaombly by 
a year. 

Dr. Bojendra Prasad, Congress President, sent a tciccrara to the Bengal 
Congress Committee directing that the Provincial Election Tribunal should cease 
functioning, pending the disposal of the complaint made against the dcotion of a 
new executive council of the B. P. C. C. 

As a result of the first stage of the inquiry into the allegations made by osrtain 
members of the C. P. Congress Legislative Party against Mr. D. P. Mishra, 
Minister, Mr. Bhulabhai Desai was requested to conduct a further inquiry into 
the subject at Nagpur. 

The Bengal Government’s decision to regulate jute acreage was conveyed in a 
communique. It was stated that the Government would be guided in the restric- 
tion of jute acreage by stocks at the end of the season and by a forecast of the 
demand! 


ISUi. Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement on the disciplinary action taken 

S ainat him by the Congress Working Committee, said," "I weloome the decision 
the Working Committee virtually expelling me from the ConCTeaa for three 
years. Ibis decision is the logical consequence of the process of *llight oonsolida- 
tion" whieh has been going on for the last few years and which has been 
aooentuated ^ Uie acceptance of Ministerial ofiioe in the provinces.** 

Mahatma Gfuidhi, in an article in the Barijan, declared, 'T am not all-powerful 
with the Ministera or with the Working Committee." 

The movement among those Congressmen who believed in Mahatma Oaodhi’s 
creed and leadership to form a compact bloc took diape in the United Provinces. 
A provincial committee was formed to frame rules and evolve a plan of work. 
^ Committee consisted of Acharya Kripalini, Mr. Mohonlal Saxena, Mr. 6* K. 
B. Paliwal and 4 othors. 

The first session of the Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloo 
besaD at the Calcutta residence of Bj Sabhas Chandra Boa% who presided. 

Mahatma Gandhi waoie in the ffarUan, *Trqpp|i all aoeoanta 1 have xicelvid it 
Meow that Bombay iorpassed itselt on the let, of Augast^ ibo d«y 4f the 
inaagora^on of pr^bitba.*' 

^The Oongxeaa working OommUtse oongiatalated the Madm OdnaniBiipii on 
the de^anmnatton with which dMgr passed the nseMaary krislaiinn tnoMiAr 
looid idwli olq i in Iht w»y of Ibii|aiif onteiiBg Minii teioiliirnf ^ 
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Committee also congratulated the Bombay Government on the happy inauguration 
of Prohibition in Bombay. The Committee thauked the hungeT-striking prisoners 
in Diim Dum and Aliixii-e for suspending their strike for two months and urged 
on the Bengal Government for their early and unconditional release. 


18th. Opposing views continued to be expressed by political leaders and newspapers 
in India on the Congress Working Committee’s disciplinary action against Sj 
Subhas Chandra Bose.— Mr. M. N. Roy, in a statement at Dehra Dun, said, that 
the resolution was unwise and bound to create difficulties. Ue held that a 
warning would have sufliced.— Dr. Batyapal of Lahore declared that the decision 
was “a challenge to the progressive dements in the Congress.’’ — Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain, in the course of a speech at Cuttack, said, "It is a very shocking and too 
drastic a decision. It would further widen instead of narrowing the ^uif in 
the Congress organization, although unity is the supremo need at the inresent 
juncture,” 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, discussed 
the resolution of the Congress Working Committee on disciplinary action. 
Representatives of the Left Consolidation Committee were invited to participate in 
the discussions. 

Mr, Hem Chandra Barua. President of the Assam Congress Committee, 
contradicting a press message regarding the enlargement of the Assam Cabinet, 
said that Uie Provincial Congress Committee never made any request to the 
Congress Working Committee for permission to enlarge the Cabinet. 

The resolution adopted by the Congress Working Committee at Wardha on the 
hunger-strike by the political piisoners in Bengal jails, was criucized at a meeting 
in Calcutta. Si. Hubhas Chandra Bose presided. 

Mr. C. N. Mathuranga Mudaliar M. L. A. ( Central ), presiding over the tenth 
Coimbatore District Political Conference at Bhabaiii ( Madras ), deprecated the 
idea of forming separate parties or groups, inside the Congress, which, he said, 
would weaken the organization. 


14th. The All-Orissn Youth Conference, under the presidency of Mr. Jai Prakash 
Narain at Cuttack, passed a resolution extiressing grave concern over the dis- 
ciplinary action taken by the Congress Working Committee against Bj. Bubhas 
Cnandra Bose. 

Dr. R. M. Lohia, a member of the All-India Congress Committee, who was 
charged with sedition in connexion with a Bt>eoub on '*India and the coming 
Wot” delivered him in English, in Calcutta, on April 5. was acquitted by 
Mr. U. Gupta, Chief Pi-osidency Magistrate. 

In pursuance of the losolution of the Congress Working Committee, Mr. 
Bhulaohai Dosai, Leader of the Congress Party in the Central Assembly, sent 
telegraphic instructions from Nagpur to Mr. Asaf All, one of the Secretaries of 
the party, asking the latter to issue a circular requesting the Congress members 
of the Assembly not to proceed to Simla in connexion with any legislative work, 
and to request all members serving on any committee or select committee to 
withdraw. This was done on the next day. 

The Working Committee of the Forward Bloc, in Calcutta, passed resolution 
concerning the release of the political prisoners, the establishment of a volunteer 
organisation and boycott of foreign cloth. The resolution on political prisoners 
urged on the all-lndia Congress Executivo to "create a country-wide constitution- 
al crisis” if all the Bengal prisoners were not released within two months. 


15 th. The Working Committee of Uie All-India Forward Bloc at their meeting 
in Calcutta, passra a resolution characterizing the Congress disciplinary action 
against ^ Bubhas Chandra Bose as '‘unjust, uncalled for, vindictive and mons- 
trous.” The meeting after expressing full confidence in Bj. Bose, came to the 
conclusion that action had been taken "not merely for the consolidation of the 
Rig ht and suppression of the Left, but appears at the same time as part of a 
plan for arriving at some sort of compromise over the Federal eoheme thmmgh 
n^tiations with British Imperislism.” 

Following the decision of the Coogress Party to abstain from sttendihg the 
Simla session of the Central Amembly, some members of the Oongiess Nationa- 
list Psrty. if not the party as a whole, intended to^stai away ftom^ Aembly. 

The D^ence Department of the Government of indm had under oonsidsnitton 
the estriillshment of aa Auxiliary Air Force on a basia rimilar to that on 
which volanteer Beaerve Squadrons w«n being formed in Ceylon, Biognm, 
Hongkong and eUMirhem 
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The Hon^le Dr. K. N. Eatja, EjcoIm Minister, ezpleined the Fiohibitloo 
policy of the United ProviDces Qovemment in an adoreia to the Pngreeeive Club. 

16th. Sir Jogendra Singh, a former Puniab Minister and a member of the Army 
Indianizauon Oommitte& givine his impressions of his visit to Bombay, Poona, 
Bangalore, Mysore and Hyderabad, said that "there are some important States 
ready to join the Federation but are awdting financial adjustments.^’ 

The Working Committee of the All-India Forward Bloc at thdr meeting in 
Calcutta, paasM a resolution condemning Mahatma Gandhi’s "new technique” in 
connexion with the agitation of the Indian States’ subjects. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
policy was characterized as a new form of moderatism. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Bill to amend the Bombay Land 
Revenue Code was discussed. 

In the 0. P. and Berar Assembly, two important legislative measures, the 
Harijan Temple Worship (Removal of Disabilities) Bill and ^e Vidya Mimdir 
Bill were referred to Select Committees. 

17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Congress President, declared null and vcAd the meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee held in Calcutta on July 2fi, for 
the purpose of electing a new Executive Council for the Provincial Congress 
Committee. The (ingress President also held the proceedings of the new 
Executive Council meeting, held on July 30 and the appointment by that body 
of the Election Tribunal as null and void. The reason for invalidating the 
B. P. C. C. meeting of July 26 was given as "want of sufficient and proper 
notice under the rules." 

A meeting of Hindus held in Calcutta, to observe the "Anti Award Day’’, 
PMsed a resolution condemning the Communal Award. Mr. Hirendta Nath 
Datta presided. 

An action was taken against the Faquir of Ipi*s headquarter near Kharre, 
about two miles from the Durand line. Due warning was first given to the 
tribesmen to disperse. 

The Left Consolidation Committee in Calcutta passed a resolution calling 
upon its constituent units, as well as tiie people of India to observe a "Nationiu 
Struggle Wedc” from August 31, to September 6, 1039. 

IMh. The Kashmir State Government granted a general amnesty for all undertrial 
prisoners and those convicted and sentenced in connection with the Durganag 
agitation. 

81. Subhas Chandra Bose, speaking in Calcutta on the political sitnation 
said, "If the Left forces within the Congress are consolidated, they can bring 
about a change in the mentality that is pervading the Congress organiation 
at present.’’ 


Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, in the presence of a large and distingnished 
ntherinc, laid the foundation stone of the Mahajati Saoan (the House of the 
Nation) In CUttaranjan Avenue, Calcutta. 

Si. Subhas Chandra Bose, in a statement in which he commented on the 
demsion of the Congress President dissolving the new Executive council of 
the B. F, C. C» as wdl as the Election Tribunal appointed by it, made an 
appeal to Dr. Bajendra Prasad ’‘not to be i»re|udioed against the Ben^ Provin- 
cial Congress Committee because of the attitade of the Working Committee 
towards myself’ and "to treat the B. P. C. C aa he wonld have treated the Gnjrat 
Provincial Oemgreas Committee or the Andhra Provincial Congress Committee.** 
Bengal Bnddhists praised the work of the Ministry at a function in Calcutta 
oiganiaed ia honour of the Premier of Bengal and ms colleagnes in the Cabinet. 

, Bj. Sarat Chandra Bose, leader of the Oongrem Parliamentary Party, Bengal 
issned a statement on the oontroveray with regard to the movement of troopa from 
India. He stated inter alia, "In view of the reedatUm of the Working Committee 
p ees ed on Auguet 11, X tUnk the pnbUe ire entitled to further liglU and, 
dneidatfon on tne pointi mneinc out of tlm Government oommnnique and t^ 
A an y lated Pma meeMga.’* (Iha ofHoial eommuniqne was released from Sii^ 
on Ani^ 17). 

OoveMtent dadded to aeoept the iSDonunendatlon of the Oonpme 
In the Lagialitnaiagacding the rehafallitato of tto eo-operatira mqvameut 




s 
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aoth. Pandit Jawharlnl Nohru arrived at Dum Dum, on faia way to China. 
Pandit Nehru stated that the objeot of his visit to China “is not only to convey 
out good will to the Chinese people but also to meet them and develop contact 
with wem. My visit is of course personal and non-official, ^though I have the 
good wishes of the leading people here and the leaders of the Congress.” 

The Moharastra Provincial Congress Committee at Poona, passed a resolution 
demanding an explanation from those Congressmen who participated in the 
demonstration oi July 9 against the ministries, before taking disciplinary 
action against them. The resolution while regretting that the Working Committee 
should have been compelled to take disciplinary action against an ex-President 
of the Congress, approved of the action taken against Bj Bubhas Chandra Bose 
and expressed the opinion that such action was necessary in the interests of 
discipline in the Congress. 


At a meeting of Moslem women in Bombay, an appeal was made to Moslem 
women to join the Lo^ue and to advance its programme. The meeting was 
organized by the Provincial Moslem League Women’s Bub-committee. Begum 
Hafizuddin presided. 

Mr. B. Batyamurti, in his presidential address to the Conference of the Hima- 
layan States’ Peoples at Simla, advocated the administrative amalgamation of 
the smaller Indian States into a Bub-Federation as a first step to their entry 
into the All-India Federation. 

'Ihe alleged defiance by the Om Mandali people of the Government ban, 
led to furwer measures against them by the Sind Government. It was under- 
stood that the Government ordered the confiscation of all the fund under the 
control of Dada Lakhra] and the seizure of the premises in his occupation. 

21it. The members of the Standing Committee of Princes held a meeting at 
Simla, with His Excellency the Viceroy in the chair and discussed questions 
relating to the Federal scheme. The points discussed in conference with officers 
of the Political Department were (1) Treaty Rights, (8) Defence, (3) Internal 
Autonomy. 

Tlie Government of Bengal promulgated an ordinance called the Bengal Raw 
Jute Futures Ordinance 1039, fixing the minimum rate for contracts relating to 
raw jute futures at Bs. 36/- per bale. 

22ad. The Government of India issued a communique from Simla : "At the 
request of His Highness the Chancellor, the Crown Representative on August 
21 and 22 received the Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes who 
laid before him their desire for a further clarification of certain details of the 

Federal offer and for a further liberalization of that offer in certain respects.” 

"The points of obscurity mentioned by Their Highnesses were cleared up and 
an agreement was reached on certain alterations of details not involving any 
modmeation of the substance of the offer.” 

Matters of interest to the Moslem communiU were discussed at a meeting 
of the Bengal Provincial Moslem League held in Calcutta, Mr. A. K. Faslul 
' Huq presiding. 


2M. The Princes had their final talk with His Excellency the Viceroy rogarding 
the Federtd Plan, at Simla. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press re ; Snbhas Baba resolution of 
tike Working Committee, said, "I owe it to the public to make my position deaii 




that the members of 1 , „ 

taking action if they could have. They knew that there would be a storm of 
oppontion against their action. It was easier for them to have a cdonrleM 
Twolution than to have one which was no respeotor of persons. Not to take soma 
action would have amounted to abdication of their primary Cnnction of 
preserving discipline among Congressmen. 

The Bombay Leij^lative Aasembly reaumed the disensdon of various amend- 
ments to the Tenassy Bill. The definition in regard to "rent” waa debated at 


meats to the Tenassy Bill. The definition in regard to "rent” waa debated at 
great length on the amsndmenta moved by Baidar N. Q* Vinbhoorkaf nod Mr. 
D. H. Jhabvala, 

The Bombay CongieM Executive decided to take diseiplinary aotion against 
eight Oongresamen who partiripated in the demonstiationa agsiut the A. 1, 0. CL 

MIh. The grave turn in international iffUfs.irai the sufaM of an infomM ubb- 
saltation smoug the U. P« kfinisters and Maiulaika Ab^ 


Kaiem And at 
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Locknow. Maulana Azod sent r telegram to the OoDgreBa PreaideDt at Wardha 
Buggesting an emergency meeting of the Working Committee to oonaider the 
situation. 

The Government of India insisted that there was no radical change in the 
situation in Waziristan despite the revivd of gangster outrages and the necessity 
to employ troops. 

About 40 Ministers of Central Indian States had a disscussion at New Delhi, 
with His Highness the Chancellor of the Chamber of the Princes. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference at Poona, the international situation 
was the main subject of discussion *, the signing of the Non-Aggression Pact 
between Germany and Russia and other international developments were consi- 
dered by the Conference, 

26th. The British Community in Calcutta, at a meeting reaffirmed their loyalty 
to the Empire in the international crisis. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, made a fervent appMl to the people 
of Bei^al to stand by the Empire m the grave crisis with which' it was facM. 

Sir Sikandar Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, made an impressive reaffirma- 
tion of his declaration on the Punjab’s readiness to stand shoulder to shoulder 
with Great Britain in the event of war. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee adopted 
a resolution deploring the decision of the Congress Working Committee dis- 
qualifying 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose from being President of B. P. 0. C. and 
from being a member of any elective Congress bo^ for three years, and reaffirm- 
ing full confidence of the Bengal Congress in Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, in a statement from Ranchi, 
referred to 8j. Subhas Chandra Bose’s statement in which he characterized the 
decision of the Congress Working Committee regarding the executive of the B. 

P. 0. C. as exparte. Dr. Prasad contradicted the statement of 8j. Bose. 

At the Congress Premiers’ Conference, the policy regarding labour legislation 
and the protection of the handloom industry were among the subjecta 
discussed. 

2etli. His Excellency the Viceroy issued an ordinance, published in a Gazettee of 
India Extraordinary, imposii^ drastic restrictions on foreigners in India. 

The Farsi Community in Oalcntta celebrated the centenary of the first Fire 
Temple established by Mr. Rustomji Cowasjee, a philanthropist of Calcutta and 
Bombay. In the evening, the community’s loyalty to the British Crown was 
express in no uncertain terms, and the proceedings closed with the singing of 
the British National Anthem. 

Western India and the Southern Punjab were experiencing the greatest famine 
of the century. 

27th. Beveral Indiui rulers, including His Exalted Highness the Nizam, His 
Highness tibe Maharaja of Travanoore, His Highness the Nawab ol Rampur 
and His Highness the Maharaja of Kapurthala placed their services at the 
disposal of the King Emperor in the event of war. The ofiers were made 
through His Excellency the Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, who in a communique 
issued in Simla, expressed thanks to their Highnesses on behalf of the King 
Emperor. 

Under the auspices of the Oonnese Nationalist Party, Bengal, the Anti-commu- 
nal Award conference was held in Calcutta.— A resolution condemning the 
Communal Award as embodied in the Government of India Acb and the 
Congress attitude of neutrality towards it was passed. 

The CoonoU of the Moslem lisague met in New Delhi. The discussion 
Mtred round the point, what shouldM the Moslem attitude in the event of war. 
It was resolved, ^*The Council considers it premature at present to determine 
the attitude of Imleme in the eyent of a world war breaking out The Council 
meanwhile dixeete ^ Fotein Committee to ^ into* touch with lelaaflo 
erautm and to aioerteiu Ihev viewe and if any eudden contingency ariasa the " 
of the All-India Ifoalem League shall have toe power to 
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BtniDgth to launch a great vital reform like Hariian temple entry. If Uie 
Oongreaa did not launch it, no other party can or will.” 

28th. The All-India Moslem League, in New Delhi, passed over a dozen resolutions, 
the most important of which concerned the Princes’ attitude towards Federation ; 
Baluchistan ; Indians in South Africa ; and the Communal problem. 


Bardar Bahadur Ujjal Singh, Farliamentan Secretarv to the Khalsa National 
Party, observed at Lahore, *'It is a matter for regret that some communities and 
organizations in India are trying to take advantage of the difficulties of Great 
Bntain at this hour. In this matter. I believe the true voice of the Moslems of 
India as also of all Punjabis is that of the Punjab Premier and not of the 
Moslem League.” 

20Ui. His Excellency the Viceroy received further expressions of loyally and 
readiness to place their services and resources at His Majesty’s disposal from 
the Rulers of Travanoore, Jodhpur, Kolhapur. Bhawalpur, Bitamau and Lunawada. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement to the Press, on the international situation, 
commenting on a recjuest made to him to give a lead to the world in the matter 
of ensuring peace, said, “My word can have no effect.” He further pointed out, 
”I cannot emphasize my belief more forcibly than by saymg that 1 ^rsonally 
would not purchase my own country’s freedom by violence even if such a thing 
were a possibility. My faith in the wise saying that what is gained by the sword 
will also be lost by the sword is imp^shable.” 


80th. H. E. the Viceroy issued Ordinance No. 5, calling upon Europew male 
British subjects between the ages of 16 and 50 to register themselves within 14 
days of the issue of the ordinance. 

The autumn session of the Central Assembly opened at Simla, with Sir 
Abdur Rahim, the President, in the chair. 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazettee of India stated that Ordinance No. 
3 was issued providing for the requisition of vessels for the service of His 
Midesty. 

The Bengal Provincial Congress passed a resolution expressing confidence in 
Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President^ in the course of a Press 
statement at Ranchi, referring to the incidents which occurred at a Patna 
meeting at which demonstrations were staged against Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, 
sidd, 'Tolitioal ideas and conviction can not be maintained by suppressing the 
other side in a democratic organization like the Congress.” 


Slot. The Central Assembly discussed the Bill to give the right of divorce to 
women. 

Bir Mohammed Yakub in the course of a statement at Simla, observed, "The 
proceedings of the Council of the All-India Moslem League held in Delhi, 
revealed a very unfortunate state of affairs.” He also said that it should be the 
di^ of Indians to stand by Britain in the event of any crisis. 

The Madras Corporation by 21 votes to 17, decided not to present an address 

to Bubhas Chandra Bose. 

H. fi. the Governor-General sanctioned the constitution of a War Supply 
Board. 

At Lucknow, an informal conference of Ministers, at which the police authorip 
ties were present, considered the question arising out of ^ influence of Khaksars. 

'Ihe Working Committee of the ffihar Congress Committee took disciidinary 
action against 0 Congressmen, 


SEPTEMBER--1939 


Chief Evenlfl i — Britain^ declaration of war on Germany— The 
Vioetoyh broadcaet to the Indian peoide— Bpontaneova oflf^ of i^en 
and money hy tiie Indian Frinoee— Lord Zetland's ftataineBl on 
India in the Lords. 


IsL Pledges of loyalty sad offim cl ssrvta to tito Pagto ttyjtotataettonsl 
erisla eontinned to be rmorted from various Stalls and eilias m lodk. 

Xhs total number of lurigneis imdstsiied in I -** 

9, Sdli of these Gtoemaim nantoni 1* ItaSans 






1281 , 
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24, BuflBiAOB 173, Spanish 184, Hangarians 104, TugoslaTi 84, Bulgarians 2, 
Amencans 1, 903, French 684, and Japanese 891. 

The Government of India (Amendment) Bill passed all stages in the House 
of Oommons. The House of Lords |»ssed the third reading of the Government 
of India (Amendment) Act. 

The Government of India decided to cancel all amateur or experimental 
wireless transmitting sets. 

2nd. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi to meet him in Simla 
in view of the emergency created by the international situation. Mahatma 
Gandhi left Wardha tor Simla. 

The Members of the Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly at 
Simla, resolved that having regard to the resolution of the Council of the 
All-India Moslem League, passed on August 27, at Delhi giving TOwer to the 
Working Committee to take such action as they thought proper in the event of 
war breaking out, the president be requested to convene a meeting of the 
Workii^ Committee. 

The Government of India issued a communiqua re : registration of European 
Subjects. *‘All European Subjects to whom the Ordinance is applicable, are 
required to register, whether they have registered themselves with European 
Associations or not. It is again notified that individuals belonging to the 
army in India, Eeserve ofiicers, or the Auxiliary Force, India, are not required 
to register." 


8rd. Britain and France declared War on Germany. 

His Majesty the King broadcast a stirring message to his people, "both at 
home and overseas”, of faith in the cause Empire and its allies and confidence 
in the final victory of right and freedom over oppression. 

His Excellency the Viceroy in a broadcast speech from Simla, said, 'T am 
confident that India will make ner contribution on the side of human freedom 
as against the rule of force, and will play a part worthy of her place among 
the great nations and the historic civilisations of the world.** 

An extraordinary issue of the Gazette of India published two proclamations 
by His Excellency the Viceroy declaring "that a grave emergency exists whereby 
the security of India is threatened by war**, and 'Hhat war has broken out 
between Hts Majesty*8 Government and Germany.** 

Prominent leaders and officials of Bengal made an appeal to the public to 
come forward and offer their services for the protection of Calcutta in case it 
was attacked by an enemy from the air. 

A Press Note from the Bureau of Public Information of the Government of 
India and the Collectors of Customs at Bombay and Calcutta, on the subject 
of trading with enemy firms, said. 'Trading with enemy firms or enemy subjMts 
in British India has become an offence punishable with imprisonment or fine.’’ 

His Ekoelleney the Viceroy promulgated Ordinance No. 5 providing for speci- 
al measures to ensure the public safety and interest and the defend of Brlti^ 
India and for the trial of certain offences. 

The Defence of India Ordinance empowered the Central Government to make 
such rules as appeared to be necessary or expedient for securing the defence of 
British India, the public safety, the maintenance of public order or the efficient 
prosecution of war or for maintaining supplies ana services essential to the 
life of the community. 

Orders were issued by the Ctovemment of India, imposing restriction in dvil 
aviation in the interests of public sality. 

Hie Skiemy Foreigners* order was published in the Gazette of India.— The 
order provided for the establishment of internment camps at such places, 
thought fit by the Central Govenuaent and the appointment of a Commandant 
over every such camp. 


Naval and 
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Negrt to Bend 8000 Nopolese troops for Bevice with Hm Majesty’s forces in 

In the Central Logistative Assembly at Simla, Sir M. Zafrulia Khan, the 
leader of the House observed : '^We can look forward with confidence to the 
result, of this I am certain that everyone of us here fully realizes the gravity 
of the crisis which has overtaken the world and is determined to do his duty 
to OUT King and country faithfully and with steadfast courage and resolution.** 

Mahatma Oandhi, accompanied by Mr. Mahadev Desai arrived in Simla to 
meet His Excellency the Viceroy. 

6th. His Excellency the Gommander-in-Chief broadcasting from Simla, said, ‘*1 
wish to remind you, that all connected with India’s defence are addressing them- 
selves to their utmost in the present grave emergency to meet all the dangers 
which India may be faced with. In the performance of this task we shall be 
immensely encouraged by the sup^rt, sympathy and understanding of people of 
good-will and intelligenoe who realise the danger which threaten India in the 
circumstances of today and have some understanding of which the defence 
forces must do to meet them.” 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement on his meeting with the Viceroy, said, that 
he told His Excellency that his own svmpathies were with Britain and France 
from the purely humanitarian point ox view. '*It almost seems as if Herr Hitler 
knows no God but brute force.’’ 

A communique issued by the Government of Bengal stated that with the 
object of coercing the Government to meet their demands, hunger-strike was 
being increasingly adopted by certain classes of prisoners. The communioue 
Btatra, “After mature and careful consideration the Government have decided 
to be guided by the following principles in dealing with hunger-strikes and 
they take this opportunitv of making their decision widely known. When 
prisoners are on hunger-strike the Government will take all possible steps to 
preserve their lives, and if necessary will also have recourse to artificial feeding 
for this purpose. Further, if circumstances so require they will take all such 
steps as they consider proper to prevent publication in the Press of any matter 
relating to hunger-strikers and also to prevent all demonstration or agitation in 
that connexion.^’ 

Under the auspices of the British Indian Association, a largely attended public 
meeting was hela in Calcutta to pledge loyalty to the Crown. The meeting was 
representative of all sections of the Indian community and was presided over by 
Bir Frodyot Kumar Ta^re. 

The Moslem League Party in the Central Assembly staged a walk-out as a 
protest against what they regarded as the "unaccommodating attitude” of the 
^vernment spokesmoi. 

eih. Hie action taken by the Government of Bengal to prevent profiteering, special- 
ly in this matter of supply of foodstuffs, and other necessities of life was warmly 
welcomed by the puplio. 

Messages of lo^ty and offers of services in the war to the Crown continued 
tojK>urTn from Princes, Indian leaders and various communities in the country. 

Eight Congressmen of Maharastra were warned by the Provinoial President 
for participaung in the demonstration against the A. 1. C. C. decishms. 

71b. The Government of India in a reassuring statement on man power obaerred* 
that they were receiving hourly offers of services from members of all oommuid- 
ties, that schemes for the allocation of national service to membffs of the larger 
oommunities were under consideration, but that the time for dealing with mn 
of service already made had not yet come. 

Gifts of over Ks. 13 lakhs were reorived from the Indian Prinoes, towards the 
cost of proseoutlng the war. 

The Jammu and Kashmir Constitution Act was promukated by the Older of 
His Highness the Maharaja at Srinagar.— The Act eonsistea of sin parts and 78 
seetiona.— Subject to Bis Highness’ Inherent legiriativ^ assinitive SM judicial 
powers in ttmhm to the Btste Government, a Council of Mitdateni, eoheisting 
of a Prime Minister end such other Ministen as His Highness might sppointi 
was invested with powers of superintsodiag, direedng and eoirinlllai of eml ad* 
miniatratian of Stale. Pioviakm waa made for the appoiatMt of au Advoeale- 
Genenl.-The LegUlahue of the State waa to eonalat of Bto BiiduMia a^ tha 
PkajaSabha. tS SdSa aonpiliii« of 75 nmabeiB* 
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Sir Wazir Hasian, a former Chief Judse of the Oadh Chief Cofart in a atate- 
meat from Lucknow, declared, "The Indian National Congrees can have no 
intention of striking a bargain with England at this oriiicid juncture. Our claim 
for freedom has not arisen from this crisis. It is an old elaim. It ia our birth- 
right." 

Mr. H. S. Suhrawardy, Minister for Commerce, Labour and Rural Reoonstmo- 
tiou. Government of Bengal, met at a conference at the Bengal 
Becretsriat, representatives of the various chambers of commerce, 
trades and manufactures, to consider how best to stop profiteering and what 
principles should be followed and what steps should be taken in regulating 
prices of specified commodities and how hoarding could be prevented, 
ath. In the Central Assembly, the Government accepted an amendment for refer- 
ence of the Defence of India Bill to a Select Committee. 

A Gazette of India Extra-ordinary notified the grant of power to provincial 
Governments including Chief Commissioners to control prices or articles, 
Bubjout to certain conditions. Power should only be exercised in res- 
pect of necessaries^ su(h as medical supplies, foodstuffs, salt, kerosene oil and 
the cheaper qualities of cotton cloth. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in an interview at Rangoon, said, '‘We have re- 
peatedly stated that we are not out to bargain. We do not approach the problem 
with a view to taking advantage of Britain’s difficulties." 

A statement sign^ by Dr. Rabindra Nath Tagore, Sir P. C. Roy, Sir 
Manmathanath Mukherjee and several other Hindu leaders of Bengal was issued 
in Calcutta calling upon India to stand by Britain and "resist the disastrous 
policy of domination by force. No Indian would desire that England should 
lose the battle for freedom she is fighting to-day." 

M. Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist and former politician, appealed 
to Mahatma Gandhi, in a cable from Morges (Switzerland) to use his influence 
with the people of India to gain for Poland India's sympathy and friendship. 

Swam! Abhedananda, founder and president of the Ram Krishna Vedanta 
Society, and the only living direct disciple of Bri Bam Krishna Paramhansa, 
died in Calcutta. 

His Highness the Nawab of Bhopal issued an appml to Moslems in India to 
sink their differences and help Britain ''in the vindication of those great and 
noble principles of liberty, fair play and justice for which Islam stands." 

9th. More messag^es of loyalty from the Princes of India were received by His 
Excellency the viceroy bringing the total to 83. To all His Excellency replied 
with warm thaaks on behalf of the King Emperor. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, on his return fimht from China, arrived in Calcutta. 
Referring to the War, Pandit N^ru said be thought he could not add anything 
to what he had alr^y stated to an interviewer at Rangoon. "You win 
appreciate”, he oontinura, "that it is not proper for me, or lor any pne else, 
to go about giving his private advice on a matter of such grave import There 
should be unity of thought, followed by unity of action. In order to have 
unity of action, there must be a certain unity of thought and full consultation 
and co-operation. At this stam it is right and proper that nationalist India 
should sp^ with one voice ana act in a united way." 

The Oongrese Working Committee held a six-hour meeting at Wardha. 
Mahatma GaniU&i was present throughout the sitting.— ffi. Bobhas Chandra Bose, 
B(r. M. S. Aney, Acharyya Narendra Dev and Mr. Jai Prakaah Narain were 
also present by invitation.— At the conclusion of the meeting it was announeed 
that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Aney gave the committee an account of the 
recent interviewa they had with the Vi^roy at Bimla and a general diecua- 
sion took place later. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the ffarijan, under the caption, "That unbecoming 
demonstration" (at Patna) : "Mr. Bobhas Chandra Bose hu a perfect right to 
agitate against the action of the Workiim Committee and oanvaa pnblio opfauoa 
ai^nat It. The hoetUo demonstiatkm of an nnaeemly nature, which brought no 
er^t to Coogrm, allowed an unworthy intolemnoe". , / 

To put a atop to proAteering, various provincial authoritleo were taking etape 
to oheok ahnonMl fienaaea in the prices ^ eonunodltlea. 

Nh. ^ Oengnas Working Committee adfonmed without leaoUiig tl any 
eeneMoB on the aneMlon of the Ooni^iii i^tode to war. 
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A meeting of the Working Committee of the National Liberal Federation of 
India was hold in ^mbay.— Sir Ohimanlal Setalvad presided. It was resolved 
inter alia, “The Working Committee appeals to other political parties to take 
a broad view of the situation so that the county is left in no doubt as to its 
duty in the present crisis which is definitely to range itself on the side of 
Britain.” 

Mr. K. M. Munshi. Home Minister. Bombay, presiding over the annual 
meeting of the Gujrati Sahitya Bamsad in Bombay, made a reference to the 
war in Europe. He said that it had been brought about by Hitler's racial 
arrogance, and that it was a war of ruthless destruction earned on against 
civilized nations. 


A sum of Rs. 1,05,000 in Indian Currency, allegi^ to be the Nazi Party’s 
Fund for activities in India, was found by the special Branch of the C. 1. D. 
during the course of a search in Bombay. 


11th. His Excellency the Viceroy addressing a joint session of the two Houses 
of the Centnd Legislature, said, “I am confident that however difficult may be 
the days that lie ahead of us, India will speak and art as one, and that her 
contribution will be worthy of her ancient name.** The most impressive part of 
the proceedings was the reading by the Viceroy of a gracious message to India 
from the King Emperor. **! am confident”, His Majesty said, '^that in the 
struggle in which I and my people have now entered we can count on sympathy 
and support from every quarter of the Indian continent in face of the common 
danger!” His Excellency also announced that preparations in connection with 
the introduction of Federation would remain in suspense during the pendency 


of the war. 


The OongresB Working Committee met again at Wardha, without coming to 
any decision on the question of its attitude to the war. 

His Highness the Maharaja Bcindia of Gwalior, made a stirring appeal to all 
his subjects to stand united, firm and bold and to give unstinted support to ^e 
British Ciovemment in a righteous cause. 

The Government of Bengal, stated an official communique, decided to fix and 
regulate the prices of the principal items of foodstuffs, medicines, medical 
supplies, salt, kerosene oil and cheaper varieties of cloth. 

By a Gazette Extraordinary the Punish Government gave powers to all Deputy 
Commissioners in their resp^tive districts to control prices of foodstufib, 
medicid supplies, cheaper qualities of cotton cloth etc. 


ISIh. The Council of Btate at Simla, unanimously passed a motion expressing 
’’profound admiration of Poland’s heroic struggle against wanton aggression 
and complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of their people and the 
unflinching determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to vioto^.” 
Bir Jagadish Prasad, Leader of the House delivered a striking speech on India’s 
duty in the war. 

In the U. P. Legislative Council, a concession which the Ministry had agreed 
to midre outside the terms of the compromise embodied in the report the 
Meet Committee on the Tenancy Bill was introduced when the Council resumed 
discussion of that Bill. 

The Congress Working Committee met at Wardha— on the war issue the 
draft resolution before the Committee would appear to follow the line of thought 
revealed in Mahatma Gandhi’s statement at Simla. 

Bir Bikanoar Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in a speech at a meeting in 
Amritsar, declared. ^1 agree with those who say that India should not interest 
her^f in Imperialist wars. But to-day you have to fight not for the sake 
of &gland but in defence of your own hearths and homes, in defence of justioe 
and rS^t, and stand In line with the Moslem countries of the world.” 

Itth. The Maharaja of Morvi offered to contribute Rs. 5 lakhs towards the 
of the war. The offor was gratefully accepted^ the Crown Representative. 

The Congress Working Committee at Wudha, Mased a resolttthm ssttlBg 
aside the oo-optation of twenty-five members to the De^ PzofMal CoBgraM 
Oon^ttee. 

14 th. In the Central Aaaembly, the lesnlta of the Seleet OommilMi eevai honta’ 
work on the Defence of India Bill were diaouseed : ^ Zefroltah JUen, Leader 
of the Honse, moved eoneiderit|oa of the Bill, which he olalmed had liepn 
materially improved In the Oramiittee stage. 
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Under the joint aiispicea of the Anglo-Indian Civil Libertiee Aaiociation and 
the Anglo-Indian Bate-payers Association in Calcutta a meeting was held in 
Calcutta under the presidency of the Mayor. A resolution urging the Anglo- 
Indian and Indian citizens of Calcutta to co-operate whole-heartedly with the 
authorities in the defence of Calcutta and India was passed. 

The CongroBB Working Committee, after a long meeting, issued a statement 
deferring Its decision on the Congress attitude towa^s the War, so as to allow 
time for further elucidation of the issues at stake. The Committee in its 
sratement, supported Poland in its fight against aggression and maintained 
that it had no quarrel with Germany or Gorman people, but with ajggrmion. 
The Committee wanted from Britain a clarification of her objective in the 
war, and invited the British Government to declare in unambiguous terms how 
it intended to apply the principle of Democracy to India. The statement added 
that a decision could not be long delayed. 

15th. The Government warned the landlords of New Delhi amdst increases in 
house rent : the property owners having attempted to increase rents by as much 


On the Indo-Afghaii frontier, a conspiracy believed to have been inspired by 
foreign influences and designed to cr^tc serious diversions on the frontier, 
simuTtaneously with the out-break of war in Europe was brought to light. It 
revealed that a group of malcontents formed a Jirgah but were repulsed when 
attempting to enter Afghanistan. 

The Tarsi Community of Karachi met under the chairmanship of Khan 
Bahadur Katrak and passed a resolution pledging their loyalty to His Majesty’s 
Government and placing their resources at Government’s disposal. 


15th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, declared, “I have come to 
the conclusion that Herr Hitler is responsible for the War.” 

Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement from Wardha : “The Working Committee’s 
statement on the world crisis took four days before it receivM final shape. 
Every member expressed his opinion freely on the draft that was, at the 
committee’s invitation, prepared by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru. I was sorry to And 
myself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given to the British 
should be given uncouditionally. This could be done on a purely non-violent 
basis. All that is required is a mental revolution on the part of British 
Btetesmen. The Oo^ress support will mean the greatest moral asset in favour 
of England and France. For Congress has no soldiers to offer. The Congress 
fights not with violence but with non-violence.” 

In the U. P. liegislative Council, an important legislative measure, namely, 
Power Alcohol Bill, was introduced, considered and J^sed. The House 
slso concluded discussion on the third reMing of the U. F. Tenancy Bill. 


MMlems and the need for supporting Britain ’‘at this time d! a common danger.” 

Sir. S. Badhakrishnan in a statement to the Press on the Congress WtNmng 
^mmitlse's resolution on war, said, ’’The statement reflects the hopes and 
fem of the Indian People.” 

Tm Working Committee of the Forward Bloc at Wardha, condemned the 
India Act amendment whidi was passed into law. 

Working Obmmittee of the All-India Moslem League concluded its session 
at New Delhi after passing a unanimous resolution dealing mainly with the 
tnmatoal situation and Federation. The portion of the resolution dealing 
with the international situation, said, ”lf lull effective and honourable oo- 
upe^ion of the Moslems is desired by the British Ogvemment in the grave 
weie whidi is facing ^ world to day and if it Is desired to bring It to a 
f j^^55Mrul termination, it must create a sense of securi^ and satisfacti o n among * 
toe Moslems and take into confidence the Moslem League which is the only 
^*{ffdeetion that can meak on behalf of Moalem India.” 

The Government of Central Provinces and Berar reviewing the annual 
fgginbteatkiii repM of the Municipal Committees for the year aoding Ifaroh 
^ ^ *1amentable CSt ol civil reponsibilities^ on the part of the 

5 ) 00 ^ of Btato d t ee ni aed OhatMd onJMenea. (fa th, 

j^nmaent motion on ttie Bworti Mr. C. mTgL OgHvia efafaud that 
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no maior decision aflecting India over had so favourable a reception by all classes 
of people ns Uis Majesty’s Government’s acceptance of the Ohatfleld Report 
on the technical and financial problems of modernizing India’s defence organiza- 
tion. 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad arrived in Lucknow for the BhisoBunnl conference. 
The Maulana assorted that the Wardha statement on war was the best in the 
circumstances and that there could be no middle way between co-operation and 
non-co'oporation. 

10th. The Government of India issued an order under the Defence of India Rules 
restraining male European Uritish subiects. including members of the Auxiliarv 
Force, India, between the a^ of 16 and 50 from leaving the country except with 
the i^rmission of the omcer commanding the district or Independent Brigade 
area, 

Mr. Sri Krishna Binha, Premier of Bihar, while inaugurating the scheme of 
compulsory education of the Muzaffarpur Municipality stressed the need of 
primary eaucation. 

In the Central Legislative Assembly, the Congress Nationalist Party’s attempts 
to effect amendment to the Defence of India Bill failed. 

Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar. Commerce Member, introduced a Dill in the Central 
Assembly to provide for the registration and more cffectivo protection of trade 
marks. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, explained the War- 
dha statement on war. He detailed at length the various items in the Congress 
resolution on War and the events which had changed the outlook of the 
Congress. Coming to the Wardha statement itself. Pandit Nehru emphasized that 
they were to act in a responsible manner so as not to alienate the progressive 
forces of the world and also to recognize the new status that India had acquired 
in the eyes of the world. He explained that the Wardha statement did not 
give a final decision which would depend upon what response England made in 
this respect. 

Mr. Asaf All, M. L. A., (Central) in a press interview at New Delhi said, "The 
Moslem League Working Committee’s statement on the international situation is 
bound to disappoint all thinking Moslems in India, The world crisis demanded 
a better grasp of fundamentals, wide vision and statesmanship of a high order." 

20th. In the Central Assembly, the third reading of the Defence of India Bill vfas 
passed.— Hie Congress Nationalist Par^ made a demand for the right of appeal 
agidnst all sentences passed by B^ial Tribunals. Mr. Aney referred to the 
fact that the Government had in the Select Committee accepted the principle 
of the right of appeal against sentences of death and transportation. 

The Council of State discussed two non -official resolutions one of which, 
relating to the manufacture of locomotives in India, was adopted in an amend- 
ed form, while the other, in rer;ard to the demand for the Indianization of the 
Indian Medical Service, was r^ted by 6 votes to 22 . 

A Press communique from Simla pointed out that the exact application of 
Ordiance II of 1933, which prescribed the registration of Earopean British 
subiects as defined therein, was not entirely clear to certain sections of the 
public : domicile whether in India or elsewhere was not condluBivo in determining 
whether a person was liable to registration. 

21st The Government of India placed at the disposal of the industrial bimnch of 
the Co-operative Department, Punjab, a sum or Rs. 23,000 to be spent in five 
years for the improvement of cottage industries. 

Pandit Jawlmrlal Nehru, in the course of an article in the ifatUmal fferald^ 
Lucknow, appealed to Britain to Uke advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
the crisis and rid hers^ of her imperialist tradition. 

The U. P. Government issued a Press Note contradicting enggestione in certain 
quarters that the Government launched a campaign to crash the Khaksar 
movemmit. 

Id. A me^g of the Anglo-Indian Oornmnni^ was held in Osloutla, nadar the 
auspices of tM Aoglo-Inaian and Domiciled European Assodstion : a resolutioa 
was pa^ unaAonsly^affin^g the fo^ty ^ Anskhlndians to Bis Hidasty 
^ King Emperor, the BiitlA £»tplre and Indis, and their nadhieH te anewer 


the call to service whenever It al^d come. . . , . . 

In the OouncU of Bilta, pass^ by ^i^ly. were pMiad 

withoat amendinait of these irece amendliig Bills to the Indisn C - ' 
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by Air Act, Indian Rubber Control Act, Indian Railways Act. Tlie fourth was 
the Bill to amend certain amendments and to repeal certain other enactments. 

I'andit Jawharlal Nehru, inaugurating the Lucknow Students’ Conference, 
reprimanded students for practising the unreality of shouting sWans. Pandit 
Nehru observed that those who were thinking in terms of the Forward Bloc, 
were in his opinion doing dis-service to the country. 


23rd. Mahatma Qandhi wrote in the Harijan, that the satisfactory termination of 
the Jaipur Satyagraha was a triumph of non-violence. 

Mahatma Qandhi in another article in the Harijan, entitled T'emple Entry” 
dealing with the alleged persecution of reformers following the throwing open 
of temples in South India, said, Trom everywhere evidence continues to pour in 
that ttie Banatanist opposition is confined to a few, and they do not hesitate to 
resort to any method however unscrupulous ” 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose issued a statement from Bombay, "My attention has 
been drawn to the remarks made by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru about the Forward 
Bloc at a recent meeting at Lucknow. Though the Forward BIqo is a dynamic 
body and has been forging ah^ during the last few mouths, it has unfor- 
tunately failed to enlist Pandit Nehru’s sympathy. I do not know what his 
conception of good and evil is, nor do I know why he has been pleased to call 
the Forward Bloc an evil.” 

The Lucknow Students’ Conference passed a resolution reiterating their con- 
fidence in Bjj. Bubhas Chandra Bose and declaring that the disciplinary action 
against Bj. Bose and other Leftists was a serious blow to the unity of national 
forces. 

The Secreta^ of the Congress Committee in one of the districts of the Puniab, 
wrote to His Excellency the Governor announcing that he along with all ower 
members of the Committee resigned and that the Congress Committee ceased 
to exist in that district. The Becretary and the other members urged that the 
Congress should give unconditional support to Britain in the War. 


24th. His Excellency the Viceroy invited Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah to 
Simla for further discussion of the situation. 

A conference was held at Cuttack, to discuss the programme of a geological 
survey to be undertaken in Orissa, Mr. Nityananda Kanungo, Minister for 
Revenue and Development presiding. The conference was attended by Dr. Dunn, 



Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, speaking at a Lucknow function, urged the creation 
of a national militia for the defence the country. 


26th. Mahatma Qandhi reached Simla to have a second consultation with His 
Exoellenoy the Viceroy, since the outbreak of war. 

In the Council of State, the first reading of the Defence of India Bill was 

piuumi d, 

Lord Zetland (Secretary of State for India) asked by Lord Snell to make a 
statement, voiced in the House of Lords the Britidi Gofemment’s appreciation 
of the support of all desses of people in India in the strmsglo against aggression, 
liord Zetland said that he readily accepted Lord B^’s I^tation in that 
”it provides me with an mortnnity for giving expression to the high appreoUh 
tion of His Maiesty’s tiovemment of the sapport which has been acooiM to 
th^ by an daases In India. From the Princes nave coma the most genssons 
offers of men, monay and penonal serrlce. Ftom iadivid^B in all porta of 

the oranti 7 them have poured in messages of sympathy atfd support. ,I am 

brad to add, however, thet in the coarse of a a&temsBt rSoanw ise^ ttioso 
wto haws been anthoiM to speak for the Indian Natlond OonmnM nave 
Indicatadihat they wonM find it difikmh to oosipente irtfh Great ISEdn in 
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the pTOseeution of the War except upon conditions afTecting the political 
relations between the two countries. These conditions have so far oeen expressed 
in abstract terms, and, 1 am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

21th. Dr. Rajcndra Prasad, Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, 
Chairman of the War Bub-Oommittee of the Congress, were invited by His 
Excellency the Viceroy to meet him on October 3. 

The Council of State passed the Defence of India Bill. 

At a meeting of Lucknow Moslems, Maulana Abul Wafd presiding, speeches 
were delivered condemning the Khaksar citation in Lucknow. 

The U. P. Government, on receiving the r^rts about the use of violence by 
Khaksar gainst police constables near Ghazi.ibad, instructed the Deputy 
Inspector General of Police to proceed to Ghaziabad to reinforce police u^anf^e- 
ments and meet the Khaksar menace effectively by the use of force or otherwise 
as District authorities considered necessary. 

28th. The appeal filed by Bj. Subhas Chandra Bose against the judgment of 
Mr. Justice B. J. Wadia in the Vithalbhai Patel will dispute, was dismissed by 
the Chief Justice and Mr. Justice KanUi at the Bombay High Court. 

The absence of hostile activity in Waziristan indicated that the Faquir of 
Ipi was living somewhere in seclusion, having dispensed with all his followers 
except three or four personal attendants. 

Tlie Customs authorities issued orders regarding the release of German goods 
to importers subject to certain conditions notwithstanding that the goods were 
not paid for in part or in full prior to the declaration of war. 

Sir Bikander Hyat Khan, the Punjab Premier, in an interview at Simla, 
suggested that Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the Moslem 
Lt^ue, should meet not as politicians but as statesmen to discuss the problem 
of^dia’s position in the War. 

2Bth. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in a statement referring to the statement made by 
Lord Zetland, the India Secretary, in the House of Lords said, “The Congress 
Working Committee had explained the position of the Congress at length and 
with clarity and dknity. Lord Zetland has not fmlowed the Working 
Committee’s example in this respect. We had tried to consider the problem 
of India in the larger context of war aims and had requested the British 
Government to declare clearly what their aims in this war were and, further, 
give effect to such aims, in so far as it was possible at the present.” 

Mahatma Gandhi, in a statement on the same subject, said 'T maintain that 
the Congress is an all inclusive body. Without offence to any body it can be 
said of It that it is the one body that has represented for over bau a century, 
without a rival, the vast masses of India, irrespective of class or creed. It ^ 
not a single interest opposed to that of the Mussalmaus or that of the people 
of the States. And the Congress has every rkht to know that it can go to 
^e people and tell ttiem that at the end of the war India's status as an 
indenmdent country is as much assured as that of Great Britain.” 

His Ezoellenoy the Viceroy opened a War Purposes Fund to receive 
the spontaneous and very generous donations for purposes connected with the 
war which have been sent to him by all sections of the community and from 
all parts of India. 

The Beimal Provincial Congress Election Tribunal, appointed by the Oongreas 
Working Committee and consisting of Mr. Batish Chandra Das Gupta, 
Khitiah Prasad Ohattopadhya and Prof. Priya Ranjan Sen mrt in Calcutta. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah. President of the Moslem League, speaking at the annual 
dinner of the Old Boys’ Association of the Osmania University at Hyde^ad 
(Deccan) said : *I hfve always believed in a Hindu Moslem pact. But such a 
pact can only be an honouraole one and not a pact which will mean destmotion 
of one and the survival of the other, 

mh. Mahatma Gandhi, writing in the Harijw, said, ’’Strange as it may appear, 
my empathies are wholly inth the allies. Willy-nilly ^is war is nM^g 
insrif into one between such democracy as the West has evolved and 
totalitarianism as it it Mfied in Herr Hitler.”. 

Ui* N. R. Barker, finance Minister, ^venment of Bengal, spesUng at a 
conference of the Meiolianti’ Association of Fsridpur, made a atrong plea Sot 
united and oo-oidinated aotkm on the part of business men. 

The U. P. Qovetnmaufe efforts to find a solution of the lubotir diapnte 
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in Cawnpore and ayert a general etrlke in the cotton and woollen mills were 
fruitless. 

Mr. B. Satyamurti, Deputy Leader of the Congress ParW in the Central 
Assembly, speaking at Madras on *India and the War’% said, **1 do hope the 
present stalemate will soon be dissolved and the result of talks between our 
leaders and the Viceroy will lead to a clarification of the claims of India, 
enabling her to play to the fullest her part in the War." 

'^Laxminarayan Day" held under the auspices of the Nagpur University, was 
celebrated at Jubbnlpore. The late Bao Bahadur D. Laxminarayan had 
donated Bs. 30,00,000 to the Nagpur University for technical and industrial 
development in the province, that sum having increased to Bs. 55,00,000. 


OCTOBER— 1939 


Chief Event! : — The Congresa resolution on War— ^The Viceroy's 
Statement on India's Political Future — Congress Ministries in the Provinces 
called upon to resign : — Several Ministries resigned. 

lit. Hie Public Health Commissioner in his annual report for 1937, stated that 
"Fevers’* alone accounted for over 3,000,000 deaths or 55 per cent of the total 
mortality and respiratory diseases for 8%. 

Mr. it. A. Kidwai, the acting Premier of U. P. in a statement observed, "It 
appears that in certain quarters a suspicion is entertained that the Government 
is determined to crush the Khaksars. There is no such intention." 

The Moslems at Sukkur, contrary to the decisions of the Council of Action to 
postpone direct action, launched Saty^aha with a view to securing possession of 
Manzalg^ 

The Upper House in Bihar, inspite of the Government’s opposition, passed Mr. 
G. Lai’s Bill to amend the Buast Land Bestoration Act. The Bill laid down 
that there should be a right of appeal to both parties from orders passed by the 
collector or a person authorized by him. 


id. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru 
arrived at Delhi for their interview wiUi His Excellency the Viceroy.— Final 
talks between Mahatma Gandhi and the Conness leaders before the Viceroy’s 
interview with Dr. Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Nehru, chairman of the Congress 
war sub'committee took place at New Delhi. 

The Government of Bombay issued a Press Note which dispelled the notion 
that foreign degrees in nou-technical subjects conferred advantages in the 
matter of Government appointments. 

Ihe Government of Bihar’s rural development scheme started with its formal 
inauguration by the Ministers, parliamentary secretaries and other prominent 
leaders of Bihar, in the different districts. 

A statement from Bombay, issued by Sir Chimanlal Bitalvad. Sir Cowasji 
Jehangir, Mr. V. N. Ghandavarkar (liberals), Mr. V. D. Savarkar (Hindu Maha- 
sabha), Mr. N. C. Eelkar, Dr. B. B. Ambedkar, expressed the view that the 
Congress and the Moslem League do not represent the whole or even the bulk of 
India and that any constitutional or administrative arrangement arrived at between 
the Qovemment and the Congress and the Moslem League could not be blndins 
on the Indian people. 

In aeeordanoe with the decision of the General Council of the Bfasdoor Sabha 
to bring about a general strike in the textile mills of Cawnpore in sympathy 
with the strikers of the Victoria Mills, abont 12,000 workers went on strike. 


interview, 


M. Mr. C. Bajagopalaohariar, Premier of Madns, declared in an 
"Prohibition u booed on the firm foundation of popular desire and has 
ineud a future far bevond the boundaries of mere temperance laws." 

^ Government df Bengal, having considered the individual canoe! ef 9 
politicBl prisoners and the feoommendauons of the Advisory Committee on tfad 


sraej^oraeiedjihem to be rdeos^ 


Air 


_ ioe Department Press Note annoonoed that vacancies in the Royal 

Fm Unit! in India would be filled lor the first time by lomd xecniitment. 

Thme major points, disouased at the interview between His , EieeUeiMy the 
Vieet^ anoDr. B^mlra Fiaasd and Pandit Jawharlal Nehm, were 


to have been : (I) : 


war aima and her peace aims. (11) The tttant to 
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which effect may be given as soon as f^ssible to her aims in India. (Ill) Oon- 
gresB co-operation in India's war organisation. 

4th. Mis Excellency the Viceroy, continuing his consultations with political leaders, 
had a three quarter of an hour talk with Sardar Vallavbhai Patel. 

The U. P. Assembly passed the Tenancy Bill, incorporating the amendments 
made by the U. P. Council. 

Bth. Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Moslem League President, had 
interviews with His Excellency the Viceroy. Mr. Jinnah informed that he had 
duly placed the views of the various communities before the Viceroy and he 
was confident that these would receive careful attention and consideration by 
His Excellency. 

At Meerut, the military were called out to control the ugly situation ci^eated 
by the communal riot which broke out on the 4th. Octoher. Two huadied 
persons were arrested. 

The Bihar Assembly adopted a rule empowering the speaker to suspend any 
member acting in a disorderly manner from attending the sittings of the 
Assembly for a period not exceeding the term of the session in which this 
prerogative might be assorted. 

6th. Sj. Bubhas Chandra Bose received a telegram inviting him to an interview 
with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi on October 10. 

A large number of kidnapping outrages occurred in the the North-West 
Frontier Province. Eight persons were kidnapped near Manzal while travelling 
in a mail lorry. 

Tth. The Working Committee of the Congress assembled at Wardha. Two sittings 
were held, one in the morning for three hours and the second in the afternoon 
for 0 hours. Mahatma Gandhi was present at the second meeting. The 
Committee heard accounts of the interviews which Mahatma Ganoni and 
members of the war sub-committee bad with H. E. the Vicery and also Pandit 
Jawharlal Ndiru’s conversations with Mr. Jinndii. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the ^art>an, headed ‘'The unfortunate 
people o1 Travancore”, said, "The Princes will render Great Britain a real 
service when they can offer their services not as so many autocrats but as true 
representatives of their people.” He continued by saying, *In these times 
every one of the Princes has powers of absolute autocrats. Hitler enjoys no 
greater powers. Britain’s position as the self-constituted guardian of democracy 
18 compromised so long as it has more than 600 autocrats as her allies. 

The Government of Bind in a statement on the Manzalgah Batyagraha at 
Bukkur pointed out that hitherto they refrained from using their lawful powers 
to put an end to violence but further acts of violence on the part of the 
Batyagrahis would be met with adequate action. 

Sth. The fourth annual meeting of the Indian Science News Association took 
place at the University Oollege of Science, Calcutta. Dr. Batya Oharan Laha 
presided. 

The Council of the provincial Moslem League at Lucknow, decided not to 
support the Khaksar movement.— Mr. Jinnah decided to mediate in the dispute 
with the Government 

Bth. A resolution seeking the All-India Oongress Oommittee's approval of the 
Working Committee's statement issued from wardha on Beptember 14 on the 
war situation and repeating the invitation to the British Government to state 
their war and peace aims, was passed by the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha. The resolution was placed before the All-India Congress Committee, 
which also met at Wardha. 

sBoood week ^ of His Exoellenoy the Viceroy’s talks with Indian leaders 
since his return to New Delhi from Simla began oy granting interviews to 
Nawab Mahomed Ismail Khan, President <n the United Provinces Modem 
League, Mr. V. D. Savarkar. Preiudent of the Hindu Mahasahha. and Dr. B. R. 
Amtaedicar. Mr. p. N. Banru, President of the National UbenI Fedetition 
received an invitatloa form His ExesUenoy the Viceroy. 

The AU-lndia Congress Committee scBoorned mter about 22 amendmenta 
had been moved to the Working Committee^ "War crisis” resolntkii. Uptik of 
the movers d the amendmenta belonged to the Laftiit group and the burden 
of their amendmenta wsa to ask the OongieM to stand by part d e eia r a t lons 
xegexding War. 
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10th. His Ezoellency the Vicer^ granted intorriewe to Mr. A« Aikman, Leader 
of the European group in the Central Aesemblv, Sj. Subhaa Chandra Bose, 
Ixsader of the Forward Bloc and Bardar Auranszen Khan from Peshawar. 

The Congress Working Committee's resmution on war was passed by the 
All-India Congress Committee by 188 votes to 58. Pandit Jawnarlal Nehru 
severely* criticized the talk of a break-away by a section of the organization 
which might threaten independent action if the Working Committee did not 
achieve in negotiation with the British Government substantially what the 
Leftists wantecL 

The Government of Bengal made an appeal to Labour not to resort to strike 
rec klessly in the time of emergency. It was pointed out that the Minister for 
Labour was always ready to hear the complaints of workers and would do all 
in his power to bring about an amicable settlement. 

11th. His Excellency the Viceroy granted interviews to Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, the Maharaj^hiraja of Burdwaii and Mr.. A. R. Elliot 
Lockhart of the European Association. 

Mahatma Gandhi was present at the meeting of the Standing Committee 
of the States Peoples’ Conterence at Wardha. Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and 
Dr. Pattabhi Bitaramayya wore also present. The question of appointing a 
States Sub-Committee in order to bring about greater contact and co-ordination 
between the States Peoples’ Conference Standing Committee and the Congress 
Working Committee was discussed. 

Sir Sikander Hyat Khan, Premier of the Punjab, addressing a batch of 70 
panchayat oflicers at Lahore, said that the province was proud of its sacrifices 
in the last war, when 62 percent of the men in the Indian Army were Punjabis. 

At the conference which the members of the Congress Working Committee 
at Wardha had with the Premiers of the Congress governed provinces, problems 
arising out of the war, particularly the working of the different Ordinanoes, 
were discussed. 

Mr. D. K. Sanyal, Secretary, Appointments Board, Calcutta University, in 
his second year’s report on the Working of the Board for the year ended May 
31, 1039, observed : '*A tendency is observable that University trained young 
men are shaking off their prejudices against hard and hazardous work." 

12th. The All-India Congress Committee’s resolution passed at Wardha demanding 
a clear statement of Britain’s war aims found support in numerous comments 
all throughout India. — Mr. F. E. James, u. l. a. (Central) addressing a meeting 
of the European Association at Coonoor said that the need for a clear statement 
of Britain’s war aims had been emphasized not only in India but also in 
Britain itself. There was nothing wrong in the request, and there was no 

reason why it should not bo granted In Bombay, the Timet of India said, 

"The position of OonCTCss Governments is fast becoming difllcult, and we trust 
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The Hon’ble Mr. C. RajacopAlachariar, the Premier of Madras, had an 
interview with His Excellency the Viceroy. 

14th. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, headed ‘^on Trial,” said, “It 
is better for India to discard violence altogether— even in the defence of her 
borders.’’ He continued : “In the course of conversations with members of the 
Working Committee, I discovered that their non-violence had never gone beyond 
fighting the British Government with that weapon.” 

Sir Abdul Halim Ghuznavi, in the course of a Press statement, put forward 
a plea for the enlistment of Bengali youths in the army. 

A clash occurred between a party oi Police and about 60 Khaksars who arrived 
in Lucknow by train. 

l^e Government declared a blockade i^^ainst the Afridis of Khyber Agency. 
It applied both to Afridis seeking entry into British territory and o persons 
from British territory seeking entry into Afridi country. 

Mrs. Vijayalakshmi Pandit, Minister for Local Bclf-Government, U. P. pre- 
sided over the opening session of the Agra Province Women’s Conference held 
in Cawnpore. 

15th. The fifth Marketing Officers Conference which was opened by Kunwar Bir 
Jagadish Prasad on October 10, at Now Delhi, concluded its session. The most 
important subject under discussion related to the measures to be taken during 
the War to keep in touch with current prices, visible stocks, available supplies 
of essential commodities etc. 

Pandit Ambika Prasad Bajpai, presiding over the 28th annual session of the 
All-India Hindi conference at Benares, declared, “The only language which can 
be the national language of India is Hindi.” 

Presiding at the eleventh session of the Gauhati Prabasi Bengali Ghatra 
Bammilani, Professor Humayun Kabir dealt on the different phases of Bengali 
literature and its influence on the national character of Bengal. 

lath. H. E. the Viceroy granted interviews to Kumarraja Muthia Ghotiar, Rao Bahadur 
M. G. Rajah, Major Bir Muhammad Nawaz Khan, Rai Bahadur ^rakha Bingh 
and Master Tara Bingh. — His Bbccellency’s consultations with representative 
leaders of Indian political life drew to a close. 

Mr. Biikiishna Binha, the Bihar Premier, when he moved a resolution relating 
to the war, framed on the lines of the recent All-India Gongress Gommittee 
resolution in the Bihar Assembly, declared, “India is only waiting for a gesture 
from Great Britain and millions would then rush to give their lives in the 
battle-field to help her in the present War.” 

Sir Mirza Ismail, Dewan of Mysore, addressing the Representative Assembly, 
observed, “Let me suggest to our misguided patriots that constitutional reform— 
if that is what they are aiming at— is bwt effected by reason and not by rowdyism.” 

17th. His Excellency the Viceroy’s appeal for unity Two important announce- 
ments with regard to the politick future ot India and the country’s attitu^ to- 
wards the war were made by His Excellency the Viceroy in a statement issued 
from New Delhi.— Hie ExceHency stated (that he was authorized by His Maiesty’s 
Government to say that at the end of the War they would be very willing to 
enter Into consultation with representatives of the several oommuniUes, parties 
and Interests in India, and with the Indian Princes with a view to seouring 
their aid and co-operation in the framing of such constitutional modi^tibns 
as might seem desirsble.— Hie Excellency announced the immediate estabUsh- 
ment of a consultative group, renmentative of all major political parties in 
British India and of the Indian ranees, which would have ss its object the 
association of public opinion in India with the conduct of the war qaestions 
relating to war activities. 

The Oovemment of ^ogal completed their examination of all the oases ol 
terrorist and civil diaobedienoe prisoners which were placed before the Advisory 
Committee. Prisoners numbering 149 were released nnoonditioi^y, 43 were 
idessed or offered thdr idem on conditions, 7 were grantM lemiasion 
and in 40 oases clemency Iras lefnaed. The Piese oommnnique stated that the 
flgnxes compared veA favootebly with the Advisory Committee w1^ were that 
lio prisoners should be rdeasM unconditionally, and 33 oQndidonally, df* 
lemiadon should be granted in 15 oases and that domeoef dmd be fenmed in 
4j5 oases. 

His Exodlenoir die 'Goveniar ol Bangd promulgated an Otdinaiioe edyt ^ 
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Benf;al Jute Regulation Ordinance. 1039, to regulate the cultivation of jute in the 
province and to enable the Government to prepare a record of the lands on which 
]ute was being grown in 1939. 

18th. Mahatma Gandhi characterized H. E. the Viceroy’s declaration on India’s politi- 
cal future, as '^profoundly disappointing.”— The Mahatma in a statement saia : “It 
would have been better if the British Government had declined to make any 
declaration whatsoever. The long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that 
the old policy of divide and rule is to continue. Bo far as I can see the Congress 
will be no party to it. “The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to m no 
dcmoi'racy for India if Britain can prevent it Another Round Table is promised 
tlie end of the war. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail, llie Congress 
asked for bread and it has got a stone.” 

Lord Zetland, Secretary of State for India, concluded an address in the 
House of Lords in which ho dealt with India’s attitude to the war, the varying 
demands of her leaders for political freedom and the diflUculties which confronted 
the British Government in meeting those demands, by saying, “This then is my 
appeal to the peoples of India -that in comradeship with us, while presenting a 
united front to the forces ranged against us thev strive after that agreement 
among themselves without which they will surely fail to achieve that unity 
which IS an essential of nationhood.” 

Maulana Abul Kalam Azad and Pandit Jawharlal Nehru Issued a ioiot state- 
ment “We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. The whole 
statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for nationally and 
internationally. It is the statement which would have been out of date twenty 
years ago ; to-day it has absolutely no relation to reality. There is no mention in it 
of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination.” Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. 
the Madras Premier, describea the statement as “deeply disapi^inting.’’ 
Dr. B. R. Ambedkar, the Depressed classes spokesman supported the Viceroy. 
The latter in a Press interview at Bombay stated, "What else could the Viceroy 
have done in the circumstances of the case.” 

Sir Jawala Prased Srivastava, a former U. P. Minister, in a statement hoped 
that the declaration by the Viceroy would give complete satisfaction to all sec- 
tions of Indians. 

Mr. M. A. F. Hirtzel, Vice-President of the European Association, referred to 
the Viceroy’s declarations. Ue said interalia : “Fortunately, while His Excellency 
has been able on the one hand with the authority of His Maiestv’s Government 
to give an assurance regarding modification of the details of the Act of 1935 in 
the light of Indian opinion at the end of the war, on the other hand he has 
given binding assurances to the minority communities that their interests will be 
fully consults.” 

19th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, in the course of a statement on the 
Viceroy’s declaration, said : “There is no room now left for any one to doubt 
that British pdicy remains as it always has been.” 

A meeting of Depressed Classes citizens in Delhi Province with Rao Bahadur 
M. C. Raja, passed a resolution offering unconditional oo-operation to the British 
Government and wishing success to British arms. 

In the course of an interview at Nagpur, Mrs. Barojini Naidu commenting on 
the Viceroy's statement said, ”Our internal disunity mav undoubtedly be some- 
times successfully exploited as a text to preach a plausible sermpn against the 
freedom of India, but in this supreme hour of international crisis tt would have 
been an act of wisdom not to expose so clearly and cruelly the fundamental 
disparity between Indian ideas and British Policies.” 

90th. Bir Tej Bahadur Bapru, the liberal leader commented on the Viceroy’s 
statement saying, “The Viceroy’s declaration is bound to cause much 
diMppointment among those in the country who have already made up their 
minds as to the future constitution of India and the precise method of achieving 
It.” But he pointed out that no useful purpose would be served by refusing to 
face realities. 

^Dr. Rt^dra Prasad, in i Press interview at Wardha, said, “Hie ^eeipy’s 
statement leaves no room for further disouHion. The Blinistries cannot last. The 
weumstaaces and conditions refating to various provinces differ and Uum will 
nave to be ^tahen into consideration by ns in this connexion.” 
list In an intervipir at Wiidha» Dr* B^dia Fnaad said, ’“Hwro if no need lor 
5 
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In the Punjab Assembly, Mr. Maqbool Mahmood. Parliamentary Secretary 
to the lb:emier, informed Ohoiidhuri Eartar Singh that 2,108 persona were 
arrested in connexion with the Kisan Morcha at Lahore and other places ; of 
these 1042 had been released in pursuance of the statement made by the 
Government. 

25tfa. The Daily Herald published a special message from Mahatma Gandhi. It 
stated, '^Thc Congress has left the door open to Britain to amend her mistake.” 

8ir Nrifiendra Nath Sircar delivering the Convocation Address of the Univer- 
sity of Mysore, said, ‘The fashionable slogan now-a-days is 'down with Imj^ia- 
lihm’ but none of those, who from their aujouru in the giddy heights of cloud- 
Itiud refuse to tread on terrafirma, can fail to realize that as wo are situated 
It IB a matter for thankfulness that we are part of a powerful Empire.” 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru met some journalists at a conference in Bombay 
and explained the Congress view point regarding the minoiities with particular 
reference to the Moslem. 

Mr. N. R. Barker, Finance Minister, Bengal, in a Press statement, said : "It 
has been my misfortune to differ from my leader and colleague Mr. Fazlul Huq 
on several occasions in the past, and his latest statement criticizing my views 
on the recent announcement of the Viceroy is another which I cannot in justice 
to myself let go unnoticed.” 

Mr. C. Rajogopalachari had a long interview with His Excellency the Governor 
of Madras, when the Premier informed His Excellency of the discussions 
of Congress Working Committee at Wardha, leading to their direction to 
Congress Ministries to resign. 

In the Bombay Assembly, Mr. B. G. Kher moved the Congress Party’s 
resolution on war. Mr. Kher’s resolution stated inter aha : “This Assembly 
regrets that the British Government have made India a participant in the war 
between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India 
and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, passed laws and 
adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of provincial Governments.” 


Sir Samuel Hoare, replying to the debate on India in the House of Commons 
wood Benn, declared : ' 


26Ui. 

initiated by Mr. Wedgwood* ]^nn, declared : "^ere are now two kinds of Domi- 
nion Status, as some people seem to think. The Dominion Status that we 
contemplated was the Dominion Status which has been described by Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn— Dominion Status of 1926. That Dominion Status is not a prize 
that is given to a deserving community but is the recognition of the facts that 
actually exist. As soon as these facts exist in India, and in my views the 
sooner they exist the better, the aim of our policy will be achieved. If there 
are difficulties iu the way, they are not of our making. They are inherent in 
the many divisions between classes and communities in the great sub-continent. 
It must be the aim of Indians themselves to remove these divisions just as it 
should be our aim to help Indians in their task. 

The Madras Lwslative Assembly passed by 153 votes to 22, the Premier’s 
resolution on the War,— The Moslem League party staged a walk-out as the 
amendment tabled by the leader of the group was disallowM by the Speaker. 

In the Bombay Legislative Assembly, the Congress party’s resolution m War 
was discussed by the House. Commending his resolution to the House, Mr. 
B. & £her traced the events leading up to the critical situation and recalled 
the Congress demand for a declaration of policy. 

Sardai Ballavbhai Patel, Pandit JawharlalNsl^ and Mr. Bhnlabhai Desai addres- 
sed a public meeting at Biombay and explained the Working Committee's resolution 
cm the war situation. Pandit Nehru said that the Britulh Government’s de- 
cl^sr^ons showed that they believed that ^ sitting in Ae Ministerial be^es, 
me^ Congress had fotrgotten its aspirations. The Congress demanded that consti- 
tution bised on the will of the people should be framed. 

27th. Bir Samud Hoare’s statesaent created a definitely favourable impresaion In 
imofflcial quarters in New DeUd, for it was oonsidmred that the relerenoe to 
the possibility of expanding the Vloe^’a Council would be well reeeiv^ both 
by CoDgreMmen and the League. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statemsot, appreoiated the oonoiliatory tone ol Bir 
Bmuei Hoaieh apeeolL asM for pro^ that "Britain has ahM her imperia- 
ereTbsto India is £elaied independent.” MiSatma GimSi 
t ^ ^Qie CoAgttM deMNi is an impentive call of doty* It puts mostly 
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the CongresB and tho British Government on trial. Nothing but good will 
come out of it, if both will play the game.’' 

The Madras Ministry tenderra its resignation, which was not accepted by His 
Excellency the Governor. It was stated tnat resignations by Congress Ministers 
could not be accepted until arrangements were made for carrying on the Govern- 
ments in the provinces affected. 

In a Press interview at Wardha, in connextion with the House of Commons 
debate on India, Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, said : “Mahatma 
Gandhi's statement represents my reaction to tSir Samuel Hoare’s speech in the 
Commons debate and it is hardly necessary forme to say much more.” 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in a Press statement, wrote about reference of the Congress- 
League question to an arliitration tribunal. 

The Bombay Legislative Assembly, by 92 votes to 56, passed wi^h a slight 
change, the Congress party’s resolution on war which was introduced by the 
Premier, Mr. B. G. Kher. The Moslem League party’s amendment to the 
effect that democracy was unsuited to the genius of the country, was rejected 
by 89 votes to 23. 

Mr. G. N. Bardoloi, the Assam Premier, issued a reply to the statement of 
Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, regarding the treatment of Moslems 
in Congress provinces. 

In the United Provinces Assembly, Pandit G. B. Pant, the Premier, moved 
the Congress party’s resolution concerning Britain’s war aims,— the resolution 
was on the lines of the Bombay resolution. Chaudhuri Kaliq-uz-zaman, leader 
of the Moslem League party, in moving his party’s amendment to the Congress 
resolution, apnealeu to Congress to reconsider their decision and come to terms 
with the Moslem League. 

The Bengal Provincial Hindu Mahasabha issued a statement on the declaration 
made by the viceroy, saying : “We fully realize the g^ravity of the situation 
and the menace that confronts India. We feel it our duty to call upon the 
youths of Bengal to rally to the defence of their country and also call upon 
the Government immediately to create a suitable atmosphere and to devise proper 
machinery to provide them with military training and all other equipments so 
as to enable them to do their duty.” 

Congress leaders exchanged views at Lucknow, with Maulana Abul Ealam 
Azad and Moslem League leaders with Chaudhuri Ehaliq-uz-Zaman. The 
opinion was held in both quarters that 3ir Samuel Hoaro’s statement recorded 
an advance on the Viceroy’s declaration. 

Mr. C. P. N. Binha, the Leader of the Opposition in the Bihar Assembly 
appealed to the Congress to reconsider their decision with regard to the giving 
up of office in the provinces. 

28111 . Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, that “the control and management 
of civil disobedience has been left in my hands. The best way of losing a 
cause is to abuse your opponent and to trade upon his weakness. Whatever 
may be true of other modes of warfare, in Satyi^raha it has been hdd that 
causes for failure are to be sought within. The reiuaal by the British Govern- 
ment to fulfil the Congress hope that they would make the expected declaration, 
is solely due to the weakness in the Congras organization and Congressmen.” 

ISahatma Gandhi, in another article in the aarijan, in reply to a Moslem 
correspondent, said : “lave and let live on mutual forbrnrance and toleratum is 
the law of life.” 

In the U. F. Assembly, Nawabzada Liaquat All Khan, General Becretary of 
the Moslem League, in answer to the repeated chargee levelled against him 
by Congress speakers that the Lmgue was betraying the Islamic ideal of demo- 
oTBcy, explained that the Moslem League was not opposed to democracy but 
only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1935. 

The OounoU of Rulers of the Eastern States Agency at a meeting in Calcutta, 
adopted a resolution expressing steadfast loyalty and unfiindhing devotion to 
His Majesty the King Emperor. 

nth. His Excellenoy the Vioeroy issued invitations to the leaden of the Congress 
and of the Moslmn League to meet him at New Delhi : flu invitations were 
assumed to be in connexion with consultations envisaged in Sir Samuel 
Hoare’s speech in the House of Commons. 

Dr* Rajendra Prasad the Congress President, in explaining the implieatioas 
of the rescttutioa of the Ooogieeo workiBg Oommitteei in u circular letter to the 
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Provincial CongreBs CommitteeB, ezpreBsed the view : "Our non-violence to-day 
iB put to the greatest test in reBpect of Hindu-Mofllem relatione. Congreaeinen 
have to show their non-violence— in particular at the time of Hindu-Moalem 
riots by losing their lives, if need be, to prevent them. They may not take 
sides.” 

l>r. (j. B. Arundale, President of the Theosophical Society, addressing a 
public meeting at Salem, pointed out that the war was fought not only for the 
jircBervatioii of peace and democracy in Europe but that it was a war against 
injustice, aggression and evil things whenever they might be, and that it was 
a war foi India’s freedom. He incidentally remarked, "Mr. Gandhi is not a 
]*ohtical leader but a spiritual leader.” 

His Excellency the Governor of Madras received Eumarraja Muthiah Ghettiar, 
Loader of the Opposition and of the Justice Party in the Madras Assembly, 
who informed His Excellency that he was unable to accept the invitation 
to assist in forming a Council of Ministers. 

Under the reforms announced in the Rajkot Darbar Gasbtte Extraordinary, 
the Kajkot State Assembly would be reconstituted so as to ooneist of 60 members, 
excluding the President, of whom 40 would be elected and 20 nominated aud 
of the latter 5 should be official members. 

Mr. H. S. Buhrawardy, Labour Minister, Bengal issued a statement, observing, 
"The feelings of the Moslems of India towards the war are explicit. This 
war has arouHed in us a deeper regard for the ideals for which the British 
people and the British Government stand than ever and has evoked spontaneous 
feeling of loyalty and a deaire to take our ahare in the burden of the War.” 

30th. Hia Excellency Lord Elrskine accepted the resignation of the Madras Ministry 
and took over the administration of the Presidency. The Legislature was 
prorogued. 

The United Provinces Ministry also resigned. 

In the Assam Legislative Assembly, the Oongress resolution on war which 
was moved by the Premier was carried by 127 votes to 2. An amendment by 
the Moslem League was defeated by 128 votes to 19. 

Pandit Jawbarlal Nehru, in a Press statement accepted Mr. Faslul Huq’s 
'‘challenge” and invited his co-operation to investigate his "fantastic” charges 
against Congress Governments. 

As a result of the Congress Working Committee debarring Bj. Bubhas Chandra 
Bose from holding the office of the President of the Bengal Provincial Concress 
Committee or any other office of elective Congress booies, the executive of the 
Provincial Congress at its meeting in Calcutta, dected Mr. Rajendra Chandra 
Deb, as Piesident of the B. P. 0. 0. in place of Bj. Bose. There waa no other 
candidate. 

81st. H. E. the Viceroy’s decision to invite Congress and Moslem League leaden 
to a joint discussion gave deep satisfaction in all quarters. 

The Congress Ministries in Bihar and Bombay resigned. 

Labour forces were to be trebled in India’s ammunition, gun and shell 
factories. This statement wss the fint indication officiallv to be nven of the 
extent of the Government’s programme lor the development of the country’s 
ordnance factories which ultimately would far exceed thcar present maximum 
capMity of production. 

Bj. Bubhas Chandra Bose, critioiang some of the statements by Mshatina 
Gandhi and Dr. Raiendra Prasad said, rwarding the weakness in Congress 
organization and Congress men. "In my humble opinion this failure is largely 
due to bod leadership, both before the out-bieak of war and after.’* 

Pandit Jawbarlal Ndiru, in an address at Loolmow, said that the differencea 
between the Congress and British Government were fundamental. 


NOVEMBER~1939 

Chief Event! : — Lord ZeUajid’B Statement in the Lotds on 
British intention! toward! Indie — ^The Vioeioy'! Bxoedoeit MeMege 
to the Indian people — Conetitutional Beform! annonnee d in the Myiore 
State^ongeeM Workiog Oominittae meeting in Allahabad. 
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lat. Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the All-India Moslem 
League, and Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the ConKress. held a joint 
co^rence with His Excellency the Viceroy in New Delhi. Mr. Jinnah also 
attended the conference at the Vicky’s House. A discussion of general 
character took ])1ace after which the meeting atRourned. 

Following the resignations by the Congress Ministries in the United Provinces, 
Bihar and Bombay, the Governors of the above provinces invited the leadcis 
of the Opposition in the respective assemblies for consultation regarding the 
formation of alternative Ministries. The leaders of the Opposition expressed 
their inability to form Ministries in those provinces. 

In the G. P. Assembly at Nagpur, the first measure to be taken for discussion 
was the C. P. and Berar Vidya Mandir and the constitution of committees for 
their management the Opposition motion for the recirculation the Bill 
was rejectedT 

2nd. Pandit Jnwharlal Nehru and Maulana Abul Ealam Azad arrived at New 
IMhi, where they met Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad. Then 
Mahatma Gandhi had a conversation with Mr. M. A. Jinnah. Hojicb of an 
agreement between Congress and the Moslem League on a joint proposal to bo 
placed before the Viceroy for the settlement of India’s immediate politi<'al 
difficulties became brighter following Mahatma Gandhi's decision to prolong 
his stay at Delhi. 

Lord Zetland, in the House of Lords, made a statement of Biitain’s intentions 
towards India, replying to a debate on India : ^It is sometimes said still in 
India that we are fighting to maintain Imperialism there, but every step token 
since 1919 has emphasized and ratified the determination of the people of this 
country to work for Self-Government in India. Our intentions remain what 
they have been ever since the Act of 1919. We are striving our best with all 
sincerity to assist in removing the obstacles which at Jpresent lie in the path 
of the fulfilment of the promises which have been made. But I still find from 
my practical experience every day of the yiar for the past 4 or 5 years that it 
is no use ignoring difficulties in your path. What you may do is to work 
patiently and in all sincerity to remove them. 


8rd. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, informed the Pressmen at New 
Delhi, that the Congress reply to be made to the Viceroy was ready and was 
expected to be sent on the 4th November. In reply to a question, he said 
that the reply was not a joint one by the Congress ana the Moslem League. 
An indication of the trend of the Congress reply was taken to be contains in 
a statement by Dr. Rajendra Prasad in which he invited the British Government 
to “throw on Indians the responsibility of producing an agreed constitution 
without any interference from outside ana to promise to give statutory effect 
to it when produced.” 

H. £. the Governor of Bihar accepted the resignation tendered by his Council 
of Ministers and assumed control of all legislative and administrative powers 
within the Province. 

H. E. the Governor of the United Provinces accepted the resignation tendered 
^ the Ministers, and issued a proclamation suspwding the constitution. His 
Esoellency in a broadcast talk appealed for public co-operation in the 
successful prosecution of the War. 

In the Punjab Assembly, the Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by ^e various 

S urties were discussed. The main resolution was moved by Sardor Bahadur 
urbachan Singh (Unionist) and Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, Leader of the 
Opposition (Congress) moved an amendment 
In the Orissa Legislative Assembly, Mr. Biswonath Das, the Premier, moved 
the Congress War resolution. Speaking on the resolution. Mr. Das said that 
India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. “Indian leaders 


the application of BHtadn's War idms to India. 

H. E. the Governor of the Central Provinces aaked the Mioiatry tiiat with 
gard to thdr impending leaignation, due notice ahould be given to en^d 
is Excellency to make fldtemate arrangementa to carry on the aomiiiiBtratiea. 

A meeting of Hindus held under the pnsidjmey of Dr. B. S. Moooje at 
agpur. resolved to inform HiS Eipeileiii^ the Yiceroy that Mahatma Gssidhl 
ling of the Oongreas does not cspfsssnt Uindns. and to wam the Govunmeftt 


India did not want to worry England in her difficult days. “Indian leaders 
declared sympathy and support to the allied cause”. All that she want^ was 

aima fA Tn<lla 


regard to thdr impendi 
His Excellency to make 


Nagpur, resolved to inform EitoeHem^ the Vicaroy that Mahatma Gandhi 
being of the Oongreas doea not cspiesent Uindns. and to wam the Government 
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that anv communal aettlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu 
Mahasabna as a result of conversations now in progress in Delhi would not be 
acceptable and binding on Hindus. 

4tb. Replies to suggestions for a settlements of some of the major problems of 
India’s ]H)Iitical future were submitted to the Viceroy bv Dr. Rajendra Prasad, on 
behalf of the Coneress, and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, on behalf of the Moslem League. 

Mahatma Ganahi had an interview with H. E. the Viceroy in the morning 
while Mr. M. A. Jinnah met His Excellency later in the day. Mahatma Gandhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad left New Delhi. 

On the Hindu Moslem question, Mahatma Gandhi said, “No pact seems to be 
111 front of us. Janab Jinnah Baheb looks to British power to safeguard Moslem 
lights. Nothing that the Congress can do or concede will satisfy him." 

The Orissa Ministry resigned. The House adopted the resolution by 30 votes 
to 16. 

The Governor of Bombay accepted the resignation of the Ministry and issued 
a proclamation suspending the constitution. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan, entitled “The next atep", 
remarked, “1 have never felt the weight of responsibility as heavily as I do 
to-day m connexion widi the present impasse with the Brit sh Government. The 
resignation of the Congress Ministries was a necessity, but the next step is by 
no means clear. Congressmen seem to be expecting a big move. Some 
correspondents tell me that if 1 only give the call, there will be an alMndia 
response such as has never been made before and thev assure me that people 
will remain non-violent. Beyond their assurance I nave no other proof in 
support of their statement. I nave proof in my possession to the contrary." 

Mahatma Gandhi, in an interview to the Indian correspondent of the 
Manchester Guardian on the Lords debate on India said that he was shocked at 
Loid Zetland’s suggestion that the Congress was a Hindu organization and was 
amazed that it could emanate frqpa one in the responsible position of Secretary 
of State. 

From Hyderabad (Deccan), a communique said : "The Air Council has decided 
to allocate His Exalted Highness’ gift of £100,000 towards the cost of a new 
lighter eauodion to be formed shortly and to be known as "The Hydiuabad 
Squadron.” 

A report detailing action taken by the Central and Provincial Oovernments 
during 1937-38 on the recommendations of the Royal Commission on Labour 
stated, that continued attention was being paid by the Provincial Governments 
to the health and welfare of the industrial worker. 

6th. H. E. the Viceroy in a broadcast message to the Indian people and in an 
official statement issued from New Delhi, stated, "I am not prepared to accept 
this failure. I propose in due course to try Main in consultation with the 
leaders of these great political parties and the ninces to see if even now there 
may still be the possibility of securing unity." 

The correspondence which passed between His Excellency, Mahatma (jhindhi 
and Dr. Rajendra Prasad while the negotiations in Delhi were in progress, were 

P ublished uong with His Excellency’s statement. That from Dr. Rajendra 
‘rasad to Hla Ezoollency emphasized the Congress Party’s insistence on the 

g ranting of its demands and regretted that the communal question had been 
rageea into the Delhi oMouatioos. Mr. Jinnah’s letter to the Viceroy 
revealed the unwillinffness dt Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Rajendra Prasad to enter 
into negotiationB wiu the Moslem Leader for a communal aettlement in the 
provincial field until the British Government had complied with Congress 
demandiix 

The Government of Mysore, passing orders on the report of the constitutional 
Reforms Committee whioh concludea its labours, announced the reforms to be 
introduced in the State. *'The State Ezeetttive Council will be enlarged and it 
will heresfter consist of the Dewan and four Mmisters. The Dewau will be 
appointed by the Midnraja. Of the four Ministers, iM of whom will be 
nominated by the at least two will be drawn from amoM the deoted 

members of the Representative Aseendjly and the Legialatlve OounoiL The 
Legislative Oonnoil will have an elected majority, of its 68 members 44 will be 
deoted 24 uomina^. **11w fmiohiie lor the Bementattve -Aisembly 
(Unmr House) will be eactenM so tbit the dectoiate will be ebont dodm Up 
pneenlifam.'* 
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Budir Vallavbhai Patel, addreesing OongresB volunteers at Ahmedabad said 
that the Oongress did not intend to harass the British Government at the 
present moment. The sympathies of Indian leaders were with Britain and 
France, and they believed that the spread of Nazism would lead to the destruc- 
tion of civilization. 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah issued a statement from New Delhi, "I assure Mr. Gandhi 
that the Mussalmans of India depend upon their own inherent strength. Wo 
are determined to fight and fight to the last ditch for rights to which we are 
entitled inspite of the British or the Congress. We do not depend on any body.” 
eth. Mahatma Gandhi passing through Nagpur on his way to Wardha, iu reply to 
numerous questions, said, *T will resist civil disobedience unless I find the 
country prepared for that." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, in the course of a statement issued to the Pi css from 
Lucknow, said the Viceroy's statement suiprised him as it conveyed an 
entirely difierent impression of what transpired in Delhi and from what he had 
gathered from contact with some of the principal parties concerned. 

His Excellency the Governor of Orissa accepts the resignation of the Minis- 
try and appoint^ Mr. L. G. Ansorge, i.c.b., as advisor to assist him iu the 
aarainistratiun of the province. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, in a statement issued at Patna declared : ‘^We have 
mode our views perfectly clear. We will not accept the position as stated by 
Sir Samuel Hoare. The question of the constitutional status oi India and the 
declaration of British war aims are the primary issues with us. All other 
issues are of secondary importance, which cannot be allowed to overshadow the 
mmor issues, for less supersMe them." 

Ine outflow of Khaksars from the city of Lucknow was more rapid than the 
influx into the city sometime back. 

7th. Lord Zetland, speaking in the House of Lords during a debate on India, 
expressed the belief that there was still eveiw chance of an early settlement of 
the constitutional crisis in India. He regretted the Congress Ministries’ decision to 
resign, especially as they had shown such zeal in carrying out their administra- 
tive duties but felt that the setback was temporary and would be of short duration. 

The Ministers of the Frontier Provinces signed a joint resignation, which the 
Premier handed to His Excellency the Governor. 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad, the Congress President, issued a statement from Patna. 
He stated xnieralia : "He (the Viceroy) seems to give the impression that the 
British Government is unable to comply with our request for a clear declaration 
of India’s status as a free country on account of our dififercnces. The fact is 
that the British Government is not prepared to promise that it will accept and 
give legal eficct to any constitution which Indians including all real minorities 
would prepare and in which safeguards for the protection of the minorities will 
be included". 

Mr. Jinnah addressing a Moslem meeting at Bombay, said '*1 am always will- 
ing to come to a settlement with my Hindu brethren on "equal terms’’. I have 
no ill-will against them." 

8th. The Central Provinces Ministry resigned. His Excellency the Governor in- 
formed the Prime Minister that he could not finally accept the resignations of 
the Ministry untii he had had time to make other arrangements for carrying on 
the Government of the Province. 

Mahatma Gandhi in a statement issued at Wardha said : ''There can be no 
civil resistance so long as the Viceroy is exploring the possibilities of a settle- 
ment, the Moslem League blocks the way, and there is indiscipline and disunity 
in Congress ranks." ^ 

The conspirScy bdieved to have been inspired by fordgn influences to create 
serious diversioas on the Indo-Afgan frontier evidently collapsed, 
eth. The Government of India issued a communinue on the controversy over the 
the Uaj pilgrim tn^* It%tated inter alia ; ^The Government of India were 
unable to agm towBe Boindia Steam Navigation Oompeny’s pitKNMals Involving 
an increase in fares to Be. 216 return from Karachi when the Moghul line were 
prepi^ and able to carry all pilgrims at the maximum fares of last season, 
that is, Be. 167 xeturn from KarsxmL The Moghul line ooeepted the deoision of 
the Government of Ipdia* The Bofaiidia Company were unwUUng to do ao and 
have suspended iheit pUgiim sailing for the season.” 
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H. E. the Governor of 0. P. granted interviews to the leaders of Opposition 
groups in the Provincial Assemblv. 

Mr. F. E. James, u. l. a., aadressing the Bangalore District circle of the 
European Association referred to the problem of recruitment to the services, 
the positions created by the resignations of the Congress Ministries, the need 
for Mahatma Gandhi assuming effective leadership with a view to promoting 
Hindu Moslem unity, and above all, the necessity for India co-operating in the 
war effort in her own interests. 

The Maharajadhiraia Bahadur of Darbhanga presided over the Convocation of 
the Hanskrit Parishad. Sir Barvapalli Badhakrishnan addressing the Convoca- 
tion stressed the importance of spiritual advancement and uio need for a 
greater sense of values and appreciation of their correct proportion, 
loth. The resignations tendered by the Congress Ministries in the Central Pro- 
vinces and the North West Frontier Provinces wore accepted by the 
Governors of the two provinces. 

The annual report of the Indian Trade Commissioner. London for 1938-39, 
said : ‘^Jt is perhaps no exaggeration to say that without trade ^reements or 
some form of international control it is becoming exceedingly dimcult for any 
country to maintain its existing volume of trade.” 


llth. llor Majesty the Queen broadcast an Armistice Day Message to the Women 
of the Empire, thanking them for the way they had answered the call for forti- 
tude and self-sacrifice. 

Armistice Day was observed in Calcutta, but owing to the outbreak of war 
there were no ceremonial parades. 

Mahatma Gandhi xiiscussed the question of religion and nationalitv, writing 
under the caption "Opinions Differ”, in the Hartjan. He said that it Hindus, 
Moslems and others are to evolve democracy it could be done only by the whole 
nation speaking its mind through its representatives elected under the broadest 
possible franchise. Mahatma Gandhi also expressed the hope that the talks 
between Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Nehru would result in producing a basis for a 
lasting solution of the communal tangle. 

In another article in the Hartjan, entitled "Travancore”, the Mahatma referred 
to the deputation which waited on him : "I told them, therefore, that thev 
must judge for themselves, irrespective of my opinion, for I was not prepared 
to take the risk of curbing even narmloss political activity for fear of imaginary 
consequences. The leaders should therefore consider themselves free from any 
restraint from me. After the great^t deliberation they took two steps embodied 
in restrained language.” 

Travancore’s offer of Bs. 6 lakhs as a contribution to the war and its readi- 
ness to place its entire army at the (Bsposal of the British Government as well 
as to raue a labour corps it and when necessary, were deraly appreciated in a 
speech by the President of the Madras States, Lt. Col. G. P. Murphy at the 
State banquet held in honour of the Maharaja’s 27th birthday. 

Mr. A. Gordon, c. i. E^, i. e. e., in his presidential address at the tenth annual 
meeting of the Central Board of Irrigation which met in Delhi, laid stress on 
benefits from irrigation and the oec^ity for the maintenance of a highly effi- 
cient irrigation service. 

12th. Bir Ahmad Said Khan, Nawab of Chhatari, in the oonrse of a statement 
issued from New Delhi, expressed the opinion, "that the communal question 
is the main question to be solved if we are really desirous to see a nee and 
prosperous Inoia.’’ 


13th. The Government of India decided to give financial assistance to men who 
were prepaid to train as pilots and engineers and to give an undertaking to 
serve in the air forces if and when called upon to do so. , „ . 

Mr. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League unfurlmg the Moslem flag at 
the Esplanade Maidan, ^raboy. declared; ^Active support to the Moslem League . 
must be the only political oreea of Moslems.” ^ 

A PreM Note IwMdJrom N«, Ddbl. opliintf the ob]m te tte fann^g 
ot B. E. the VIoaoT’e Wer Paipoeee Fund ; domtione otbred end peld Into 
this fund exceeded Be. Ci0.00.00a 

Sir a P/lbunmami ^er, referring to Mahatma Gandhi’s ai^e > the 
aarijon on TrSTanoore, said i are some persona who too < 

Travaaeoiq-tiir^h ortooNil speetaclei. One of them is M a h si tB ia ( 
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Mr» 0. RBiaffopalachari, Ex-Premier. Madras, speaking at a function arranged 
in honour of Mr. B. Batyarourti, the Mayor of Madras said : “India could have 
entered a new epoch in her history and reached a iHwition of honour in the 
world if Hindus and Moslems could even provisionally come together and pre- 
sented a united front to the Viceroy. The mmority community should now 
strive further to secure the esteem and love of Moslems.” 

In a resolution of the Government of Bengal on the release of political pri- 
soners It was stated : “When the present Ministry assumed office ttiere were 
undergoing sentences of imprisonment 457 persons who had been convicted by 
Courts in Bengal of specific crimes committ^ in this province in furtherance 
of the terrorist movement ; of these there are now in custody only 87 .” 

14th. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava (Congress), Leader of the Opposition in the Punjab 
Assembly, gave an assurance to tne Premier Bir hikander Hyat Khan that the 
Opposition in the Punjab Assembly was always ready for a reasonable and 
honourable settlement of the communal question. 

Mr. N. R. Barker gave an illuminating address on the present position of 
Bengalis in the industrial development of the Province with particular reference 
to the cotton mill industry, inaugurating the first of a series of industrial 
survey lectures organised by the Calcutta Corporation Comercial Museum. 

The Committee of Ministers of the Eastern Btates Agency concluded a two- 
days’ meeting in Calcutta. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, the ex-Premier, addressing a meeting at Madras, 
- referred to what he described as the need for safeguarding Britain's “concrete 
interests in India” and said : “It is for the British to state what these interests 
are and what is the minimum protection they claim for them. It should be 
reduced to the minimum and stated in pounds sterling and provided for by 
agreement or arbitration by disinterested judges, say some Dominion Minister 
or Ministers. This could easily be made a prelimina^ to the Constitution. 
I am told we can find precedent for this ii^the history of Irish affairs.” 

16fh. Bir M^ Baadulla, Leader of the Opposition in the Assam Assemly agreed 
to form an alternative Government following the resignation of the Congress 
Coalition Government,— a communique was issued to that effect by the Bocretary 
to H. E. the Governor of Assam. 

17th. It was announced in a Assam Gazette Extraordinary that H. E. the Governor 
of Assam accepted the resignation of the Congress Coalition Ministry and agreed 
to the formation of a new Council of Ministers, with Bir Mohammed Baadulla, 
Leader of the Opposition party as the Premier. 

18th. H. E. Bir John Arthur Herbert, the new Governor of Bengal and Lady Her- 
bert arrived in Calcutta. Sir John Msumed office after the necessary ceremonials 
were observed.— Bir John Woodhead, the retiring Governor lett Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi writing under the captain "Is Congress a Hindu organiza- 
tion 7” in the Harijan, said : “There cannot be a grosser libd on the Congress than 
this. From its inception it has been national. Its originator was an Englishman. 
The late A. O. Hume was long its Secretary. It nas always had one or two 
Moslem Secretaries. It has had Moslem, Englisb, Christian and Farsi presidents. 
Dadabhai Naoraii was, till he became invalid, the soul of the Congress. His 
was the guiding hand and directing brain in every thing. Bir Fherozshih Mehta 
was the uncrowned king of the Bombay Presidency. Badruddin Tyabji was for 
years a decisive factor in the deliberations of the Congress.” 

In a statement cabled to the News Chronicle, London, Mahatma Gandhi stated, 
“Does Britidn intend to recognize India as an independent nation or must India 
remain Britain’s dependency 7 This question has not ben raised by j^e Congress 
to gain an advantage over Britain, but to enable the people of India to decide 
how they should bwave during the world crisis.” 

Mr. Altab All, M. L. A., (Bengal) the President of the Indian Seamen’s Federa- 
tion, issned a lengthy stateinent to the Press, in the course of which he dwelt on 
the seamen’s demanos. It was stated interalia : “At the moment, we desire settle- 
ment of only two things. Firstly, the quesUon of wage increase and seoondiy, 
pending the establidiment of the Recruitment Committee, that orewa ehould M 
aelected by “open maeter”, as is done in the case of quartermaetans (Sakanies).” 

The OooneU of the Weetem India Narional lAberal Asiooiation 
the control ezardsed by theCoogieN Kmeadve in the working of the Miniatriae 
as detrimental to the fisalthy growth of parliamentary Govemmant. 
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19th. Mahatma Oandhi laid the foundation atone of the Kamala Nehru Memorial 
Hospital at Allahabad. 

The three-dav session of the Congress Working Committee began at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad. Dr. Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President envisa^ the 
IioBsibiliU of the Congress Ministries returning to office at an early date if a 
more dennite declaration of the British Oovemment’s war aims in their applioa* 
tion to India was forthcoming. 

Sj. Barat Chandra Bose, while presiding over the Dhubri Students’ Federation, 
observed : “Whatever may be the course and character of the war, when it is over 
the world will not be the same old world and many ideas which pass as current 
coin today will receive their quietus. Bo far as we are concerned, the war has 
already brought about a complete change in the political r^me in India. The 
Congress Ministries have resigned in eight provinces. Ine constitution has 
already been suspended in seven of them. The question on every body’s lips is 
what next ? The present deadlock in India furnishes an example in which 
imagination and statesmanship have not been able to overcome the influence of 
a hidebound tradition. This has exposed a weak spot in the moral case of Great 
Britain of which Herr Hitler has not been slow to take advantage.” 


20th. Dr. Dinesh Chandra Ben, a well known Bengali scholar and literary man died 
in Calcutta at the age of 72. 

The executive of the Bihar Provincial Moslem League at a meeting at Patna, 
presided over by Mr. Byed Abdul Azi^ passed a resolution deciding to convene 
a conference of workers of the provincial League in the last week of December, 
to discuss and adopt a constructive programme of work and consider means to 
strengthen the solidarity of the League. 

The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad devoted six hours in dlsonsB* 
ing the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee affairs and when the Committee 
rose for the day it had not come to any conclusion although it was agreed that 
a resolution on the subject should be passed. Mahatma Gandhi did not attend 
the day’s sitting. 

The Congress President received a written complaint from some members of the 
Bengal Provincial Congress Committee alleging that the B. P. Congress Committee, 
particularly its Executive Council, had defied the resolutions and directions of the 
Working Committee. 

The police opened fire on a riotous mob in Bukkur (Bind) where Hindu-Moslem 
riots broke out The death roll was 21 and the number ox injured was 23, 


2lBt. The Congress Working Committee at Allahabad discussed the political situa- 
tion in India following the resignation of the Congress Ministries. At an 
informal meeting Congress affiurB in Bengal and routine matters were discussed. 
Mahatma Gancmi said that as true Batyagrahis Congressmen should give ^e 
other side every chance to bring about a settlement of matters in dispute, at the 
same time neglecting no opportunity themselves to achieve that desired end. 

Two days m communal noting in Bukkur resulted in a death roll of 29 and 26 

injured. 

Dr. B. B. Moonjje, addressing a public meeting under the auspices of Uie Hindu 

Mahaiabha, at fttna, observed. ’’Rejection or the Federal Scheme ae embodied 
in the Government of India Act by the Omigress was a blunder in as much as 

an opportunity for Hindus to control the Central legislature bv a large majority 

hod been lost, and the resignation of Ministries was another blunder,” 


22iid. ’Ihe Congress Working Committee considered a draft resolution prepared by 
Mahatma Q&ndhi on the political situation in India. Blahatma Gandhi explained 
in detail the implications of his resolution. 

H. E. 4he Governor of Bengal, in exercise of his powers under the Defence 
of India Rules Issued orders regarding steps to be taken in the event of air 

raids. 

Dr. N. N. Law in hia presidential address at the second quarterly gengd 

meeting oi the Bengal National Chamber of Oomneroe in Calcutta said : "Tlie . 

only hem of the future oivilization of the world and also of the cootinued and 

peai^ar existence of small or defencedeas states depends entirely on the nltimate 
viotory of the forces of democracy.” 

3M. The Oongrsss Working Committee paaeed a lesolution on the, pdltieal 
aitimtion £^ndia; ^ nsolntion deoland, "the Workiim Oommittee will 
eanttnne to explom all means of eniviiig at on honomabie 
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though the British Oovernment has banged the door in the face of the Congress.” 

At the annual recruiting meeting of the Bengal Presidency Council of Women 
in Calcutta, various aspects of social service work which the Council undertook 
were described by different speakers. An appeal was made to women to join 
the Council in large numbers to help it to carry on its onerous work.— Ltuly 
Sinha presided. 

^th. In the Benpl Legislative Council non-official resolutions were taken up. Of 
the 32 resolutions on the agenda, five were disposed of, one being withdrawn 
after discussion, two falling through and two being carried in an amended form. 

Mr. G. L. Mehta, presiding at the third quarterly meeting of the Indian 
Chamber of Commerce in Calcutta, said that it was a depressing thought that 
mankind had not even now evolved any method of settling mutual differences 
other than through War. 

26th. His Highness the Nawab of Tonk (Rajputana) announced the constitution of 
a State Assembly for Tonk, and panchayats and certain reforms in Municipal 
administration. 

The aims and ideals of the All-India Women’s Conference and the important 
part it played in moulding public opinion in respect of many subjorts which 
concerned the country’s well being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Alu in her 
presidential address at the annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of that 
body in Calcutta. 

Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan, "The only way out is a Constituent 
Assembly.” Asserting that the Constituent Assembly provided the easiest method 
of arriving at a just solution of the communal problem, Mahatma Gandhi 
explained the implications of the demand and urged that all resources must be 
exhausted to reach it before direct action was thought of. 

Commenting on the Rajkot reforms, Mahatma Gandhi wrote in the Harijan 
that not only had the powers hitherto possessed by the people been taken away, 
but they had been limited as much as possible. 

26Ui. The annual conference of the Calcutta constituency of the All-India Women’s 
Conference concluded its deliberations after passing a number of resolutions 
bearing on educational and social subj^its. One of these related to residential 
hostels for college girls and another to the control and supervision of or- 
phanages, widows’ homes, rescue homes, marriage bureaus, and similar institu- 
tions. All the resolutions evoked interesting discussions. 

27th. The winter session of the Bengal Legislative Assembly opened in Calcutta. 
The only business of importance oefore the House was eonsideration of the 
Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939, as reported by the Select Com- 
mittee. The Speaker (Khan Bahadur Azizul H^ue) presided. 

Prof. A. R. Millikan, who won the Nobel Prize for Physics in 1923, addressing 
a meeting at the Indian Association for the cultivation of science in Calcutta 
explainea the aims and objects of the California Institute of Technology in 
Pasadena. 

SBUi. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce Member to the Government of Ind^ 
when he met the Committee of the Bengal National Chamber of Commerce in 
Calcutta, made pronouncements on the policy of the Government of industries 
during the War and the simply of raw materials from abroad. 

The Beimal Legislative Council had a brief sitting when business relating to 
the Moneymnders Bill (as passed by the Lower House) was taken up denovo. 

H. E. me Governor of the Punjah, replying to an address at Lahore, condemn- 
ed the revolutionary political doctrines which impaired the value and reliability 
of prospective recruits for the army and irresponsible agitation which advocated 
violent destruction of the existing social order. 

29th. In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, the consideration of the Agricultural 
^ Debtors (Amendment) Bill was resumed. Mr. Mukunda Behari Mullick, Minister 
for Co-operative Credit and Rural Indebtedness, sf^nsored the Bill. 

The thirty-second session of the U. P. Political Conferenoe concluded at 
Muttra, after passiikg unanimously resolutions relating to Indian States, the 
Tenancy Bill and the constructive programme of the Oongtess. The coulerence 
was preside over by Pandit Jawharial Ndiru. 

aeih. Mr. Aftab Ali, M. Ti. A.. P^dent 'of the All-India Seamen’s Federation, 
sent a cable to Mr. S. Ali, the London representative of (he Federation, inform- 
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him of the settlement arrived at with the shif^wnera in Calcutta 
according to which the seamen in their employ were given an increase of 25 
percent and a bonus of 25 percent on pre-war wages. 

The Bengal Legislative Assembly referred the Jute Regulation Bill (1939) to a 
select committee with instructions to submit their report by December 8. An 
opi)Osition amendment to circulate the measure for eliciting public opinion was 
dcieated by 07 votes to 04. The Bill aimed at securing tor the grower a fair 
and steady price for his produce. 


DECEMBER— 1939 


Chief Events : — Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly — Mr. 
.Tinnah's charge of oppression of Moslems in Congress-governed provinces : 
Demand for a Royal Commission of Enquiry — Mr. Jinnah’s'call for a “Day 
of Deliverance" over the resignation of Congress Ministers — Resignation 
of Mr. N. R. Sarkar, the Bengal Finance Minister. 


1st. Bir Henry Oidney, President, Anglo-Indian and Domiciled European 
Association, criticized the Congress attitude to Anglo-Indians and made an 
aT)()eal to the community to offer its services to the King-Emperor uncondi- 
tionally, in his address at the annual meeting of the Association in Calcutta. 

Dr. Nalini Ranjan Ben Oupta presiding over the third session of the Bengal 
Medical Conference, which began at Baruipur (24 Parganss) observed. "We may 
differ, but let us all agree in one thing— aggressive nationalism in the guise of 
Hitlerism is abroad to the detriment m the world’s peace today, and let us not 
add to the dangers menacing our country by aggressiveness, whether for the 
community, for the province, or worse still for the individual." 


2nd. Mahatma Qandbi, commenting on an Englishman’s letter on the political 
situation of India, in the Harijan, declared that absolute protection of the 
rights of minorities was a greater concern of the Congress than it ever could be 
of Great Britain. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, and Mr. A. E. Fazlul Huq, Premier of Bengal, 
jointly issued a statement on the decision to establish a Bengal War Purposes 
Fund. The statement said : "We have had under consideration the most 
appropriate manner in which the numerous loyal offers of help received from 
individuals and associations in Bengal, since the outbreak of War, could best be 
utilized.” 

At a meeting held under the auspices of the Bengal Hindu Mahasabha in 
Calcutta, Bir Manmatha Nath Mukherjee presiding, appeals to Hindus of Bengal 
to work wholeheartedly for the success of the All-India Hindu Mahasalma 
Conference in Calcutta and also to support the candidates proposed to be run by 
the Mahasabha in connexion with the general election to the Calcutta 
Corporation, were made by various speakers. Mr. N. C. Chatterjee said that the 
Hindus of Bengal condemned the Communal Award, not because it was anti- 
national but Decause it was a "pernicious” measure which separated the 
communities. 


Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Hariian entitled "Baffling situation”, 
made it clear that ne was opposed to a civil disobedience movement which hsd 
as its sole aim the embarrassment of the British Government. Mabatmaji 
asserted that there was no immediate prospect of starting such a movement. He 
said, "It will come, whm it becomes clearly inevitable”, and he appealed to 
the people to be non-violmit 

H. H. the Maharaja of Baroda, presiding at the annual session of the Maha- 
ras^ physical culture conference at Batara. declared, "India expects every man 
to do nis duty in this emergency.” His Highness also urged young men to 
take advantage of the facilitiea provided for military training. 

Normal conditlone prevailed in the Bukkur district when many were IdBed 
and injured in eerioui communal rioting in several areas in the previous montii. 

4Ui. P^^t Jawharlsl Nehru, addressinjg a meeting held in Motlgunj, Agra de- 
*• "Thongfa we an alwaya ready to negotiate and arrive at a setttement 
^th the Bfitiah Govemment we can never retom to old oonditiona. We have 
Plaoed our caida on the table, and no uaM parpoae ean be aorvod by ' 
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▼iewB, talks and statements unless the Government is prepared to accept the 
views expressed by the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi.” 

5th. H. E. Sir Robert Reid, Governor of Assam, administered the Oaths of Office 
and Secrecy to three Ministers, namely, Abdul Matin Choudhury, Khan Bahadur 
Bayidur Ruaman and Miss Mavis Dunn. On the assumption of office by the 
three Ministers, a cabinet meeting was held when the portfolios were allocated. 

In the Bengal Assembly, two Bills, namely, the Official Trustees (Bengal 
Amendment) Bill and the Administrator General’s (Bengal Amendment) Bill 
were referred to select committees, while the third— the Bengal General Clauses 
(Amendmentl Bill was passed. There ‘was no discussion on any of the Bills, 
the motions being simply put to the House and carried. 

eth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President, All-India Moslem League, issued a statement 
from Bombay : —**1 wish Mussalmans all over India to observe, Fndav, the 22nd 
December, as the day of deliverance and thanks-giving— as a mark of relief 
that the Congress Governments have at last ceased to function. 1 hope that 
the provincial, district and primary Leagues all over India will hold public 
meetings and pass resolutions and offer prayers by way of thanks-giving for 
being deliverea from the unjust ConCTess regime.” 

The Government of Bengal issuea a communique fixing maximum prices of 
certain foodstuffs and other commodities which might be barged by wholesale 
and retail dealers. 

In the Bengal Assembly, a motion by the Premier, Mr. Fazlul Huq, for re- 
ferring the Bengal Officials Records Bill, 1939 to a select committee, came up 
for consideration. The Bill sought to ’’suppress dissemination in the Press and 
on the platform of the contents of uu published records of Government unless 
after due authorization.” 

7th. H. E. Sir Maurice Hallett assumed the office of Governor of the United 
Provinces, when the Chief Justice of the Allahabad High Court administered 
to him the Oaths of Allegiance and Office at Government House, Lucknow. 

Lord Zetland criticised the United Provinces Employments Tax Bill in the 
House of Lords— the occasion was the moving by the Secretary of State of the 
second reading of the India and Burma (Miscellaneous Amendments) Bill and 
explained the extent to which the present Bill differed from the previous Bill 
passed by the House of Lords. 

In the Bengal Legislative Assembly, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker. Finance 
Minister, presented a supplements^ estimate of expenditure, amounting to Rs. 
62,19,000. The other item of business was the consideration of the Bengal 
Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill introduced by Sir Bejoy Prasad Singh 
Revenue Minister. 

Sir Stafford Cripps, M.P., interviewed on his arrival at Karachi, said : “It was 
wise on the part of Mr. Gandhi not to have hurried things and to have kept the 
door open. There may be some form of compromise to save the face of the 
British Government and to enable them to come to a settlement on the main 
issue of the Congress demand. There is a distinct change even on the part of 
conservatives with regard to India and nobody wants to alienate the sympathies 
of India”. 

Sth. Mr. M. A. Jinnah, commenting on Mahatma Gandhi’s statement to the NewB 
(fhronicU, declared, “Suddenly Mr. Gandhi, who was always sceptical about the 
Constituent Assembly, has now become an enthusiastic convert and its champion.” 

Sixteen Moslem members of the Krishak Proja Party in the Bengal Assembly 
and the Council, issued a statement criticizing Mr. Jinnah’s statement, appealing to 
Moslems to observe December 22, as the ’’Day of Deliverace and Thanl^ving.” 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce in a letter addressed to the Bengal Xegisla- 
tive Assemnly said, that it regarded the Agricultural Produce Markets BiU ”as 
a commendable measure particularly in so far as it aims at the exercise of 
control of weights, measures, prejudicial market customs and the like.” 

9th. Mahatma <^dhi wrote in the Harijan, commenting under the caption, "In 
Gtod’s Good Hands” on an Englishman’s letter to him stating that he was puzzled 
tlmt Mahatma (3andhi was ’'tmnklng mainly of what potidoal advaataae for t^ 
cause of Indian independence can be gained from the war situation.^ *Tn the 
present case if the OongiMss could justify the British ease on the hisfr ground 
professed by Mr. Chamberlain, India declim that she would throw in to whole 
moral weight on the side of peac e .” 
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Mahatma Gandhi issued a statement appealing to Mr. Jinnah and Moslems to 
desist from observing the Day of Deliverance and Thanks-giving in view of 
communal unity talks and following the resignation of Congress Ministries. 

Mr. M. A. jinnah, on being told that his appeal to Moslems to celebrate 
“A Day of Deliverance and Thanksgiving” was ill-timed in view of Congress- 
League talks, explained the circumstances which led to the publication of bis 
statement. Mr. Jinnah said: “The Moslem League was truly justified in 
breathing a si^h of relief on the departure of Ministries inimical to Moslem 
interests and in praying for popular Ministries fully representing the popular 
rather than a party will.’' That was all that he asked the Moslems to do. 

Hir Daniel Hamilton, a philanthropist, well known for his work in connexion 
with the co-operative movement in Bengal, died in Bcotland. 

H. E. Bir John Herbert, Governor of Bengal, in his reply to addresses of 
welcome presented to him bv the Indian Association, Marwari Association, 
Bengal Mahajan Sabha and the Mahomedan literary Bociety at Government 
House, Calcutta, made reference to certain important poikieal questions 
affecting Bengal and to some matters concerning the economic progress 
and welfare of the Province. 

10th. Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, Chairman, Congress Parliamentary Sub-Committee 
and Mr C. Rajagopalachari, ex-Premier, Madras, in their statements repudiated 
the allegations of wrongs done to Moslems in the Coi^ress provinces and 
chaiacterized the charges as absurd and reckless. Mr. Jinnah’s appeal to 
Moslems to observe l)ecember 22 as the “day of deliverance”, was the occasion 
foi the above statement. 

Ml . C. Kajagopalachari, in the course of a Press statement, declared, repudiating 
the charges made by Mr. Jinnah against Congress Ministries : “1 have statM 
before and I repeat again that there was never any occasion for complaint, much 
less for interference. The Madras Ministry like the Ministries in other proviaoes 
never gave room for complaint on the part of minorities. On the contrary 
there may have been occasion when it may be stated that there was indulgence 
in favour of minorities.” 

Rir Stafford Cripps, M. P. in hie talk to Pi ess representatives at Anand 
Bhawan, Allahabad, mode a statement that greater interest in Indian a^rs 
was being taken by Parliament. Sir Stafford also stated that the infloence 
of groups in the Mouse of Commons favourable to India’s aspirations 
was growing. 

Pandit J^awharlal Nehru, addressing a meeting at Allahabad, referred to his 
Agra speech in which he had referred to the Indian Civil Service and other 
Imperial Services. Personally, he said, he hod never believed that the services 
were efficient. And in this respect there was no difference between the English 
and the Indian members of the services. 

Lady Rama Rao presiding over the All-India Women’s Conference (Central 
Punjab branch) held at Lahore declared : "There is to-day from all 1 have 
noticed since my return to India a real desire to express nationalism in a 
blind and unthinking advocacy of retnrn to manners and oustoms of past 
tiroes and to eject from our life every thing which savours of Europeanization 
on the ground tlmt we are denationalizing ourselves. This is an attltnae, I am 
afraid, I do not wholly sympathize with.^ 

llth. Reports of disturbances following esses of profiteering were received from 
Jubbul^re and Nagpur in the Central Provinoee. 

In the Bengal Council, three non-offieial resolutions on war were tabled for 
discussion. One of theee standing in the name of Bai Bahadur Sureodra 
Narayan Binha (Progressive) urged "whole-hearted support to the British 
Government in the prosecution of war against the German menace.” The next 
resolution tabled by Bai Bahadur Keshab Obandra Banerjee (Progreseive) aonght 
to afilrm the "nnswerving^allegianoe of the people of Bengal to His MajestyS 
TJuone and Person.” The third resolution, tabled by Mr. Lalit Chandra Dm 
(C ongress) wanted the British Government to declare India "as an indMendent 
state in order to enthnee the people of this country to take put and prosecute 
the wu to a suceessCnl end.” 

Id the Bengal Council, strong oondemnatioii of Nazism wu voiced in the 
Mouse, when a lesolutioD on wu was discussed, 

IB we Bengel Aesanbly, amepdmente were teUed in the Hduu on the 
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Oovernment’B War rcBolution by Sj. Sarat Chandra Bose (Leader of the Oppo- 
sition), Mr. Hyed Jalaluddin Hushemy (Proja Party), Mr. P. Banerjee (Gongress) 
and Mr. Abdul Rahman Biddiqui (Coalition). 

Mr. S. C. Majumdar, Chief Engineer, irrigation. Government of Bengal, in 
his preBidential addreas at the annual meeting of the Institution of Engineers 
(luma) in Calcutta, dealt with the problems concerning the tidal rivers of 
Bengal and the measures necessary to solve them. 

In the Bengal Assembly, the Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill 
introduced by Sir B. P. Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, had an easy passage. 
Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister for Agriculture, Public Health and Local 
Self-Government presented the report of the Select Committee on the Bengal 
Jute Regulations Bill. 

ISth. Mr. M. A. Jiniiah, in the course of a statement from Bombay, made a 
demand for a Royal Commission to investigate charges of oppression of Moslems 
in Gongress^overned provinces. Mr. Jinnah reiterated his charges against the 
Congress MTnistries and traced the history of the Lei^ue’s agitation from its 
first protest against the compulsory singing of ‘Bande Mataram’, the question 
of the Congress flag and the supplanting of Urdu by Hindi. He defended his 
appeal to onserve a day of thanksgiving at the resignation of Congress 
Ministries. It was, he said, an expression of the very natural relief of the 
Moslem minorities and a way of forcing “ears that have hitherto been deaf to 
listen to us." He said, “I would have been inclined to respond to Mr. Gandhi’s 
appeal had he and other Congress leaders practised what he preached about the 
necessity for a cordial atmosphere in which a communal agreement might 
be arrived at 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier moved the 
war resolution which evoked an interestii^ debate. The principal sp^kers 
were : the Premier, 6j. Sarat Chandra Bose, (the Leader of the Opposition), 
and Mr. W. C. Wordsworth. 

H. E. the Governor of Bengal, Sir John Herbert opened the session of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission in the Darohanga Library Hall, 
Calcutta University. 

14Ui. H. E. the Viceroy accompanied by Her Excellency Lady Linlithgow 
arrived in Calcutta. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru, addressing a public meeting in Bombay expressed 
the view that the communal problem in this country was not communal in the 
accept^ sense of the term, but purely political. 

The Indian Historical Records Commission in Calcutta, recommended to the 
Government of India the formation of a committee to arrange the acquisition 
of the typescript of micro-filmed copies of records relating to India, available 
in the India office in Ijondon, Holland, France and Portugal. 

Dr. Sir Shaffuat Ahmad Khan delivered a lecture on 'Constituent Assembly* 
in the Moslem Institute Hall, CaloutUi. He said interalia : "The device of a 
Constituent Assembly which has been deliberately adopted to shelve the 
communal question, will be utterly futile at this juncture. While this is so, 
we must remember that this is an idesd at which we ought to aim consistently.” 

Brevet Col. R. N. Chopra, Dir«;tor of the School of Tropical Medicine, 
Calcutta, opening an exhibition of medical, surgical and allied products in 
Calcutta, observed, ''With her vast natural resources and huge potential market, 
India stood on the threshold of a new era of industrialization in the chemiou 
and other allied fields.” 

A fund for the relief of the Polish refugees was started in Calcutta. H. R the 
Viceroy donated Rs. 60,000. 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar, commenting on Mr. Jinnah's demand for a Royal 
Commission, said, ’'Enough has been said already to show the invalidity of 
Mr. Jinnah’s position. He now seeks a Royal Commission to be appointed 
by the British Government which will be of a purely judicial personnel, 
composed of Judges of Hie Majesty's High Court.** ^ ^ 

ISOi. H. R Sir John Herbert, the Governor of Bengsl, inauffurated the third 
session of the Indian History Congress in the Ashutosh Bimdiiig, Calcutta 
University. His Exoellenoy said that history was a "cemtinuous growth** aro 
gave an explanation and of the problems which faced the world. 

Dr. Rabmdra Nath Tagore performed the opening oeremony of the All-India 
Food and Nutiition Sihttiiflon fai CUestta, 
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Sardar Vallabbhai Patel. Chairman of the Parliamentary Mib-Committee, in 
a Press statement from Bombay, declared that Mr. Jinnah had **00 ease” 
against the Congress and that his "sole object was to keep up communal feeling 
at a hi^h tension." 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru in a talk to Press representatives in Bombay, 
reiterated the Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly for solving the 
Indian problem and opposed Mr. Jmnah's demand for a Royal Commission to 
investigate the Moslem allegations against the former Congress Ministries. 

Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hug, the Bengal Premier, issuea a statement reiterating 
his intention to collect evidence regarding the all^ations of oppression of 
Alodlems in the provinces formerly controlled by the Congress Ministries and 
]>lace them before a Royal Commission proposed by Mr. Jinnw. 

The eleventh session of the All-India Industries Conference commenced at 
Mysore, under the presidency of Bir A. Ramaswami Mudaliar, Commerce 
Member to the Government of India. Bir Mirza M. Ismail, Dewan of Mysore* 
welcomed the delegates on behalf of His Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. 

16th. Bir BhaflTat Ahmad Khan, speaking at a meeting under the auspices of the 
Bengalee Ex-Service Association in Calcutta, made an earnest appeal for the 
immediate establishment of Central and Provincial War Boards lor mobilizing 
Indian resources for the prosecution of the War. Prince Akram Hossoin 
said that he did not believe in the classification of martial and non-martial 
races. 

Mahatma Gandhi, in the course of an article in the Hartjan entitled, "The 
Princes" said : "When Britain has shed Imperialism, at least so far as India is 
concerned, it will be discovered that the two ‘arms’ of Imperialism— the Princes 
and the I. 0. B. — have been no hindrance to Britain’s path towards the right act." 

Sir Bikandor Uyat Khan, in a Press interview, suggested a scheme for 
solving the communal and constitutional problems in India. After referring 
to the difiiculties of forming a Constituent Assembly and the dangers attendant 
on a country-wide election campaign in view of the present communal tension, 
the Punjab Premier suggested that a dozen accredited leaders should meet in 
conference, the Viceroy helping in the selection of the personnel. 

Mr. Jinnah’s demand for a Royal Commission was supported by Rao 
Bahadur M. C. Rajah, M. L. A., President of the All-India Depressed 
Glasses Association. 


17th. Dr. Rajendra Prasad, Congress President, stated his views on Mr. Jinnah's 
demand for a Royal Commission. He said : "In a way, I welcome this : the 
situation had come to a head. And now, either the communal problem will be 
given up as insoluble, or we will arrive at a solution though not quite satis- 
factory." 

The proposed inquiry into certain allegations made by the Moslem League 
against Congress Governments, suggested by Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, Bengal 
I^emier, and accepted by Pandit Jawharlal Nehru was abandoned. 

Mr. Jinnah, in a statement from Bombay, referring to his plan for observance 
of a "day of deliverance" over the resignation of Congress Ministries, said ; 
"The functions of December 22 are not Moslem funotions directed against their 
Hindu fellowmen as a communiw but a condemnation, pure and simple, of the 
regime of the Congress." Mr. Jinnah was supported by six members of the 
Bengal Cabinet, including the Premier, the President of the Bihar Moslem 
League and the vioe-Preeident of the 0. P. and Berar Moslem League. 


1th. H. E. the Viceroy summed up India’s position with regard to the war 
when he addressed the annual meeting in Calcutta of the Associated Chambers 
of Commerce of India, by saying, ’The fate of India in the international 
sphere turns on the success of the AUied Arms." , . , , .. . 

The Congress Working Committee mot at Wardha and held a five l^rs’ 
sitting, Mahatma O andhi being present for the first three hours. The Com- 
mittee had nothing concrete before it to discuss in view of the foot that there . 
had been no new risetor in the political idtuation rince the Ail^ab^ meeting 
except for Lord Zetland’e recent statement in the House of l^rde whidi, how- 
sver, was not legsrded as having taken the poeitioa any farther tlmn where it 
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Dm OoAlition Party in tha Bengal Auemly passed a res<^ation expressing its 
want of confidence in Me. Nalini Banjan Sarkar, the Finance Minister, who 
remiibied neutral when votiM on the war resolution took place. 

The Council of Bulers, Eastern States Agency met in Oslcutla, to discuss 
questions relating to the schemes of a joint police force and a High Court— the 
Baja Baheb of Bwaikella presided. 

laili. The Oo^ress Working Committee further discussed the political situation 
at Wardha. The Committee had before it a draft statement prepared by Mahatma 
Gandhi,— the trend of which was that the Committee, without taking any preci- 
pitate action immediatdy. would make an advance over the Allahabaa position by 
maUng it clear that if the Congress demand was not conceded in essential, 
the Congress was fully prepared xor the next step in its programuM which had 
started with the resignation of the Confess Ministries. 

Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker. Finance Minister, Bengal, tendered his resignation. 
Mr. Barker made the first public announcement that he had resigned from the 
Bengal Cabinet, in the Bengal Legislative Council, when all sections of the 
House combine in payine tributes to the valuable work he had rendered to the 
province as its Finance Minister. 

Mr. A. K. Faslul Huq, Premier of Bengal, issued a statement to the Press, 
which conUdned a denial that he had "backed out*' of his offer to Pandit Jawharlal 
Nehru to prove his allegations of Congress oppression against Moslems in the 
provinces under Congress Ministries. 

In the Bengal Assembly, Mr. Nausher Ali, an ex-Minister of Bengal and a 
member of the Proja Party was censured by the Speaker, Khan Bahadur Azizul 
Haque, for remarks mady by him against the chair, during the discussion on 
the war resolution. 

The 15th session of the All-India Philosophical Congress met in the Addreu 
Hall of the Osmania University, Hyderabad. The Bic^t Hou’ble Sir Akbar 
Hydari, Chancellor of the Osmania University, delivered the inauguratory speech. 


Mth. The Congress Working Committee renewed its adjourned sitting at Wardha. 
Mahatma Gimdhi was present throughout the meeting,— the Committee also 
disfiussed the question of observance of the "Independence Day’^ on January 20, 
the Bengal Congress affairs, and the riots in Bukkur, Sind. 

In the Bengal Council, the guestiem of the improvement of the silk Industry of 
BeucM was raised when replying to a question addressed Bai Bahadur B. N. 
Binha (Liberal) on the condiUon of the industry, Mr. H. B. Buhrawardy said that 
the silk indush 7 had declined considerably as a result of the economic depression 
and severe competition by foreign silk. 


tint. The Congress Working Committee at Wardha did not come to a dedsion on 
the main resolution on the ^itieal situation. The Committee however, adopted 
a resolution on the Bengal Ooqgreas affairs and appointed a Committee of eighty 
(an ad hoc committee) with Maulina Abul Kalam Asad as Chairmam to nuke 
arrangements for oonduotiog elections of delegates to the annual session of the 
Congress, andjAer dectimM. The Memben of ^ ad hoc Committee were : 
Maidana Abol Kalam Asad (CbairmaB), B. (1 Boy. Dr. P. 0. Qhoah. Dr. 
Buxesh Cbandra Bannerjee, Mf . J. C Gupta, Mr* Kixan nhankar Boy, Mr. Anand 
Rnisad Chowdihury, and Braoyiadxa Nath 


In was anoonn^ at the oonelnskm of the meeting thgt it was 
ehstentien M ^ memben of the Congcees Party from the Oential 


dioMd hi eontinued exempt in so far as it mimt be neoeseary to letjun their 
seats in the Assembly whidi xeqnired at iealt a day's attsodanoe. 

Mr. J. 8. Border, prssideat of the European Association, in his addrem to 
the annnsA mesting of the Association In OMcutta, said : 'Tm Afftqnitiss and 
dsogen which lim wiU have to fees rsquice the fullest cdlnboratimi between 
our two nations. 11 In^ desM nni&..she esn fdy on the loll coone c i to of 
oar eoqnttyfnen in tnntiiig it ffom ea Meal into a vsalitj ” ^ 

ftaK The Oongnso Weibing Oommtttoe eo he lnded its int ^ 


tiM of I 

attain ja tiasl 


qemttoo woal4 not boliii S fi wto i ib r kng ^ n iplps n t pm^ni iMtp 
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ized the Britieh Government’e nieing the eommniiil qiMittoii M '*Tduotaoee to 
part with power.” . 

The Mofllem "Day of Deliverance” called for by Hr. H. A. Jinoab, President 
of the AlMndia Moslem League, was observed throughont India by Moslems. 

The report of the committee appointed by the Government of Assam and 
presided over by Sir Manmatha Nath Mnlcberiee to inquire into the Digboi 
Btnke, declared : **The strike was resorted to without any Justifying grievance.” 
The report further stated : "The Labour Union had mistaken nouoos of the 
respective rights of capital and labour ; that it did not conduct aSUrs in the 
proper manner, that many of the strikm themselves had no idea of the grievan- 
ces for which they had struck work and that it is not all clear that the strike 
resolution represented the views of the majority.” The report which gave a 
detailed account of the events which led up to the strike also made a series of 
recommendations for the prevention of smkes like the Digboi stoppage in the 
future. 

The Government of Assam in a resolution on the report which it commended 
for its impartiality and judicial fairness stated that the report reveled : "There 
was no Biuficiffiit cause tor the strike either in the working conditions or in the 
actions of the company and that it must be ascribed to the ambition of a few 
individuals determined to impose their wUI by methods which can only meet 
with severe condemnation.” 

Dr. N. N. Law, presiding at the third quarterly general meeting of the Bennl 
National Ohamber of Commerce in Calcutta, dwelt at length on what he d^ 
cribed as the basic weakness of India’s industrial structure. 

28rd. Mahatma Gandhi, in an article in the Harijan^ headed "Independence”, in 
which he tried to answer some objecUons raised by a oorrespondanti wrote : 
"India can settle down to peace only when she can hold against any 
combination.” He also wrote, ^The Conness has not asked for independence. 
It has asked for a declaration of Britain^ War aims ; secondly, ind^Mndmoe, 
when it comes, will come because India is ripe for it. Therefore, there can be 
no consideration to be given to it It Is not a marketable thing. It Is a 
status. This, however, dow not mean a *fTOg-ln-the-weU status’. Inere may 
or may not be an alliance with Britaia. My nope is that there will be. Bo 
long as I have a share in the attainment of independence, it will be through 
non-violent means and, therefore, a result of an honourable treaty or setflement 
with Britain.” 


Mth. 


Sir Maurice Gwyer, Chief Justice of India, speaking at the Convocation of 
the Benares Hindu University, said : "It is not the maUng of the constitution 
itself which necesaarily irnuces agreement i no agreement of any kind is 
possible without personal oontrsots and oonstitation making it a laboriouB 
affair which ftunires inflnite pains and patienoe if lastinjg results are to be 
achieved, Ipdm, today, was at the eioee-ioeda of her politic future, with the 
foTcei for good and evil evenly balanced. The time had come lor her to eolve 
the problon, not only of her relations with Great Brltrin, but also the problem of 


jsllng and 

^ ^ to gp m togeifaer. Undue emphasia is placed on relikioas 

oineraMes and nMitiment is allowed to play too hrgs a part, wnuaeommonssnse it 
at a diacennt. The more we can Infuse bioMimhood Into demoetsey flm happier 
wiU beour oonntofy.” 

Mik Fsadltjniihnrisl Nrimi a ddr ess in g the Nbgpaf Thovincial Oongtasi Workers’ 

> at daskmd: *Tlis wSrUTls In s votes sad n i* 

id in India hca to aaBtffimmhsK^riuBe.” 

e Pni4ih.innFfeaae laMiiir dn' 
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aHii* fitfdas Vallaybhai Patel, addressiiig a meeting of the Bombay OongiesB 
LeG^ktive Party, reviewed the political Bituation in the country and the popular 
Maotlon thereto. He alBo examined the problema confronting the couDt]7 and 
the need for every member to educate hie constituency and make them 
pripared for the next stop which the Congress might take. 

'Die first meeting of the ad hoc committee, appointed by the Congress 
Working Committee^to be known as the Bengal Congress Election Committee, 
was held in Calcutta ; Maulana Abul Kalam Azad presided. 

Bir Stafford Cripps left Calcutta for Bangoon, at the conclusion of his tour of 
India. During his stay in the county he met many Congress leaders including 
Mahatma Qandhi, Pandit Jawharlal and leaaers of the Moslems Lewue 

including Mr. Jinnah and Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq. In Calcutta, Sir Stafford 
met H. E. the Viceroy and H. E. the Governor of Bengal. He also^ met the 
Chief Justice of Bengal (Bir Harold Derbyshire). 

27fh. Dr. B. P. Paranipye in his presidential address to the National Liberal 
Federation at Allahabad made an appeal for all parties in India to come 
together in a spirit of friendliness aud hammer out a solution to India’s 
political problems. Beferring to the international situation, Dr. Paranjpye 
asserted that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future were depmdent on the British connexion. He also pointed out 
that the great dangler to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism, both in the Congress and the Moslem L^ue. 

Mahatma Gandhi, addressing the Nagpur Pro*‘inciaf Congress workers at 
Wardhuanj, declarM : ’’We should resort to civil disobedience only when we 
are suflfoiently strong, when we begin to look upon it as our dharma (duty) 
and when it u inevitable " He continued, *‘KhMi has no place in a violent 
fight, but it is our ammunition in a non-violent straggle and it we fire our guns 
intbont Khadi, civil disobedience will fail.” 

Mr. V. D. Bavarkar, Fresident-eleot of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha 
sesaion, arrived in Calcutta. Mr. Bavarkar, hoisting the Mahasabha flag at the 
Wellinghm Square, Calcutta, explained the symbolie significance of the flag, 
and sam that it was not the emblem of any particular pmt or province of India, 
but was the emblem of the Hindu race as a whole. The Mahasabha flag, he 
contlnueiL was not meant to antagonise the flag of any other community, such 
as that of Mahmnedans, Farsis, or any other section of the Indian people who 
had also right to have flags of their own. This flag only meant that the Hindus 
had come to realise that they were a nation by themselves and had the right to 
live aa a nation, lir. Bavarkar said that the flag also indicated peace, the one 
lymdition being that it must not be antagonlaed by other flags. 

The 16th seuioD of the All-India Ednoatioual Gonferenoe commenced in 
the Baradari Hall, Lucknow. Pniidit Jawharlal Nehru inaugurated the confereDoe 
and Bir B. Badhakrishnan precided. The need for a national scheme for 
sducation was stressed by Bir S. Bedhakriahna in hit addieae. He said, ”To serve 
and protect human eraanranees ia the end of all educatioo.” 

Mr, H. 6. Sohrawaidy. KUnlitsr^for Commerce and Habonr, Bengal, WnlM 
over the 21st session of the Sangal Ministerial OAoerr Conferemie at Burdsnu. 
He said that he would try fils best to tee that genmdly 1^ potithm of 
mlniaterlal oflkers was onoe mote examined leading to the betterment of their 
pnr — proapeets* 

^hte Madias Provincial Harijan Oonleienoe which met at diidambaisai, mider 
the preatdeiiey of Mr. V. I. Mnniswami Fillai, pewMd naolutioM deplegiM tiie 
poAlaeil imPMse. nrgfang all peraooi and pmee to strive to end the etaieinate 
and leqtMstiiig Om Btit&h Ckwernment to agree to the oaUisg of a Oonetltiieat 
Asaassuy baaed on adult franchise and population basla. 
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rally under one Hindu banner and fight for Chdr own oauie— *a eauae which 
is eBBentiolly righteous and in whioh they want nothing leas than what to them 
IB justly due.” 

A ciTil reception was accorded to H. H. the Maharaja of Sir Jhoda Bhamhere 
Jung Bahadur Bana, Prime Minister and Supreme Oommander-in-Ohief of 
Nepal by the Calcutta Corporation at the Calcutta Town Hall. 

At the seventh annual general meeting of the Employers* Federation of India, 
a resolution pledging the whole-hearted assistance and co-operation of the 
interests represented ^ the Federation to His Excellency the Viceroy and 
through him to the British Qovernmeat in the tasks which confronts the 
Empire, was passed at the Boyal Exchange, Calcutta. 

At the All-India Christian Conference at Nagpur, a resolution ofibring full 
and unconditional assistance to the British Government in the proseoutioQ of 
the war was adopted by 25 votes to 11. The resolution was moved by Mr. B. 
L. Ballia Bam, general secretary of the conference. The conference concluded 
next day, after piuMing a resolution stating, ‘‘As far as our commonity is con- 
cerned It shall be satisfied if the constitution of India is based on a purely 
nationalistic ideal.” 

Bardar Vallabhbhai Patel, addressing a public meeting in Bombay, characteri- 
zed the Moslem League’s demands for arriving at a communal settlement as 
vague. He repudiated the League’s charges and stated that the Congress would 
never be intimidated by such tactics. 

leth. Nawab Eamal Yar Jung Bahadur in his presidential address at the 62nd 
session of the All-India Moslem Educational Conference which opened In Mohamad 
All Park, Calcutta, declared : ’’No system of education will command our appro- 
val which will neglect to develop in us all these qualities, intellectual and moral, 
which distinguish us as custodiana of the spirit and culture of Idem, and 
which has a mission of Its own to fulfil for me uplift of mankind.” 

The National lib^ Federation at Allahabad pass^ a resolution on war. 
appealing to Indians to give their support to the cause for whioh the demoera- 
cies were fightinjg in Euope. The resolution on Dominion Status urged the 
amendment of the Government of India Act to provide for the establishment of 
complete responsible Government in the Province and a Federal bads at the 
centre within a specified period. 

Mih. The All-India Hindu Mahasabha concluded its seaaion in Calcutta, after 
passing a reaolutioo eritioiaog the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus. Other 
important tesdnUona paaaed by the conference referred to India and the War, 
the formation of a Hindu **miutla”, India’s future constitution and the funda- 
mental right! of Inman ctUsena. 

Exeeudve Council of the Bengal Provinoial Ooogieis Committee meeting 
in (Meutta, adopted a leaolutlon expreering its inabilito to aocat the decision 
^ • iptAatmSi of an ad hoo 


in regard to which reUgion a perion hetongi to T”, leplEI'* in the iarijan : 

In a fiee India every ehouM prespes on tenne of equality unlika 

wl^ la haapeining to4ay. Ouistianity bdog the nominal rtiq{ion of the 
it ieofflTeB favours which no odier lellgiou enjoys. A Govenimsnt 
responsible to the people dare not fsvoiir one leuncn over another. But I 
■^d eei nothing wrong in Bindos congrataSting those who having left 
iMurn to their lohLi think ^ the Christians M hm Amsriea woold 
at letnm to tbslr anoestnl ohristfanl^ ci Americana of the ritone— if 
tlm aie uy in Amerloa-tsmiionrily cMUiig thepiielvei Hindus under the 
inilnsBes of a plsaslbte Hinda ^ 

Ib^tma CbmdU, in a lesding aifiolt in the BMJan, in which he esloinid 
^ t? Bote thp preamSia to ikt Working Committee’s nselaiioe 


India in Home Polity 

Introduction 

The last six months of 1989 were as prolific of political contro- 
versies and conflicts in India as the first six months were. But the 
, outbreak of war in Europe precipitated by Germany, 

attltiiSe V the Hitler and his Nazi followers in control 

Bcrapean War machinery of the government of that' country, 

has overshadow^ these in our country as in many 
other countries. We in India are distant from the field of opera- 
tions ; and though Britain, the British Government, the British Vice- 
roy in India, has made our country a belligerent without so much 
as the courtesy of consulting Indian opinion, without asking any of 
the leaders of India's public life of their fe^ngs and opinions with 
regard to the Nazi aggression on Poland, we in India appeared to 
be disinterested observe of a war that might change the fate and 
fortune of innumerable countries, belligerents and neutrals. The acci- 
dent of OUT inclusion in the Bluish Empire did not appear to have 
quickened any sense of fear, of danger in us. As we write this 
study of the war as it affected In^a directly as a part of the 
British Empire, as a dependent part of the British Empire, and 
indirectly as a part of the modem world where distant country have been 
brought near one another through technological improvement in 
methods of inter-communications, India appeared to have developed a 
certain philosophic indifference to events happening in Eurc^. For 
eight years In^ had been watching the inexplicable weakxwsses of 
British foreign policy, for ^ht years she, an <^ginal member of the 
League of Nations, had been witnessing leading nations of the world 
breiddng all the conventions of this super-national organisation, the 
last hope of peace in the modem worid, the last shield of the bet- 
ter life that sdenoe and its triumphs promised to the men and 
wonren of the world. Britain and France were leaders of the Leagna 
of Nations. But th«z pdlitieiaiia took the lead in betraying all the 
hopes and ambitions thi^ sustained human life tnder alhthe stressee 
and strains of modem life, And witneesing thaee weaknesaee and 
betrayals, the people in India were bewildered in thdr thoughts and 
aetiTHies with reference to International developments ; they also 
shared the universal bitterness of disappointment wi& things as tlisaa 
hi^ptBisd in Manohnria, Abyssinia, Austria, Spain, Osschodoviiftia and 
Oldu wheee 8'apan, Italy Germany hi^ one after another erthi- 
guisfaed tiie Bdht of .^^emoeraey sndf, national in these 

oonntries.' 

It is In badkgmqnd of mub ^npoiiitfasnls and 
that Ihdia'a aMitade to 13ie war la iteope SMT he geijeiiieil hi 
^ the the evnats dntlag whieh teeillb 


el iMg Bhiimft 
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lie men and publicists during the last one hundiod yean whom 
British methods of administration and enli^tenment had roused to 
a sense of their political helplessness, to the shame and ignominy of 
political subjection, have bm inspired in their struggles for the 
political freedom of their country by the life and conduct ol men 
and women of other lands, among whom were many who bore Polish 
names. They had read of the ^hree partitions of Poland beginning 
with 1872 and ending with 1692 through the help of which Prussia, 
Austria and Russia had divided the country among themselves, and 
how since then Polish patriots, men and women, had worked and 
conspired to throw off the foreigners' yoke and restore to their country the 
glory that was hers when Poland under Jo^ Sobriski saved eastern 
Europe for Christendom when his army beat the Turkis'h army from 
the ramparts of Vienna just as three centuries back Charles Martel 
had defeated the Moors at the battle of Tours and saved Western 
Europe from the followers of the Prophet of Arabia. With traditions 
of heroism and national self-respect like these the people of India 
have had an instinctive sympathy. This feeling was strmigtheDed fay 
the feehng of repulsion at the methods which Prussia and Germany 
under Prussia hi^ adopted in Buppressing Polish freedom and Imeping 
the Polish people under subjection. 

The history of Poland has recorded these. And without going 
through the whole history of the relation between Poland and GeS- 
niM B 1 u many, a few extracts from the book of Prince Bem- 
hard Von Bulow entitled Imperial Germanyt published 
Poland a Oerwany US an idea of it etplahiing certi^ 

of the causes of the present war started on Polish 
soil on September 1, 1989. Prince Bulow was Chancellor of the 
German Empire during a part of the drst decade of the present 
century under ex-Eaiser William who lost the throne in 1918 as one 
of the consequences of the German defeat during the last World war. 


‘It was a nlBsioa of oivilisatioa that in the past led ns Gsrmsns across the 
Elbe and the Oder toiraids the Esat.** 

‘For eentartai the German odoniats, often summoned to the oountiy by its 
^K^ived as FcHah aubjeots and taught the Boles higher dvUisatioD." 

‘The snofsation by the Prusslaa Stole of our Eastem Profinoes, Possn, and 
Wait Pruaaia. would not and could not have eome to paea if ^ FoUah B^blio 
of NobleshM hSa a State capable of coutinued eristenoe,” 

. ^ Elng (Frederick the (}reat) too only continued idmt had bean began 

in ^ Middle Ages, toe national cooqueat of the SSMt of Germany by mcina of 
German farsMis in the country, and Gensan artiaana, menhanto and 
trsdeimn in toe townc.’* 

^hS tcih of lolvins the oroblcm would orolMbiT have been eaeter for toe 
^laiana and far toe Pofia if tte artidoSl^d anteoable GraaocSsehy of 
Wmw, cNaled by Ndpotam, bid not mmA in ^ Poles toe vain hope that 
V? mm of. Eutoppn wmpUelilioiia It m ^ ^ 


Pdito V , 
experienoe on onr side ea 


lOlee would 


the ath« o( Uh ftmte I 


wdl on the ( 

jjphiSBinaii orsatlon of n State by toe i 


**Bisisaii^ in igM inaMfBled toll natomal noHer la too Bhatam Itonte 
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IL Ife is natural that the Poles were throws into a state of violeBt eoEoitement. 
that they prepared to defend themaelres, and with their splendid organisation, 
largely supported by the Polish clergy, plunged into the fray. The antagonism 
between the two nationalities became more acute.” 

••The seventy years from the Congress of Vienna and the inauguration of 
the Prussian policy of colonisation made it clear that neither scrupulous respect 
for Polish nationality, nor ignoring of the nationality question in the East, could 
in the least prevent German nationality from being slowly but surdy driven out 
of the East by that of the Poles.” 

The work of colonisation is the back-bone of Prussian policy in the Eastern 
Marches, for it settles Germans in the Eastern domain. And the whole prablem 
in those parts is the problem of the relative numerical strength of the Genpan 
population as compared with the Poles.” 

“...While the Poles thou^t it shameful to sell lands to the Germans, these 
latter nnfortnnatdy often did not object to selling German landed property to 
the Poles for a higher price.” 

“But it grew more and more lUffioult to acquire estates from Polish 
landholders... Ik the work of colonmtion...., was not to be doomed to nltimate 
failure, an idea had to be put into practice which Bismarck had expressed already 
in 16^, and which was discussra over and over again subsequently : the idea of 
dispossession. The Dispossession Bill (1906) was the logical conclusion of the 
policy of colonisation begun in 1886.” 

“The struggle for the land, which in its essentials is a struggle to permeate 
eastern districts with a sufficioit of Germans, will alifays be the Alpha and 
Omega of our national German policy in the East.” 

^It is quite comprehensible that the Austrian monarchy, which is not a State 
based (m a foundation of one nationality, has, for reasons of home and fonwn 
policy, renounced all furtiier attempts to Germanise the Grown land in Galima 
since the Seventies, and has responded in the most lavish manner to Polish 
wishes.” 


The quotations from a rather old booh give ns an idea of the 
oentiuioB-old, the ten-oenturies-old, competition and oonfliot between 
the Poles and the Germans. These show that the 
t to ina^ ^ empires have no in&nenoe over racial 

competitions for snpremaoy ; that the fall of the 
German Emiure and the rise of National Sodalist 
regime in its place have not brought any change in the eoonomio 
and cultural competition between the Teuton represented by the 
Geormans and the Slav lepresented by the Poles ; that a bistorio oonfei- 
nuity persists between Bismaiok and Hitler, not to go very mnoh 
back than the life of men and wmnen who have livei^ thro^ the 
fast fifty years. The competition between the Poles Imd the Qermaiis 
may appear to have been partially removed or neolralieed by the Treaty of 
Veraaillee. But the rise of Kasinn drawing its inspirallon from enide 
^ikMopby and ohaotio geo-pobtios has rnvived hopes of GermaniaeftioBi 
that have launched Europe into another war. A vael o 

hte^ure has been raised on these ideas wMoh have ohafieiiiged thps^ 
that have moulded the mind, thought and activities of Burc^ean an* 
Americiiii natbfk* for ttboot lour osDtttiee. Bespeot for the individual 
who has a purpose to fulfil apart from that of the eoeietir to which 
he belongei the demoentb system in the organiiation of the QMb 
that ia equaUty in Mie politioal plane, were the fmatlve idepp 
Pumination ihtit psmted the gfoand for the WmOt 
have bean goidiiif pri ne i i fos lor men and womm In 
Ihe last one hutmd and filly yeans. An inforpe t for M 
4detory during tldeMtefii ImsBig i WoA, hm total Mm toiiiSiirA 
~ nl metiipliiM gtotofir/ m tofolt tits toutoiiAt jtfifl 
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woman have moved in their endeavoim to make homaii Ufa tolerable in 
this world. The early democrats, said he, "maintained not oidy that 
all men have a right to happiness bat that all men are bom equal 
and have a right to liberty. Thus from the beginning there have 
been in the psychology of demooraoy three different motifs : ha|^iiiis6S» 
equality, and liberty or freedom.*' The names of venerated men and 
women in European thoi^t ^ dairned on behalf of these new 
ohalkoges to the way of life and thought that the modem men and 
women have travelled on and which have blasted their way into the older 
regions of Asia and Africa, the homes of ancient civilisations. These 
names are many ; they belong to different countries ; and under the 
inspiration of their thought 20th century demooraoy has found itg 
“most dangerous antagonist in a system which subordinates the rights 
and interests of individuals to those of a class vaguely h^iown" and 
vaguely publicised as the supreme and sovereign people. Thus haVe modem 
devebpments, which opened out with such hopes for the individual 
and the collection of individuals which is society, developed in- 
to a state of things that looks like a parody on all that the hnmaii 
mind has been struggling to realise in life, individual Mid social* And 
the writer whom we have quoted above hae been true, though he to 
cruel, when he wrote that 

«Demooiaey sad the indwIitolisatioD which has aooompaaied it give eaonaM 
opportunities for the prcductiiiii Of the sheep-like mind. Mess educatioD. niM 
Kovernment, mass pfodaction eaSgUMe mstensl and mental UBifomity. and the 
scale of aoeiel life DMomei eo laige mat the Individoal aeema loet and helfueae.** 


The feeling of this individual helplessness in face of the oomplezi- 
ties of modem life is the breeding ground of those forces in the jn^em 
world, impersonal foroes> that are known as Easotom« 
la the breeding Kaoism, Mid Oomirmnniiwm Possibly because these 

gMad have yet to make their way in the world, yet to be 

oi TeUUiailenlem MoepM by the mind and couBeienoe of the modern 


men and women, that they are ohaeacterised by a 
vindenoe of violence which is thought to be the passport to authority 
in the State. The German version of this devekq[MiieDt which to known 
as Naatom bat certain eharaoteristios, however, vrhioh set it apart 
from its brddier totalitarianisms. The egaltation ol the Kocdle raoei 
pure and miaeflled, wliieh would "renovate” Mie vrorid from the poison 
^ materislism knplieit in the demoeratlo i^eali ibe imifteation Of the 
Gesmau ftaes undsr one StfAe-one FOople, one Jiate» one Lsader^ 
the inevitable opposillon between itm AttonSe HMwa t he dsmoemtio 
oountriai that ritotf to the wsg t si n eaa^hoMHMRHbaeOiief and ilie 
tetae of the that streteh tmen naSri«0^hito te 

Aaiatie eonttoenl— Germany ami |toaeia**and dhe^ frittairririp he the 
coming tha aonfikt hdiiriBn the paoplii ol the Um4 tmmm 

c»dthe pao^ of the aea^boittiia these aeasaid to aupplywe m oMw 
povw tothepcpteat and^the ipimnise hM have toMd I^Gp>mm«r 
typiffad to the pmm ei^&nr iMIin Sir 
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'^the Boonrages of God*' like Attila, Qenghiz Khan, and Timnrlane. He 
^berated this thesis in a book entitled — Democratic Ideas and 
Realities published in 1919. Major-Generel Haushofer of the Bava- 
rian Army imported into the theme a lot of mysticism when he 
glorified those 'conquering races". Budolf Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy 
in the Nazi Party, was his aid-de-oamp during the first World War. 
And it is on rec^ that Haushofer inflamed the Leader of Germany 
when in 1990 he had begun to brood over the causes of the defeat 
of Germany in that war, and was laying the foundation of the 'Nazi 
Party. 


There are elements of mysticism in these ideas which hare 
managed to hold millions as its instruments, as captives to their work of 
destruction and construction. But these divested of 
mysticism appear to constitute a conflict and 
of Naiism competition between the German race or people, 

between Germany defeated in a great war and 
defrauded of their just rights as a great Power by the victorious 
Powers, Britain and France. These peoples have for about a century and 
half been bossing over the world. The feeling of German frustration may be 
traced, however, to an earlier date, centuries anterior to the Treaty of 
Versailles. The founder of the modem school of history in Germany, 
Heinrich Treitsche, begun his “German History" with the words 
that bring vividly to the mind the desire and aspiration of the leaders of 
the German people : 


’’In spite of the length of their history, the German people is the youngest 
of the great nations of Western Europe. A period of youth has twice fallen to 
thar lot, and with it the struggle to establish their power as a State, and to gain 
freedom for civilisation. A thousand years ago they founded the proudest empire 
of the Germans ; eight hundred years later they had to build up their State anew 
on quite different foundations, and it is only in our times that as a united people, 
they entered the ranks of the nations.’’ 


When Trietsche uttered these words the family of rulers, the 
Hapsbuig, under which the Germans had founded their pzoudM 
empire a thousand years ago, had been already 
^ family of rulers, the HohensoUeios. 

it It was under the latter that Bismarck brought about 

the nnifioatioD of Germany after defeating the Danes, 
the Austrians and the £Venoh. It was a ruler of ^Us family th at 
stdmd on a fight the choice between world domination and downfall 
during the years 1914-191<4. He lost the war. And a new leadst 
has issued from the lowest strata of German soeiety to build up a 
new State on quite different foundations where princes and prelates 
oountad for little. This ruler has retrieved the position lost during 
the dayaewhen Germany and Austria touched the depth of politioal 
defeat ; he has united under one State regions of German 
that were dispersed under many States; he has got hold of regions 
that would bs filled op by men ftnd women of German caos, as thgir 
lebensraufli, firing spaos for his psople. Hs has thnrrin a way 
lififlUed the purpose of Qsmiaa history whioh prinos or noble to 
do. But in doing this work he and h^ loileweis have Bifluitsd 
methods so regeOiak, wo emi, so nsthlsss that ths wmfd ippaail to 
lam hssB stsrtlsd into MU and pmihig MU egrinsl ei 
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that Herr Hitler and hu followers stand for. The treatment of Jewe 
by the rulers of modem Gennany. of men and women of Jewish 
parentage who have contributed to the making of German greatness 
in fields of scholarship, in the arts and sciences of life, has revealed 
to humanity a side of human nature that decent people cannot view 
except with disgust. This is the meaning of the sympathy that the 
victims of the Nazi polity of “blood and iron" have received from far 
and near. But since 1933 it has been amply proved that sympathy 
coined in deeds and not in words must be forthcoming if the evil was 
to be halted. After many betrayals and baokslidings, Britain and France, 
leaders of democracy in Europe, were forced to take np the Nazi challenge 
and declare war against Germany in the opening days of September, 1989. 

The people of India were not interested in the Stalls of the 
controversy between Poland and Germany, between Britain, France 
and Germany that have led to the war. Thciir inclusion 
BnauJoman within the British Empire created all the interest in 

Pact the affair, material and spiritual. The defeat of Poland 

within a period of seventeen days demonstrated to all 
the world the power of Germany uid the weaknesses of the Pulish 
State. The military weakness of Poland did not affect us so much as 
its spiritual dehade. The rahi^ classes of the country showed a 
Bupineness that has remained inexplicable to the world. The Busso- 
German Pact of the last week of August, 1989, had prepared 
the world for some such result, as it hastened the German attack 
on Poland. And the partition of Poland between Germany 

and Bussia gave the world a new insight into international 

affairs which was full of disappointment and sorrow. For years the 
world had been taught to regard Soviet Bussia as a factor for peace, 
for international decency, as a defender of the rights of small natfons, 
of the principle of s^-determination, as a protector of the victim- 
nations of aggression and exploitation. The Busso-German Pact gave 
a rude shook to this impression, to this belief. It exposed a cynicism 
and opportunism in the ruling classes of Bussia and Germany that 
has few parallels in recent history. Fox years the sky has been kept 
rent with cries of the deathless antagonism between Nazism sad 
Communism or Bdliriievism. Apart from idedogioal differences which were 
made much of in Heir Hitler’s auto-biogiaphy and of 

the progrses of his ideas and political polioies, there were material causes 
of oonibt between Bussia and Gem^y which were not kept secret 
by the nders of the latter country. As late as November, 1986, Herr 
Hitler In hit inangaral address at the Nasi d Ui frsei at Narenbnis 
spoke of having at their disposal 

"the iaoslculsble wsaitii and storsi oi raw matiriale ef ike Hial aosalsiaik 
the vast fomU cl Biberia and the unsndiim fertile pUins of the UkrtiM to be 
exploited ender National BociaUat laadsiti^ ~ 

This open deriaratkm of the desire of Germsa leaders to flseas 
Bnisiaii tsRttory indioated ths Bsalsrial basis of Bnsac-Gsnswa 
Milsasritflhiit aompelitioii aadconlliot sfUeb also formed iba bisiis 
ta of ntisny ef Ifaa polfoleal and dslanca siSsaigitassitB 

ol mum mm in maim. AHa and Amerisa. 
^ M amm el Mi the ases 
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may be referred to. On the 16th Meroh, 1939 Germany annexed 
Cseohoiloyalda. This step appeared^ to have startled Mr. Neville 

Ohamberlain out of his illusion of “appeasement”. On the morning 
of the 18th of March a British enquiry T^as addressed to Moscow : 
“Would Bussia support Rumania if attacked 7” Li the evening of 
the same day Bussia proposed a “Six-Power Oonference” — of Bussiat 
Britain, France, Poland. Bnmania, Turkey — ^to be held at Bucharest, 
capital of Rumania, “to devise steps against aggression.” Lord 

Hahfax rejected it as “premature” and proposed instead “a Four- 
Power declaration” — of Bussia, Britain, France and Poland — of “an 
undertaking to oon^ult together if aggression occurred in any part 
of Europe.” Bussia accepted it while declaring it “inadequate”: 

Poland opposed it, and the plan was abandoned. Then commenced 

an unending series of proposals and counter-proposals which came 
to nothing, and ended in the defeat of Anglo-French diplomacy 
with the signature of the Busso-German Pact on the 23rd of August, 
1939. Meanwhile on March 31 and April 13 Britain had offered 

“unilateral guarantee of support” to Poland, Rumania, and Greece. 

Russia was neither consulted about not informed of these events. 

On April 16 Britain asked Bussia to offer “unilateral support” to 
Poland uid Rumania. Bussia objected to this as “inadequate” and 

submitted counter-proposals, eight in number of which three were 
important — (i) a Triple Alliance of the “Big Three” — Britain. France 
and Bussia — ^to resist “direct” aggression against any one of them” ; 
(ii) the simultaneous conclusion of a military convention ; (iii) joint 
guarantee to all the smaller States between the Baltic and Black 
Seas. For 22 days tWe was no reply from Britain. On June 21 
Britain offered new proposals — ^Bussian support to be “automatic” if 
Britain and France should get involved in war through their 
guarantees to the five States — Poland, Rumania, Belgium, Turkey 
and Greece ; but if Bussia was involved through guarantee to the 
Baltic States, “consultations must first be held.” Russia rejected on 
the next day this “unequal formula”.^ The negotiations appear to 
have broken down on the definition of “indirect aggression”, and on 
the refusal of Poland to allow the ma^oh of Russian soldiers into 
her territory even for the protection , of her political integrity. This 
was r^rted on the 17th July. But thirteen days Uter, on the 
81st July, we found the British Premier making the annonnoement 
that in response to the request of the Soviet Government deputations 
from the British and French army and air forces would be leaving 
for Moscow to begin “staff conversations”. It wag ho^ that those 
^'nnlitery oontisrsations” would pave the way to t^ snoosss ol 
gioJitioi nsgotiatioiis. 

We io not know m yet why these conversations faSed to 
teach the desired object as nrithk the Bzttisfa nor Ihanah 

Govemmento have oared to make pobUe their veadpn 

Soviet Govemnent have not seen Che tim m m 

In tbfl AiH^g eonntiies* In the absenna d! fis 
hnowledga speenlatloni hate sopglit to 111 np » Wv %Mihsr 
aha i^alien hetweaw the aviat Hmsonaan 
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of Britain and France, and the Soviet BiqpnUie. It hae bean 
Buggested that both the parties to the negoti^ons wen inshsoera 
in their efforts, that the ruling classes of Britain did not seriously 
want to bring in Soviet Bussia into the affairs of western Europe, 
that what they did in the way of negotiations was a mere blin^ 
to their own people, a top t^own to them to stop the wide-spread 
cry for an arrangement that would hold Buasia as a threat to 
Germany. Criticism of Bussia has taken the shape of a charge 
of positive duplicity. Mr. Chamberlain in announcing the Busso- 
German Pact uttered words that bear no other construction : 

*. .We had shown a great amount of trust, a strong ^mire to bring the nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Union to a successful conoloslou when we agim to send 
our soldiers and air-men to discuss military plans together before wb had an assur- 
anoe that we should be able to reach an agreement on political matten.** 

We have seen suggestions made that British and reaent- 

ment at and ignorance of the tendency of Busso-German relationship 
A ^ ^ put-up affair. Historians have told us that 

anMahownbr ^ understanding with Bussia was tl« 

Britain ft Fraaw oomer-stone of Bismarck’s policy, that it was “the 
first commandment of the German Decalogue.” It is hand 
to believe that the British and French Foreign Ministers and their offices 
were ignorant of the goings-on between Germany and Bussia when the Pmm 
in Europe, specially in the United States, was featuring in the month of July 
the signature of a new Busso-German Pact or treaty. It is hard to beHefU 
that the Intelligence Service of the British and French Foreign Offices did 
not know that up till 198fi there were allowed to be German notary 
and aviation schools stationed on Bussian soil, as has been asserted 
by Peter Drucker in his book — The End of Economic Man — ^pub- 
lished in May, 1989. It is hard to believe that the British and 
French Intelligenoe Services did not know of the camaraderie that 
had existed between the German and Bussian General Staffs for 
about fifteen years which was broken or was reported to have been 
broken after the rise of Namsm. It has been suESested that in t^ 
“staff eonversAtions” that continued between Britain and Fkanoe on 
the one put and Bussia on the otbu, the latter was playing a part 
on behalf of Germany to get an inside view of ikanoo-British 
military dispositions. But there ate two rational explanations that 
fit into the situation as it affected both Osnnany and Bussia. The 
fwmer was pgsparsd to make any saorifioe to avoid the dangerous 
poasihUity of having to fight Gnat Britain and fikanoe on the wsst 
and Buaria in thg,^ east as it had to do dmgng 1918-1917. Tfag 
latter also could not contemplate the idea of havhgi to fight or 
defend against Germany in the weet and Jappn hi the east as toe 
Berlin-Tokyo Arts bad provided for* It wie a pieoa of deft diplaeaeey 
that enabled two sash dookced eneosies ea Germany and Bussia to 
maks iKpthslrdifhgNSiesB.|ofoigslthekeiu^ 

Anotogr explanattop was that ton xuHnf sHassss of Soviet Bussia M 
not Ikelr Idea and Idsal of a psoletarian weidd n n faip h ui * 

WhBs the Oomurintoni had eontlBued to be dMiy 
^ jyneuesiSntosaehsidiseioiime^ theB es s ian nfisgihad 
^ totof in « fistoartonur Bto tlm w 4 IMiSto to 

lintolliltiiin libi wiiiw ■iiii nto iif llimain 
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tha world over that henceforth feinoe 1933) the word revolution was 
to be never or seldom uttered, that peace and international co-operation 
were to be the new watchwoi^s. This change has been traced to the 
more subtle and far-seeing brain of Stalin. And the method of “United 
or Popular Front" was devised by Dimitrov, Secretary-General of the 
Oommintem, for “unobstrusively undermining the enemy bastions which 
had so obstinately withstood the Bolshivik frontal attacks." to quote 
from an article in the last November number of the London 
Fortnightly, The writer of the article supports his contention by 
quoting from the speech of Stalin delivered at the Party Oongress held 
as late as in March. 1939 : 

*Tbe principles of the sister-partiee must consist in facilitating the outbreak 
of a genvu war...Bevolutionary action on a large scale will only oe possible if 
we succeed in exploiting the antagonism between the capitalistic States to precipi- 
tate fch*™ into an armed conflict.*' 


To weaken 


If the words quoted above be true, we have in them a clue to the 
Mdden reversal of the Bussian policy. For, there cannot be any 
manner of doubt that the Busso-German Pact hastened 
the German attack on Poland by assuring Germany 
that she had nothing to fear from the east if she 
got entangled in a war. The division or partition of 
Poland between. Germany and Bussia at the end of the swift campaign of 
seventeen days only was an arranged affair, could not but be an arranged 
affair. Germany was released from anxiety in the east, and thus enabled to 
turn her whole attention to the west. And, in the deepening intensity 
of the war when both the parties would get exhausted, and social and 
economic disc^anisation would exisue in ^e warring countries, the 
rulers of Soviet Bussia hoped to reap all the harvest of advantages, 
and would find the long-looked-for opportunity for effecting the proleta- 
rian world revolution or spreading its message to war* weary peoples. 
It is in this light that an increasing n^ber of people interpret the 
Busso-German Pact. 


We have devoted this much space tp a discussion of the devebp- 
ments in Europe that preceded and followed the declaration of war b 
. Europe, though it has yet refused to develop into World 

War No. II cl the SlOth century. Net bmuse India 
was directly affected by them but because they taught 
us many Imsoos in international polities where idealism 
and truth and lustice have no plaos — things which we are in the 
bstbit of makiug moeh oi They teaeh us what politios rsidly Is wad 
has besD sinoe creation ; they indicate for ns the path of natioBal duty 
on wliioh we Murald walk, unswayed by sentimentslism and ideologlai. 
These have waited into Indian oyniclim and opportunism In poUtles 
that are foreign to our nature which has eo lo^ been shelteesd fieoi 
all oontaot with the needs and sequirainents of Ghate aflMn. Of noanr 
interest to ni in Indlai howsrfur, during this period wore tho things 
that were happsning in China suhMed to the “sivilisiBig 
of Japan, nhiik has , egtorted as its price paiiMflw* ef mmm 
end abUdmi billed and maimed, theusandc of eiliao, towns and viha. 
iss humt and dsstsopsdt eshtres of unhmity Itis bombed and htngl, 
ol mk te MM late* llbr mm thif dgw 
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years these abominations have bean happming so that Japan maf 
have the glory and the satisiaotion of estaWshing *^a new order in the 
Far Eist ” 

The human mind has been seeking for and trying to find ont 
since unremembered centuries the necessity for or the justification of such 
cruelties and violences in order to establish newer and 
^iuofaffen)c”ot ^®***®^ relation between men and men, between societies 
history** societies, between peoples and peoples, 'that it has 

been a vain quest is demonstrai^ before our very 
eyes who in course of a life-time have seen a world war and the 
beginnings of another. And as things are at present arranged, mankind 
cannot derive a higher satisfaction, intelleotual and moral,' than what 
is contained and carried in the following words of Trietsche : 

'*War and conquest are the only means towards the right ; they can only 
prove that the victor possesses the moral superiority whereon the right to rule is 
based ; but they alone cannot base a right to rule on phyaioal dominatioh... Dense 
weeds have long been growing over the oonntlesB deeds of violence which were 
needful for the foundation of the governmental nnity of all Europe*! great nationa 
The wrong done during the agitations for unity among the Qermane and Italian! 
is now-a-days, after a few years, hardly felt, beoauee the nationa’ sense of ri^t 
says to itself that those revolutions only buried the dead and exalted the living.*’ 


It ^ is this philosophy of history that has raised wars and violonoei 
into *‘moral forces of history”, and induced in the human mind and 
conscience a spirit of toleration of evil deeds associated with them. And 
what have been happing in Ohina will, after a few yeare, he given 
a honoured place in history in aooordanoe with Trletsohe’s diotnm. 


British 


But we who are witnesses of these abominations, we in India may 
in the near future he affected by the advance of Japan's power in 
Ohina. Even in the OeijAral Legislature of India 
anxious members have been questioning the Defence 
laeeolJapsn Becretary about the distance of India, of the eastern 
borders of India, from Japan’s latest acquired positions 
in Ohina, about the range of Japan^ h^bers from the "No Man's 
Land” east ol Sadiya in Assam wMoh may acquire the sinister 
signifioanoe in the life of India as oeitain of the regions in the 
north-west of India, AU these dangerous possihilitieg, however. Be in 
the womb of the lutnre. But we have every reason to get afraid of the 
yarions co mp lica t ions that face ns as a retnlt of onr poBtioal h^plessness 
inside the scheme of politioal grouj^ng llmown as the British Enn^ize* 
The Imperial Gtovemment of Briti^ has got entan^ed in war the end 
of which is distant. In our neighbourhood in Ohina, the maikerial iwt eiMt y 
of Britishers and the prestige of British name have hm sidWng 
attacks and insults at the hands of Japan. In July last the werid 
was wiftnees to a strange sight when at Tienteiii, one et the 
treaty^poito” in Ohina, British men and womsn were inscdted by 
Japanese tddiare, and thetBritieh Government oonld mdy nsoordand 
Md protsetosgainat these I nd ign i tie e. B was appavanl Swfm nee 
determined to lake advantage ef ^itisti pn^ooeupetton in Binoi% ef 
BritainVdiftenltieeln Butopn.to adveaeefasr own totmeats aitil demiTni 
train her tww-hen eanee of Imwdhmee ae a maior #»wir el the 
M ri ti dh Wimkm^ Me, ChigtoMtahii honeitly MlgiiiklWi Gto 
«gai hi «hn weg il Mtoiti totolritoilgSiM 
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Jftpftn. In oonrse of a debate in the Honse of Oommons he said : 
**At present we have not got in the Far East a fleet superior to that 
of Japan.” And he explained the reasons of this weakness, of this 
oomparative weakness in material strength in the regions in the Paoifio : 

‘‘We have been compelled by force of ciroumstances to undertake some very 
heavy liabilitiea and commitmenta in Europe. The effect of these commitmenta ia 
that if certain thinn were to happen, this country would have to go to war. It ia 
imposaible to undertake the aame commitmenta in the Far Eaat, and there are 
limita to which it ia prudent for us to confine ouraelvea.” 

What Mr. Chamberlain mildly indicated in the words quoted 
above was brought out clearly by Lord Cecil of Chelwood in course 
Danfer to Britlah of a speech in the House of Commons on the same day. 

His being an Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs in a previous Oovemment added significance to his speech : 

*I recogniae that for na to face a poasible naval attack on our poaseaaiona in 
the Far Eaat would be awkward, but that ia a poaaibility which you must oonaider 
if there is Japaneae victory in China. In the latter event the whole of our 
aeaatona will be awept away ...The moment the Japanese have destroyed China, mey 
will certainly turn and destroy ua.** 

This rather pessimistic estimate of the prospect of British 
possessions smd position in the Far East, of the strength of British 
^ fitaga- power in the central Pacific region, was sought to be 
pare Base* corrected by Mr. B 3 rwater, naval correspondent of the 
London Daily Telegraph ^ Morning Leader, in a 
discussion in that paper. Writing on the subject about this time, he said : 

“...even today it will be feaaible to despatch to the Pacifie a battle squadron 
of sufficient strength to oonstiiate *a fleet in bring’, the existence of which will be a 

deterrent to any large scale adventure overseas by Japan the British Government 

has definitdy promim Australia that such a squadron will be sent to Singapore, 
if necessary.’ If a squadron lus sent it would be joined by at least ten cruisers 
from Canrila Australia and New Zealand stations, and a destroyer flotilla of 
fifteen of our best submarines not to mention many additional units which would 
be despatched to the danger aone from home and foreign •tationa'* 

This discassion in the House of Oommons and in the British Press are 
an indication of the danger that has been approaching the shores 
of India with the development i/t the war in China, 
^iiiliBMrur nnieX base at Singapore was built on the 

gtiSwr reoommeadation of the late Admiral JelBooo after his 
Empire tout ,of inspection for soggesMng means to 
co-ordinate the defences of tlm British Empue, the naval defsM in 
this ease. It was buih with money suppUed by the Mperial 
Government, by the Australian Government, and bff the Chiefs and the 
British administzation of the Malaya Archipelago. Though the Bay on 
whioh it stands is more in the Indian Ocean than in the Faeifle, 
the naval base at fifingapere has become the oomer-stone of Britain's 
imperial strategy in that ocean It has the military strength of India 
in the rear, has on ite fhnfts the bases etatlonsd in Bfc>rih0Bg 
end northern Austsalia. Thns doae it happen that the inpbl^nl 
Indian defenoe hie got entaoi^ or allied with war meas u tis in the Fajtte 
with defenoe ageinst the grawing ambi t i o ni el Jayan, Tide 
ment hae not rieen suddenly out of the neede easiihd by 
0^ Affair". We hnow that HssighBBg hue hm Mheied 
Mbetive ae an iiffi twgi e a t to thn Maiei gf tMtlih bihtmlrnm 
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the Far East. The more than four hundred orores of British money 
inyested in China’s trade, commerce and manufactures, in the towns, 
ports and dockyards that have been built to advance these, are today 
so many hostages in the hands of Japan who has been using these 
as so many screws to press concessions from Britain. But the 
building of Singapore has been a provision for the day when Japan 
may be driven by ambition to move beyond the China Seas. This 
was fore-seen even as far back as 1919 when the British Imperial 
Government appointed the Esher Committee. One of the terms of 
reference to the Committee was to suggest and devise means for the 
co-ordination of India’s defence arrangements with those for Imperial 
defence. The Committee reported that the experiences of World War 
No. I had "made it clear that India’s partnership in' the Empire 
demanded that the organisation of her forces should conform closely 
to the rest of the forces of the Empire.” 


The Chatfield Committee which was appointed (1936) to indicate 
"the role of the Land and Air Forces of India in relation to the 
Ch tfi Hr Defence problems of India and the Empire” 

iiimnc?nopOTt whose report was made available to the 

emphaelMa It Indian public early in September last after the 
declaration of the present war, recognised the liability 
of India for the defence of the Empire. The report frankly recognised 
that "the size of the Army in India will hereafter be decided not 
entirely by the Government of India but in consultation with 
the British Government”, that its function will be regulated to a 
certain extent by Imperial necessities. Under this extended responsi- 
bility for the defence of certain strategic points in the west ai^ the 
east — Aden and Egypt and Singapore — India must shoulder an increasing 
burden. Sir Bobert Cassels, Commander-in-Ohief in India, in a broad- 
cast on Septembw 6 last on the Government’s decisions on the Chat- 
field Committee’s Beport, indicated the necessity of this extended res- 
ponsibility thrown on India. He wanted the "listeners” to realise 
what it would mean if Malaya and the great fortress at Singapore 
fell into enemy hands. Their loss would mean the loss of Burma, 
would mean that the whole of the eastern coastline of India would 
be liable to bombardment by sea and air, that a "Burma, in hostile 
hands, would be a pistol pointed at the heart of Bengal.” Looldng 
west he said that the Indian Ocean lequized for its defence in the 
conditions of the world's political developments, in the conditions of 
modem eompetitioai and conflicts between great Powers, that Egypt 
and the Aden Protectorate should be in friendly hands, friendly to 
India. Egypt, Aden and the lands on the Pe^an Gulf have thus 
pome into the scheme d India’s deienoe ; it has become of vital 
interest to India and a responsibility of hers that she should face 
squarely this ai^eot of her external relations, of her own Mum 
fsquiiiaMnte. To qaote the words of the "Military Despatch No. 6” 
issued 1^ the Goremment, "in her ofwn hrteBests,” India's 

pannot any Imuter be "safidy Ihnlted to the tocsld e fon s e 
oilier bind eoasts*" 

.tiM mSMoM te»Mwa hv VUm «taDd.d MsponiUiffilr tb» 

ViftMiiB*" m Urn 'Mik m<A ,th« aiik. ^ 
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needs of highly "modernised” forces have put a financial burden 
FlBanelal “gift” on India that her exchequer could not bear and 
to India made by sustain. It is a costly business to have mechanised 
Britain armoured cavalry divisions, to have mechanized 

transport for the infantry, to have tanka and aeroplanes. Even 
though mechanisation may reduce the number of men employed 
in the fighting services, even though a certain number of British 
regiments — two Cavalry Regiments, six Infantry Battalions, and three 
Artillery Regiments — have been transferred from the Indian establish- 
ment, the cost of modernisation, of the maintenance of the moderpised 
Land, Air and Naval services and forces would require finances that 
India could not provide. Recognising this handicap the British 
Government has accepted the recommendations of the Chatfield Com- 
mittee and decided to make "a free gift of Rs. 33 and a half orores” 
to be spread over five years, and another 11 ciores as loan to be 
repaid in instedments, making a total of about Rs. 45 crores to be 
spent on the re-organisation and re-armament of the jQghting forces of 
India. This was in addition to the capital sum of about Rs. 6 
orores and the yearly grant of about Rs. 2 crores that have been 
contributed since 1933 by the British Government in terms of the 
of the Garran Committee which has enabled obtain British and 
Indian units of the Indian Army to be re-equipped, and certain 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force in India to undergo the same 
reorganisation. 


lodtoBAnayta 


Foree 


This handsome gift made by the British Government has been 
accept^ by the leaders of Indian public opinion as part of the 
payment of the fi^r-off interest withheld by Britain 
these one * hundred years and more, interest due to 
her acts of omission and commission in the matter 
of organising the forces and resources of India for 
the defence of her frontiers. Since the days of Lord Beaoonsfield 
who as Premier of Britain was the prime mover of a new Imperialism 
of which much later Rudyard Kipling was the strident poet-laureate, 
Indian public men and publicists have been drawing attention to the 
fnjustiee of saddling the Indian Exchequer with the cost of main- 
taining British forces in India. The attitude of Indie with regard to 
this stationing of about 60AXX) British soldiers in India and main- 
taining them at the expense of India was given reasoned expression 
to by two Indian members of the Garran Tribunal, Sir Bhadi Lai 
and Sir Shah Hnhammad Sulaiman, in the folbwing lsrms ; 

“Since 1856-57 the British and Indian troops ssaintained by India hafs besa 
empUiyfld by the Imperial Ocrenimeot on so fewer than 14 eampahms ontiide the 
boandacies of India. India haa besn treaied, to quote the langiiage tftbe late Leid 
Baliri>nry (Premier of Mteia durinic eer^ yean d the laet two deeadei of the ISth 
eentnry) ae an ‘EngUih bamek inthe Orieatat Baia'...8irTiea In India ateds lbs 
Britiah tioopa valiialile opportaaUies of aetito aerrioa in frontier wnta. T 

thw gained in Indie tends to inersM the g«n^ eOelsnej of jito L, 

end to eohnnoe its Taiiie for panoaes of irtr...Thi Army in Iran is mil 
for hcstiUtiss on itTSw Bat ttra fesnlftts toe aswSrl 

The quotation made aM« totowti te 
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India has supplied a troining-gromid to British soldiers ; that this 
I t arrangement has been of material and moral benefit 

?!^ify.wt to BriWn. ^einie. of Brihun, posriUe®^ 

of debt have also contended that the real sise of the 

British army has all these years been kept oonoealed 
inside India’s military establishment ; that India has kept Britain 
supplied with a steady flow of traineid soldiers by the «etum of 
British soldiers who hsid served their time in India. The ^anoial 
gam of Britain has also been not inconsiderable. During disonssions 
ID the Central L^slature on Britain’s military policy in India it 
has been contended by Indian members that India ^s been spending 

every year more than seven to ten crores to maintain, the inflated 

pay and ^ pension of British soldiers and officers, thus xpaking every 
year a "gift” of this amount to the British Exchequer. With this 
money India couM have maintained a bigger army manxied by her 
own nationals : she could have provided all the mechanism of modem 
warfare out ot her own pocket ; she need not have waited on the 
pleasure or the policy of the Imperial British Government for the 
supply of the finance or the personnel and the materials of modem 
fighting forces, for her Army, Navy and Air Force. During the discus- 
sion on an adjournment motion on the Chatfidd Committee's Bepoct 
moved on the 6th of September last complaints and criticism like 
these were made by Indian members, and the whole subject of the 
British policy, the military policy in India, was passed through 

a crucible. It was felt and said that the Chatfield Beport was a 

rather belated recognition of the wrong done to India, an attempt at 
rectification -or reparation which may prove to be too late in view of 
the grave international situation. 


Prinelples lor 
whUh the 


It was in the background of developments fh international affairs, of the 
worsening of international affairs, that India’s reaction to the war started by 
Germany has to be understood. On the 3rd of Septemto, 
1939, the Government of Britain deelared war against 
Gerxnany in fulfilment of their pledges to Pdand. On the 
same day, the Viceroy jmd Govemor-Oenexal of India, Lord 
Linlithgow, made it kziown that India was at war with 
Germany— "it is in these oiroumstances that we find 
oursdveiat war with Germany,” said he in “A Message to India.” On 
the 4th of Beptember the Government of India published the sub- 
stance of the main recommendations that had been made by the Chat- 
field Committee ilp May, 1939. To the Indian publio these recommenda- 
tions and the ctoeisions of the Imperial Govenotment' thereon did not 
bring any message of hope or any great assurstnoe. There was a 
nati^ irritation that what should have been dbne years ago should 
be attempted to be done when India was already pushed into a War 
and whM Japan's ambition to ^tnbUsh "a new order in eastern 
Asia” bald a Umsat to tl^ psaoe wd tranquillity of India and her 
neltdihowes, north and east. This irritation was stieiigthettAd by tita 
fesling tiial must be a helpleBs witnsss to tbsse dmlbpmiuts, 
ntithgk able to hd|p hwssli nor good for any aflsei^ help to 
ntham. the tiO^t languaga naed W Lord Lhdithgow tit Ut mss^ 
■ N ti a ti tisti m Im to the nsm of llf '^misr 
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and spiritoal foroes which in all the great emergenoidB of life are 
the troe and unfailing source of strength and fortitude." The instinc- 
tiye sympathy of India for people whose freedom is in danger, for 
victims of aggression, for peoples who are politica^y unfree, has 
been a permanent factor in India's international affiliations, if a 
dependent country could be said to have a consistent international 
policy. But it was unnatural to expect that the people of India, 
the classes and the masses, those that were interest^ in public 
affairs and those that were passive observers of public affairs, would 
not relate the high sentiments expressed in Lord Linlithgow's 
message to the reality of the situation in India, would not apply thna 
to the conditions of Indian life developed by and under British methods 
of administration and enlightenment. When His Excellency spoke of 
the purpose of the war as it had been reflected on the mind and con- 
science of the Allied peoples and their ruling dasseS — ''the safeguarding 
of principles vital to the future of humanity, principles of international 
justice and international morality, the principle that civilised man must 
agree to settle disputes between nations by reason and not by force, the 
principle that in the affairs of men the law of the jungle, the will of the 
strongest, cannot be allowed to prevail" — it was difficult to resist the 
impulse of testing these under the Indian sky, specially when India 
was being called upon to "play a part worthy of her place among the 
great nations and the historic civilisations of the world". 

The response to this appeal was spontaneous as it expressed itself in 
the words d Gandhiji in a statement made on the 6th September : 

I am not^ therafora, just now thinking of India’s dellverence. It will come, 
but what will it be worth if England and France fall, or if they come oat victor- 
iouB over Germany rained and humbled 7*’ 


This attitude reached the highest water-mark of disinterestedness. But 
there appeared to be few, whether in India or in Britain, to appreciate 
, it. That the declaration indicated the attitude of a 
single man did not detract anything from its high 
Vlesra^l appeal Qu^ty. Many in the world must have felt like 

this But in affairs of State humanity has not been 
abb to develop a machinery that would make effective the prooesses 
of such disinterestedness. Gandbiji's mental agony and spiritual tra- 
vail have, therefore, been unabb to influence policy either in Indb 
or in Britain. And though he b the guide and philosopher of the 
Congress, has been so for the bst twenty years, and though he had 
thought it to be the best policy that “what support was to be 
given to the British should be given unoondfibnally," he found 
himsslf “alone" in thinking so when the Woiking Committee of the 
AU-lndia Congress Committee, the supreme executive of the institution, 
met at Wardha from the 8th September to the 16th, and for about 
five days wrestled with the pxoUem of India’s attitude to the war 
as she had been made a belli^ront in it without her ooneent god 
without oonsultation with non-dSdal Indian opinion, ^ 

On the 14th September, it issued a bng Statement dginfag tta 
attitude in course of which British polby so far gi it Belated to the 
fituprn pmbbm of nationel ficeedom and demheraoyln fMantil 

AttHode and in pattbubr of Indb came Udder a aaeihjdilng 

examination whbh was not at ill oompfijaMoitaiT to Britiab pgtf 
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oians. Ab the end of thd Statement the committee invited the British 
Government 

''...to declare in nnequivocal terms what their war aims are in regard to demo- 
cracy and impeiialisin and the new order that la envisaged, in particular, how 
these aims are going to apply to India and to be given effect to in the pf^nt, 
Do they include the elimination of Imperialtam and the treatment of India as a 
free nation whose policy will be guided in accordance with the wishes of her 
people ?» 

This searching question was preceded by the expression of India's 
willingness and eagerness to ‘‘help in every way" the struggle that has 
ensued — the struggle the end of which will be the re-fashioning of 
the world “for good or ill, politically, socially and eoonomioally." Good 
can come of it if the war-scarred peoples are able to establish a 
new equilibrium based on “the ending of the domination and exploitation 
of one country by another", on the re-organisation **of economic 
relations on a juster basis for the common good of all." 


In contrast to the sentiments and proposals made in the Statement 
issued by the Working Committee of the Congress stand those ma^ 
All inAifl Working Committee of the AU-India kfuslim 

MttiOiB Lesm League embodied in their resolution passed on 

ft the wir^ September 18. 1939. The first para of the rest^ution 

expressed appreciation of Lord Linlithgow's action in 
inviting Mr. Mahommed Ali Jinnah, President of the League, and 
apprising him of the position regarding the international situation. The 
second, third and fourth paras were a criticism and condemnation of 
the Federal Scheme, of the working of “Provincial autonomy" which 
during its two years' experiment 

"has resulted wholly in a permanent communal majority and the domination 
of the Hindus over the Muslim minority whose life and liberty, property and 
honour, are in danger and even their relipous rights and culture are being agwilert 
and annihilated every day under the Government m vaiious provinces.” 


The fifth para spoke of “Muslim India" ever standing against the 
exploitation of the people of India*', of their favouring “a frM India", 
while they were “equally opposed to the domination 
eondiUons of majority over Muslims and other 

•e-operattaa minorities and vassidiBation of Muslim India." The 
sixth para dealt with the attitude of the Muslim 
League towards the war ; it condemned unprovoked aggression and “the 
doctrine that might is right", upheld “the principles of fresdoin of 
hum^ty" and thh(|ninoi]^e “that Hie will of the strongest irrespective 
of right and jnatlM cannot be allowed to prevail" ; it etp res sed 
sympathy with Poland, England and France. iHoqgside these admir- 
able senthnents it indicated the conditions that must have to hs foUUed if 
^ and solid Muslim co-operatioa and support to Great Britain in 
this hour of her trihl" were to be Moored. Part of theOe sond it i o os 
ittdica t ed in this pssa. This zeal and solid snppMt sooM not he 
fortheomiiHt 


OofsraMt and the Yicsvcyaie 
MenduMM jnedossnd to pisy.tn ths Osegwi gmntimd 
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!I!he leTenth para declared that the MuBlim Leagae stood for “the 
freedom of India" but urged upon His Majesty’s Qoyemment and 
asked for 

*aa aesuranoe that no declaration regarding the question of constitutional 
adranoe for India should be made wi^out the consent and approval of the All- 
India Muslim League nor any constitution be framed and finally adopted by His 
Majesty's Government and the British Parliament without such consent and 
approval.** 

The seventh para of the resolution referred to the Palestine 
question and urged upon His Majesty’s Government “to satisfy the 
Arab national demand/' The eighth para in language a little varied 
suggested the method by which the British Government oould secure 
“full effective co-operation of the Mussalmans" by creating “ a sense of 
security and satisfaction" amongst them, and by taking into “confidence 
the Muslim League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf 
of Muslim India." The quotations we have made above go to show 
that the Muslim League was not willing to offer unconditional 
support to the British Government in the crisis that faced the latter, that 
it attached certain conditions the fulfilment of which would range 
“Muslim India" on the side of the Allies. During the whole period 
we have been dealing with, this attitude of the Muslim League has 
remained unaltered, though it has allowed two of its leaders. Sir 
Sikander Hyat ^an. Premier of the Punjab and Moulvi Faslul Huq, 
Premier of Bengal, to function, and pledge “their aid unconditionally 
in the struggle." This aid called forth “special gratification" from the 
Secretary of State for India, the Marquis of Zetland, while “very zeal 
appreciation" was expressed of the support of the other Ministries 
“in putting into operation" the Defmce of India rules and measures. 

The Jamiat-vl-Ulema4-Hind, the organisation of the Muslim 
divines of India, was more uncompromising in their attitude, and in a 
^ resolution passed by its Working Committee h^ on 

Itaa4-£d*s Beptember 16, 17 and 18, it declazi^ that considering all 

the factors of the situation, examining the record of 
the imperialism of Britain, there was “no valid 
reason to support (it) in this war." 


The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha exten- 
ded at a meeting held on September 10 general support to Britain in 
the war while condemning “the spirit of bazgaining' 
taking advantage of the presents crisis for the 
fiekha ft war promotion of purely communal iniirests at the expense 
of national well-being." It reco^isd that the task 
of defending India from any military attack is “of common oonoem to 

the British Government as well as to Indians", Uiat as the latter 

were “not in a position to carry out that remnsibility unaided," 

there was “ample room for co-operation between India mi BnglaM.** 
And with a view to make such co-operation “effective" the MWteeahlia 
urged “the introduction of responsible Government at mmk*' 

On the 19th November the Working Oemiidtltee of tlm MahaSibha 
met again to disensc the political sftuitidn in “In the 

Ihe Vicwsgal m unowi ee m e n te and ihi mtelies In tbi Bduie d Cm 
mom and the House of Iiosds eo^diisisst iSl 
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the Mahasabha ‘ relused to look upon Dominion Statns as the ultimate 
goal," but insisted upon it "as an immediate step to be taken towards 
the final goal of absolute political independence," The resolution also 
thought that 

*'A definite deolmtion to that effect can alone evoke a xeeponiible willing oo« 
operation on the part of India. The British Government must bear in mind that 
India can never extend a willing co-operation unleu she feels that the oauu of her 
freedom is likely to be served in a substantial measure by oflbring ruponsive co- 
operation." 

The National Liberal Federation whose founders were Congressmen 
when they seceded from the Congress on the issue of the "Montagu- 
NaUonal Liberal Chelmsford Beport," men like Bnrendra N,ath Banerji, 
Federation and Dinshaw Edulji Wachha, Bhupendra Nath Basu, a^ 
Ail-lDdia CbristtaB ^hose members carry on the^ old traditions of puUio 

suBurt* to all Indians "to give their support to 

the cause for which the democracies are fighting." 
The All-India Christian Conference passed a resolution asking Indians 
to "offer full and unconditional assistance to the Goremment for the 
prosecution of this war" since they stood for ptinoipleB of freedom, 
self-determination and a truly democratic form of government. On the 
political aspect of the situation in India created by the war the 
Conference said that "the declarations so far made by various statesmmi 
were not satisfactory and fell far short of the requirements of the 
situation." 


We have summarised above the various statements made and 
resolutions passed by and on behalf of the different political organlsa- 
tions in the country. We will discuss hereafter the 
to uwiiilu reason and cogency of some of these. But before we do so, 

lndia?telMM '^e should say that a study of all of them leave the impres- 

sion in the mind that Indian feeling and opinion as 
represented by these were single-pointed on one demand that the 
forces and resouroes of the country should be organised to meet the 
crisis with whioh India along with the world is being confronted 
today. Apart from the ideological appe^, the military waskness and 
helplessness of India forced t^ conviction on the mi^ of the leaden 
of the peoide that without Indian control over the government of the 
country its defonos could not be properly organised, that the po^ 
adopted and hitherto practised by the British Oovemment in xsiation 
to this paitioular matter hat proved to be a iailuie. The sjposuxs 
mads in the Mepopotamia Oommission’s *Beport abont the faiiuss of the 
Indian military anthpritiss has not been a snfikiently strong shock to the 
placidity o( the Sinda-])^ bureaocraots. Aw demoiisferated unpr^ssed- 
ness of India at the present junotm is not onip a near dangor bob 
has opened ont a door for futiirs tronbiss. What these are and may 
be have been discussed hr a pnvioiis page cm Mrs strength d the 
opinion of ttm dsfenoe anthoritim in Xndm. One-tenth of the txmy in 
India has for aU pmo/Aml pmpmm beeome an Imperial Beasarve» to be nmin* 
tained a| tim eipania olliridat lor ii^iaation_ in drisnee d ^ritiiii 


finnv api wus)odMBMecU"lnfightin n var wmm Mian 
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light maohine-guDS aad possessed of a high degree of mobility/' 
to quote the Tvords of Sir Bobert Cassels. Oommander-in-Chief in India. 
British policy, political and military, has done practically nothing to 
create in the Indian mind a kinship with India’s defence arrangements, 
any enthusiasm for these. By their theory of the “martial and non- 
martial" classes in India. British administrators have thrown over the 
major portion of the country a stigma of inefficiency, helped to create 
in the people a flabbiness of temper and an indifference to matters that 
had concern with dangers and difficulties inseparable from the life of a 
free country. 

It was the realisation of these dangers to the unity and integrity 
of India that explained the demands made on the British Government 
to make changes in the political and constitutional 
position of India so that the Indian mind and the 
and Integrity Indian intellect might take control of the administration 
of the country and transform the human and natural 
wealth of the country into instruments of tempered steel fit to meet 
the challenge of modern life. With slight variation in emphasis this 
has been the key-note of the demands pressed on the British Govern- 
ment since the outbreak of the war. since calls came to be made 
on Indian resources of men and materials to fight in this war, and 
appeals have been addressed to the idealism of Indians to throw them- 
selves into a war in Europe. 

These demands have not been received with good grace by the 
ruling classes of Britain. These appear to have ruffled their temper, 
pricked their conceit as a Imperial race, made them 
^'lose face” before all the world. The first official 
expression to these wounded feelings came out on 
September 36 in the speech of the Secretary of the 
State for India in the House of Lords. The Indian National Oong- 
reSB. the organ voice of Indian Nationalism, and its leaders, came in 
for the sharpest amount of criticism' His Lordship conceded that it 
was “natural" for them to “take this opportunity of asserting their 
aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present 
possess" ; but the time chosen for asserting these was “unfortunate". 
It was unfortunate for more than one reason, one of which Loid 
Betland indicated as follows : 

*^1 think the British people are very sasceptible to a trestment whloh th«f 
maid as honourable aod appropriate to a particular occasion. I think they wUl' 
be veiy tench more willing, when the rime comes, to listen to the elalms 
to them rimpif fhey are animated by a spirit of resentment at the ehooafaig el 
emds an ooeaikm lor taking action which may be ealenlatsd to be essbanaiing to 
them in a lile-and-death straggle.*' 

The Inogunge of this remonsferanoe may appear to be unobjeotknnUep as 
has been ^t of all the speeches and statements made offioialiy by 
men in authority in the Ooverament of Britain, 
lee of India. But the spirit that has infon^ tdigM 
•I has been uanristakeUe, a epixit 4f risiniinint 

what fi regsided to be an eiposnie. Thii hag |nd 
do an initalion on both aides whfoh intervienw 
Mmssn the bead nl tho Indian adOBinlstnitfoit and the . 
m the pooida hifa not ioen tn^nitliili gt 
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the lengthening of disoussion and the plethora of interviews and 
oonversations have opened a wider gulf between Indian and IndiaEr 
between Indian and Britisher. Farther down we will be disonseing 
the differences that have cropped up between Indian and Indian, 
the psychological and materiid causes that have helped to create 
these. The differences between the Indian and the Britisher that 
are implicit in the unnatural relation between them have to be 
analysed to reach the elements of truth and fact that create them. 
The invitation by the Congress to the British Government to state 
and clarify their war-aims is no solitary war-cry. Members of the 
British Government have talked of “a new world order" emerging 
out of the trials and tribulations of the war ; they hi^ve talked 
of it as waged for the defence of democracy and freedom, for 
the defence of the right of small nations to liberty and 
freedom, to self-determination. These vague generalities have not 
satisfied even British men of affairs, British thought-leaders. The 
claim to fight against Hitlerism, against Nazism and aU the 
abominations they stood for, has added confusion to the controversy. 
We have seen a symposium of opinions of British thought-leaders 
which expressed dissatisfaction with the vague statements of their 
rulers on the purposes of the war. Mr. Chamberlain, Premier 
of Britain, spoke of ridding Europe of the fear of living under the 
Nazis, forgetting that into the war in Europe had been dragged 
more men and women who were non-Europeans. Prof. Julian Huxley 
spoke in the same strain, of *‘fighting for the futute order of Europe, 
and the continuance of Western civilisation." It is to declarations 
hke these that Dr. Lindsay, Master of Balliol College, ^ Oxford, 
referred when he said that the issues of the war were “primarily 
not national nor imperial but of a world order." Mr. H. G. Wells 
who had something to do with British war propaganda during the last 
war recalled how the Crewe House organisation did its “unsuccessful 
best" to draw out from the then Foreign Office a precise 
statement of the war-aims of Britain and how “the Great 
War came to a ragged end in mutual accusations of broken promises 
and doable crossing." ProL Berriedale Keith spoke of the “urgent 
necessity for the definite formulation by Britain of preciBe war 
aims." The wide discussion in the British Press proved that the 
Oongzess was in good company in insisting on the cla ri fica t ion of British 
war-aims, and th^ i^;»p]iaation to ^e peculiar conditions of India. 
It wanted these things not because it desired to extract certain 
advantages from Britaui, but because it wanted the creation of 
those psyohologioal conditions in India which would enable the 
Indian people to nlay their part in this particttlar crisis in the 
world's history, "to malm the people of India enthusiastlo for a 
war which is not theirs," to auote the words of Pundit Jawahailal 
Nehm used in a messige seat on Ootober 7 to the London 
■Veies Chrwdde, 

The general body of Britiidk people who take any inleteel in 
things eoneeining In& ffid not "Vkderstand ^ siaqile issmi. TUmf 
n irit, and their ralhig etaeses enoom^ the .t s d pgi IM 
vemtaieti gtsies Mm CkstNlMSM V »i*>g by a nwrgslnhig IMlsil wag 

Wtagta %|M» BiiMB', mtOUrm ladb'* oRMrimi^r. 
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words gave expression to this feeling, and the writings in the British Press 
with a few honourable exceptions echoed them. The controllers 
of British opinion did not understand or would not that an unfree 
India could not be enthused to fight for the defence of the freedom 
of other peoples, fight for the democracies of other lands. The 
Manchester Guardian appreciated this stand-point when it wrote : 
“If England stands for self-determination the proof of that should 
be India.” Failure or unwillingness to face such a straight issue 
on the part of the ruling classes of Britain was responsible for 
the stalemate that has been reached in Indo-British relation^ It 
was to this mentality that we trace the slighting reference made 
by Lord Zetland to the leaders of the Congress when he described 
them as losing “sight, while lifting their eyes to the stars, of the 
practical difficulties which stand in the way on the ground under 
their foot.” His Excellency the Viceroy and Governor-General in 
his statement made public on October 17, 1939 was more concrete 
in his views. To the Congress demand, to the demand of the enlightened 
public opinion of India, he pointed out that Lord Irwin's interpre- 
tation of the Preamble of the Act of 1919 held the ground — which 
contained in amended language the declaration made on August 
20. 1917, by Edwin Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for 
India. The relevant portions of that declaration may be put down 
here as a mile-stone in the political evolution of Inffia under 
British auspices. 

"The policy of His Majesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
India are in complete accora, is that of increasing the association of Indians in 
every branch of me administration and the gradual development of self-governing 
institutions with a view to the progressive realisation of responsible government 

iu India as an integral part of the British Empire progress in this policy can 

only be achieved by successive stages. The British Government and the Govern- 
ment dt India, on whom the responsibilitv lies for the welfare and the advancement 
of the Indian peoples, must be judges of the time and measure of each advance, 
and they must be guided by the co-operation received from those upon whom new 
opportunities for service will thus .be conferfbd and by the extent to which it is 
found that confidence can be reposed in their sense of reBponBibility.” 


Lord Irwin's interpretation was made in November, 1929. It 
contain^ the words — “the natural issue of India's 
; cannot bo progress as there (in the Preamble) contemplated 
ib y ^tato is the attainment of Dominion Status.” The Joint 
even with India Parliamentary Oommittee which reported on thd 
Qovemment of India Bill (1919) did, however, take partioolar care io 
declare that 

^...FhrHament should' make it quite plain that the renpemikility for the stiocss- 
stof stages of the development in India reete on itsrlf end on itself alone, and 
that it eamiot bhare this responsibility witii, mueh less delegate it to, the newly 
sleeted isgialaliiies of India."HTAo ^ 

The same policy informed the framers of the Qovemment of 
India Aot of 1936, though Lord Idnlithgow sought to minimise the 
impraesion by quoting words from the Royal Instr^ent of Instruction 
issued to him in May, 1987, laying on him as Gowacnor-Generhl 
“a direetion so to esmiBB the trust" reposed in him 
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If the relation between India and Britain had bean as natural 
as between the Dominions and Britain, these declarations would, 
Deelantlon of perhaps, have straightened out matters. But thipgs 

peace or war— being as they were, the attributes of Dominionho^ 

in India taking or having taJcen an unconscionably 
me DomiDioiiB jQjjg jjj tlie needs of the Indian situa- 

tion, the needs of a war-effort of unimaginaUe magnitude required on 
the part of India, made it necessa^ that a "more widely phrased 
indication of the intentions of His Majesty's Oovemment”, to quote Lord 
Linlithgow's words, should be made in response to the wide-spread demand 
and fe^ng in India. Why this "more wid^y phrased" declaration on behalf 
of the British Government has not come, could not come, lias not been 
made clear in the statements of Lord Linlithgow, in the speeches of 
the British Ministers in the House of Commons and the House of 
Lords. The declaration of India's position as equal to that of the 
Dominions with the attributes of Dominionhood attached thereto would 
have partly eased matters. One of the attributes is the right of the 
Dominions to decide for themselves questions of war, questions df 
peace, questions of neutrality. During the present war, Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Eire have exercised this 
right. In the furst three the Governments could persuade the legisla- 
tures to throw in their lot vrith the Imperial Government ; in the 
fourth the Government proposed to maintain neutrdity, was defeated 
m the attempt, and was replaced by a Gkivemment that elected to 
throw its influence on the Allied side. The last Dominon has 
elected to remain neutral though her strategic importance to the safety 
of Britain herself has made this step a dangerous one for both of 
them. If we are to believe Mr. Wedgewood ^nn, Secretary of State 
for India in Mr. Bamsay MacDonald’s second Labour Government, this 
decision of Eire’s has been "without any voice raised in criticism." 
In law and in practice India was not a Dominion, it is true. But 
in aspiration, in the potentiality^ of her development, she is entitled 
to an equal position with all the constituents of the British Common- 
wealth to be* 

A little imagination on the part of the British politioians would 
have enaUed them to understand that in the oiisis of international 
T^.ir • ■ . ■ precipitated by the arroganoe of Germany's rulers, 

India's exercise of such a i^t, their allowing India 
Oevcmuot exercise such a right, would have without any 

declaration changed the whole faoe of affairs and 
established Britain's war-aims on the bed<>iook of world apimolarion 
and approbation, would haye demonstrated before all the world that 
Britain has really shed the bad, old traditions of Imperialism* lITheir 
lack of this imagination has confronted British Government with 
resignation of Ministries in eight out ol the elsiyen provinoesol Xnf^ ' 
And one of the reasons advanoed in support of this draitia stgp 
was sxprspsd as follows in the re so lu t i o ns moved hy the X^wmism 
of those pioefneee : 
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The reflolntion was passed by large majoritieB in seven provincial 
AsBemblies. In one, in Assam, the Ministry resigned without meeting 
the legislature, basing itself on the same argument. 
These resignations of Ministries, whose work has been 
praised by members of the British Ministry, and 

whose resignations were by anticipation characterised 
by the Secretary of State for India as a “calamity", have not been 
able to move the London authorities to make the simple gesture 
demanded by Indian feeling and Indian opinion. And every effort 
made by and on behalf of them appeared to add to the complex^ies 
of the Indian situation. Indian and Britisher have deplor^ thhi 

sorry development. But none has been able to help retrieve the 
deplorable situation. As interviews and conversations between leaders 
of Indian political opinion and Lord Linlithgow increased in 

number, the further they appeared to recede from one another, 
Indian from Indian, Indian from Britisher. As we write 

this study we have chanced upon an article in the London 
Fortnightly Review of the month of April, 1040, in which the 
writer, Mr. Edward Thompson, presented a view of Indian 

devdopments that is informed by insight. He quoted “perhaps the 
most respected British official in India" as saying : 'I am convinced 
that we have lost a tremendous opportunity." And his criticism of 
the course of “negotiations" between Lord Linlithgow and the “great 
variety of persons prominent in the political life of British India," 
was devastating : “The Viceroy, from time to time, holding fuesh 

interviews, moved the problem on to the communal basis." This is 
a simplication of the deadlock between Hindus and Muslims that has 
been made much of by British administrators as one reason of their 
failing to respond to the demand put forth on behalf of the Indian 
National Congress. It seems to ignore Indian responsit^ty for the 
intensification of the communal bickerings in the country. In succes- 
sive volumes of the Indian Amual flegister since 1936 we have been 
dealing with and discussing the various forces, personal and imperson- 
al, tlmt have by their influence and activity, been intensifying the separa- 
tist tendencies in the country. The Secretary of State for India in 
the House of Lords referred on October 18 to “the root-cause of the 
difficulties in the domain of constitution building in India" which he 
traoed back to the “communal antagonisms which stiU mitilate 
the poUtioal unity of India." Sir Samuel Hoare in the House gf 
Commons, speaking as the offioal spokesman on the debate raised on 
behalf of the Opposition, referred to “the difficulties in the way" 
which were not of the “making" of British administrators, of British 
poliey. These difficulties were “inhoent in the many divisions be- 
tweesi the classes and the communities in the great sub-mtlnent," 
said he. He threw the responsibility for their eUminaticm on 
shoulders, offering at the same time British “help" in this task 
He cited the ^Oommunal Award** as a concrete hittanee el the' 
“help" lendcBsd by the British Gofemment “at great risk" to itself to fik 
cause of Indian unity. But the divisioiis s^ eiiried, and untU thet' 
wen removed the British Qamamimh could not diviet Itarif gf its 
“respfsisihilitioi to the mi e ti ri t i e s”- 

isS which wen the mlaority intensts that stood In the ira| 
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the British Oovetnment declaring that India would, at the^ end ei 
the present war, be endowed with all the attributes of 
a Free State in so far as it was possible for the 
their Jamble British Government to help in the process ? And 
who were the minorities that needed protection, that 
were afraid of the emergence of “democratic Swaraj” in India ? In 
an article in Harijan entitled “The Fiction of Majority”, appearing 
on the 16th October, 1989, Gandhiji catalogued them : 

*And who are the minorities 7 They are relieiou^ political and social : thus 
Mussalmans (religious) ; Depressed Glasses (social) ; Liberals (political) ; Princes 
(^ial) ; Brahmins (social) ; Non-Brahmins (social) : lingayats (social) Sikhs (social ? ) ; 
Ohristians— Protestant and Catholics ~(religiouB| ; Jains (social 7 ) ; Zemindars (Politi- 
cal 7). I have a letter from the Secretary of the All-India Shia Conference register- 
ing their claim for separate existence I have drawn no fanciful picture of the 

minorities. It is true to life. The Congress has been obliged to with every 
one of the groups I have mentioned. My list is not exhaustive. It is illustrative. 
It can be increased ad libitum” 

This darifioation of the majority and minority position in India 
ought to have showed the way to its solution. But it was 
Communal differ- i^ot to be. And the reason of this failure was 
enees— eaisfld by indicated with unerring precision by a daughter 
B^era after of India, Begum Hamid Ali, who as President 
poilUeal power annuai conference of the Oaloutta Consti- 

tuency of the All-India Women’s Oonferenoe said that the 
communal differences “have been deliberately raised up by those 
in power or those seeking power”, by men and women “who 
refuse to see the good of the whole but can only see the 
good of a part’*. In this race and game of one-sidedness a section 
of our Mueiim neighbours represented in the All-India Muslim League 
have for sometime past been playing a prominent part. We have 
discussed in previous volumes the birth and growth of a “separate 
conceit'' in t^ Muslim community ; we have analysed the psycholo- 
gical factors that stand in the way of our Muslim neighbours accept- 
ing the “territorial patriotism” that is one of the marks and notes 
of the modem man and woman. The resolutions of the Muslim 
League, the resolutions passed at meetings of Muslim organisations, 
the vTritings and spemhM of Muslim puUioists and public men, hold 
the mirror to the mind of the community which sinm it failed to 
supply rders to Lidia has been nursing in its life the idea of a 
separate mdstenoe whose norms and forms needed protection from 
non-Muslim influenoe* 

This idea and ideal of a separate individuality for the Mudlms 
to be eonsoUdated in India as an island ip the heart of 

H..U repudiated in a way by the wmekings 

swaas^frt isia ^ history “weaving the warp of the prhicipleo 

"yMstirr teaehhtgs of Islam aeross the woof of 

oriidaai ealtaiu ^ Hindusthan”, to quote the 
words q( the editor of the MiMm BwM (Lahore Quatebhr* 
I93iX ^ oeeesioii lor this iptirpretetioa by a Muslim ioumalisl wm 
an arlieio puMlIshsd k tiie paw of his paM b7 Baku Omar ito|6 
Bhreolsla oi^b»a»att Akteta eo»rii!t to blaiit. The tMde 4 hte 
articia mm **||mmiiSaiiea nl iMeBi fiwihiww ' 
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In oonne of this article he said many thingfl complimentary 
to Hindu habits of thought and life. As a result of his study 
of Hindu life during a tour through India in 1932-33, and 
living experience of Islamic life in this country he came to the con- 
clusion that “there are fundamental resemblances subsisting between 
the actual life expressions of Hinduism and the original Arab Oulture”. 
He cited an instance of the similarity, that in the matter of dress, in 
the following words : 

'*It may be considered as an irony of fate that the Indian Muslims look down 
upon the Hindus as indecent simply because their men wear the dhoti and their 
women's dress consists of choU and aaree. It will not do for us to overlook the 
fact, however, that Arab men and women used to dress in the very same way at 
the time (rf the Prophet It was only due to the influence of some Puritanic 
extremists .and to the neighbour-hood of Byzantium that the veil system for Muslim 
ladies and the overloaded clothing for men became fashionable." 


It ia not in the externalities of life alone that there have been or were 
these MSemblances. Scholars and historians have been collecting for 
us facts that prove that a synthesis had been work- 
ed out in India by Hindu and Muslim saints and 
heritage Bages on which was built up a social relation of 
sweetness and grace. The modem -educated Hindu and 
Muslim has no knowledge of the process of this reconciliation, no 

appreciation of the value of this friendship. And those who are 

ourious about these things, of the action and reaction of cultures 
on one another, can suggest or find that the resemblance between Hindu 
and Muslim ideals and practices had a common breeding-ground in 
the oulture and civilisation that have come to be known as Dravidian 
when the countries now known as Hindusthan and Misr (Egypt)* and 
the Intervening regions between them were bound each to each by a 
common culture the memories of which have faded from the minds 
of many generations. Not long ago to Hindu Sannyanna in India 
Mecca was a place of pilgrimage ; the Black Stone of Eaaba was to 
them Makkeswar 8iva-Linga, These traditions are unknown to tlto 

peeeent generation of Hindus and Muslims in India who are being 

taught that they are separated by unbridgeable differences from 
one another In oulture. in habits of life and thought. 

I^ranoe of this nature is partly responsible for the growth of 
conflict and competition in polities of which the resolutions of 
the Working Gommittee of the AU-Ihdia Musliin 
” League quot^ in a previous page are concrete mani- 
festations. It has come to be widely believed that 
\ the opposition of the Muslim League to the demands 

of the Oongress has something to do with the i^d attitude of thg 
British Government ; and this attitude is believed to Imve given to “the 
minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional pBogieSs”i 
to quote the words of the resolution of the National Ubenl Vederh- 
tlon paned at its aimtial sesidon in December, 1989. Thq Mtuifin 
League also appear to be conscioiis of this exploit of toirs, as we 
And ite Workhig Gommittee paseteg a reso^ntion In Oct^ Ml III 
the reputation hy the British Govemmeifl 


If the rest 


•r^ 


of the Ooagresi that tihey stae 
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India”. In the bitterness of oontroyersy, in their anxiety to gam 
tactical advantages, the leaders of the Muslim League have bMn sa^ng 
and doing things whioh can result in injury to the abiding intelrests 
of India where for good or for evil, in prosperity, in adversity, they 
have to live and work. As one watches these unhappy developments 
he can only fall back on the hopeless hope that tUngs must grow 
worse before they can get better. 

Apart from the conflict in the region of the "imponderables”, in ideas 
and practices coloured by ideas, there are vast material objects for 
••D iM D which the classes and groups in India have begun 

— the^obKit of ^ * running fight. The phrase — "political 

eompoUtion power” — represents these, the desire to Utilise the 

power of the State for the advancement o^ particular 
economic interests. This fight for political power has been n&sguerad- 
ing in the guise of concern for the protection of cultural and of 
BOcio-religioua interests. The British Government have by itg "Com- 
munal Award” helped to release from the sub-conscious region of 
community life the spirit of egoism that has learnt to exjdoit 
religion in the service of political ambitions. The experience of two years 
of the working of "provincial autonomy” appears to have taught 
the communalfsts among Muslim leaders that the separate electorates 
from whioh they had hoped so much have not protected their separ- 
ate interasts. Therefore have they begun to say that parliamentary 
government based on the counting of heads was "totally unsuited to 
the genius of the peoples” of India. They have realised the fact that 
the principle of separate electorates under a scheme of “arithmetical 
democracy” does not help them to secure entrance into the Ministries, 
the seat and centre of the power in the State. In the four provin- 
ces of India — the North-West Frontier Provinces, Sind, the Punjab, 
Bengal — they are a majority ; by manipulation of voting qualifica- 
tion granted to them they have a majority of Muslim voters. But 
even in these provinces there had been different party groupings 
among the eandidates who went to the Muslim votes with different 
election cries and slogans. So that in none of these provinces can 
it be said that separate electorates have been able to provide unified 
leadership to the Muslim community. In the North-West Frontier 
Provinces where the Muslims are 96 per cent of the population, a 
Oongress-Ooalition Ministry have held and ezproised "power” during 
the greater part of the time that "provinoial autonomy” has worked 
there. In Sind where the Muslims ate about 60 per cent of the 
population, the leaders of the Muslim League have not with all their 
efforts been able to Instal a ministry of League hithfuls. In the 
Punjab the kHnistry is a Coalition, tltough the Premier, Sir Sikander 
Hyat Khan, is one of the idllars of the Husliin League ; but be even 
has not oared to declare that his Ministry is a League Ministry. In 
Bengal there ii the same amount of unoertainty al^t the politioal 
affiliation of the Ministry, though the Ptender, MooM Fadnl Buq, 
and oertain ql his eoiUaaguea have done their best or their wonrt 
in embittering between the Mtd ifagyewy of the 

pKorinoe* 

sealisiibn m we mmm of iepicMlt tMowlit Imi noli 
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howeyer, taught them to go in lor general electorates which would 
■Ocwmanal forced Hindu and Muslim candidates to go to 

Award” is no the electors with non-communal cries and slogans, 
■atety to would have taugh those candidates who got elected 
minorities Legislatures to observe in public a certain 

decency in speech and conduct. Instead of realising the need for this 
desiraUe change communalist Muslim leaders have been su^esting 
that the logic of separate electorates required that the Ministries 
should be formed not on principles and programmes of political 
action but on a division of Cabinet seats according to the plam of 
electorates ; they have been demanding that Muslim Ministers should 
have a separate existence in the Council of Ministers. This difficulty 
has followed the Muslim League in its attitude towards Federation. 
As far af human vision can go. the central authority of the State 
in India will be exercised by Ministers who will owe their seats in 
the Central Legislature to the votes of voters who under any scheme 
of electcnate, separate or common, will, the majority of them, be 
Hindus. This is a prospect which is unpleasing to Mr. Jinnah and 
his League. 


RiM of Hlnda 


Joint electorates and election fights on different programmes and 
politics would have minimised any incipient oommunaiism in the heart 
of the Hindu community. But what the Muslim' League 
have done during the last thirty months has poked 
this oommunaiism in the heart of a section of the Hindu 
community which organised in the All-India Hindu Mahasabha has 
begun to talk of separate Hindu rights, and to organise for their 
defence. The talk of Fakistans in different parts, in the north-west and 
north-east, of Hindusthan, in the heart of the Deccan centering round 
the State of His Exalted Highness the Nizam, has created, a fear 
in the hearts of the Hindus that these schemes and dreams would 
break up the unity of the country. This is a prospect that has 
driven the leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha Movement to declare 
that in India the Hindus constituted the nation, the bedrock of the 
nation, and that the non-Hindus are and will remain as ''egual 
citizens, enjoying equal protection and civil rights", to quote the 
words of Sri Vinayakrao Savarkar, the President oi t^ last neisinn 
of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha during the last week of 
December, 1939. This Hindu oommunaiism can yet be eontroUed 
or neutr^sed if the wise and far-sighted among Muslim leaflem 
nndmtand and appreciate the dangerous tendendes of the MasUm 
League movemeni The Indian National Congress has been 
as a buffer between these rival organisations, absorbing much of 
the shook of attacks directed against each other by them. Bnt 
the rising temper of Muslim cmnmuualism is a great temptation 
mid an inoentiye to Hindu oommunaiism. As a re^ Id Huiibn 
separatism Hindu separatism has been raising Its bsaa and Hgeitlhg 
itself. The leaders of the Hindu Mahasabha have begun to sby 
that the Indian Kstionsl Oongieee in ite pursuit dC the wffl-o'^flw 
wisp of Muslim ooH»pandlon in the service of 
has been saorifidng Hindu dnterests, has 
iTp i Fii m iuJfffWi The jingifft’^tio i n of 
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by Inayat UUah Ehan, popularly known as Allama Mashri^i— the 
sage or wise man of the East — this organisation of the phyiloal 
force and strength of the Muslim community is having its ta-aetion 
on the Hindu community which has begun to borrow their taotioSi 
and to bettor them in the borrowing. 

The Ehaksar organisation was founded in 1930 or, as another 
version says, in 1932. For about seven years, during these years, 
the Khald-clad, helcha (Bpade)-oarrying groups of 
^ UuScMr young Muslims marching through the streets in 
organlntlon military formation did not attract much attention 
or excite public curiosity. But in 1939 they emerged 
into public view when they came forward to reconcile through the 
use of force the Shias and the Sunnis of Lucknow who had begun 
to quarrel among themselves about their rights to sing thg, Mddhe 
Saheba and the Tabarra. The Government of the United Provinces 
prohibited their entrance into the province. This order the Ehaksars 
defied ; their leader — Allama Mashriqi — ^was arrested ; he apoldgised 

and was let off. The first intervention of the Ehaksars in public 
afiairs was thus not much of a success. But as an expression, 
a new expression, of awakening among Muslims in India, it hai 
a place in the history of this country* The founder ol the 

movement is a modem-educated man who passed with distinotloB 
through the Punjab, the Cambridge and the Paris Universities. He wag 
appointed (1913) to the Indian Education Service and was posted to Pesha- 
war as Vice-Principal of the Islamia College. He was transfOTred to 
the Educational S^etariat of the Government of India where he 
was for about two years Under-Beoretary of the Department. He 
resigned from Government service in 1920 as a protest ag^nst 
British policy directed against Turkey. Another version has it that 
he resigned in 1924. But there is no doubt that the EhiUla^ 
agitation in India and the ffijrat movement, which was one of its 
off-shoots, determined the future course of Inayat Ullab Ehan’s life. 
About this time he wrote the “Tazkira” which was a new 

commentary dn the Qoran and the way of life indicated in it for the 
followers of Islam. It showed that Inayat UUah Ehan had been 
seeking in the original inspiration of the life of the Prophet of 
Islam a way of polling the Muslim peoples of the world out of the 
futs, out of their present decay and degradation. This has brought 1dm 
into confliet w6h the upholders of traditioial life and Mmught 
among his community, the Moulvis and Moulanas ; in bis wxltiii||s he 
has directed his attacks on them ae mainly responsihle for the weeAness 
of Islam as one of the moulding foroes of the modem wodd. 


The movement is diaraoterised by fanatioism as all reform 
movements are In their, pioneering days. In the heolio days when 
^ iman and eromen dream dreams, and see visions of 

^ SSnir ^ life to ba established on this sarth of 

iitdn by their own ewrtione, to bnUd a new 
Iwiwsii in this old earth* they are a^ to tbhik« tslh and 
yktsavsiufiiy* Thesa naid not he taken serloiMlIy OS laiiM 
nesdieie hy thh of law and older. 

^ . itftneauM and acti have a plaee in histerJ •• Mmdg Ihe 

mi 
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tArtionlar social mind which for many roasons mighfc have lost its 
balance. It is in this light that the historian should notice the 
9th Point of the 14 Points of the creed of the Khaksar momement, 
issued by AUama Mashriqi from his head-quarters at Ichhra (a distance 
of seven to eight miles from Lahore), on the 16th of October, 1937 : 

"The aim of the Khaksar soldier is to establish soTereigotv over the whole 
world, and to secure social and political supremacy through their fine conduct". 

In one of the pamphlets issued by him entitled Islami Ki 
Askari Zindgi — ^**Military Life in Islam*' — he is found saying that 
the Qoran 

"had proclaimed in unequivocal words to the world that the Prophet was sent 
with the true religion and definite instructions that he should make all other 
reUgions subservi^t to this religion, regardless if the domination of the world 
caused affliction to the Kafirs. 

These two quotations may appear to be inconsistent with the 
7th and 8th Points of the Khaksar creed ; 

(7) "The Khaksar soldier stands for (a) regard for the religious and social 
seatiments of all communities, Hindu, Muslim, tSikh, Pars!, Ghiistian, Jew and 

untouchable, etc., (b) maintenance of their particular culture and customs and 

believes this policy to be the secret of Muslim rule in India for a thousand years. 

(8) "The Khaksar soldier considers it the first duty of his organisation to 

secure for every community its proper civic rights and to guard its mternal and 
external interests 


There is nothing peculiar in such inconsistency. The history of 
every religious movement, of every reform movement, is loaded with 
them. There cannot be any manner of doubt 
oteomusSl when the founder of the Khaksar movement 

placed os the Ist Point of his creed “the establish- 
ment of an order that will be equal, non-oommunal 
and tolerant, yet non-subservient, by the crushing of all communal 
sentiments and religious prejudices of mankind by our good and servioeful 
conduct", he followed the ttaditions of the founders of reli^ons, of the pio- 
neers of new social ideals. From certain points of view he is in advance of 
hie oommunlty, in opposition to it But in practice he has failed as the 
others, his i^eoeSsors, have done. And he has sent into the world 
of India “a sword" and not peace. The name Kkakaar bestowed by 
Mm on his organisation may mean — “earth-like" — “bumble". One of the 
Symbols of his organisation may be a befcAa, a “spade", an hnmbb 
enough but very necessary thing in the economy of human Ufe, a 
symM of labour and agriculture. But it was uskl by the Piu^sfe 
M Islam at “the battle of Badr" ; it is the same thing whieh the 
Nads of Germany has popularised and the Ehaksars have adoptod 
frmn them. It was one of the proud items to record in Khaksar Mstory that 
Inayat Ullah Khan came into touch with Herr Hitler when the latter 
was organising Ms party. Tbs military organisation of the Khaksara, the 
avowedly military or war-llke bent of their training, their near iMIarily to 
the Nad teefanique of organisation, their ambition of world dgninulon 
in which India eool4 only aot the ps^ of a atoppiiuHitolie----all tlMio have 
eseatod an Impreasion that the S^iakaar movement wlttbfan 
n the hands of eommimalist Muslima* 

We have draws up Hw pUtae M u eoantry whan the 
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the ruled have failed to see eye with one another* where Muslime 
have failed to play their part in bringing a eelf-res- 
peoting life to their country. In the last volunae of 
the Annual Begister we described the progress of 
another fight between Indian and Indian, in the heart 
of the Indian National Congress where we saw an elected President 
of the organisation resigning his post of honour and responsibility. 
That step has not led to a return of peace to the Congress household. 
During the presidential election controversy the word "Bightists" 
came to be used to denote those who generally followed the lead 
given by Gandhiji. Their critics or opponents were claimed to be 
“Leftists'' — Congress Socialists, Badical Congressmen, Eisan Sabhaites, 
Communists or supporters of a United Front, and an indeterminate 
group that followed or clustered round Sri Bubhas Chandra Basu. 
The leader of the Congress Bocialists may be said to Pandit 

Narendra Dev of the United Provinces ; of the Badical Congressmen Mr. 
M. N. Boy : of the Eisan Party Swami Sahajananda Baraswati ) of the 
United Front people there is no outstanding figure who could be said to 
dominate the scene. Dissatisfaction with the Gandhian leadership had 
combined these ^oups to give battle to the "Bightists" on the occa- 
sion of the presidential election of the Congress. But their success in 
defeating Gandhi]!' s own nominee — Dr. Pattabhi Sitaramiyya — appeared 
to have exhausted the possibilities of their cohesion. And what they 
gained in January, 1939, they lost in March, 1939, when it was 
broken up at Tripuri, because the Congress Socialists got afraid of 
the responsibility for dislodging the leadership of Gandhiji. Thereafter 
the attempt of Bri Bubhas Chandra Basu to consolidate the “Leftists" 
under a neW organisation called the Forward Bloc has not been 
much of a success. One by one all except the Eisan-Babhaites have 
stepped out of the Bloc, which started in the first week of May 1989, 
has been able to function only through the drive of its founder. 
In the last week of June 1939, the All-India Congress Committee 
passed certain resolutions which have precipitated a new causa 
of controversy and intensified the old. One of these put a ban on 
individual Congressman offering or organising “any form of Batya* 
graha in the administrative provinces of India without the previous 
sanction of the Provincial Congress Committee concerned." The other 
resolution asked Provincial Congress Committees not to “interfere with 
the discretion of the Ministries" concerned ; it was, however, left open to 
the Bxoeontive of the Provincial Congress Committee to draw the attention 
of the Government privately to any particular abuse or difficulty" ; i£ there 
WM an^ difference Mween the Ministry and the Provinoial Congress Clom<> 
mittee 'in matten of policy" reference was to be made to the parliamentary 
Bub-Oommittee ^'puhlio discussion in such matters should be avoided". 

Thase resolutiottB were passed in the teeth of the opposition led 
by Sri bubhas Ohandra Basu and Swami Sahajananda BaraswatL Ai 
protest against the restrictive tendency of Gongrese 
an assertion of the freedom of Oen- 
Sri Subhae Ohandra Basu on be|ia)f o£ the 
”Deft Oonsoliaaa^ 


tepateeBrf 
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Under his direction or inspiration the Council of the Beqgal Provin- 
oial OongresB Conunittee of which he was President passed a resolution 
deploring the two resolutions of the All-India Congress Committee. 
Babu Bajendra Prasad, the Congress President, had asked Bubhas 
Babu “to promote disciphne in the Congress by cancelling the proposed 
meetings”. But the latter pleaded inability to do so, and expressed 
“surprise” that the Congress President should have objected to “our 
constitutional and democratic right to protest against these 
resolutions and mobilize Congress opinion.” The demonstration 
was held. The Working Committee of the All-India Cgn^ss 
Committee could not, however, condone this “indiscipline ' in 
the conduct of a President of a Provincial Congress Committee, 
and at a meeting held at Wardha from August 9 to August 12, 
it passed a resolution declaring Sri Bubhas Chandra Basu “disquali- 
fied” to hold the position of President of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and “to be a member of any elective Congress 
Committee for three years as from August, 1939.” Though the public was 
prepared for some such drastic step in the name of “discipline”, the general 
body of it felt that Bubhas Babu had the best of the argument in this 
particular controversy. And they were confirmed in their opinion when 
they found Gandhiji writing in the columns of Earijan on September 9 that 

**Mr. Bubhas Chandra Bose has a perfect right to agitate aeainst the actkm 
of the Working Oommittee, and canvass public opinion against it.” 

The controversy that had started in January, 1989, with Bubhas 
Babu’s dection as President of the Congress for two consecutive terms 
The causes reached here a stage which appears to be irrelevant 

e* thi s to the problem of India's political destiny. It is 

couliorcnf difficult to trace the successive steps to any rational 

philosophy of action in the controversy. To the generality of us the 
thing appears to be the expression of a general uneasiness oieated by 
mal-adjustment at home and wars abroad. The leaders of the “Leftists” 
love to declare that their activities are the products of a historic 
necessity. As Sri Bajkumar Singha, Propaganda Secretary of the United 
Kovinces Forward Bloc, said : “It will not do to interpret the 
Forward Bloc concept as anything else than the outward manifesta- 
tion of a vast amount of restlessness against tho^ muddled state of 
things.” To the watchful public the activities p sp reto nted by the “Left 
Consolidation Oommittee” do not appear to be anything bett« or more 
ooherent than this, a proof of which was the quick break-up of the “Left 
Consolidation Committee” into its component units. The causes of the 
break-ftp have been sought to be ezpUdned by a spate of words that 
does not carry conviction to th^ public. The dialactico of discipline 
and democracy, of individual conscience, have not ^ also tahen tbe 
peo^ far. During the Presidential Election controversy Sri Bubhas 
Chandra Basu had east certain “aspersions” on the '*8lghtiet” leadsKS 
for their supposed anxiety for a “compromise with Britiidi |hlhiilfelilis|s** 
on the onestion of Eederatoi. But the resignation of tbe^ConaMSS 
Ministries, und the unending agreement between Qandhlil and Iioid 
Linlithgow, have shown that the leaders of the Ooagmii ware not 
as accommodating as titey wan reprasented to W It hns haiii 
sisimodthatitisthtoptimofto^Lillisto”tii^ 
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Bfcraight. To the detached observer it appeared that these intemeoine 
quarrels were reflections of a social mind which, subjected to various 
degrees of absolutism, having had experience of more than e^iigh 
government repression in the name of law and order, was thinking 
more about Uberties than about discipline, was hankering more after a 
spell of complete freedom from all restraints than for the needs of assoctatod 
work, of a united front. The mild discipline that Gandhijl has bera 
prescribing for his people appears to have had no influence on their 
life and conduct. Those of our countrymen who talk of the Fasciat 
mentality of the Oongress “High Command” — ^what will they say of 
the “next phase in world- history” which Sri Bubhas Chandra Basu 
foresees — a “synthesis of Communism and Fascism ?” Both these “isms” 
have their peculiar disciplines whioh are not as mild as tile Qandhian. 


This picture of a divided house in politics is to be met wijbh in thu 
held of industry in India where Labour and Capital appear to have 

learnt no lesson from the experience of the countries 

^‘capital whioh have been pioneers in the industrialism of the 

dlMgrae modem world. Symptoms of a maladjustment are 

manifest all over the country, of whioh the Labour 
strikes and and look-outs or lock-outs and strikes at Jamshedpur and 

at Digboi are outstanding facts during the period under discussion in 

this study. In both the places local officialdom were found in- 
capable of controlling the situation except by resort to drastic 
methods, methods in whioh rifles, revolvers and regulation lathiB were 
called upon to restore “peaceful** conditions of life. The Ministries of 
Bihar and Assam appointed Enquiry Committees which went into the 
causes and remedies of the disease. The former appointed Babu 
Bajendra Prasad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru as arbitrators in the 


dispute between the Management of the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany and the Tata Workers' Union. Their “award”, whioh may be 
said to represent the mind of the Congress Executive in matters 
that concerned relations between Labour and Capital in India, was an 
attempt to hold the balance even ; it spoke of “moderation”, of “dis- 


cipline”, of the mutual interests of capitalist! and labourers in this 
opening stage of vast industrial developments in the country. In 
Assam the report of Sir Manmatha Nath Mukherji, an ex-Ohief 
Justice of the Oalhutta High Court, held tiie leadership of Labour as 
responsible for the unhappy happenings In the oil mines and coal 
fields of Margerhita and l^hoi* Both these reports became subjects 
of controversy not because they gave expression to ideas or suggest- 
ed reform that were objectionable in tlwmsdves, but bmuse the 
controversialists were divided by immense rangse of thought and ideals. All 
era agreed thail oonditions of rural '*aiid Industeial life needed change, 
oha^e that would secure to Isibour a sel^Iespsoting life and Is 
Capital oertain *jpsofits, a minimum of profits. But disagreement enwrgea 
whm on hshslf of Labour it Is claimed ttiat no private Intmeste otiisr theC 
theirs should Jmfe sAy voted in the concerns ; the elsims * of OspfesI vram 
Aot so blataihly pot ; men who spoke on th^ behalf wsm Inctsad- 
i^ly aWiBs d the tlme.i9M whieh has begun to ||eak on 
% materiid nesdt of Lahenr, on thiir sphitual nesds in « wosid 
where srimios hm shown thst^’lhito ooald hs mado waMda wilh- 
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oat stint to every man, woman and child. To Socialists or Oom- 
munists who dream of the State dictating every thought and activity 
of the dtizens. this standpoint makes no appeal. 

But since the declaration of war in Europe in September last 
this controversy has almost been hushed both by the enforcement of 
• the Defence of India regulations and by the 
sense of the community. Restrictions have been 
placed on the liberty of expression of opinion, of 
action which the instinct and not the reason of the community regard 
as necessary for the preservation of the rudiments of social life. 
Therefore we find the curious development that society itself has been 
feeling its way towards increasing intervention of the Government, of 
the State, towards toleration of regulation by the State of the life 
and thought of the community. Accepted as war-time measures during 
the last Great War, the social mind has been trained to accept the 
present restrictions with less resentment. For, it has come to be 
recognised that in modem wars the whole of the forces and resources 
of a nation or nations, their material and moral forces and resources, 
must be organised and thrown into the hazard of war, if victory was 
to be attained or defeat avoided. Historians have told us that this 
recognition first dawned on the minds of the people in Europe when 
in self-defence Bevolutionaay France met the challenge of the whole 
of Europe with the passion and the idealism of her whole people 
organised and directed by the genius of Carnot and Napoleon. Since 
then the experiences of the wars waged by Germany have taught the 
peoples the logic of the **absolute war" or “totalitarian war." 
Marshal Foch, the man who represented the victory of the Allied and 
Associated Powers during the last World War, in tracing the causes 
of the defeat of France by Germany in 1870, said : "To a people in 
arms, organised for conquest, invauon, a fight to a finish", France had 
oppo^ an army that was not drawn from the whole people, and 
fought with an idea of war based on limited or "diplomatic" objects. 
Fascist or Nazi ideologies by their appeal to the egotism of the memories 
of Imperial Rome, of Imperial Germany, and Bolshevik Russia by its 
Messianic fervour for establishing the dictatorship of the proletariat, of 
the dispossessed and the disinherited of the centuries of human history, 
have bm working out the logic of this development in the modem worid. 
Thus both ^ for pniposes of war and peace nations are being 
"totalitarian" basis. And the individual liberty whieh 
has been the gift to humanity of the 19tb century 
has become the first casualty in the 20th oentury of 
what appears to be a natural evolution. We in 
India eannot expect to escape "the process of this development, the 
oonsequenoes of this world-wide process. Un^ as we ass, or base 
ae we hope to be, the battle over these ideas and praetioei has 
already begun in our minds. The next few yeara will be toll of 

and exonnions in the mental and material worlds of oni 

We have been living in one the otiaes of history when the mtnde 
of men are disturbed and peace deinrts from the world, 
contribuled bv Sri SurssA Ofmdra Dev). 
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The Council of State 


Autumn SeMion— SimU~12th. Sept, to 27th. Sept 1939 

Sympathy to Polahd 

The Autumn Session of the C3ouncil of State commenced at Simla on the 
12th September 1930. Sir Manekjee Dadabkoy presided. Sir Jagdi»h Praaad, 
Leader of the House, at the outset, moved the following resolution : 

'^That the House do send to Poland an unanimous expression of its profund 
admiration at their heioic struggle against wanton Gorman aggression and its 
complete confidence that the undaunted spirit of the people ana the unflinching 
determination of their allies will ultimately lead them to victory.” 

The resolution was supiKnted by Kai Bahadur Lala PamaarandaBt Mr. P. N. 
Sapru, Mr. Hoasain lynam, Mr. Shanitdaa Aakuran, Baja CharaTtjii^. 

Mahomed Yakub, Sir A. P. Patro, Mr. Richardaon, roudit Hirday Natfi ICunaru, 
Ml. Kahkar, Kumar M. N. Stnha, Col. Sir fftaaam-ud-Dtn and Idr* Mahomed 
Hussain. 

After giving an account of how the war had been forced upon England and 
Fiance despite every effort made by them to avoid it, Sir Jagdtah Praaad said : 
‘We could make no greater contribution to the preservation of civilised ezieteji^ 
than throw our whole weight into the struggle. There are some who have doi^ 
and inisgiviugs and who ask, ‘is our hmp to bo unconditional ? Should we not 
take advantage of the struggle to obtain further political privileges for our people V 
1 ho[>e the hou. mcmbcis will bear with me for a moment if 1 place before them 
my own view as an Indian on this isifue. Let us not ignore the psychological 
ctfact on the iieuple of England. How will the British people, engaged in a life- 
and-dcath struggle over an issue on which we fully agree, regard our action if we 
make our help oonditional on the completion of a political oargain ? WUl there 
not be certain lowering of the moral values, cortaiu estrangement of tiie spirit 
between ns and,, those with whom we bargain in such oruel mrcumstances. 
Considering the great humau and moral issues over which this struggle is being 
waged it seems to me that it will bo in keeping with our spiritual traditiim, that 
It will be in harmony with the "highest teachings of our saints and philosophers 
if wo perform our obvious duty without a thought of reward for it. We will fight 
for the right because it is right and with that^ motive alone. But ooming down to 
lower plane, the commercial plane, if I may call it the plane of bargain-^profit and 
loss— are we sure that insistence on bargain at the present moment will ultimately 
be to our advantage 7 Let us not forget that there are not merely two parties 
m this bargain, India and Britain ; there are more parties than one in India with 
conflicting claims. Thb settlement of terms may soon degenerate into a wrangler 
paralysing effort and filHng the atmoaphere with domestic strife. There is in all 
coQBoienoe enough dtscora In the oonntry. Let us beware lest in an untimely 
a^mpt at noUti^ settlement we lose the soul and body together. A united war 
effort will he thb hast solvent of our internal differences. 

Lala £awuaranda$ said that they had the greatest admlratton for P0ls^ He 
hop^ that with the help of the Awes not only would I^and be iai9ed hut all 
smaller nations would M eate in future. In tbie eonneotiifm Lola IUius|randia 
claimed that a sdl^gowerning India would be the biggest asset of the Btlti^^pisu 
^d thatOM BrUntu would not hssitaMtiy dMmrfie.herltaity hv 

1&. P. Sapru w^eomod the lenolatioa as it wduld enable the Oouneft 

to diwuss fore^ affurs in future. (The cWr : 1 not allow yon to Uusbl 

}?!• ^ a»anki^,irM _irh^wr thw was 

people j 


-'wrw HMu HBOfe ciw iwue omon mm nm im i warn w 

tl>.ral.otS*lnrla4M mU. H* hMSllMt Mt. 
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would also bo real freedom in India. Pandit H. N. Kunzru said that India’s 
sympathy must bo on the side of those who were fighting; auUxTaoy And Nazism* 
'^There is notwithstandin!; our diflcrcnces with Britain, ” he added. In expressing 
sympathy with Poland they were morally binding thomselvos to help Great Britain. 
Mr. Kunzru stiusscd that for proiicr piosecutiun of the war it was essential that 
there should be complete co-operation between the authorities and non-officials. 
This co-operation could only come about if India was made to feel that her status 
was in no way inferior to that of any self-governing Dominion. This would require 
a reconstitution of the Central Government and re-shaping of its VHilicy, particularly 
in Defence matters. The present policy did not create trust or conlldenco in the 
Butish intentions towards India. This policy was resolutely racial and anti-Indian. 
*'1 speak without bitterness but in the hope that the Government will realise tne 
gravity of the situation and create the necessary atmosphere for perfect trust between 
uie authorities and the public”. Pandit Kunzru also rcfcri;^ to the case of Indians 
abroad and said that many a time oppositiou to India’s just claims had come not 
only from the Governments of Dominions but also from Ills Majesty’s (tovernment 
itself. “For the successful proscouiiou of live war, it is necessary to have complete 
unity between all the parties concerned. I hope both the (^oveinnienls in India 
and Ixindon will change their angle of vision and make India a free juirtner in the 
Britiih Commonwealth. The principles for which wc arc iighling in Europe must 
be made applicable to this country also”. Mr. Kaltkar assorted thai no party in 
India was out to bargain with Britain. He, however, liofied that Britain would 
redeem her pledges to India. The (7Aatr, in putting the resolution to vote, said that 
tlic time for words had passed and they must act now. “Much deponds on you. 
You can go back to your coastituencics and guide and advise them ou the right 
lines. You wiU be judged by your action”, he said. The resolution was adopted, 
all members standing. The House then adjourned till the Ibth. 


Official Biia.s fabhed 

ISth. SEPTEBIBER The Council passed without amendment seven Bills 
recently passed by the Assembly. They were the Conzua Bill^ the Bill to amend 
the Indian Salt Act, the Bill to amend ihe Code of Civil Procedure, the Bill to 
amend the Indian Tea Ceae Act, the Medical Diplomaa Bill, the Bill furthei to 
amend the Indian Tariff Act and the Bill to amend ihe Law cf Evidence with 
resiiect to certain oommercial documents. During the discussion on the Census 
Bill, the Homo Bocrelary, Mr. Conran Smith, explained that they were proceeding 
with the measure on the asBumjitioD that the work of taking the census could be 
undertaken and continued iu spite of the war. 

Pacific Locoiiotivb Comm. Bbfort 


Sir Outhrie Ruaaell, Chief Commiasiemer for Bailways, moved that the report 
of the Faclfto Locomotive Committee be taken into consiaeration. He first paid a 
tribute to the members of the Committee aud said : 'T have little doubt that their 
recommendations will go a very long way towards the solution of our particular 
problems in India. I may say that euoh experiments as we have already carried 
out lead us to hope that the alteration to the locomotives which have been recom- 
mended hj the Committee will be the final solution. 1 would point out, however, 
that the Committee themselves sound a note of warning and emphasise that until 
rooommendations have been proved to be oorreot by extensive experiments^ there 
should be no relaxarion of the present speed restrictions imposed on Paoific 
looomotivee in Indio, and this will be our policy”. Sir Guthrie explained the 
main problems with which the authorities were foeed when they parahesed the 
looomotivee and pointed out that if the requirements then were to be mdt there 
was no course open but to adopt the Paoific type of looomotives. Bulk puriduaes 
had to be resorted to or a design which was oonsidered obsolete had to be perpetua- 
ted and it had to be remembered that the life of a locomotive was from 
thirty-five to forty years. Complete trial would have taken from five* to ilx j^eaie. 
Further dday in patring thM loeomotives into service would have dwe; 
of low giadej fuel with lU effect on railway revenuea. Even trial with the 
we then had would probably not have eradicated all our ^trmblea. Sir. 
gave examplea of tha finanM aavlngs effected on one of fne pervleee-eaviQgi 
which Ishd paid for the loeomotlvea employed at leaat two ^wr riMm rimaa over. 
Ooudnding, Sir Outhrie aaid the war waa pmlongedf the aaiiie eii 

taight ariae as did in the GMt War ^hen the resoorees pT the BeHiriiys «f 
weip taxed to riialr wtaioit. It leight he neoeiaary to onstsil ourpiMaaito 
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BcrviceB as our capacity might bo occupi^ by the carriage of goods in whidi ease 
it might be necessary to divert at least the XC and XB locomotives from passenger 
to fast goods traflic for which they were eminently suitable. Bo what the Pacific 
Ijocomotive Committee bad described as an error o£ judgment might end by 
helping to solve our difficulties in the near future. 

Messrs. Kunzru, Hoasain Imam, Sapru and Lala Ramaaran Daa acverely 
criticised the policy of the Railway Board in launching on extensive purchases of 
Pacific ty)>e of engines without proper trial and without properly consulting their 
consulting engineers. Lala Ramaaran Las wanted to know whether the economies 
claimed in coal cost was due to the l*acific type of engines or to the fall in 
prices. Ho also wanted to know what commission the consulting engineers were 
given. In this connection Mr. Hoaaain Imam held that in calculating the 
saving on account of the Pacific type of engines, they must take into account 
tlie cost of strengthening the bridges and overhauling the track which had been 
noccssitatcd bv the new tvpe of engines. He urged that the best thing ^e Railway 
Boaid could do was to admit its mistake. The speakers were very anxious for the 
future and urged rapid ludianisation of the higher posts, extension of research and 
nianiifacture of locomotives in India. Ihey laid particular stress on the recommen- 
dation that all cases of accidents should be enquired into by an inspector unconnec- 
icd with the Railway Board. Mr. Parker wanted to know whether the ^Iway 
Board had kept in touch with the British Railway which had been using the 
Piu ific type of engines. Bir Outhrie Ruaaell, replying to the debate, explained 
that the consulting engineers were paid a retainer but no commission 
was paid on the purchase of Pacific engines. He assured the House 
that it had the full sympathy of the Government in regard to Indianisation of the 
services and in making India Self-supporting. The question of having an indepen- 
dent authority to enquire railway accidents was under the Government’s 
consideration though, he said, he personally agreed with the recommendation 
of the Committee. Referring to Mr. Parker, Bir Guthrie said that the Railway 
Board was in constant touch with the railways not onlj in the United Kingdom 
but also in France and Germany. He stated that Pacific locomotivea was one of 
the factors in the reduction of coal costa. 


Debate on the Ghatfield Repoet 

At this stage Pandit If. N. Kunzru moved the adjournment of the Council, to 
discuss the Chatficld Report and the decisions of the British Government thereon. He 
mostly dwelt on tiie constitutional aspect d the question. He said that so far thev were 
toid that the Army in India was kept at minimum strength required for the 
country. It was for the first time that the British Government had admitted 
that at least one-tenth of India’s army could be employed outside India. He asked 
whether India Hone was interested in the defence of Buca and Singapore. What 
about Australia and New Zealand, he enquired. Pandit Eunsru aaid that the Govern- 
ment of India Act and the Joint Parliamoitary Committee were clear that no part 
of Indian troops could be employed outside India but were to be maintain- 
ed for the defence of India. To get out of this legal difficulty, they had laid 
down that the frontiera of India nod been extended to Middle ana Far East. Ho 
did not know wheat this prooesa of extoiding the frontiera would end, and the 
coDtribntione made ^ Hia Majesty’s Govemm^t gave no right to the British 
Government to use Indian forces in the wa^ thw were being used. AUudiog to 
the Chatfield recommendation for iooreased manufacture of armaments in India the 
speakm enquired whether the Government would make India adf-aupporting in all 
kinds ^ armaments and whether aeroplanes would also bis mtnufactiired In India. 
Mr. Kalikar aupportad the motion. He regretted that befqte extending Indian 
frontiers, Indian opinion had not been conaultra at all and the United Kugdom 
had no moral or equitable right to impose ah additional burden on m Ihdi«f 
tax-payer. He Hleged that^be prindpal benefit of thagift of forty-to eroroi 
would accrue to Britilh manofaetuiera. Mr. Hpaaain Jmap wwd aeilhet 
mippoft the motion nor the Government He doubted the legality ef ,Eia Ifejeatw^ 
OoTemmeiit moving tio^ out of India wUhont neeeaeary & Jbe 

Brltiali Fttrliameot For he was confident that under the gating linf Site 
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teadine is correct, then you are not true to the pledges given to India regarding 
Dominion Status”. Mr. Ogilvie, Defence Secretary, replying to the debate, said 
most of the discussion was outside the purview of the adjournment motion. 
While as far as the constitutional or political aspect was concerned it was no 
concern of the Government of India the British Government or the Ghatfield 
Committee. Similarly, Indianisation did not fall within the terms of reference 
of the Ghatfiold Committee. The Defence Secretary was satisfied that most of the 
members of ^e Council and a larger number outside were satisfied with the 
decision of His Majesty's Qovoi-nment. “I have hardly seen a decision of the 
Government BO favourably received as this one. He was sine that India within 
or without the Empire could not tolerate enemies prowling in the Middle and Far East. 
Referring to the demand for the manufacture of armaroents in India, Mr. (rgUvie 
said that the machinery for most of the armaments was “phenomenally expensive". 
Similarly India to-day was unable even to manufacture motor cars. He, however, 
assured the Council that all possible industrial activities would he encouraged by the 
Government. Proceeding, Mr. Ogilvie pointed out that theie had been no increase 
in IiKha’s military budget during recent years. Accoiding to Uis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’s decision, only one-tenth of her army could be usc'd for the external defence 
of India. His Majesty’s Government would pay if Indian troops abioad exceedc>d 
that limit at any time. In conclusion, he said that India had done extremely 
well in the deal and had gained in every way. I'he motion was lost witliout a 
division and the Council adjourned till Sep. 20. 

Mandp^cture of Locomotives in India 

20th. SEPTEMBER -The Council of State discussed two iion-ofllcial resolutions 
today, one of which relating to the manufacture of locomotives io India was adojited 
in an amended form, while the other in regard to tlie demand foi' Indianisation of 
the Indian Medical Service was rejected by 22 votes to six. 

Mr. V. V. Kalikar moved a resolution that early steps bo taken for the manu- 
facture of locomotives in India. Messrs. P. N, Sapru, Lala Bam Saran Daa and 
Hriday Nath Kuntru sup(K>rted the resolution. Sir Outhne Buaael, Chief Commis- 
sioner of Railways, could not accept the resolution as it stood as it categorically 
committed the Government to a certain line of action. The Government could not 
commit themselves without first examining the financial aspect of the auestion. The 
whole question was now being examined by a committee whoso report he undertook 
to place before the House the same as it would be available some time in January 
next. The Chief Cemmissioner said that there was perfect agreement in both sides of the 
House regarding the desirability to manufacture locomotives in India. The Govern- 
ment’s latest plan was to desiugi and equip one of the existing railway workshops 
for the manufacture of say 50 locomotives every year. Sir Guthrie mov^ an amend- 
ment urging the Railway Boards to take early steps to carry out a thorough inves- 
tigation of w possibilities of locomotive manufacture in this country and to 
a report. The council adopted the amendment. 

iNDLAJflSATIORS OF I. M. B. 


Bandit Hriday Nath Kuntru moved a resolution recommending to the Govemor- 
General-in-Council to take immediate steps to Indiauise the Indian Medical Service. 
Mr. Kunmi was si^rted by Lala Ram Saran Dat, Sayod Howun Imam and 
Mr. P. W. Bapru. The resolution was opposed by Col, Hind who said die Oovem- 
ment had been skieeK in ito desire to Indiauise the servioes as quickly and com- 
plete as possible. , He said the properttons of Indiuis in the militory employ 
TOld neoemly tm rapidly during the war and already there was a riie^ Ooi. 
Hmd oopoluduig said proposal waa under consideration at present for euspen- 
sion of leeruitiD^t w Biiti^ officers in permanent oommisBions (rf the I mTh- 
during the time «f the present emergency. Blr Jag^sh Br^aad asserted that there 
was no racial diserivlnKtion in the Indian Medical Service. He explained there 
was nothing wmak in the system of nomination during the time end that it was not 
possible to make further ohimgee in the composition the senriee. Thsy most wW 
till the war was over when^ would be exaiKed 

divi^ and the rtoolittion was dmated. The Oounoil then adb^iHied till the fflwdT 
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Act and the Indian Bailwaya Act. The fourth WM t Bill to amtnd certain enaei- 
menta and to repeal certain other enactmenta. 


Discrimination in Military Hospitals 
The Council also discusBcd a non-offloial reaolutiou. moved by Mr. V. V. 
Kahkar, who ur^ the diRcontinuance of the Bystem of maintaining Berate 
hospitalH for British and Indian Troops in Military BtationB in India. Mr. Kalikar 
nllc(:,cd thflit the maintenance of separate hospitals for the British and the Indian 
element of the Indian Army was based on racial grounds and therefore, was 
uniuHlifiable. There were common messes for British and Indian Officers in the 
Aimy and he saw no reason why a similar extern should not be adopted for tlie 
military hospitals. He also anticipated that his proposal would lead to considerable 
eionomics iii expenditure. Lastly, he stated that British Military Hospitals were in 
the charge of ll. A. M. G. Officeis, who were not under the control o| the Govern- 
ment of India, but of the War Office, and that branch of service was not open to 
Indians. Mi. DeC. Williama, Secretary, Defence Co-ordination Dqiartmcnt, said 
that the Government hod already acc^ted the principle underlying the resolution, 
lie quoted a statement of the Commander-in -Chief made in the Council 
of State some times ago, in the course of which he had announced 
tiic odcptance of the principle and had stated that the Government had 
aheady amalgamated about a dozen hospitals. In 25 othor and smaller 
hospitals, patients were treated in the Indian or British wing of the hospitals 
as the case may be. Mr. Williams said that that policy had continued and had 
been put into practice as and when funds became available. If there had not been 
comjilete amalgamation so far, it was because it was not economical to screm British 
hus])itals and extend Indian hospitals wherever both existed side by side. Secondly, 
111 M'ly large military stations, Government had to provide nucleus for emergenciM 
Huch as war. He assured the Council that there were no racial considerations as 
had be(‘n made out by the mover. He regretted that the Government could not 
accept the resolution as it stood. Pandit Kunzru, intervening in the debate, urged 
eciuality of tieatmcnt given to British end Indian Troops in the hospitals in the 
matter of rations, beddings and other medical facilities. Mr. WiUiama regretted that 
the suggestion did not come within the purview of the resolution and he, therefore, 
could not accept it. The resolution was withdrawn and the Council adjourned till 
the 25th. 


Defence of India Bill 

25th. to 27th. SEPTEMBER ’.—The Council of State discussed the Defence of India 
Bill OH the 25th. as passed by the Assembly. Mr. WilHamH, Secretary, Defence Coordina- 
tion, moving that the Bill be taken into considerataon, said that the present war was to 
defeat totiditanan methods and the most drastic delention of powers wss nocessaiy. 
Pandit H, N. Kunzm delivered a strong attack on the Bill. He sold that the niembera 
^lised that the house was meeting in an atmosphere of unreality. The Government 
knew fully that anything they wanted could be easily carried here and the Govern- 
ment spokesman had with brutal frankness declared that the Govemment had gone 
to the utmost length in making concessions in the sdert committee and the Assem- 
ply Slid that no mote changes could be made heie. Mr. Williams hsd referred to 
the difference between the position of Govmmment of India and the British Goverii- 
That differenee went into the root of the matter. Hod the Gownment 
/.“dia been a responsible Government we should have invested it with larger powers, 
i he Govemment had given evidence eff the iireaponaible charaeter in the way they 
iiad used European young men from leaving India The intentfpn was to give them 
trying M offleers in the Indian Army not beeanso they ipste inined but generally 
Buital^. Were there not Indians suitable 7 These European youthe were going to 
^ oiMtaoleB in the way of qualified yonths. The question of appoiiiting intfisns 
in ranks had bew issnortant but when the tisse etme Emq^ns were being 

prefer^ ^ provisions in ^e Bill Mr., Kunsm neked the Govemment 

^ impoftnnt ommission and annonnee that the rintereets of Iqb^ 
be motediid. “ 
extended to ' 
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to take the (greatest care of entrusting power to the provincial Oovernroents 
who had shown 'utter lack of responBibuity’ since the inauguration of provincial 
autonomy. Mr. V. V. Kultkar and Mr. P. Jv. Sapru regretted that the Bill took away 
the powers of fJigh Courts which in the past had safeguarded the rights of indivi- 
duals against the misuse of power by provincial Governments. He wanted to know 
if the pioviiicial Goveriiinents were consulted before the Bill was brought for enact- 
ment. Mr. Bai^ru refericd to the speech of Sir A. P, Patio end said that his 
expel icnce was that there was intense anti-Nazi feeling amongst students in this 
country. He regretted that in fighting the totalitarian countries totalitarian methods 
were adopted in this country as was evident from the provisions in this Bill. He 
said that the constitution of tribunals would not inspire confidence among the people. 
The wbolc-hcartod cooperation of the people was wanted in the prosecution of the 
war which was the aim of the Bill. No provision of the bill would fit in wi^ tlie 
psychological and mental makc-np of the people of the country. Sir Ramastcami. 
Mudiiltrr, icplying to the criticism, reminded the house that Hir Zafnilloh Khan was 
in choi'ge of the war supply board. It functioned under the defence of the council 
of four members two of whom weie Indians. The war supply board did not carry 
out large executive functions. It was woiking with close cooperation with the 
departments in which Indians were largely represented. He had no doubt that the 
Government wanted the utmost cooperation of all the interests concerned. He assuicd 
the house that he and his department would deal with tlic most sympathetic manner 
to obtain the coo])cration from labour unions’ leaders. He did not feel with the 
members who suggested that the provincial Governments who were rcsnonsible would 
not be as reliable as the irre^)Onsible central legislature although tnai argument 
suited to lilm. IiTesponsible Governments in these times tried to adjust themselves 
to the public opinion. Mr. Hoasatn Imam said that the rules under the Bill should 
be approved by the party Icadcis and central leaders and the Governments should 
oeeept the suggestions for their improvoments. Bccondly, ho urged the Government 
to lay on tlie table of the legislature the prosecutions under the Bill. Mr. Imam 
criticised the provincial Governments for alleged prosecutions against political 
opponents and paid a tribute to the leader of the Assembly who imbibed the 
Ciundhian philosophy. The House then adjourned till the next day the 26th. September 
when R. B, Lala Ramaarandas, deprecated the attacks made by certain momDers on 
Provincial Governments and declare that they should all stand by tliese Governments 
in the emergency. He criticised what he described as the Government of India’s 
policy of racial disci iminatlon exemplified in the special treatment of Anglo-Indians 
at a time when the Government required the fullest co-operation of the people of 
Uie land. Mr. A, DeC Williama, Recretary of the Defence Co-ordination 
Department, replying to the debate, said that the atmosphere in which the debate 
opwed was not one in which one could convince oneself that the Council was 
meeting at a time of emer^cy. The debate might, to an onlooker, have appearecl 
like one on the second reading of the Finance Bill. Replying to the criticisms of 
^ order restraining the departure from India of Europeans between certain ages, 
he said that in this emergency, India requireil all available manpower, European 
and Indian, not only for fighting but for running the industries and all that was 
intended by the order was to prevent the depletion of that manpower. There was 
no sinister intention as was suggested and no idea of interfering with the Indisnisa- 
tion of the Army. Provincial Governments, Mr. Williams added, were consulted 
about the provisions of the Bill which were sent to them in <^t and their 
cominentB were received from time to time. Borne members, interritpting, asked 
for an indlcaticm of the nature of the Provincial Governments and whether these 
Governments bad agreed to the provision of the Bill. Mr. Williams said the 
consultations were confidential. As regards the question whether ^e Government 
would consult party leaders on the rules under the Bill, Mr. Williams said he 
was not able to give an undertaking but the Government would consider the 

a uesti(H). The Bouse passed the first reading of the Bill and adioumed till the next day. 
lie 27Ui. Septenber, when an importent assurance roEiudlng the coostitutton of 
Bpeclid Tribunals utida the Defence cd India Bill was ^en by Mr. Ihic Wiiaama. 
The assaianoe was riven in response to speeches on Mr. BnpnCa aiuod* 
ment asking for the ddetion of the provision for the appointment to the Tribunals 
of Chief Presidency or Addidona) Chief PresideD^ lutriBiiiates, Mr. Bapm, wbo 
was supported by Mr, Mohammed Buaaain, Pandtt Kuwtrn M Padehah. i^teb^ 
ded that the presenoe of a ^ ^ Tribunals would not inspire 

in the accused that lie was a fair trial Heplying to the amment 

acceptance of an amen d iMitt at liup Stage srenld neoeeritato tiefereiMe biMk to the 
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ABBembly and delay the Bill till the next eesBion. Pandit Kunsru said that the 
mover would be Batieficd if the Government expressed their sympathy with the 
amendment and undertook to ask Provincial Govern incuts to see that at least two 
members of the Tribunals wore men with judicial experience. Sir David DwadosB 
and Sir A. P. Patro vigorously refuted the reflections on Magistrates and declared 
that Chief Presidency Magistrates had in many cases been appointed High Court 
.ludi^cs. Mr. Hoasatn Imam drew attention to the fact that Chief Presidency 
Magistrates existed only in three provinces and that only in the presidency towns 
of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras, while as for District and Aaditional District 
Magistrates, it was not incumbent ou Provinciai Governments to appoint them to 
'1 iibnnals. Mr. DeC WUltama thought that the debate had constituted an indictment 
aH much of the ordinary law which conferred jurisdiction on Magistrates as of this 
crncigency Bill. He regretted the consistent and prolonged attack on magistracy 
wliidi ho was convinced was dispensing substantinl Justice. Ke^erring to the 
amciidmcnt, Mr. WilliamB drew attention to the alteration made in the Assembly 
in the commencement clause so to provide for the bringing into force of the difie- 
lont jnovisions of the Bill as and when necessary. He c 4 )uld straightaway say 
that It was not the intention of the Central Government to bring the chapter 
I elating to (Special lYlbunals into force until it was definitely called for and wen 
only in aicas in which it was called for (hear, hoar). The Central Government, he 
added, were jirepared to address Provincid Governments and suggest to ttuim that 
as far as mssible all members of the Hpecial Tribunals should cither qualified 
for High Court Judgeships or be Judges. The amendment was withdrawn. 

During tlic third reading of the Bill Mr. Sapru said that for the sueecssful 
piosecution of the war unity was essential, for a disunited India could not 
ctroclivcly help the Empire. And to have the co-oporution and goodwill of the 
people of India, it was necessary that a provisional (government with the widest 
iHiHBible popular support should be set up. Pandit Kunzru referred to Blr 
Itamaswami Mudaliar’s remarks on the first reading of the Bill in defence of the 
cumiKiBition of the War Supply Board. Sir Itamaswami had urged that the 
Board was under an Indian M^emner and functioned under tlie Defence Council 
of four members, of whom two were Indians. If, said the Pandit, that defence 
Mas valid, then we should be debarred from asking for Indianisation at all. It 
was only natural that the Government did come in contact with Indians at several 
Btages, but was that sufficient ? Further, Sir Hamas wmi seemed to argue that 
|f, was on advantage to have an irresponsible government at the Centre, because in 
hiB experience it was anxious to attune itself to popular opinion. It was well 
known, said the Pandit, that the Viceroy was trying earnestly to find out some 
means of removing the suspicion that existed in the country and create an 
atmosphere in which full co-opwation could be secured in the present emergency, 
if His Excellency were to turn to Sir Bamaswami for advice, would he say to 
mm that it was an advantage to India to have an irresponuble Central OovernmiBnt? 
(oir ifamaBwamt Mudaliar interrupting : *‘My hon. friend is not doing justice 
to himself apart from doing justice to me, because it was my hon. friend who 
did not feu auite happy about BesjHmsible Governments in the provinces. I 
think my whole speech was a protest uainst that attitude ; and, incidentally. 

1 Bud that fai the present circumstancee, when you are scousing the Goverament 
of India of being irresponsible, I can only say from my experience that ite 
very iraponsibility ia casting an additional burdoa on it". He denied that he 
entered a plea for an irresponsible Government either in the Centre or anywhere 
else.) Pandit Kunxru soia that he was glad to know that 8ir Bamaswami did 
not intend to ((ive the impres^n that hU words teemed to convey. As regards 
Provincial Govemmente, the Pandit said, critioisms made by the members in the 
iiou^ should not be token in a tragic spirit. The controversies between the 
people and the Proyineiel Governments need not alarm any one. Mr. Williams , , 
^enoe Secretary, said that the lift thing that the Central Government wished to 
^ was to interfere with the Irebdom and disoretioa of the Provhieial (jtovemments. 
PDou^ the Oential Government had, under the leoent war timd amendment of the 
t^nstitution Aot, the power to give directions, yet if whatever was desired could be 
Becur^ by the prooese of edvioe, the Central Qovernment would tender that edvioe. 


The Indian Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Seinou — Simla — SOth. Auguit to 22nd. S«pt. 1939 

Pacific Locomotive Commmiti'be Bepoet 


The autumn scBsion of the Central Assembly commenced at Simla on the 
80th. August 1989 with Sir Abdar Rahim in the chair. Barely a do/^en 
])crBons sat in the galleries. The Congress members being absent, their 'benches 
wcie occupiotl by the members of the Muslim Ixi^uo party, tiucstions lasted 
1') minutes, after which Sir Andrew Clow, Communication Member, moved that 
the report of the Pacifie Tiocomotive Committee be taken into consideration. 
Sir Andicw paid a tiibnto to the committee foi tlieir work. Dealing with the 
jiast, he said that four main questions arose leliiting to (1) the policy of slandar- 
di/.ation, (2) choice of the pacific tyiie, 0) design ot locomotives, urui (4) placing 
of oidcis before engines were tiiiKl out. There was no doubt that standardisation 
was a sound stcf) and if India embarked on the construction of broad-gauge 
locomotives it would be one of the factors making it iiossible. The committee 
found that the choice of pacific engines was justilicd. It was the most ^lopular 
ty^ic in the world for fast passenger trains. As regards the design, the committee 
found that us power units the engines appeared to have been justified, as an 
imiH>rtant factor in the locomotive was the capacity for load. He pointed out 
that between Karachi and Lahore H, X. G.’s, which was the most powerful of 
the three types, were in use and six of these did work for ten of the older type. 
Coal consumption was cut by a quarter and the annual saving due to tuoso 
engines was estimated to be five and a half lakhs. But the oommittee found 
that the original design was not suitable for high speed. They wore satisfactoiy 
BO long as the track was good but extraordinarily sensitive to track irregularities. 
There had been insuilicient appreciation of the close interdei>endcnce of the track 
and the engine. But he did not think the designers were negligent. They usorl 
all the skill and experience available and were untiring in making alterations and 
exjierimonlH. As regards purchase, Bir Andrew said it concerned only X. A.*b 
and X. B>. Apart from two X. B.’s. ordered in 19J4 for the M. B. M. 

Hallway no orders had been placed for any engines after lO'JO. Those ordered in 

1929-90 were ordered either before complaints were received or before there was 
reason to believe that there would be serious trouble. As two years were needed 
for full trials it would be not unfair to say that all the engines except two in 
1934 were ordered without trial or full trial. The reasons for Uie step were 
mainly the standardisation policy, the need for a wide fire box to have second 
class coal and great shortage of engines. The committee, while hokUng that a 
wiser course would have been to contTnue to purchase the older types, did not 
believe that the effect of trials at the time would have made any material differe- 
nce in the operating conditions. Beferring to the important question of relations 
between the locomotive and the track. Sir Andrew said the main problem was 

it the front and back wheels were able to slide easily across, locomotive 

engine was liable to hunt badly so as to canse distortion. If on the other hand 
they too were stiff a great pressure would be exercised on the courHs and again 
there might be distoruon. The oommittee found that the highest forces on rail 
were exceed by the front driving wheels and the main reoommendadons were 
designed to transfer the pressure to the guiding wheels. So far as the experiments 
went they confirmed the soundness of the committee’s viewk There ware 281 
enginea ol the three typos in India. He said that most of them ^ rendered 
excellent service. There was no evidence that they had proved nnsnitable for the 
brandi linee. Ai a result of the farther experiments th^ had oandnet^ they had 
reason to believe that they knew how to ouxe hanting though that wm nd Jeutfleh- 
tion for the steps already taken. 

AMOUBVifsiiT or Dbbatb 


^ After Sir Andrew Clow’a spe^ mt r«ialn JTton propqM a^jonnthMUtt 
the debate till the Delhi eeaaioiu fie aaid that tln^ ha ^ not agcaa iSS ^ 
Ckmgtess party’a abaenee he Mt the attorn would he enhannliig Ita rmntnpaiia 
if in otdBE to enable the Oop grt ii it ro tt tahe part in the debata it sSmSmE 
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poBt-pono the conaidoratioti of a hi;;hly te:hnioAl important dociiraeat. The Leader 
of the House. Sir Zajru'lah K'lan opposed the motion atatinjc that if businesa 
was |H)Btponed purely on the Kvouiid Uiat some mem hers abstained from attending 
the session then the business of the Government would become impouible. 
J\lr. F. E. Jamas was aj^reeablo to a brief adjournment for a few days but not 
till the Delhi session, ifmlvt Mihammal Abdul Ohani and Mr. Jfohamed 
Azhar Alt sunported the postiioncmont till the Delhi session Mr. Jinnah said 
the House need not stop the business because some party was absent but postpone- 
ment tor a few days would help the members to take a useful part in the debate. 
Hir Andraw Clow ogreein.; to iiostponement for a few days said that only 
half a day would be given fur discussion. The House then adjourned. 

Hindu Women’ib Divobce Bill 

BlsL AUGUST Th'i Assembly discussed to-day Dr. Deshmukh'a Bill 
to confer the right of divorce on Hindu women. In contrast tp' the Delhi 
session at which Dr. Deshmukh moved his motion, ^e galleries wore practi- 
cally empty to-day. women being conspicuous by their absonoe. Bhai Paramanand, 
Mr. L'llchand Naoalrai and Mr. Bajorta, members of the Oongress Nationalist 
Party, opposed the Rill. Bhai Paramanand objected to the principle of the measure, 
and declared that it sought to introduce in India a system which had brought 
unhappiness and misery and wrecked homos in the West. Apart from that, the 
Rill was one-sided. It did not confer the right of divorce on husbands. Just as 
there were cases in which women siiffbrod from the cruelty of husbands, there were 
also cases in which husbands suffered from ill-treatment by wives. Mr. Lalchand 
Navalrai asserted that Dr. Deshmukh knew nothing of the conditions that obtained 
outsulc Bombay city. If he did, he would not have brought forward a Bill of this 
kind. Once a Bill of this kind became law. continued Mr. Navalrai. institutions 
like the Om Mandali would receive the fullest encouragement. Then, they should 
bid farewell to domestic peace and harmony. Mr. Bajorta took his stand on Hindu 
Hhastras and quoted a mimber of Sanskrit verses in support of his thesis, that as 
marriage was a sacrament there could be no severing of that sacred tie even by death. 
Ninoty-oiiie per cent of Hindu women themselves were opposed to the Bill, because 
they were convinced that it would disrupt Hindu society and culture. In the land 
of its origin, divorce was looked upon as an epidemic like smallpox, and a pest like 
the rinderpest. Sir Yamin Khan, speaktog on behalf of the Muslim Jjeague Party, 
said that though as a rule his party did not interfere in social measures which the 
Hindu community wanted to introduce in their own society, yet they would be 
untrue to their heritage as Muslims if they opposed a measure embodying a prin- 
ciple which Islam hau handed on as a torch to other nations in the world. Iiiam, 
he Mid, was the first to recognise the right of men as well as of women to separate 
if moy could npt live together and Protestant Christians had adopted that system 
wd incorporated it in their law. Mr. Umar Ali Bhak quoted verses from the 
Mahi^harata and the Biunayana, which, he contended, support^ the theory that 
me right of divorce was exercised by Hindu women in the olden da^s. Mautana 
Znfar AH, speaking on behalf of the Muslim League Party, said : ''We are always 
T? ^ When the Congress is in the right, we are with the Oongreu. 

It me Government are in the right, we axe with them. Wherever we do not agree 
we sit on the fence” (laughter). Because his Party was always on the 
* u? V should support the principle of the BUI, even though the Party 

Which broufimt forward the Bill was absent The right of divorce was conferred on 
W by Islam. Ghristiane did_not for a long time recognise that 
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reforred Rakshasa and Paisacha marriages, forced marriages, and would not afford any 
baais for legislation to deal with marriages that obtained in Hindu soidoty now, 
when the giii on marriage took over the gotkra of the husband. The absence of i*eligi' 
ouB sanction for the system of divorce proceeded Mr. Aiicy, dnf not necessarily mean 
that this or any other reform should not be attempt^. He did not mean that. 
But he looked at the position from a different point of view. Was Hindu society 
ready for this reform just now ? In attempting to answer this question, the House 
should remember that the legislature had some sixty years ago passed the Widow 
Kcraarringe Act. How many Hindu widows had taken advantage of it ? Very 
few, because, from his own exiicricncc ho had found, that young men of marriage* 
able age might talk on the platfoira in favour of widow rcmaniago, but wpnld not 
themselves readily put it into practice. If that was the state of preparedness of 
Hindu Boeiety, was it right that they should enact a law which would have the 
effei't of adding to the number of women who, because they had been divorced, 
were iii a state of enforced widowhood ? Mr. Aney proceeded to refer to many 
defects iii the Bill, such as, absence of any provision with legard to inheritance or 
the maintenance of the children of the divorced wife. With all his sympathy for 
Dr. Deshmukii’s objective, he had no alternative but to onposc the Bill. Mr. Azhar 
Ali said that Hindu males had no need for the right to divorce as tiiey could marry 
as many wives as they desired. It was the Hindu woman that suffered and hence 
the Bill. Mr. Azhar Ali had not concluded his speech when the House rose for 
the day. 

ADVANTAGE OF PROTECTIVE TARIFFS 

1st. SEPTEMBER Discuasion was resumed on the Congress party’s resolu- 
tion moved during the Delhi session by Mr. Oadyil recommending 'measures 
legislative or otherwise to be taken immediately to prevent companies and concerns, 
the capital, membership, control or management of which is not predominantly 
Indian, hpm taking advantage of the protective tariffs imposed to foster industrial 
development in this country’. An amendment to the resolution had been moved 
during the Delhi session by Mr. Sathar Sait to lay down that the companies which 
should be prevented from taking advantage of the protective tariff should include 
companies which did not employ all the Indian communities in due proportion in 
their sorvicos. Mr. Bait this morning concluded his unfinished speech and after 
Mr. James had indicated the Euro^iean group’s opposition to the resolution and 
the amendment, the Ooveruroent’s attitude was explain^ by Sir Jiamaswami 
Mudahar, Commerce Member, who made his first speech in the House and appeal- 
ed to the members to reject both the resolution and the amendment, Mr. Sait 
dcclar^ that the protected industries were being built up by the consumers among 
whom were members of every community in the country. The consumers, therefore, 
had the right to demand that the benefits made possible by their sacrifice should 
accrue to uiem and not wholly to a handful of people who held the key positions 
in the industries. Mr. F. E. James dealing first with the amendment declared that 
it was wholly impracticable and no Indian or British business .could be run if the 
principles advocated in it were adopted. As for the resolutico], the first question was 
whe^er the term "Indian’ intouded to exclude all but the Indian nationals. If so, 
it was highly discriminatory and would drive all the British oonoerns and many 
Indo-BritiBh concerns which were operating under the protective tariff wall out be 
business. It went beyond anything yet suggested either by the NehrH, Report or 
the Federal Structure Bub-Committee of the R. T. 0. or ai^ represehtations mode 
^ any Indian commercial body to that conference or the Joint Select Committee. 
Tiie Euroiioan community, declared Mr. James, had always boaii prepared to align 
itself with the findings of the Fiscal Commission except the provision in ^e case 
of a public company that the proportion of directors which tne (Comment might 

S reaoribe must consist of Indians. After quoting Mahatma Gandhi in support Air. 

ames said that resolutions such as the one before the House would fonoe the 
community to look to the statutory safeguards for protection rather *ban to the 
goodwill of tne people of the country, a process that was not In the intereets of 
Indians or the Europeans. Sir Ramaewami Jfudaliar, who was sheered as he loss, 
explained the policy of discriminating protsotion which, he said, would be snore 
happily phrased as protection gnmted with due discrimittaHon'. Tlie oonteovany 
over the question whether the foreign companies should be allowed to eetabllsn 
themselves under the tariff wall had been going on for the last 20 yens. A gnat 
deal had been aald dbout the eoDiumer paying for proteotion and s^t 4 A|b 
fpreign eompaniea walking away with the beneftt of that proteetionu It looM ietf. 
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thp only object of {;rBntinf; protection was to give a oei'tain amount of profit for 
investment ot capital. That was one of the last cousiderations in grantin(|[ protection. 
(Cheers.) Impiovcment in labour conditions, training of Indian technical skill and skill 
111 management and using of Indian raw products were even more relevant consider- 
ntioiiB. The statement tliat foreign companies were walking away with large profits 
fiom i>iotcc‘ted indnstiics was not exactly borne out by the constant comiuaints he 
had ]ecci\cd since he took oflice. For example, the sugar industry was maaing very 
hi tip profit. Fuithermore, the indications now were that tlie Indian capital was not 
ciithuBiahtic in coming forth to be employed in piotcctcd industries. The Indian 
capiial was once ogain fighting shy of industrial investment, lleferring to the 

amendment, Uic Commerce Member declared that to ask private companies to adoiit 
a communal policy in regard to the employment of labour was beyond the fiowur 
even of the Government oi India, powerful as it was. lie urged the House to reject 
the icBolution and the amendment. The resolution and the amendment were thero- 
iurc lost without division. 

Rfxief in Income-Tax 

The next resolution was moved by Sheikh Rafiuddin Ahmed Siddiqui asking 
that those who were comiicllcd to pay employment tax in the province should be 
given relief of an equal amount in the income-tax payable to the centre and the 

amount so deducted should be written off against the province’s ahai'e of contribu- 
tions under the Nicmcyer Award. The resolution supported by Mr. Nauman and 
hii Yamtn Khan and opposed by the Finance Memhtr. Mr. Joahi and Mr. Aney was 
cvcntnully withdrawn. Ine mover and Mr. Nauman objected to ihe double taxation 
involved in the levy of employment tax. Mr. Nauman asked for adjustment of the 

taxation ^lioy between the centre and the provinces and urged that during the 

interval the relief asked for should bo given. 

I)e(‘laring that the resolution was unnecessary, Sir Jeremy JSaiaman, Finance 
Member, said tliat the employment tax was either income-tax or it was not. If it 
^ns an iucomelax it ticnchra upon the central field and could not remain in 
existence. If it was not there was no reason for giving any relief at the expense of 
a piovmce. The situation which the resolution purports to deal with was a situa- 
tion which could not arise. As regaids the larger question of ovcrlwping of fiscal 
jurisdiction, it was not a question to be dealt with by a conference of financo antho- 
^/bes. It was a problem for the courts to deal with and not for a conference to 
decide by a gentleman’s agreement. Messrs. Joahi and Aney contended that there 
was nothing wrong in double taxation. Mr. Aney felt surprised that an eleei^ 
member who understood the importance of provincial autonomy should ask tlio 
^e^^^t ^ ^ piovinco not to exercise the powers given to it under 

Bandra Boat Dibabter 

,A resolution by Mr. Lalchand Navalrai urging the Government to institute an 
enquii^ into the Bandra Boat disaster at Karachi in which five Bindhi stud^ta lost 
tneir lives was rejected by the Assembly. The Commerce Member, on behalf Of the 
Government, expressed inability either to institute an enquiry or to give compensa- 
Bion to the relations of the victims. He said tiiat the case was enquired into by the city 
magistrate of Karachi assisted by naval technicians and was further enquired into by 
we Court of Admiralty in London which completely exonerated the pilot but 
censured the hiaster of the ship which collided with boat. Government could 
not do anything more after this verdict by the highest tribunal in the empire so far 
<» naval cases were concerned. The House at this stage adjounied till the 4th. 


Moeatobium in Railways 

4th. BEPTBHBERi^Thfl Assembly agreed to-day by 43 votes to 20 to the 
Penance ifem6er’« xesdution exteuding up to April 1. 10411, the moratorium 
" ' aym^ts to ^ Dspreciauon Reserve Fund maintained 

railway and arrears of oontributians to the ^eral 
sraa opposed by the Muslim League Party who insisted 
wdertaking to be given ^ the Government in the ilouse that a committee’ 
m the House wow be appolntea to go Into the whofo question of railway finance. 
Gne or two members of the Oongieaa Nationalist party voted with tlw MuSUm 
against the nadlu£im 

.. BeAtmm, Fiunoe member, in oommending the molutkm lassilled 

ttoMMliiiioa w ■faB^rW pHMd the aolu, la (Mabor, »S7, aST 
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that Qoverument had no option but to continue to treat the arrears to the Deprecia- 
tion Reserve Fund in the same way, as under that resolution, unless they were pre- 
pared to raise sums Irom the general tax-payer to pay the amounts due to the 
provinces under the Niemeyer Urder-in Oouiicil. As regards the arrears of contribu- 
tions to the general revenues, he explained that until the railways produced a 
surplus of the oidcr of four erores and a half, the question of paying these arrears 
would not arise. Sir Jeremy expressed his full sympathy with the feeling of many 
members of the House that the BeiHiration Convention of 1924 was due for reconsi- 
deration. It was obvious that it had failed in many important resects. He knew 
that on the last occasion it was suggested tliai some change might oe made before 
the question of continuing this moratorium came before tlie House. The Govern- 
ment had gone into the question but their examination had disclosed how ccnnplote- 
ly they were tied by the existing arrangement. He was prepared to undertake that 
the question relating to the Separation Convention and the question of evolving a 
more suitable system for the future would be gone into during the period of exten- 
sion of the moratorium, but until the period of five years under the Niemeyer 
Award ended, no departure from the existing practice could be made. 

Mr. L. C. Buss, on behalf of the European Group, gave reluctant support to 
th6 resolution as a temporary ex])edicnt. In his view, the moratorium and the 
cancellation were much the same thing and he did not quite understand the 
view that the millstone of these arrears should be carried forward in the hope 
that by some miracle it would be transmuted into gold (Lai^hter). 
A revision of the Separation Convention was imi>erative. Prof. Bauer ji 
criticised the ‘‘extravagance of the railways’* while Sardar Sant Singh, after 
congratulating the Government on their new policy of trusting the House 
as exemplified by the statement of the Leader of the House, denounced the 
practice of cancellation or repudiation of debts. Mr. Azhar Ah considered that the 
railways were being mismanaged. Mr. Nauman suggested that a committee of the 
House should be appointed to f^o into the whole question of railway finance. Mr. 
Joahi thought that the Depreciation Reserve Fund has been built upon an extravagant 
scale and when too much was hoarded, the natural tendency was to raid the hoard. 
The real sufferers were the railway employees who, he declared, were denied their 
due share by way of wages. Maulana Zafar Ali refused to accept the principle of 
repudiation of debts. Mr. Jinnah declared that unless the Government accepts the 
proposal for a committee of the House, he was unable to support the resolution. Sir 
Jeremy Batsman, in replying to the debate, thought that the discussion had ranged 
over a field which would be more suitable to the debate on the railway budget. 
Here was one large Government Department with which certain financi^ arrange- 
ments had been made. As a result of experience, lx)th the civil and railway sidee 
now agreed that certain adjustments should be made in that arrangements and he 
could not for the life of him see how tlie principle of repudiation of debts was 
involved in that. The House carried the resolution by a majority. 

Obnsub Bill 

The House passed the Census Bill, the Indian Salt Act (Amendment) Bill, the 
Civil Procedure Code (Amendment) Bill and the Indian Tea Cess Act (Amendment) 
Bill and referred to a Select Oommittee the Bill to amewl the Indian Railways Act, 

Mr. J. A. Thorne, Home Member, moving Ihe consideration of the Oensua Bill 
add, *‘I take it as a good omen that the first Bill that should come sip for oonsi- 
deratiou by this House after the declaration of war yesterday should be one that 
presupposes a state of peace and security in India and. in fact, throughout 
the world. May I express the hope that victory and peace will be achieved in time 
for us to complete the preparations necessary for the Census of 1941 
The Indian Census, he continued, was a remarkable aohievement both in 
the magnitude of the population to be dealt with and in the lowneos of the coat 
at which the enumeration waa made. It was in fact a great national effort. Hxperta 
have commended the high level reached by the Indian Census. 

Df. Banerjee moved for the reference of the Bill to a Beleot Committae 
and waa aupported by 6ir Henry Gidney, Sardar Bant Bing^ and Mr. Aney. They 
pointed out that many inaoenraciea exiated in the laat Oenaua aim tkef 
wpniliended that deliberate inaoooraciea might be move in the coming 
OtinauB oi a leault of the unhealthy seal of communal enumentena trying 
to reptCMt the number of one poxtieular oommunlty as larger than they < notiudly 
mete end there waa no meaiie of oheehing the aeonnioy beeanee the letune wm 
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confidential and no one had accesB to them. The Home Member, Te)dyinK, said 
that the ( ommunal BiiBincions aiipoar to have been engendered during the last 
few hours. No members nad api arrntl/ thought of them previouslv because nd 
Hmcndment to deal with the possihility of a communal danger haa beeu tabled. 
As icgaids the confidential nntuio of the returns, he referred to the attempts that 
had been mode to hove the CeiiBUB records produced in courts to prove or rebut 
alibis ( Laughter ) and said it was in order to pievcnt tliese abuses that the returns 
should be kept entirely confidential. The Select Committee motion was rejected 
without a division and the Bill was paBsed Without an amendment. The Houbo 
thou adjourned. 

Defence of India Bill 

5th. SEPTEMBER In accordance with the announcement mode yesterday Sir 
Ziifruilah Khau introduced to-day the bills embodying the proviaiops of the Ordi* 
imuccs. The Defence of India Bill providea special mcaeurea to ensure the public 
safety, interest and defence of British India and for the trial of certain offences. 
It reproduces the provision of the Defence of India Ordinance issued on fciuuday 
night. 

Indian Tauiff Act Amend. Bill 

Sir Ramaawami Mudahar, Commerce Member, introduced a bill to make good 
the defoets in the Indian Tariff Act of 1934 and to validate the levy and collection 
of duty on the import of wood pulp under the two Tariff Bills passed at the Delhi 
BCBBioii this year. The Muslim League Party walked out of the Uoiise as a protest 
against what was regarded as ‘an uncompromising attitude’ of the Government 
siKikcsnian. Mr. Azhar Alt, a member of the party, desired to move an amendment 
to clause 3 of the Medical Diplomas Bill, layii^ down conditions for excluding 
from practice British subjects domiciled in the United Kingdom or India who hold 
diplomas granted in the United Kingdom on the ground of inadequacy of such 
diplomas. The amendment sought to provide that knowledge of tlie vernacular of 
the place where he intends to practise be made one of the conditions whereon such 
I'ractitioner should be permitted to practise in India. The Leader of the House, 
Sir Zafrulla Khan obi^ted to the amendment on the ground of want of suffloient 
time. The Chair disallowed it. 'fhe League party thereupon opposed the whole 
clause 3 which, was however, passed by a majority. 

Aebitbation Bill 

Sir Zafrullah Khan's motion to refer the Arbitration Bill to a select com- 
mittee was passed after a brief debate in the course of which the mover slated that 
if the Congress party returned to the House before the end of the current session. 
It was his inteiiUou to mov.e for the inclusion of their representative in the idect 
committee. 

Adj. Motion— The Chatfiei.d Bepobt 
As there was no other business on the order paper the House agreed to take 
up immediately, instead of the usual hour, an adjournment motion on the Govern- 
ment decision on the Ghatfield report. Bir Rata Alt, moving for the adjournment 
of the Houae, declared that the report of the Chatneld Committee caused grave 
uiBcontent in India from end to end. It was an ex-pai*te report produced bSiind 
the Mcks of Indians. In the war that had started India was askra to do all she 
could to help Britain. But what the Government bad done to prepare India ana 
make her self-sufficient in matters of defence so that she could defend herself 
help Britain and other parts of the globe T No doubt she hsd mode a gift 
oiJM million pounds but it was not a large snm cotnpared with the expenses of 
moaen war. Sir Baza complained that the committee made no recommendationa 
r^ardug Indianization. He also criticized the Government of India’s policy of exelu- 
of Indians from key positions in defence matters. Mr. E, Jamee referred 
to the fact that the oommittee had invited all Indians, who wanted to rive thrir 
views to appear before them and invitation bad been accepted by those who took a 
realutie view of lode’s defence pr^lems. The committee did make use the 
yoopera^ of aoeii Indians. Indlanizatkni, however, was not within the committee's 
3 ™* of reference. Ae rega^ consulting the House, Mr. James said that la mSitary 
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before deciding to make tlie gift He begg&l of the members to take n realistic view 
of the times. Sir Zajruilnh Khan, Law Mcml>er, said that he wished that iu all 
mnttoiB of dispute in wlu(‘]i he was involved he could got an ex jmrte decision so 
entirely in his favour ns tlie one agaiirst which Kir Kuza Ah was complaining. 
Matters dealt with in the decisions on the Ghntfield report were matters of a kind 
on which the exemitive Government should take responsibility upon themselves, Kir 
Zafarullnb declared. They were not mattcis which could be iilm-ed before the legis- 
lature. 'I'he Biitish Government undertook the responsibility of providing for the cost of 
modernizing the Indiiui aimy because Indian resources were not eriunl to the demand. The 
British Government had undertaken that responsibility without consulting l*nrliainent. 
Bar, 1(17 Sant Singh sought the elucidation of two apparently iricconcilabl^e state- 
ments made in the committee report firstly, that if Indian tioons weio etuployed 
beyond India's borders in thedeicnee of Iiiaia, then Indians would bear the ordinary 
cost ; and, secondly, that troops would not be employed outside India at the cost of 
Indian revenues. The declared sum granted by the British Government should be 
S|>ent in building armament factories and allied industries in India. Mr. C. M. O. 
Ogilvie, Defence ^'retary, observed that it was rather difficult to criticize a gift 
such us the one given by tlio Biitish Government and he sympathized witli the sup- 
porters of the motion who found themselves in difficulties. ‘We are now at war and 
in order to assist us to play whatever part we may have to play we received this 
large measure of help’. Replying to Bardar Kant Kingh, Mi. Ogilvie e.xpbiinwl tluit 
in accordance with the decisions on the report India’s liabilities for external defen- 
ce had been limited to the Bmallesi extent possible. India’s commitments with 
regard to troops that might be called up in main at India’s outer bastions had been 
limited to about one-tenth of the forces she maintained. If foi'ces in excess of this 
percentage were required to be used for external defence she should not be (‘ailed upon 
to pay for them. As regards the expenditure of money, Mi. Ogilvie said that much 
material must of course be from England. It would not Lo permitted to issue 
tenders in India for the purchase of light tanks (laughter), but whaU^ver could bo 
produced in India would be used. The existing ordnance factories would be extend- 
ed to the utmost possible extent and everything would be done to cmiblc them to 
produce more. (Cheers.) As it was now the hour at which the House agreed to 
terminate t^e debate and as the mover did not want division, the motion was talked 
out. i. 


Recommendations of the ChatUeld Committee 

The Bubstanco of the main recommendations of the Chatfield Committee re- 
port is published in the form of a despatch from his Majesty’s Government to ttie 

Viceroy. It contains 15 pargraphs of a close review of the present position of the 
Army in India and the proposals for organizing, equipping and maintaining the 

forcos in India in accordance with modern requirements. The proposals affect the 

Army, Air and Naval forces maintained by the Government of India. 

It is stated that to bring the equipment and ory;Bnization of the defence forces 
in India into line with modern conditions, both mtemationAlly and technioidly, 
India requires a capital sum of 41 crores. The first outstanding fact of this despatch 
is a free gift of 33|[ crores by the Government of the United kingdom and a loan 
of 11} crores free of interest for the next five years. 

The second point of interest ie the reduction in the eetabliehment of Britisli 
troops in India by about 25 per cent, of that obtaining on July 1, 1938, which 
comprises two regiments of the cavalry, an equivalent of three regiments of the artil- 
lery and six battalions of the infantry. 

The sole condition attacUed to that munificent gift is that India should bring 
her defence forces upto the standard of equipment necessitated by modem warfare 
and adjust her strat^ical plans to the conditions obtaining in the world today. 

The despatch from his Majesty’s Government on the Chatfield report reviews 
the background of its appointment and enquiry and says that the committee ooqsi- 
dered the suggjBBtion that it might be similar, cheaper and more eflfooUve to mainmn 
separate apecialiBed foroee for nnrpoeee such as frontier watch and ward and Inter- 
nal security. They concluded, however, for many reasons the suggestion could not 
be support^ Based on these and other conclusioas, the oommitm reootnmeoded i 
thorough-going scheme for the re-equipment of all branches of t^ service. One of 
the most important features of the prc^KMol is the mechanisation Of the bidk of the 
cavalry and of the first Mne traoeiioft of a large portion cd the infant, with 
the ol^tKif greatly i^nei^ the nuohQity of tbi unite. With the inCTeseea emeie- 
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iicy and mobility afforded by modernization, it becomes possible to provide equal 
■(H'lirity with fewer troops, tnou^sh it has to be recognized that the maintenance costs 
of moflcrnizcd units are higher. 

The. Committee carefully considered these factors in relation to the defence 
requirements of India and to the need for keeping the maintenance coat of the 
army within the compass of what India can afford. 

'J'he total reduction of British troops as measured with the establishments on 
.Tuly, 1, 1938, is approximately 2.) ))er cent. In this connection, it has to be remem- 
bered that while the reduction of British units on the Indian establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home establishment and conseauently their retention as part of 
the available combating foives, the reduction of Indian units must be absolute in so 
far as they can be employed at the cost of non-Indian revenues, in overseas sta- 
tions, 

DISTRIBUTION OF ARMY IN INDIA 

1. The basis of distribution of the army in India will be— (a) Frontier defence 
(h^ Internal security (c) Coast defence (d) General reserve (e) External defence 
troops. 

MODERNIZED UNITS 

2. Types of modernized units will be as follows 

Britisn and Indian cavalry light tank regiments— equipped with light tanks 
and armoured carriers for rcconnaisance. 

Indian cavalry armoured regiments— equipped with light tanks and armoured 

carH. 

Indian cavalry motor regiments— provided with motor transport for conveyan- 
ce of personnel who will normally be on foot. 

British and luflian field artillery regimentB— all regiments are to be mechanised 
and in duo course equipped with twenty-nve-]^under guns. 

Happors and Miners units— with mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian infantry battalions— armed with rifles, brens and twO'inch 
mortars and fully mechanized nrst line transjport. 

Units on the uorth-wostern frontier will retain a certain proportion of pack 
mules. 

AIR FORGES 

3. The air forces in India will bo rc-equipped with modem aircraft aa 
follows : — 

Bomber squadrons— Blenheims. 

Army Cooperation Squadrons- Lysanders. 

Bomber transport squadrons— Volcntias. 

The Indian Air Force squadron, at present being formed is expected to be 
(‘om})leto by the end of 1940. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at certain ports. 

Royal Indian Navy 

4. The following new vesssels will bo ordered for the Royal Indian Navy. 

(fi) Four ‘bittern’ class escort vessels, (b) Four ‘mastit’ class trawlers. 

The Inius and the Hinduitan will bo re-equipped with new armament. 

Ordnanob Factoribb 

5. In order to make India as for aS possible self-sufficient in the supply of 
munitions in war the existing ordnance factories will be expanded or noemstruoted. 
Where necessary, entirely new factories will be built. 

Announcing that hts Majesty’s Oovemment consider that Uie Gommittee’e pro- 
posals should be accepted, suoiect only to a few minor modifleations, the despatch 
says : 'In reaching this ooncluaion his Majesty’s Government have taken full account ' 
of Urn heavy capital eoet involved, which has been estimated at some 34.33 million 
Burling or over 45 crores of rtipees. Uls Majesty’s Government «have accepted that 
^s caMtal expenditure cannot be found out of the reaourcea available in India. 
^^^eMforapropoae to aeek the authority of Podiameot for its pxovisiona from 

. I* i* eatfanated that a period of five years would be required for theoimletion 
mdernintum plan, and the ucnision of the total capital eiin ae4M* 

^ ^ poM Of the total anionnt three onarteri wottkL be 

ae a 1^ one quarter woald be advBBBift by way « « intowst 
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011 this portion would howrvi'r. be entiiely remitted for the first five years ; there- 
after interest would become imyablc loj^othcr wilh the instalment of capital. 

('ontinuin;:, tlie despjilcli rcfcis to ‘the nriiieiple hitherto Hceeoted’ that India 
should be reh|)()Ubible for a 'minor dan}j;cr* wliilu Great Britiiin sliould be rceftonsible 
'for a ‘maior diiueer’ of attack by a ^reat I'uwer U|>on India or upon the Empire 
through India. ‘Modern dcvelopinonts have, however, clearly shown how vulnerable 
liiiiia IS to attack in other forms than those that wm'e envisa^^ed when the princi]de 
WHS first laid down. Such attacks, if they should ever mature, would so vitally 
affect India’s own wcll-bcin^ that they would demand immediate cooiieration in 
efTective mcasuies for India’s defence. In siK'h cases India’s defence would purely 
be c^ectively and economically assured by cooperation in the defence of points out- 
side India stratct4ically essential to her security. Thus the Committee have recom- 
mendeil a general principle that tlic forc^ maintained by India should be ader|uate 
not merely for the narrower purposes of purely local defence, but also to assist in 
maintaining what they describe as ‘India’s external security’, and further that India 
should acknowledge that her responsibilities cannot, in her own interest, be already 
limit«<l to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

Finally, the despatch says : The scale of forces recommended is intended to be 
adequate, though not more than adequate for India’s purely local defence together 
with a margin if iieeil be for her external defence. His Majesty’s Government 
consider that the Committee have made out a convincing case for other proposals 
and they hoi^ that the principles advocated by the Committee will commend them- 
BclvoB to the Government of India and to all who arc prepared to take a realistic 
view of India’s defence requirements iii modern circumstances. 

Defence of India Bill ((50ntd.) 


8th. SEPTEMBER t—Thc Assembly s|ient the whole time today in discussing 
the motion of Rir Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, that the Defence of India 
Bill bo taken into consideration together with the amendments suggesting the 
rderenec of the Bill to a select committee. Hir Zafrullah Khan, moving his 
motion, observed that the wide powers given by the Bill were essential for the 
successful prosecution of the war and to control the disloyal and mischievous 
tendencies which might cause serious damage to India’s ability to help in the 
prosecution of the war. The Bill was largely based on the Act of 191.3 passed to 
meet a similar emergency with certain adaptations rendered necessary by the 
present state of idfairs. Two or three motions had been tabled for the reference 
of the Bill to a select committee, he proceeded, but many on the Government 
side were bearing an extremely heavy burden and the consideration of time 
at this stage was particularly a weighty one. ^ He was not asking the House to 
''pass the Bill by the afternoon. Though it was an emergency measure the 
House nevertheless was entitled to discuss it and scrutinise the provision but it 
would not be in the best interests to insist ujion the measure being sent to a select 
c.ommittee. Mr. Chaudhury and Mr. Btsak Sait moved their amendments to 
refer ^e Bill to a select committee. Mr. Ohaudhi^ declared that the country 
had no hand in the declaration of the war and the House had not been oonsultea. 
The Chair held that the discussion of the merits and the genesis of the war was 
not relevant. Mr. Chaudhury urged that the select committee should, among 
other points, conuder whether the Bill should come into force in Uie country untu 
there was actual war within her boundaries. The committee should also consider 
whether any statements made in* India against the allies should be punished as 
the Bill sought to do. Mr. Esiak Sait said that the Muslim Lea^e party was 
willing to concede that the Government of India should take su^ measures as 
were necessary for the defence of India and for the successful prosecution of 
the war, but there was a possibility of the wide powers given by the Bill being 
misused ; hence the motion for a select committee. He added that it was not 
a dilatory motion, his only anxiety being to ensure that the Bill should serve 
for which it was meant and should not go beyond. Mr. Mkman, leader of the 
European group, said that he was not certain that reference to a select ooisinuttee 
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ordinance on which It was based indicated how much better prepared the Govern- 
ment of India was as compared to 1914. India’s future was mad op wUh the 
future of the Empire, France and liberty-loving countries and her eflBmtiveiMM ol 
defence, manpower and supplies were therefore of the gveateat tosportaaoe. ^ 
was glad that the Oovemmeot' were aHve to Uie danger of profiteeiiag. 8w^ 
Boat Simfth deoleced that oi^ cooildeceticMt wwi whether ttie powir* itowaldi* 
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hy the executive would rightly bo uBod and he wanted an aaanranoe. H« 
asked that the rules under the Bill should be embodied in the Bill itadf. 
lie added that no harm would be done if the select committee took time to 
consider the measures fully and eliminated all objectionable features. Mr. F, E. 
James said that after the assurance given by the deputy leader of the Muslim 
League the Government should reconsider their attitude to the motion for reference 
to a Rcle(‘t (‘ommittee. Ue accepted the desirability of saving time, but he 
hoped that the Government would appreciate the value to them and to the country 
of ciuryiiig all communities in this country with them. Sir Yamin Khan said 
that tli’eie was full and whole-hcared cooperation from non-official benches on the 
issue of war and such cooperation demanded reciprocal cooperation from the 
(government. A little delay by the select committee would not be waste of time. 
Ml. N. M. Joshi made the only speech of the day opposing the Bill outright, 
lie declared that it was premature and too wide in scoi^ ana that a consequence 
of it would be that the activities of the working classes in the country would 
1)0 scvciely restricted. Those who studied the life of the working classes knew 
that their wages did not rise with a rise in the cost of living whidx had already 
begun to be iclt with a lise in the prices of commodities. Sir Zafrullah saia 
that he did not like to rake up bitter memories but the sufferings of the Punjab 
to wlm-h Hardar Hant Hingh referred occurred under the martial law ordinance 
Vrhich had been issued because the province was declared to be in a state of 
rebellion and one section of the people were at loggerheads with the Government. 
That position did not exist today and that was not the position with which the 
piescnt Bill was intended to deal. If Bardar Sant Bingh wanted an 
ahsuruncQ of the kind Mr. Churchill gave in Parliament Sir Zafrullah Khan 
u.iH prepared to give. He read the words of Mr. Churchill expressing hone 
that the powers to curtail many valuable rights and liberties in emergency would 
lest in Ulc hands that would not abuse them but would cherish tlicm and that 
wc looked forward to the time when those liberties and rights would be restored to 
lh(' i)eo])lc. Ho was grateful, Sir Zafrullah proceeded, to the members who had 
gneu the assurance regaraiug the expeditious passage of the Bill after it had 
emerged from the select committee. On the basis of that assuraiioe that having 
regard to the time at their disposal the Bill would bo treated as a spwial case he 
was willing to accept the amendment for reference to a select committee (cheers). 
Blit if there was any use (it all in referring it to a select committee it would be 
absolutely impossible to report within 48 hours as Mr. Cbaudhury wanted. Mr. 
lesak Bait’s amendment giving time up to Bent. 15 was more practicable but 
the poisoniiel of the committee would need to include two more official members, 
ihe mover of the amendment agreed to their inclusion. The House agreed for 
leforonce to the select committee. 

Offioiat. bills Passed 

The House next passed two official bills, one amending the Tariff Act and the 
other amending the law of evidence in respect of certain commercial document! 
SB reported by the select committee. The first was moved by Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, Commerce Member, who sought to make good certain defects in the law 
which were brought to light by a scTutuiy of the Indian Tariff Act Amendment 
Bills passed at the Delhi session and to validate the levy and oolleotion of duty 
oil imported wood pulp for the period from Ist to 20th April. The amount 
was 1^. 22,000 and if the amendment was not passed it might have to be 
refunded. 


H. E. the Vleeroy's AdAraaa 


H, E. the Vicetoy addressed a joint session of both hbuses. 

His Excellency said : ’GoutlemeD, I have in the first place to read to you a 

^ jr ^ 'ting-Emperor wIto I 

ly, first be annoimeed 


when H. 

.His 

gracious message to India fFom his Imperial Majesty ttie "King-Emperor wl^ I 
■ d and 


roceivod and whieh 1 think most . 
m the presonoe of the Oentiid L^lslatuze It ia as Allows : 

*In these days when the whole of dotation ia tbfeatened. the widespread 
att^ment of India to the cause in which we have taken anna has been a soiuee 

I esae 

sursun snz 


23 
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of the oommoii dant^er. BriUiin is for no selfish ends but for the maintenance 

of a principle vital to the future of mankind— the principle that relations between 
civilise Btetes must bo regulated not by force but by reason and law so that men 
live free from terror of war, to pursue happiness and well-being which should be 
the destiny of mankind.” 

*The message is signed by his Majesty’s own hand. 

Buthlesb Qekman Attack 

'We are all of us by now only too familiar with the circumstances in which 
Germany has attacked her neighbour state. We have seen even in a week that has 
elnpstxl since the outbreak of war the spirit in which Uiat war is likely to bo waged 
by Germany’s rulers. We have seen a ruthless onslaught upon Poland ’ivithout a 
declaration of war ; the sinking without warning of the liner Athenia and loss of 
life that has followed ; comnlete and cynical disregard by rulers of the Gorman 
people of those principles, the establishment and maintenance of which has been 
the general object of civilised mankind in past years. It is clear beyond any 
question in the present circumstances that, hateful as the idea of war may be to 
us, we and the nations associat^id with us are left with no alternative. Tliere is no 
means of replying to an unprovoked and wanton onslaught that has been made on 
a peaceiul country but by resorting ourselves to force. But in resorting to force 
we can at least do so with confidenee as to purity of our motives, aud os to unself- 
ishness of considerations which have led us to our decision. 1 need not to-day 
enlarge on the importance of the issues. All of you are familiar with them. But 
I would again enndiasise the imi>ossibilily which (‘onfronts us in the face of re]K!- 
aled breaches of faith, breaches of honourable understanding over the past year or 
more, of trusting the word of the rulers of the German |>eople-n Tioiiit which the 
Prime Minister forcibly brought out in his recent address to Germany. NotJiing 
could be more damning than the plain recital of the fact. We have been assured 
time and again that Germany had no furtlier territoiiul ambition in Europe and 
that assurance has been repudiated on every occasion on which it has suited the 
rulers of Germany to repudiate it. 

BrOKEK rEEPGES 

*We have been assured that Oerraany would respect the Treaty of Ijocarno ; 
that she had no designs on former C'Tiochoslovakia ; that she was concerned only to 
restore to Germany the budeten fringes of Cmdioslovakiu and had no dc8i{'nB on 
Czechoslovak centre of the country ; that she did uot aim at the incornoration in 
her territories of citizens of any non-German nation or race ; that she did not 
contemplate the annexation of Austria ; that she had no designs on Poland, for 
many years in the difficult post-war period a trusting friend bound to her by trea- 
ties of alliance. That long list dues not exhaust the tale of German pledges 
publicly given in the most biiidiiig and most sacred fashion. Not single one of 
those pledges has been honoured. Each <mo of them has been broken with i^e entire 
disregard for those standards of truth and international morality on the basis of 
whicn alone the world can hold together or hope to progress. Aud those breaches 
of faith have been not merely a broadi of faith. They have represented the denial 
of justioe ; a refusal to recognise any guiding principle save that of force ; a com- 
plete and cynical disregard tor the principles that regulate intercourse of nation 
with nation ; an anxiety to turn to tdte fullest advantage the absence of preparedness 
of those nations who had believed in the sanctity and in the socredness oi the under- 
takings given on behalf of a great nation by rulers of nation. 

Afpbal fob Unity 

’Now that decision is taken now that it is clear that no course other than 
armed resistance will enable us aud countries allied with us to preserve the prin- 
ciple for which we fight, I would make only one apprad to-day. My appeal is one 
for unity. In the message which I have lust read his Imperial M^esty has told us 
of the deep satisfaction caused to him by, in his own words, *^the w^-spiead 
attachment India to the cause in wld(!h we have taken up arms”. 

Fbinoi^lbb at Stakb 

'Otti task must be to indicate t^ principles at stake, to work together In the 
closest unity for the farthering of our common object Nothing e^d be more 
significant than the unaniinity of eppioeoh of oil in Indii^Biinees. leeders of greet 
poliUoil pertiee. ordinary men end woman ; or than the eontrlbutioiie, whetlia ut 
offBrs of personal serrloe^ « jnen or money,* thel have alieedy leaohed me famaUm 
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PniiceH and people of India. There could be no more striking evidence of the 
donth of the app^ of the isBues now before us. I am confident that, however 
dithcnlt may bo the days that lie ahead of us (and the teaching of history shows 
iih clearly the folly of assuming in a struggle of the magnitude of the present 
that victory will be easy or that course of a campaign, whatever it may be, will 
be luicheqiiercd ) India will speak and act as one and that her contrinution will 
be worthy of her ancient name.’ 

‘(Gentlemen, in the circumstances such as those in which we are met 
together to-day you ^^ill not expect me to deal with matters of more ordinary 
iiitoicst which in the normal course would have figured in my address to the 
t'ciitial Legislature. 1 am certain that 1 shall be voicing tho wishes of all of 
}ou if I confine my remarks today to the war and to tho issues that directly 
(oiicern or arise out of the war. But I feel that it is only proper that I should 
c\])ieHs my own confidence that whatever may be the task that, as 'the campai{i;n 
dcM’lops, may fall to tho lot of our defence forces whether by sea, by land or in 
nil the icsponsc will be one worthy of those glorious traditions, fame and renown 
wbuh aic woild-wido. They aio already as you know represented overseas and 
0111 fighting forces can claim to lie assisting at the very outset of war, iu holding 

pohiH of vast and critical imi>oriaiicc. To tho civil ])opulation of the countiy 

and to the civil sei vices whether at the centre or provinces, I would say that tho 
past cx]>encncc has shown the spiiit in which we may anticipate their answer 
to liie now call which is being made u]M)n them and to the now tasks 

which they have to undertake. These are anxious and difficult times in 

wliKh heavy burdens personal as well as general must necessarily weigh ufvon 
all of us whoever and wherever we may be. 1 am certain that those burdens will bo 
HUHiained in a manner worthy of our past, 

Indian Defence 


'Before I conclude my remarks to you today there are two matters, both of 
thorn arising out of the ]ircscnt situation, on which I would say a word. Tho first 
is the acceptance by his Majesty’s Government and the Government of India of tho 
eiiiicluHions of the Ohatfield Cninmitteo as expressed in a recently published dispatch. 
That decision marks an eiioch in the history of Indian defence. Great proDlcms 
which confronted us in the matter of defence consequent on chaiip:eB in tho inter- 
national situation and development of modern armaments are now in a fair way to 
solution. They have been a constant concern of my advisers, and particularly or his 
Lxcellenoy the Oommander-in-Chief, for many mouths past. The reAiilt of the 
deliberations which have taken place is on a brood view satisfactory in the highest 
degrra. In particular, 1 am glad to think not only that improvements so essential 
at tho present stage of the world’s history should be so far advanced, but that, 
thanks to the most generous measure of help which has been extended to us, the 
necessity of laying heavy additional burdens on the tax-payer has been avoided. Tlie 
profound significance of the decisions that have been taken lies in the fact that 
Bidio-so largely an agrisultural country which could never save at the cost of com- 
plete disregard to other calls, have hoped to make available vast sums of money 
nccrasary for re-equipment and modernization— has, thanks to the gift whidi she has 
received from hia Majesty’s Government, been plac^ in the same position in relation 
to modeniiaation of h«r army aa great industrud nadona of the world. 

FEDSnATION POOTPOBBD 


I will add only one word more in regard to our Federal preparations. Those 
predations as you are aware are well advanced and much labour has been lavished 
m them in the last three years. Federation remains oe before the objective of his 
Majesty s Government ; but you will understand, gentleneo, without any elaborate 
?*Po®»tion on my port the compulsion of the present International situation, and the 
met that given the neeessito for concentrating on the emeigency that confronts us 
no ehtdee but to hdd in suspense work in eonuecuon with preparations for 
f-^^don while retaining Federotiou os our objective. Bed we met in more uoitiDal 
then would have been many other matters to mention to you todoyr-the 
mtion of Indians overseas ; various developments of interest and importance which 
oonsldfflcatloii in the civil •dministrstkm ; working of proviimial oatanomy 
nnd of the lefmed oonstitution* But as I have alresdy suggested I fed oertain 
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imTOrtanoe. Our trust must be that, under Provideucc the forces of right and justice 
win triumph, and that we may be able to take up again those interrupted activities 
on which we have been engaged for tlie fuitherance of constructive work, of peace 
and of progress and prosperity of India. (Loud cheers).’ 

Pacific Locomotive Comm. Bepoet 

After II. E. the Viceroy’s address the House resumed discussion on the Pacific Com- 
mittee’s Locomotive report. The House rejected without a di\ ision the Muslim licague 
Party’s amendment, moved by Maulvt Abdul Ghan^ to Sir Andrew Clow’s motion, 
expressing the opinion that the purchase of 218 X class Pacific engines during 
the period 1925-28 without trial being given, “was unwarranUHl and a huge .wastage 
of public money.” Maulvi Abdul Ohant, moving his amendment, ciiticisc'd what 
he described as the "squandering” of money by the Bailway Board in this and 
other instances notably in the purchase of a large number of cast iron sleepers 
which later were condemned as unfit for use. Mr. C. C. Miller, in cxpicssing the 
European Group’s opposition to the ‘sweeping” amcndmcnl, sticsscd the impoitancc 
of a rigid adherence to the principle of “Bafcty First” in the imrchasc of engines 
for Indian Bailways. The Committee, he said, had found that iho Bailway Board 
were responsible for the purchase, without extended trial, of a ilass of locomotives 
which had proved unsuitable to the Indian track. In coming to tliis , conclusion the 
Committee had taken into account the dilemma in which the Boaid had been T>lnccd 
with regard to standardisation and fuel economy, but the committee had ncvcrllio- 
less found that the Board, by their decision to purchase tlic engines in spite of tlic 
strongly expressed advice of the consulting engineers, took a risk. Mr. Miller pleaded 
that uie Government should give effect to the recommendation of the Committee for 
strengthening the link between the Mechanical Engineer and the Bhcd Blaff and the 
ostabliriiment of a liesearch and Development Bureau. Sir Abdul Halm Qhuznavi 
vigorously criticised the design and the Initial and continued purchase of Pacific 
enmnes which, he pointed out, continued to be defective, although between 1929 
and 1938 no less than twenty major modifications had been tried. The past, 
however, was past, and they had to discuss the future. He congratulated the 
Communications Member on taking up the recommendatious of the Committee. 
Mr. Lalchand Navalrai thought that the Committee had virtually found that 
India had committed a mistaxe in not having her own factories for the manufacture 
of engines suited to her conditions. Thus asj^t of the matter had, in his opinion, 
assumed greater importance, now that the European war might result in cutting 
off supplies of locomotive parts from abroad. Sir Ziauddm Ahmed elaborated this 
point fiirther, and said that it was now a practical proposition that India must 
oe made srif-Bupporting in the matter of running her railways. If the war 
continued for a considerable length of time, the railways in India might oome 
to a standstill unless the Bauway Board started manufacturing engines in In^a. 
And in manufacturing them here, the prime consideration must be safety. 
Speed wu not of great importance just now. Bailway Board must no longer 
follow a poliCT which, hie thought, was similar to that of a map who mt 
purchiBed a saddle and went about m search of a horse to suit it (Laughter). 
Jfauiana Zofar Ali declared that xesponsibitity had not been brought home 
against the individuals responsible for uie continued purchase of the engines 
in questirai. T^e public would never be satisfied until action was taken against 
those who had played ducks and drakes with public money. Action could easily 
be taken by the Bailway Board in this matter if it applied the same rigid 
etandarda of oonduct as were applied in the case of a Divisional Traffic Manager 
who was lacked bacanse he was thou^t to have wrongly used his power to issue 
passes. Bit Andrem Clew, replying to the debate, referred to the remarks about 
the manufacture of locomotiyes in India. There seemed to be an impression 
they were now taking up a subject which they could have taken up many yean 
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I’aeifie Engines design was on the whole justified, deferring to the amendment, 
whu-h he opposed, Sir Andrew said that so far as the financiu aspect was ooncenied, 
a very strong justifiLation could be put forward for these engines. 1'he isBue waa 
whether these engines should have been purchased or whether engines of any 
other ty}io should have been purchssea in the place of the Pacffics. A muen 
larger number of the obsolete types, they should remember, would have been 
necessary than the number of the type which was actually purchased. It was not 
a case of the engines not being noedra. The ehaige might be laid against the 
Knilway Board of the day that they were unduly optimistic in their expectations 
of liuflic*, but if tliey erred in that lesiiect, they cnetl in goo<l comjiaiiy. He 
< onld think of a large number of projecds, some non-ofllcial, some unfortunately 
ol1u‘itd, in those expnnsivo years, which later on proved to be very far from being 
gold niincs. The Kailway Board erred in the company of this House which in 
192J recom mended the purchase of engines worth ninety crores of tupees which, 
ho was told, represented about two thousand locomotives. Actually less tlian half 
ol tluU number was purchased. Dealing with the question of responsibility for 
tlio imrchnscB, bir Andrew said, “It has always been a very difficult thing to 
indgc one’s predecessors. Every man is a fool to his successor (laughter). The 
HotiRiblo things that we do call for no notice in future years, but mistakes we 
all make become evident to those who have to repair them.” For that reason, 
lie liud always tried to be tender in forming opinions about those who were past 
and goiK'. But the Committee tliemsclvcs had rnaclo it clear that in their opinion 
thcio was an error of judgment in neglecting the warning of the consulting 
cngiiipers and in itrocccding with the purchase before trial of so many engines at 

one time. He /clt that in matters of this kind, the Committee, with their 

knowledge and the close attention they had given to the task, were j>erhaps in a 
better ]^sition to judge than any mem^r of the House, He waa preiiared to 

leave it at that. The amendment was lost, and the House adjourned. 

Defence of India Biix 


14th. SEPTEMBER The Assembly held to-day a general discussion on the 
Defence of India Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Bir Mahonted Zafrullah^ 
leader of the House, moved for consideration of the Bill, after which Mr. A, C, 
Duita and Bir A. H. Qhatnavt addressed the House. Bir Yamin Khan, giving 
gcneial support to the Bill, urged the Oovemroent to agree to the Muslim League 
rurty’s amendment to delete we provision that it shall not be necessary to take 
down the evidence at length in writing during trials before Special Tribunals. That 
))ToviBion, he pointed out, would lead to a conflict of views among judges of the 
-Tiibunals. He reiterated the Party’s assurance that no obstruction would be 
caused by them to tibe passage of the Bill. Mr. N. M. Joahi reiterated bis conten- 
tion that the workine cIbbbcb would be the greatest suffereis if the Bill was passed. 
He bad prophesied, he said, that the Ordinance would be used against the working 
classes. That prophecy had come true. He had learnt that it had been used 
agaiust the strikers at Digboi. Mr. F. E, Jamea said that Mr. A. 0. Dutta, 
i)eputy l*resident, was apparently not aware of what haj^ned during the last war. 
it was a story of cnpreparedDess, inoompeteoce and muddle. Surely the House did 
the Oovemment of India to repeat that story. He, for hispart, was glail 
mat the Governihent of India had not neglected its duty. The conditions, 
ge proceeded, had vastly changed aince the last war and in fif^ting a totalitarian 
fjA^^.,^litarian methods must be adopt^. As for Mr. Datu’s argument that 
toe Bill was one for the Defence of the United Kingdom and the Allies, Ifo. James 
oD^ed that the present war was not for the defence of one country at another 
uut was in defence of a principle whioh wae Indivisible. Beferring to Mr. Joehi’a 
opposition to the Bill, Mr. James said in peice time a BUI of this desoription would 
^ve met with the Ei^pean Group’s strong opposition but an emergency demanded 
urastio measures. Fuitbennore, the Bill conlerrcd powers mostly on Provincial 
Governments. Mr. James protested ag^st Mr. Join’s remarks agsiaafi 
toe l^er of the Buxopean oomaumty. That eommanity wm the first 
and he aesared the House that ths members ol ths eoni» 
toumty would be the worst sufiTenis from the war* Giving his support to ^ Bi|h 
vr, Junes urged the %veniinait to ti^ ths greatest oan in Irsmlng^ralis. 
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Sant Singh in his minute of dissent. Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, replying to the 
debate, said that the provisions of the Bill wore undoubt^ly drastric out that was 
in order to meet a situation the like of which had never arisen before. He hoped 
that those who would be invested with powers under the Bill would use those towers 
with discretion, humanely and in such a manner as to cause the minimum of incon- 
venience. {Mr. L. K. Maitra : It is only a hoi>e. It is not an assnrance.) Sir 
Mahomed Zafrullah said that if by assurance was meant a guarantee here and 
now, it would not be honest to give it It was undoubtedly the Government's 
intention and design that these powers should not in any manner be abused 
(Cheers.) Beferring to Mr. Datta’s criticism, Sir M. Zafrullah asked if it meant 
that the Government should wait till those circumstances which, according to Mr. 
Datta, necessitated the Act of 1015, arose before the Government took action to deal 
with them. He should have thought that the Government deserved approval 
and praise for their action on this occasion. He reminded Mr. Datta, however, 
that even on the last occasion, before the Defence of India Act of 1915 was enacted, 
as many as six Oidinanccs had been issued to deal with the situation. Mr. Datta 
seemed to contend that the Government of India could do whatever might bo 
necessary to secure India against direct aggression but the moment they set out to 
do something to help Great Britain and tlio Allies, that would be objectionable. 
Did Mr. Datta suggest, that the defeat of Groat Britain would have no eflect on 
the defence of India ? The House agreed to Kir Mahomed Zafrulloh’s motion. 

The House then took up the consideration of the Bill clause by clause and disposed 
ofiT 24 out of 74 amendments. All amendments considered tO'dny related to Clause 2 
of the Bill, and were all rejected without division with the exception of one moved 
by Mr. Lalchand Navalrat, which was accepted by the Government. Tins related 
to Kub-Olaiise 2 of Clause 2 which originally provided that the rules made under 
the Bill may empower any authority or person to make orders. By die amendment 
the woid “person” was deleted and the clause confers powers only on “any 
authority.” During discussion of the sub-clause relating to the prevention of false 
reports without lawful authoiity or excuse. Dr. Banerjee rooi^ed an amendment to 
restrict the provision to reports spread knowing them to l>e false. Tlie I<nw Mem- 
ber, Kir Mohammed Zafiullah, opfiosing the aniendroent, said thgt he would have 
the necessaiy words inserted in the riileH to be made under the Bill. The amend- 
ment was wiUidrawn. The House then adjourned. 

Hindu Women’s Divorce Bill 

IBth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly by 32 votes to 15 rejected this morning 
Dr. VeehmvWa motion moved at the Delhi session to refer to a select committee 
his Rill to give Hindu women the right to divorce. When tlio discussion on the 
motion was resumed tliis morning, Mr. Azhar Ah, supporting the Bill, asked why a 
privilege, enjoyed by the women of all other nationalities, should bo denied to 
Hindu women alone, He urged the Government at least to postiiono voting on the 
Bill till the Congress party returned to the House. Mr. J. A. Thorne, Home 
Member, replying to the debate, made it clear that the attitude of the Government 
to the Bill as announced by Kir N. N. Bircor iu the April scBsion, remained 
unchanged. Thou^ he was not present in the House in April Mr. Thome sidd 
that he^ad read the report of the proceedings and had the advantage of listening 
to the speeches made in the present session. What struck him was that not a 
single Hindu, with the exceraon of the mover, supported the Bill, The only 
support had been from Muslims and the commendation of the people who in no 
circumstances would be subject to ^e provisions of the measure was one which 
could not receive as much consideration as the views of those who would be subject 
to its provisions. Dr. Deshmukh. Mr. Thome said, did not profess to talk for the 
Congress party. He spoke for himself and a number of pMple who desired to 
reform the law applying to Hindu marriage. They were theretore entitled to sappose 
that if the party’s views were expressed they would show the same disparity as had 
been shown in the views collected m the course of the circulation of the Bill in 
newspapers and in the House. Mr. Thome claimed that there could be no unfur* 
ness in maintaining today the attitude which was so vigorously expressed by the 
leader of the House in last April. Mr. Thome held that with this BUI out of the 
way there was a better obauce for n more practicable measure. The Bill achieved' a 
native result in that they had some indication how it would not proceed nad, if 
reformers who had the matter at heart now got down to produce a serioes, odsiei- 
deced and compidienBive measue to deal wito the subject of idgljht of divotoe fdr 
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Hindu women, the Government would not in any way bo opposed to the principle 
of Buoti a measure aud would examine it as they had examined this Bill strictly on 
ilH merits. 

New Bills Introduced 

Four Bills were introduced, three of which were sent for circulation and one 
referred to a select committee. Two Dills were iutrodueed by Diwan Lalchand 
Navalrat. One sought to raise the age of consent to 18 for both males and females, 
and tiie other to amend the Press and Bq^istration of Books Act. It sought to 
contiol in-opaganda of a communal nature 'which is generally attributed to an 
infenor section of the press.’ The Bill laid down that no person who had been 
convicted of offence of moral turpitude, or who has not passed at least matriculation 
sliuuld l>c permitted to make a declaration nor shall any such person edit a nows- 
]>upui'. The third bill was sponsored by K. B. Shaikh Pazal-Haq Piracha who 
Bought to amend the Indian Merchant Shipping Act so os to remove inimvonience 
caused to pilgrims by inadcciuato space and lack of individual allotment to pilgrims 
in blii|)s. Khan Bahadur Stddtque Ali Khan introduced the fourth bill. It deo- 
laicd that tlie properties of a Muslim dying intestate without heir devolved upon 
the Muslim community. The Bill was referred to a select committee. The 
ilunr, before putting the motion to vote, said that it was contrary to the 
chtablislicd covcntion to intioduco a Bill and refer it to a select committee 
at (he same sitting of the Assembly. Nawnb Siddique Ali Khan said tliat 
(oincntions had been broken several times in the past. Mr. M. S. Avey, 

I hough u]ii)Oscd to the piinui])lc of the Bill, was agreeable to have it referred to a 
select committee provuliHl it was clearly understood that they would not he com- 
imtlcd to tlic piiiiciplu ot the Dill, rle wanted the Government’s attitude. Bir 
ZafarulUth Khan, Law Member, stated that as exidained by Bir N. N. Bircar tlio 
(hncinment regarded the Bill as lU-concoived, badly drafted and dofecti\e. The 
Ihll also dealt with matters which were within the provincial sphere. Ho regretted 
(hat the mover had not taken advantage of the eiilieisms made by Hir N. N. Birenr 
on Htr Mohammad Yakub’s Bill but had brought forward an identical bill before 
(he House. He, however, told tliat the objoetions raised apiiist the iirovisions of the 
Hill would be rcmoicd in the select committee and ho, therefore, would not oppose 
the selui't committee motion, ’rhe motion was adopted. 

The Deputy President, Mr. A, C Dafta's throe Bill were sent for circulation. 
Mr. Dalta’s first Bill sought to amend the Contempt of Courts Act. Mr. Datta 
said that as the law stood one could not si>eak with conlidenco as to what 
constituted contempt of court. Uo said that his Bill, while preventing interference 
in tlio course of the administration of justice, sought to give perfect freedom to 
the press and to the public in tlio matter of comments upon judicial decisions. 
'J'ho Homo Momher did not oppose Bie motion fur circulation. He, however, 
ox[dained that attempts to define contempt of court hod been unsuccessfully made 
m the past. Eminent lawyers like Chimanlal Bctalvad had advised against 
denning contempt. 

The second Bill of Mr. Daita sought to amend the Indian Bar Councils Act. 
Mr. Datta explained that there had not been any improvement in the status of 
legal practitioners in the subordinate courts. I'he object ot the Bill was to bring 
about the desired unification and autonomy in the legal profession. Bir Muhammad 
^•^frulla Khan did not oppose the motion for circulation. He explained that the 
Bill rougbt to place all categories of lawyers on one level, democratise the bar 
councils and take away the control of High Courts from the legal profession. The 
Government held tliat the Bill went too for and fbrtber that tne subject matter of 
the Bill fell within the concurrent list. The best coarse, therefore, was to obtain 
the views of the provincial Governments, judges of High Courts and the legal 
prufcBsion before the Bill was allowed to progress further. The circulation motion 
was adopted. 

The third Bill sought to amend tihe Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act 
the Hindu daughter the right of inheritance. Banerjee mov^ that 
we Bill be circulated. Mr. Thome favoured the motion, but explained that it 
Was too early to judge the effects of the Aot wbieh the ffill sought to amend. The 
Act WM passed in 1937 and hod already been amended once. Further snoeeasion 
came within the oonouneiit liat and, therefore, the provincial Ooyemmenti would 
be ^ven fall oppoitnxiity to express tbenuelves beto the Bill oomme law. Tho 
cuouiotioD motion wm and tito House adjonrned till the ISili. 
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Autonomy for Baluchistan 

18th> SEPTEMBER Mr. Ohulam Bhik Nairang moved a resolution 
recommending immediate steps to establish Provincial Autonomy in Baluchistan on 
the same footing as in other provinces. Mr. Nairang said that the major part 
of Baluchistan was under British Administration and looking at the history of 
that administration since 1879, when Baluchistan was acquired, one found that it 
had been dealt with from a strictly military and strategic stand-point. Important 
as its military and strategic position was, other considerations, declared Mr. Nairang 
must not be lost sight oL The eziierience of Provincial Autonomy in the North- 
West Frontier Province, which like Baluchistan was a Frontier Province, was a 
point in favour of granting a similar political status to Baluchistan. His own 
personal experience of Baluchistan showed that the atmosphere there was one of 
suspicion and mistrust and autocracy in which spies overran the country, education, 
had made no progress and no public movements could be started. Mr. 0. K. Caroe. 
Foreign Hecretary, replying, said that Baluchistan was a land of contrasts aud was 
made up, fairly of British Baluchistan, which was a Chief Commissioner’s Province, 
with a population of a little over one lakh, secondly, what were called leased ' areas, 
and thirdly tribal areas. The resolution could only refer to British Baluchistan. 
It was not easy to his mind to think of establishing an autonomous unit in an 
area ns small as a tehsil in British India. It was difhcult to construct modern 
western representative institutions on the basis of tribal institutions which, at 
present, existed in British Baluchistan There was no {lolice in Baluchistan ; law 
and order was maintained by the tribes themselves ; crime was not punished in the 
way it was punished in British India. The revenue administration was based 
on assessment mostly in kind. The trilics themselves were taken info partnership 
in running the administration. The Arms Act was not fully enfori‘ed. He could 
not think of election meetings of men with rifles on their shoulders. (Laughter). 
Was it wise, he asked, to break up the present system and intioduce Provincial 
Autonomy ? The resolution was put to vote and negatived by 40 votes to 11. The 
House then adjourned. 


Defence op India Buj. (oontd.) 

19th. SEPTEMBER The Congress Nationalist Party continued today their 
fight against the provisions, numbering nearly 50, in clause two of the 
Ddence of India Bill defining offences aud iHUialtios regarding which the 

Central Government is empowered to make rules. The party generally 

objected to the provisions of the clause on the ground that they were 

redundant because the ordinary law already contained similar iirovisions and also 
that they wore excessively severe and went beyond the needs of the situation. 
Pandit L. K, Maitra moved for the deletion oi the provision giving power to 
prohibit or regulate meetings, assemblies, fairs and processions. Bir Mahomed 
Zafrullah Khan, Law Member, intervening explained that in accordance with ^e 
settlement arrived at in the select committee the rule made under the sub-section 
had already been modified so as to make prohibition or regulation ap}>licablo only 
in the interest of public safety, maintoiianco of law and order and proper prosecution 
of war. Pandit Maitra cont^ded that even so it was unnecssary b^anso the 

ordinary law gave ample power to meet these ends. Mr. A, C. Datta and 
Sardar Sant Singh supported the mover pointing out that some provincial 
Governments were already using the provision to stop processions and meetings 
though there was no disorder in the country. The amendment was lost by 45 to 
9 votes, the Muslim League Party remaining neutral. 

Prof, Banerji moved for the omission of the provision empowering forfeiture 
of any property in mpect of wUch ocmtravontiqn of rules is made or attempted or 
alietted. Ho maintained that seizure and detention of such property proviiM for 
on the sub-clause was eulflcient Forfeiture would be excessive even for 'the 
prosecution of war. Bir Mahomed Zafrullah ex))lained that the provision would 
apply not to property required for the prosecution of war but to prqjMrty in respect 
OI which an offenoe under the rules had been oommlttod. The amendn^t 
was lost 

The Congress Nationalists next attempted to remove the death penalty 
provided in clause 5 fw oontravwUon of any provisions of section two 
with intent to wage war against the King or to assist a State at war whh to 
Majesty. Prof. Banerji moved an amendment and Bir Mahomad ZqikuUah 
opposed it. Sardar Sant Singh enpportiiig the amendment said that waging war 
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ftp;ainst the Kins was an offence against which the Penal Otde had already made 
A provision. The death penalty for contravention of rules was, In his opinion, 
not a penalty which emergency tribunals, in view of the summary oharaoter of 
proceedings and the atmosphere of emereency, could be expected to award after 
weighing all the issues calmly. Mr. M. 8» Ansy further elaborated the point 
and emphasized that no accused could have a proper trial before an eme^enoy 
tribunal. The amendment was rejected by 42 to 9 votes. 

The provisions relating to special tribunals, their constitution and jurisdiction 
were strongly attacked by the party. An attempt was made to remove the power 
to include in the personnel of these tribunals magistrates of different grades. The 
main objection raised against those officers was that they were generally regarded 
as dependent upon the executive Qovernment for their career and promotion and 
their inclusion in tribunals would only mean substitution of rules of the executive 
for the rule of law. Sir Mahomed Zajrullah Khan, replying, pointed out that 
the objection raised were misconceived. Firstly, the constitution of special tribunals 
was in the hands of provincial Government. If provincial Governments were 
convinced, proceeded Sir Mahomed Zafrullah, that the ordinary machinery of 
law was ^equate to deal with the situation there was no reason why special 
tribunals should be appointed by provincial Governments at all. .Nor was it 
obligatory on provincial Governments to refer every offence for trial to these special 
tnbunals. Furthermore, if there were no tribunals perhaps 90 per cant, of the 
ofTences under the Bill would, in the first instance, bo tried by a single magistrate 
whei-eas stiecial tribunals would consist of three, of whom at least one would be 
qualified to be a High Court judge. The Nationalist Party's amendments to this 
(haittcr of the Bill were negatived. 

The House agreed to the amendment moved by Sir Yamin Khan to the 
effect that in case of trials by special tnbunals for offences punishable with death 
Of transportation for life evidence shall be taken down at length in writing. The 
bill originally provided that only summary evidence shall be taken down in all 
rases. U'ho aiscussion on the Bill clause by clause had not concluded whell the 
House adjourned till the next day, the 20th. September, when continuing their 
lone stand against the Bill the Congress Nationalist party made a strong demand 
fur the right of appeal against all sentences passed by special tribunals. Sardar 
Sant Stngh, Mr. Aney and Diwan Lalchand Navalrai dwelt on the salutary 
check which, they said, the recognition of the right of appeal would exercise in 
emergency tribunals. Mr. Aney refeiTed to the fact that the Oovernraeiit had on 
the select committee accepted the principle of the right of appeal against sentences 
of death and transportation. The Government, he said, had now only to extend 
the principle further and agree to concede at least the right of revision if they 
could not concede the right of appeal. Bir Zafrullah Khan, opposing, referred 
to the saying that justice delayed was justice denied. After safeguards such as 
provision for the appointment of special tribunals of at least one pmon qualified 
to be a High Court judge bad been included, the right of appeal would not 
improve matters, but would only prevent speedy justice. 

The House rejected, by 43 votes to 8, Pandit L. K, Maitra'% amendment 
to lay down that the ii^visions of the Or. P. C. regarding appeals shall apply 
to cases before special tribunals. The Congress Nationalists secured support from 
other non -official members in their attempt to extend the right of appeal to persons 
sratenced to imprisonment upto ten years by special tribunals for such neinous 
offences as waging war agsinat the King or assistance to enemiea specified in 
Clause h of the Bill. An amendment with this object was moved by Diwan 
i^alchand Navalrai, but Sir Zafarullah Khan pointed out that in terms of the 
amendment os suoh, if pass^ an appeal would lie i^nst all sentenoea upto ten 
years, not merely sentences upto ten years for heinous offimees referred to above. 

Sir H, p, Mody, Mr, Aney and Bir Yamin Khan sumrted the object of 
the amendment and urged the Government to suggest a proper form whioh would 
^ zree from the dmeet pointed out by the Law Memotf. Bir. Aney eontended 
that u appeal against oonviedon oo such duurges was made not beoaaae the 
length of the sentenoe was too great, but beeauee the accused wanted to dlear hia 
chaiMter. Eventually the Bouse aUowM the otause to stand over, pending futther 
coMldetatlon by the Oovenunept. 

^ ^tic luBck on the iMtioii of Bir Geerpe Bmost, Seketary, LegMlatlve 
Department, the hollowing tgnsA amendiMt waa paased 
U 
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*A peraon sentenced by a special tribunal (a) to death or transportation for 
life, (b) to imprisonment for a term extending ten years under section 5 of this 
Act, or under sub-section (4) of section 5 of the Indian Official Secrets Act of 
1933 as amended by section 6 of this Act shall have s right to appeal.” 

The House also passed a compromise amenclmont providing that section 1 
of this Act shall come into force at once and the remaining provisions of the Act 
shall come into force in such areas on such date, or dates, as the Central Government 
may by a notification in the official Gazette appoint. 

Moving for the third reading of the Bill Sir Mahomed Zafrullah Khan 
referred to the improvements made both by the select committee and later by the 
House. He gave an assurance that it was not intended to use every one of the 
powers with v^ich the Central Government and the provincial Governments were 
proposed to be invested until a contingency called for such use. Thougn power 
was given to provincial Governments to set up special tribunals it was not the 
intention of the Central Government and he was sure that provincial Governments 
would take the same view that special tribunals must not be set up as a matter 
of course. Tribunals need only be set up when the ordinary judicial machinery 
in provinces proved inadequate to deal with the contingcncv. 

Sir H. r. Mody, after congratulating the loader of the House on the spirit of 
accommodation he had shown, said that it was noteworthy that barring 
certain apprehensions about the scope and provisions the country as a 
whole had accepted the principle underlying the Bill. That he thought because in 
this country, more than in most other countries, a passionate sympathy was felt 
for all the oppressed nations. He hoped that in carrying out many purposes of the 
Act various committees would be set up and officials would be given iiower under 
the Act to try to invite cooperation of the people and not proceed by the method of 
compulsion. He hoped also that no measure of importance would bo undertaken for 
the exploitation of tne country’s resources in industrial and commercial fields with- 
out consulting the interests concerned. 

Sardar Sant Singh criticized the drastic powers given by the Bill and said that 
the opposition of his party was based on the amirehcnsiou that these iKiwers would 
be abused as the powers under the Defence of India Act of lOl*) wore abused. Ho 
hoped that Government would give an assurance that instructions would be issued 
as to the proiier application of its provisions and that the Government would also 
realise that their resiHiusibility was great in prmiortion to the wide powers taken 
under the Bill 

Sir Yamtn Khan asked the Government to be careful that whenever they 
wanted to arrest public leaders they should not send a dozen machineguns. (Laughter.) 
That would bo quite unnecessary. He i^eod that this was the time to give Indians 
every possible benefit and prevent profiteering and exploitation of labour. 

Mr. Aikman^ giving the support of the Europ^n group to the motion, trusted 
that the powers conferr^ on the Central and Provincial Governments would be 
exercised by officers administering rules with tact, discretion and commonsense. He 
supported Sir H. P. Mody’s plea that in matters concerning industrial and com- 
mercial interests industrial and commercial communities should be consulted. 

Mr. Aney said that his objections to the Bill were, firstly, that it repeated the 
outstanding defects of the Act of 1915, secondly, that the new Act enoroadied In 
certain respects, upon the exclusive jurisdiction of provincial Governments and 
thirdly, that by this Bill the House was delegating wide pqwera to unknown per- 
sons to make and carry out rules. He wanted to know emether the provinoial 
Governments had been oonaultod. 

Sir Mahomed Zofruilah ^an, replying, referred to Mr. Aney'a anxiety about 
consnltation with the provincial Oovemmonts. Mr. Aney seemea to thlu that 
consultation would have provided a safeguard. If that was so there was a much 
bigger safeguard oontained in the Bill. Almost entirely the administration of the 
Bill after it became law would be in the hands of the provincial Governments and 
he hoped that it would be some consolation to Mr. Aney. ^r Mahnmivl Zafrullah 
gave an assurance that the powers given by the Bill would be exercis^ with tact, 
discretion and commonsense. Beplying to the suggestion that in sponsoring the 
Bill he had abdicated his Innctions in favour ox somebody dse, Sir Manomod 
Zafrullah assured the House that in every respect in whi^ he had been in dhUige 
of the Bill he had exercised his discretion wherever he wis eonvineea tiiit It 
was necessary. The House poesed the third reading of tbe Btil «i4 
adjourned. 
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INDIAN AIR FORCE) RESERVE 10? 

Indian Am Foboe Rbbebvb 
21ft. SEPTEMBER Details of the proposed Indian Air Force Volunteer 
Reserve were given by Mr. Oyilvie^ Defence Secrete^, to-day, when he moved 
consideration of the Bill to provided for the discipline of me members of the 
Force. The proposal to form the Reserve Force had long been under 

consideration, said Mr. Ogilvie, but the lack of flnanoo had been the wherewithal 
to purchase aeroplanes. The object of the Reserve was to provide a force 
which, in time of peace,— or when peace shall come again— would be similar 
to the Indian Territorial Forces, that is to say, it was designed to cater for 
civilian personnel who were skilled either in aviation or in the technical mainte- 
nance of aircraft, who would do their training in spare time and be called up 
{>criodically for intensive training. In time of war, they would be embodied 
and of course when the enrolment of the proposed Reserve which was shortly to 
begin was completed, they would at once be embodied for actual service for the 
period of war. During war time, Mr. Ogilvie said, members of the Reserve 
Tvould be paid the same rates as the officers and airmen of the Indian Air Force. 
Dining peace— and it was perhaps looking rather a long way away to talk about 
peace now— they would be paid a small retaining fee, a uniform allowance and full 
pay when callea up for their period of training, llie units would he Indian but 
there would be provision for seconding officers and airmen of the Royd Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve in order that the skilled services of such men might not be lost. 
At present they would be designed for coastal duties and the units would, therefore, 
be recruited from flying and technical personnel living in or near the ^eat ports. 
There would also bo a unit stationed at Delhi. It was believed that this Reserve 
would be popular^ to judge from the number of applications to join it which had 
already been received. In time of war, it would undoubtedly be a valuable asset 
to the country’s defence, and generally in time of peace, it would improve civil 
aviation by affording opportunities for persons to become expert in flying advanced 
types of machines and technical personnel would gain the practice of thtti own 
trade and learn the care and maintenance of aircraft. Mr. F. E, Jamea welcomed 
the Bill heartily but caressed regret that it took the outbreak of war to usher it. 
He then put a series of questions to which Mr. Ogilvie replied as follows Firstly, 
with regard to machines, there was, he understood, no idea at present of com- 
mundeeiing machines belonging to Flying Clubs. The pilots would be trained on 
the Royal Air Force machines and they would be sent to training camps for the 
l>un)OBe. Secondly, all Indians, including statutory Indians, would be eligible for 
rci-niitment or for commissions. Sanlar Bant Singh asked whether pilots already 
trained in the Aero Clubs would be eligible under the Bill. Mr. Ogilvie said that 
anyone w’ho already had knowledge of flying would certainly be preferred to those 
who had not. Thirdly, Mr. Ogilvie observea, as regards Europeans, it was proposed, 
ss he had already said, to second European members of tne Royal Air Force 
Volunteer Reserve for service with them. The only other way in whidi Europeans 
could obtain service in units was by joining the Royal Air Force Volunteer Reserve 
which they could now do in this ooun^ for service with the Royal Air Force 
squadrons. The same also applied to Indian officers who, apart from these Reserve 
units, might be granted temporary commissions in the Indian Air Force proper, 
^he Air Force, however, was small and there might not for some time be any 
considerable nunhei' of vacancies in it Full provision had been mode for the con- 
tinued training ol these unite and experienced nghting and technical personnel from 
both the Royal Air Force would be seconded to them. Finally, as regards the 
strength of this Reserve, said Mr. Ogilvie, it would amount to five units at present 
and it would depend not only upon the number of persons who volunteered or 
wished to volunteer for this service but also upon the number of service machines 
which might be made available. The Bill was passed, 

Otbeb Bills Fabbbd 

The House passed the Bill to amend the Motor Vehicles the 

further to amend the Inauranae Act, and the Rf/i further to amend the Indian 
Ael as reported by the SehMt Committee, and referred to Select Committee 
we Bill to provide for the regiatration and more affective protection qf trade marka. 
WoBXicEN'i Compensation Amend. Bill 
8BPTBIIBEII >-The Aseembly’B aitting to-day, which wm ezpeoted to be 
uneapeotedly prolonged by an intereating devdopmOat in which the 
membera, perh^ for the flnt time, left the Assembly and fdoyed a 


niw 

nominated 
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deoisive part while the official members remuned neutral. The only Bill before the 
House was Sir Ramaawami Mudaliar'a Bill to amend the Workmen’s (Dompensation 
Act. Sir Ramaswaroi explained that the Bill in a sense was a war measure and 
eomplemcutary to the Act passed on September 3 by British Parliament known as 
Personal Injuries (Emergency Provisions) Act under which the Indian seamen, 
who received injuries on ships engaged in foreign travel and who now ran war 
risks, were to be compensated by the State. The mil sought to lay down that to the 
extent to which Indian seamen were compensated by the State under these circums- 
tances the employers should be relieved of liability under the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Act. Some Indian seamen, added Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, had already 
lost their lives or had been injured in war risk areas and he was sure 
the House would like to convey its profound sympathy to the bereaved. The Bill 
would have a retrospective effect as far as these seamen were concerned. Sir 
Raza A/t, moving for the reference of the Bill to a select committee with instruc- 
tions to report by Sept. said that the members hud no relevant material such 
as the British Act and added that if the Chivernment opposed the motion and with 
their superior numbers defeated it. an impression would be produced in the country 
that the Government took advantage oi the 'misguided’ action of the Congress 
members in absenting themselves. Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar remarked that it was 
rather hard on the Government to be taxed with taking advant^e of the absence 
of certain members when the Government was actually consulting the House. In 
view of the urgency of the matter he had two alternatives : to bring the Bill be- 
fore the House with the hope that it would co-operate and pass it quickly, or to advice 
the Governor-Gmieral to issue an Ordinance. He had taken the first alternative ; 
if a large section of the House insisted, he would not oppose the reference of the 
Bill to a select committee. But that would inevitably involve delay, perhaps until 
January. Therefore he would have to advise his Excellency to issue an Ordinance 
to cover the period till the Bill became law. Sir Yamtn Khan supported reference 
to a select committee and said that while giving full credit to the mover for 
sympathy for Indian seamen and personally satisfied with the terms of the compen- 
sation scheme, the members of Op|>OBition benches had also to satisfy themselves 
on many points, such as if the present war conditions did not involve double risk 
on Indian seamen and if they were not entitled to double comfiensation. (Lauf^hter). 
Mr. F, E. James asked if the seamen injured in a ship within the Indian territorial 
waters, were entitled to compensation. Bir Ramaswami replied in the affirmative. 
Mr. J, D, Boyle expressed his group’s preference for rule by legistation. Therefore 
he favoured speedy passing of the Bill. Mr. M. S. Aney asked if, when the House 
hod seized the subject, the Governor-General could constitutionally issue an Ordi- 
nance. Mr. F. E. James asked what would be the position of Indian seamen serv- 
ii^ in neutral ports. Sir Ramaswami said that he was advised that there was no 
difficulty in the way of issuing an Ordinance notwithstanding the Bill before the 
House. He added that the Bill did not deal with neutral ships, nor did the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act which it designed to amend. He reiterated tJto 
assurance that the scheme of compensation under the British Act would not be 
less generous than the existing one. Sir Raza Ali's amendment was pressed to a 
division and lost by 15 to U votes. Only the Muslim Leaguers voted for it, 
the European nominated members voted against and the officials and Congress 
Nationalists remained neutral. The House rejected a number of amendments by 
Sir Raza Alt, On the third reading, Sir Raza Ali said that the Government owed 
an exidanation to the House why the Bill had not been broiq:ht before Che Home 
until yesterday. He should not congratulate the Government on their henne 
attitude on his amendment to refer the Bill to a select committee. As for nomina- 
ted members he said that they had played hyena to the European Group tlgm and 
the Government lion. (Laimhter.) Bir Ramasmami Mudaliar, replying, oonfemed 
to being mystified by the hieat which Sir Raza Ali had engenderra on the Kll 
when the speaker had hoped that he would have unanimous approval. Answering 
Iffir Raza Ail^ question he stated that the Bill could not have neon brought earlier 
for the simple reason that the Act passed by Parliament was not reeeivd till two 
days ago and a cable oorrespondenoe then followed in order that he might satisfy 
himseu with regard to the provisions oon^lementary to the Bill befoie um House. 
He did not know how the atutude of the Government was open to objection. He 
made it clear what the alternatives were. Did Sir Baza Ah want the Govemmuot 
to vote for reference to a oMect committee and thereby vote for Oidinanou fule 
ineteiA of the ordinary rule of law T (Cheers) The Home p a si ^ the HiM tmAr 
ing of the Bill end then adjourned swi e die. 



The Bengal Legislative Assembly 

Budget Session^Calcutta — 6tfa. July to 13th. July 1939 

CALcnm Munioipal Amendment Bill 

There was a verv large attendance of members when the Bengal Legislative 
Assembly reassembled at Calcutta on the 6th. July 1980 after a week's recess to deal 
with the two amendments made by the Upper House to the Calcutta Munici^ 
Amendment Bill. On the motion of the Natcab Bahadur of Dacca, Minister tor 
Ixx'al 8elf-Qovernment, who had piloted the Bill in the Assembly, the House 
uuieed to take into consideiation the amendments made to the Bill by the Upper 
House. Mr. Ckarlea Griffiths (Anglo-Indian) moved an amendment suggesting 
that eight councillors of the Calcutta Corporation be ap|X)inted by the Provincial 
(iovernment, of whom three shall be members of the scheduled caste community 
and one an Anglo-Indian. The Bill, as passed by the Assembly, provided that 
right councillors oT the Corporation shall be appointed by the Govemipent of whom 
thice shall be members of the sheduled caste community, l^e Upper House, by an 
amendment, had suggested that the number of councillors to be appointed by the 
(rovernmeut be reduced from eight to four and that the provision for reserving 
thieo seats to be filled by nomination by the Government from members of the 
scheduled caste community be droppM. The debate on Mr. Charles Griffiths' 
and other amendments was continued on the next day, the 7th. July when 
more than forty-eight amendments to the change made bv the Upper House 
111 the Bill reducing the number of nominate seats xrom eight to four, 
were moved by the Upposition. On behalf of the Government, the non. Nau/ab 
Bahadur Dacca, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved an amendment 
seeking to restore the original provision of the Bill, namely, that eight councillors 
shall be appointed by the Government, three of whom shall be members of the 
Scheduled Caste Community. The Opposition proposed various ways as to bow the 
lour nominated seats, as suggests by the (kiuncil, should be distributed, and 
uiged further reduction in the number of nominated seats. Opposition supers 
launched a vigorous attack on the system of nomination to Municipal and local 
bodies. The amendments were under consideration when the Assembly adjourned 
till Mond^ the lOtb. July when, on the motion of the Nawab Bahadur 
Dacca, Minister for Ixxml Self-Government, it rejected the amendment made by the 
Upper House to the Bill, and stuck to its previous decision. In the Bill, as passw by 
the Assembly, it was provided that the Ckivernment shall nominate eight councillors 
of the Calcutta Co^ration, of whom three shall be members of the Scheduled 
Caste community. The Uppw House, by an amendment, had reduced the number 
of councillors to be nmninated by the Government from eight to four, and had 
also done away with the provision reserving three of the nominated seats for the 
Scheduled Caste community. A Krishak P'raja Party amendment seeking to 
reduce the number M nominated members to two— one Hindu and one Muslim— was 
rejected by 116 to 64 votes. An amendment moved by a ticheduled Caste membw 
m the Congress Party, urging that of the four membm to be nominated by the 
Government as suggested by the Upper House, three shall be members or the 
^eduled Caste community, was rejected by 116 to 76 votes. This decision of 
the Assembly was communicated to the Upper House, which met on the next day. 
Hunobr Btbikb of Foutxoal Fbisonbbb 

llfh. JOLT After two hdHrs' heated debate to-day the Congms Party's a^um- 
ment motion on the hunger-strike of political prieQoeia in the Hum Dum Oeukal 
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Jail was leiMted by 116 to 81 votes. The CongiesB Party, the Krishak Praia 
Party, the Indcpenaent Scheduled Caste Party and some members of the Hindu 
Nationalist Party voted for tlie European Group and a member of the Hindu Nationa- 
list Party votra against the motion. The Maharaia of Mymensingh remained 
neutral. Moving the adjournment motion Mr. Harendranath Choudhury (Congress) 
said that he vras voicina the public re^et— the regret of the man in ^e street— 
that politicals were Btill rotting in the jails of this province. He recalled 
Mahatma Gandhi’s negotiation with the Bengal Government in this 
connection, and said that Mahatma Gandhi understood the Government’s 

E 'tion to be that there would not remain a single political prisonci* in 
after April 13, 1939. Either Mahatma Gandhi did not understand the 
emment position or the latter did not understand Mahatma Gandhi’s 
position. Proceeding, Mr. Choudhury said that the Government stood commiUed 
to a pqjlicv of release, and the public had a right to know why that policy had 
not b^n fully implemented by now. He recalled that the question of release of 
political prisoners bad found a place, a prominent place, in the election programme 
of most parties, including the Ministerialists. But they found now that forty iwr cent 
of the youths were still rotting in jail. He said that the prisoners had gone on 
hunger-strike, being driven to a state of despair. Mr. Shamauddtn Ahmed. 
ez-Minister and Leader of the Krishak Proja Party, in supporting the motion, 
said that a large number of political prisoners had been releascu. But he thought 
that this policy of releasing the prisoners in driblets had not been a wise policy. 
The question of release of political prisoners was not a party question. It was 
not a matter to be trifled with. These prisoners were not thieves, dacoits or 
robbers. They hod been struggling for the freedom of their country. One 
might not agree with their methods. But hundreds and thousands of them 
had gone to jail to see that the people of this country were able to breathe the 
air of freedom, just like Englishman in England, and Germans in Germany 
(laughter from European benches). Mr. Ahmed turned to the European benches and 
said that this was not a matter to laugh at (cries of "shame, shame’’ from the Opposi- 
tion benches.) Concluding, be app^ed to the Ministry to grasp this opportunity 
and release the prisoners as early as possible. Mr. Profuila Kumar Oanguly, 
cz-Btate prisoner, in his maiden specen, demanded as a matter of right that 

S ilitical prisoners should be set at liberty. Bi>eaking on behalf of the European 
roup, Mr. Curtin Mxllcr said that some of these prisoners wOie convicted and 
sentenced for acts of violence and added that these wore not certainly acts of 
patriotism. He said that the release of prisoners was a matter where serious 
principles were involved and where every single case required special consideration 
on its own merit He thought that the very liberal policy which had been adopted 
by the Government and the immense care which had been bestowed on this question 
by the Government commanded the sympathy of the House and of the public. 
Mr. Sarat Chandra Boee, Leader of the Opposition, supporting the adjournment 
motion, repudiated the charges made against him personally by the Home Minister 
of breach of confidence in relation to the proceedings of the Advisory Committee. 
Mr. Bose maintaiued that no ban bad been impo^ by the decision of the 
Committee on any member, far less, on a member who had resigned his member- 
ship from ezplaining to the public why he had done so. He denied the charge of 
dilatorinesB levelled against the Congress Party in selecting its representadves. 
On the contrary, he charged the Government with dilatoriness in announcing the 
personnd of the Committee. Mr. Bose said that nobody denied that these prlioners 
were guil^ under this or that section of the Indian Penal Code. But the question 
was, wh^er the time was not ripe to release these prisoners whose only crime had 
been that their country’s freedom had been the dream of thdr life. He asked the 
House to remember that the real motive of thelL. crime was love of country. 
Rwlying to an intexjeetion by a member of the Coalition Party, that theee people 
were ‘murderers’, Mr. Bose asked if anyone would maintain to-day that Michel 


CoiUns, Kemal Pasha and De Valera were murderers. These msonen, he said, 
had abjured the path of violenoe, and they should now be set at liberty to be of 


service to the nation. B^yiha to the debate, Sir Nasimuddinf Home Minister, 
said that in pursuance of th^r policy, they hod already released more than three 
thousand detous and a large number of political prisonera. The Qovemmeiit had 
appointed an Advisory Committee to go into the question of the relesae of convicted 
poUtical prisoners. He would tell the Houm that, ezoepting In eight easea< whsM 
some restrictions had been imnoaed by the Goyernmintt in not a litigld ease 
recommended and considered by the Qovomment, had the latter fsiled to give 
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efTect to the euggeetions of the Gommittoe. The Home Minister denied that love 
of rountry was the motive of the crimes of these terrorist prisoners. The Home 
Minister thoimht that the prisoners were actuated by motives of gain, retaliation, 
Pic., and therefore no claim for preferential treatment could be mainwned on their 
behalf. If motive was to be the consideration for the release of any class of 
]iiiHonerB. those convicted for crimes perpetrated on grounds of religious faith 
might claim the same privilege. The Government were not prepared to agree to 
the principle of releasing prisoners on the mere ground of thoir motives. The 
Home Minister, proceeding, said that there was absolutely no justification for the 
liungor-strike. He woulof reiterate the Government’s position that no Government 
could over agree to yield to threats. The Home Minister held that the publication 
of the correspondence between the Leader of the Opposition and Mahatma Gandhi 
and the withdrawal of the Congress members from the Advisory Committee had 
precipitaied the hunger-strike. 

Congress Party and the Advisory Committee 

Sir Nazimuddin’s Statement 

The Lon. Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, in his statement in the Assem- 
bly on Uie 7th July, said 

“On the 25th of September, 1938, the Government of Bengal announced thmr 
policy in regard to the release of terrorist convicts, and in ))artioular made it 
clear that, for reasons recorded, they were not prepared to subscribe to a policy 
of indiscriminate release. The Government announced that they would release 
certain categories of prisoiieis on their own initiative, which they have already 
(lone, and that with regard to the remainder, they would appoint a committee to 
advise the Government on tlie exercise of clemency in their cases, the final decision 
in each case remaining with the Government. 

“The statement issued by Mr. Gandhi, and the correspondence which passed 
between the Home Minister and Mr. Gandhi, which has been published by the 
Covornroent mode two other points clear, namely, that the Government were 
not pre()ared to sot a time-limit within which the prisoners were to be released, 
and, secondly, that the Government intended to undertake the release of prisoners 
on their own resixmeibility and not on the basis of assurances given by prisoners 
to Mr. Gandhi and communicated by him to the Government. As Mr. Gandhi 
Inmself stated, the interviews which he was allowed to have with the prisoners 
weiu for his own satisfaction only. 

’’The Committee appointed by the Government was so constituted as to give 
representation to all shadm of opinion in the Legislature, and indeed was compo^ 
of members of the L^slature with the exception of the President, a retired High 
Court Judge, and one omcial. 

‘‘In accordance with this policy, the Congress Party in the Le^nslature were 
asked to nominate represeutatives and Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose and Mr. Lalit 
Mohan Das were nominated. The invitation to the Congress Party was issued on 
the 26th September 1938, and it was, after a considerable interval, that is to say. 
on the 23rd October, that a reply was sent nominating Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. 
In that ro^y, Mr. Bose said that the Government were well aware that the 
Congress Party ootid not identify itsdf or agree with the Government’s policy in 
respect of politicid prisoners. But, as the policy of the Government ]uul been 
set forth in a communique of September 25, that is to say, the day prior to the 
issue of the invitation to Mr. Bose, the latter could have been under no 
misapprehension as to what the Government’s policy was, and as to the purpose 
for which the Committee had been appointed, namely, to consider individual cases 
on th^ merits end advise Government acooraing^. 

^The Committee began its sittings in December 1938, and although its 
ueliberations have had to be fremiently interrupted or postponed, more often than 
not to suit toe convenience of toe Congress members. It has examined^, d) bat 
twenty and made recommendations to toe Government in 184 cases. 

As soon Bs toe recommendations of toe Committee were received by the 
Dovemment, they have been taken into oonsideration and dealt with as nipldly 
M possible. In 146 eases, ppsimeni have been rdessed as recommended by the 
}^mmlttee» Thlrty-dght reoomtnendations are still under oonsidentiDii by the 
wemment In no ease hss the reoomtoendatlon of toe Committee bett deflnitdy 
turned down. • 
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^^In the caae of two pneoners, who are suspeoted tubercular aubjecte, the 
Government considercsd it nocesBary to im})Ose certain conditions. In another 
case, where a pnsoner was recommended for release on medical grounds, it was 
found necessary, while the Committee were considering the case, to send him to 
hospital to undergo an operation. A successful operation for appendicitis was 
periorraed, and the prisoner is now convalescent. As the diagnosis on which the 
Committee made ther recommendation has been modified as a result of the 
operation, the case has been referred back to them for further consideration. In 
another case, a prisoner’s mental condition came into question, and on receiving 
the recommendation of the Committee, the Government had the prisoner examined 
1^ an expert. He recommended certain treatment, which has been carried out. 
The prisoner is about to be examined again before the Government pass orders on 
this case. Finally, in one case the Government had to refer the recommendation 
of the Committee back to them for further consideration. After interviewing the 
prisoner the Committee repeated their recommendation. It has been accepted by 
the Gqyernment and the prisoner has been released. 

'^At the first meeting of the Committee it was agreed by all the members that 
their proceedings should be regarded os confidential and that statements, if any, 
should be made with the authority of the President, if possible, after consulting 
the Committee as a whole. The publication, therefore, of the correspondence pur- 
porting to have passed between Mr. f^arat Chandra Bose and Mr. Gandhi, in which 
reference is made to the proceedings of the Committee in certain cases and to the 
attitude of individual members, is a breach of confidence. It is the publication of 
this corres^iondenco which has led the prisoners in the Alii>ore and I)um Diim 
Central Jails to come to totally unjustified eoncliisions regarding the relations 
between the Government and the Committee. As described above, both the Govern- 
ment and the Committee have proceeded steadily and consistently to play their 
respective parts in respect of the jiolicy announced in September last year. The 
deliberations of the Committee are not complete. The Government are not yet in 
poBsession of all their recommendations. Until the Committee’s recommendations 
have been received and considered, the Government naUiralty are not in a position 
to come to any final decision in the case of any individual prisoner. Other than 
the letter of resignation, the Government have received no communication cither 
from Mr. Bose or Mr. Gandhi. They were not given copies of the correspondence, 
nor were they informed of the correspondence or of the intention to make it public. 

'^Mr. Bose, in submitting the resignations of himself and Mr. Das, stated that 
the reason for the resignations was, that their approach to the question of 
release of the convicted prisoners difiered fundamentally from that of most of 
the other members of the Committee. In informing the President of the 
Committee that they had resigned, Mr. Bose expressed gratitude for the considera- 
tion with which he and his colleagues hod been treated. The conclusion, therefore, 
is ^at it was no failure on the part of the Government to implement their policy 
that 1^ to the resi^ations. The plain fact is that Mr. Bose failed in an endravour 
to make the Committee as a whole s^ee to the immediate unconditional release 
of every case placed before them. There has been and can be no question of an 
alteration in the policy of the Government or of failure of the Government to 
implement that policy, nor has there been on the part of the Committee any failure 
to allow the representatives of the Oongrras Party the fullest opportunity ana latitnte 
to repreaent their particular views. The Government, however, were anxious t^t Mr. 
Bose’s defection should not leave the Congress Party narepresented on the Committee, 
and they accordingly at once wrote and enauired whether the Party doaired to nominate 
npeesentativea to replace Mr. Bose and Mr. Das. In rwly, the Government were 
in&med that as Mr. Bose’s Tiews could not be harmonised with those of toe Com- 
mittee, and as the Party accepted Mr. Bose’s views, there oould be no poesibility 
of any other member or members participating in the proceedings of tois Oom- 
mittee. TMa disposea of the suggesdon that they should be reinvited to join the 
Oommittee. 

*Ab 1 have elnady said, the Government have appointed to advise them a 
Oommittee of representatives df the difihrent parties in toe Legislature. Their 
policy and toe composition of the Committee have been before the pabllo for many 
montoa. At the tone of toe Budget and On innumerable other •oeemdons daring a 
lengthy tesiioiL mortottiltiei have ocoorred for dhalknu^g ^ poM»f tut for 
demonstrating that It waa not in aipordanoe with the wisliM of^ to 

whito toe VmMtry ii leaponrible. On no alngle oooaeion, however, Mr one 
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momeDt, been queetioned In the Legislatare. The aiaertion, which has someUmea 
)>een mMo, that the attitude of the Oorernment in this matter is undemocratic or 
not in accordance with the wishes of the people is belied by those facts. On the 
contrary, it is demonstrable that not only have the Government approached the 
general problem in a conciliatoi^ spirit, but they have been careful to associate 
with them, at every stage, members of the Legislature, including those, whose 
views they knew, were not identical with their own." 

Rules fob Conduct of Business 

12th. JULY The Assembly had a brief sitting to>day. The House approved, 
without any discussion, the draft rules of procedure for the conduct of ousincss 
of the Assembly, as presented by the Committee appointed by the House. Under 
the new rules, every Friday in a session will be set apart for non-oflieial business, 
piuvidcd, in the opinion of the Speaker, there is no urgent Government business. 
Another change made is that non-official Bills which cannot be introduced for want 
of time before the expiry of a session, will remain pending for the next session, 
A\ittiout lapsing as now. A third change effected is that discuBsions on certain 
iion-oMicial resolutions may be objected to by a minister on grounds of being 
(Icrnmcnta] to the public interest, provided such objections is upheld by the Speaker. 
C'oiisidoration of rules recommended by the Committee, affecting the discharge of 
iho Governor’s duties under the Government of India Act, 1935, has been kept in 
nlicyance, the Speaker having undertaken to consult legal opiilion on the constitu- 
tional points involved. The rules adopted by the Assembly to-day will come into 
force from the next session of the Assembly. 

Mr. Aahraf Ah, Deputy Speaker, introduced the Privileges Bill which will 
come up for consideration in the next session of the Assembly. 

The hou. Mr. Mukunda Behary Mulltck presented the report of the Select 
Committee on the Bengal Agricultural Debtors (Amendment) Bill, 1939. 

13th. JULY The budget session of the Assembly, the longest on record in the 
Instory of Indian l^islatures, was prorogued after an hour’s sitting this evening. The 
Abscmbly bad 70 sittings during the session, which commenced on February 18 last. 

The Secretary read a message from the Secretary of the Bengal Council 
stating that the Council had agreed to the Calcutta Municipal (Amendmeut) Bill, 
19J0, as passed by the Assembly. 

The Speaker announced that the Committee of Privileges had decided to drop 
the matter referred to it by Mr. A6dur Eahaman Siddiqut (Coalition) in view of 
the fact that a member of the Assembly who was exi>ectea to give material evidence 
in the matter was dead. Since the matter bad been dropped by the Piivileges Com- 
mittw, It was only fair, the Speaker remaiked, that he should state that no blame 
attached to Mr, Siddiqui. 

The question whether members of l^islatures in India enjoy any privilege 
ensuring them freedom of movement, particularly in their respective constituencies, 
was next raised by means of a privilege motion by Dr. Nalinakehaya Banyal 
(Lonness). Dr. Swyal moved : ’^This Assembly is of opinion that the Government 
should take the ueoesaary steps to ensure freedom of movement of members of 
the legislature in the province of Bengal especially in their respective constituencies." 
ihi the motion of Sir Uazimnddin. Home Minister. Dr. eanyal’s motion was 
referred to the Frivilegea Committee of the House. The House was then prorogued. 

Winter ScMion— Calcutta— 27th. Now. to 20th. Dec 1939 

Aobioultubal Debtobs Amendment Bill 

The Winter eeaeion of the Assembly oommenoed at Calcutta on the 
»th. Norembw 19BB with the hon. Khan Bahadur M. A»tul Hug, 
Spealmr, in the obair. The hon. Mr. Mukunda Behari MulUck, Miniater 
in chuge of the Co-operative Department, presented the rep^ of the Bdeot 
^mmittee on the Bengal Agricaltaral Debtors’ Amendmait Bill. 1939, and moved 
^st the Kll, as amended, be taken into ooneideration* Three motions from the 
txingress benehes for reoommlttal of the Bill to a Bdeot Committee were legeoted 
without a diviiioD and the ,Houee agreed to take the meeeure into oonekUntion. 
^be AsaemUy was disouaeing cert^ clansee of the Bill whoi it adjonmed. 

Aw. Motion— Ban on MaNriNoe 

a short queitiOB hour, Bog Harendra NaM Uhontihary (OoiiiraMi 
15 
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wanted leave of the Mouse to move an adiournment motion to discuss the situation 
that had arisen in the province on account of the prohibition of public meetings, 
processions or gatherings by the Government notification of September 5 last 
issued undM the Defence of India Rules. The Home Minister, Sir Nazimuddin, 
objected to the motion being admitted. The Speaker said that he was not quite sure 
whether the motion was in order, particularly so far as its framing was concerned. 
He discussed the matter with the Home Minister and the mover in his chamber 
in the evening and found that the motion was in order. The debate was 
accordingly held on ^e next day, the 28th. November, when the motion 
was rejected by 120 votes to 80. The motion was supported by the Congress 
Party, the Krishak Proja Party, the Independent Scheduled Caste Party and 
some members of the Hindu Nationalist Paity, while the Oppositionists included 
the Coalition Ministerialist Party, the European Group and some independent 
Hindu members. The mover of the motion. Rat Uarendranath Chowdhuru referred 
to the assurance given by Sir Zafrulla Khan in the Central Assembly, when 
introducing the Defence of India Bill, that the power which it conferred on the 
C^tral and Provincial Governments would be employed only when a cor^tingcncy 
justified and called for their use. The member added that within forty-eight hours 
of the promulgation of the Defence of India Rules, the Bengal Government had 
issued this notification without announcing any reason. He charged the Bengal 
Government with breach of faith with the public. He anticipated that the European 
members of the Assembly would support the Government and oppose the motion, 
but he challenged the European members to point out a single ease in respect of 
any of the Acta or regulations in force in England where public meetings and 
processions were pr&ibitcd Were they to understand, he asked, that Bengal was 
nearer the theatre of war than England ? Nearly a dozen speakers participated 
in toe discussion of the motion. Dr. Sureah Bnnerjee (Congress Labour) comjilained 
that the promulgation of the notification hod resulted in stifling trade union 
activities. Dr. Snyamapraaad Mookherjee (Independent Hindu) referred to the 
alleged oppression of Hindus in some parts of the province and he reriuested the 
hon. Mr. Huq to accompany him on a tour of those districts where these serious 
allegations had been maae and to enquire into them. Mr. Mookherjee criticised 
^ rigour of press censorship in Bengal and alleged that the censorship was 
one-sided in some instances. The hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq said that he would 
like to tell bis friend Dr. Mookheijee. that be would have to go with 

Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru to various places, not in Bengal but outside it, in connection 
with the challenge that Mr. Nehru had ac.cepted. If Dr. Mookherim had seriously 
made that challenge, let him arrange a programme. If he (Mr. Huq) could not 
himself go, he would ask somebody on his behalf to accompany where Dr. 
Mookherjee wanted to hold an enquiry. Speaking on the adjournment motion 
on behalf of the Government, the hon. Khwaja Sir Nazimuddin, Home Minister, 
said that, so far as he and hie Muslim colleagues in the Cabinet were concerned, 
the position was, that until and unless the Working Committee of the All-India 
Muslim League gave a definite mandate and culled ujion them to resign, they had 
to carry out toe duties of their ofiice conscientiously and honestly. And in 
pursuance of that policy, they had been uari 7 ing on their duties in a manner 
which they considered to be right. Bir Nazim uddin explained that the notification 
had been issued under the Defence of India Rules. The throe main objects of 
toe rules were these : Fristly, during the war there should be no action or 
activities which might tend to create a feeling of hostility towards toe Gtovernment 
or cause an impression to grow among toe public that they should not assist in 
toe war. Anything designed to create propaganda against war had to be prevented. 
Secondly, during war time, there should necessarily be a certain amount of 
curtailment of civic rights and liberties. They would have to take steps to prevent 
any disturbance in toe province. And thirdly, it was their duty to see that 
communal differences aud communal questions were not accentuated, leading 
ultimately to a breach of the peace. In the application of these rules, toe Bengal 
Government had taken great care to see that absolute freedom and absolute liberty 
was ensuiol to toe people so far as criticism of the Bengal Government's policy, 
programme or actions were concern^. He declared toat no resteictions had 
pla^ (m any body who desired to criticise toe activities of the Government or 
its policy and wanted to create public opinion with a view to replacing 
Government by another. He challenged anyone to cite one single instance toT sh^ 
toat action had been taken afwnat any one under these rules lor orltieiiing the 
QoTtfnment's policy snd aotliities. 
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Agricultural Debtors Amend. Bill 

29th. NOVEMBER The proceedings in the House to-dftv when the Bengal 
Agricultural Debtors’ Amendment Bill was dealt with, were tree from excitement. 
The House disposed oi more than a dozeu clauses of the Bill to-day. Non-offlcial 
amendments were rejected. Only one amendment, moved on behalf of the Minis- 
terialist Party, was accepted by the Minister in chage of the Bill. 

Control op Jute Production 

30th NOVEMBER After nearly two hours’ debate, the Assembly to-night, 
by 07 against 04 votes rcjeclod an amendment moved by Mr. Abu Hoaaain Barkar 
(Kiishak Proja) to the Bengal Jute Regulation Bill, 1939, urging that the Bill be 
circulated for the purpose of eliciting opinion thereon by the 1st of April. The 
Congifsg Party voted in favour of the amendment along with the Kristiak Proja 
PurtA and the European Members present voted against it. The Bill was introduce 
by the bon. Mr. Tamizuddm Khan, Minister for Agriculture, who also moved that 
the Bill be referred to a Select Committee of eleven members with instniction to 
Hiibmit their reiiort by December 8, One other amendment, moved on behalf of 

the (’ongress Party by Dr. Nalinakaha Sanyal for circulation of the Bill, was 

negatived without a divisiou. The Government motion for reference of the Bill to 
a Select Committee was accepted by the House without a division. The Bill pro- 

vidpH, 111 the tiiBt place, for the making of a record of the land upon which every 

individual grower cultivates jute in any given year. It further provides that the 
trOAemment may, before the sowing season of any year commences, declare, after 
due consideration of the position at the time regarding the supply and demand 
for ]utc'and all matters peitinent thereto, that the area ufion which the next crop 
may be sown, shall be regulated and also declare the extent of that regulation. 
Thereupon on the basis of the prepared record, allotment will bo made to the indi- 
vidual grower through the agency of local committees of specific areas, upon which 
new licences for the cultivation of jute will be permitted for the season about to 
conimence. In this manner, it is proposed to control the supply of raw jute and 
to adjust, as far as possible, the anticipated demand for the year m question. 

Aui-Ganga Improvement Bill 

1st. DECEMBER : -Non-official Bills wore considered in the Assembly today. 
A large number of Bills were introduced, most, of which were circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Mr. P. Banerjee introduced the Adi Ganga Improvement 
Bill, the object of which was to resuscitate the river, the water of whicht the mover 
said, had b^ome stagnant and polluted. 'The Hon. Maharaja of Coaaimbazar, in 
moving that the Bill be circulate for eliciting public opinion, said that the Govern- 
ment had already spent considerable sum of money on the project. But on such a 
measure he should like to consult public opinion. The motion for circulation was 
earned. 

Political Fbibonerb' Classification Bill 

Mr. J. C. Oupta introduced the Political Prisoners’ Classification Bill, the 
object of which woe to provide facilities for the political prisoners in jail and to enable 
them to become useful members of society after their release. It was desirable, stated 
the statement of objects and reasons, that political prisoners should be segregate from 
the ordinary criminals. The classification of prisoners in three divisions according to 
^lal status and standards of living had presented many difficulties so far as 
political prisoners were concerned. In numerous cases the classification had been 
arbitrary and unsatisfactory. It was, therefore, considered necessary that political 
l’i|[^Boiiers should be brought together under one class and more humane treatment 
Should be ensured in jail so that they might not be shattered in health and mind 
as unfortunately had been the case with many policieal prisoners. Mr. Oapta urged 
jef^enoe of the Bill to a Select Committeei He said that if the provialona 
OI the Bill were aooepted, this would give great leliirf to the Home Minister and 
iu ^ difficulties that were experienod owing to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
the jails could be avoided. Ihe morion for oirouTation was carried by 81 to 42 votes. 
Anti-Tbum Imfbbsuon Bill 

Khan Bahadur Mohammad Ati introduced the Antl-thnm Imprissioii Bill 
Which aimed at prohibiring thumb impression and making it oompulsory for persons 
the age of 16 waa 55 to write riieir nsmes in any language currant in the 
province. The measure was likdy, in the opinion of the mover, to give an impetua 
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to literacy and the Government might take advantage of it to give it a more 
effective turn. The Bill was circulated for eliciting pubiic opinion. 

Public Misdemeanour Bill 

Dr. Nahnakaha Banyal introduced the Public Misdemeanour Bill, the aim of 
which was to make the misuse of powers by people holding public office punishable. 
This, said Dr. Banyal, was not provided for in the Government of India Act, 1935. 
The necressity for such » measure, said the mover, had been emphasised by the 
proceedings of election tribunals and other courts. 

Court of Wards Amend. Bill 

Mr. Abu Hoaaatn Sarcar introduced the Bengal Court of Wards (Amend- 
ment) Bill. It was circulated for eliciting public opinion after defeating the motion 
of the mover that it be sent to a Select Committee. The House divided on it. The 
motion for circulation was carried by 106 to .57 votes. 

Other Bills 

Mr. Aftab Hoaaatn Joardar introduced the Bengal Marriage Dowry Bill, Mr. 
Mxrza Abdul Hafiz, the Legal Practitionera* Bill and Mr. H. N. Boy Cowdhury, the 
Bengal Prohibition Bill. The last two bills were circulated for eliciting public 
opinion. The House then adjourned till Tuesday next the 5th. Dec. 

Official Bills Introduced 

5th. & 6th. DECEMBER The Assembly had a short session to-day, having 
sat for only about an hour, the business being the considerai ion of three official bills. 
Two amending bills were sent to the Select Committee and the other was introduced, 
there being no discussion on them. All these Bills were moved by the Hon. Nawab 
Muaharrafi Hoaaain. The Official Truateea {Bengal Amendment) Bill and the 
Adminiatrator-OeneraVa {Bengal Amendment) Bill, which were referred to select 
committees, aimed at permitting suitable fractional audit of account of estates in 
place of cent per cent audit, wnich the present law required, as it involved unneces- 
sai'y expenditure. The Bengal General Clauaea {Amendment) Bill, which was in- 
troauced, sought to make provision for certain amendments which were necessitated 
by the passing of the Government of India Act. The Bills also aimed at establishing 
beyond doubt that the repeal of an amending act does not affect the continuance 
of the amendments made by it and enables a large number of Acts which were 
confined to making textual amendments in previous acts to be repealed. Next day, 
the 6Ui. December, the House met in expei'tation of a big debate over the considera- 
tion of the Bengal Official Recorda Bill but this did not come off on account of 
Hon. Mr. A. K. Fazlul Hag, Premier, who was in charge of the Bill, himself 
proposing that the Bill be-recirculated for eliciting public opinion. The Premier said 
that the reason for this was that the rosponso to the invitation for opinion from the 
public had been very poor. Therefore he was prepared to re-circulate the Bill for 
eliciting public opinion. The House agreeing to it, there was no further business and 
the House rose within a few minutes of the disposal of the question. 


Supplementary Budget Estimates 

Tth. DECEMBER The preparation of a record of the land on which jute waa 
grown this year, recently undertaken by the Bengal Government in order to regulate 
the growing of jute, would, it was estimated, cost Ks. 7,15,000. This was revealed 
in the supplementary Budget Estimates for the year 1039-40 presented this eveniug 
by the hon. Mr. Nalini Banjan Barker Finance Minister. The total supplementary 
demand is for Be. ^.19,000 under five heads. These include Bs 6.74,000 under the 
head, “Famine Relief owing to distress caused by floods and drought*', and Bs. 
47,50,000 under the head “Loans and advances by Provincial Govern men t** In eon- 
neotion with the last demand, it was pointed out that the budget contained a provi- 
sion of Bs. 6 lakhs under the head 'Advances to cultivators*. vTo meet the rituation 
arising oqt of floods and droughts, allotments had already been made to Ihstriot 
Ofllcers totalling Rs. 87,00,000 and it was estimated that the requirements for the 
remaindei' of the year would be about Bs. 2 lakha. 

Tea Bbngal Fishbbieb Bill 


8tb. DBCBIIBBR i^The Assembly disposed in quick sucoeasioD today the whole 
list of non-official Bills. Ihere was only one division demanded but toeie top the 
Government amendment for re-circulating the bill was carried tnr an ovenMailBC 
majority. The Bengal Fhdicries Bill, 1^7, was introduced by Mr. iVarsNcisa 
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Gupta. By way of an amendment, the Hon. Sir B. P. Biagh Roy moved that the 
Hill be circulatM for the purpoae of eliciting opinion thereon by the Slat July, 1940. 
The amendment was carried. 

Transfer of Property Amend. Bill 

Mr. Surendra Mohan Moitra introduced a bill— the Transfer of Property 
(Heiigal Amendment) Act, 1938, in order to help tenants occupying non>agriGultiiral 
lands with houses and constructions thereon from being evicted by landlorda 
taking advantage of section lOG of Transfer of Property Act Sir B. P. Singh Roy 
admitted the necessity of such an enactment but pointed the complicated nature 
of It. Nevertheless Sir Bijoy thanked Mr. Moitra for bringinf:; the Bill before the 
House and expressed the hope that it would be possible for the Government 
to introduce a legislation to that eflect in future. He moved that Mr. Moitra's 
Bill he circular for eliciting opinion thereon by Blst March, 1940. On the 
same ground the Hon. Minister moved for re*circulation of the Bengal Non- 
ugiK'Ultural Tenancy Bill, 1939, introduced by Mr. Niahtth Hath Kundu. 

Jute Futures Ordinance 

After disposing the non-official Bills the House began discussing the Bengal 
Ordinances relating to Jute. Mr. Bankim Mukherjee moved the first resolutmn 
disapproving the Bengal Raw Jute Futures Ordinance, 1930, (Bengal Ordinance 
No. 1 of 1939) as promulgated by the Governor of Bengal under section 88 (1) 
ol the Government of India Act, 1935 Mr. Mukherice began by saying that 
the Ordinance itself was annoying but it could be tolerated if it was meant to help 
the poor and the helpless. 6o far the present Ordinance was concerned it was 
iiitioduced at a time when the majority of ' agriculturists had already sold out 
their jute, secondly the minimum price that it fixed was even below the amount 
that an average ^riculturist was expectoi to spend for producing jute in his land. 
He had no objection to the present Ordinance as such ; on the other hand he 
welcomed it but hoped that the Government would see their way in raising the 
uiitiimum price of jute to a higher figure namely Rs. 50 in normal times and over 
100 during war time. Maulvi Abdul Waheb Bokatnagri condemned the 
Ordinance which was issued, said he, at a time when most of the produce of the 
agriculturists was sold. The advantage, if it was at all obtainable, was obtained 
l>y the middlemen and ^e richer sections of the agriculturists who could hold 
their produce. As reards the minimum price fixed the Ordinance, said Mr. 
Hokainagari, it was ludicrously small. When the Krishak Praia Party demanded 
a resolution that the minimum price of jute should be fixed at Rs. 10 tlie 
(I'overnment turned it down on the ground that it could not be fixed unless 
the Governments of Assam and Bihar were consulted. But in the present instance 
It was clearly apparent that a minimum price could be fixed by the Government of 
Bengal alone although the price fixed was abnormally low than what they demanded 
the Government to fix formerly. He warned the Government to immediately 
laise the minimum price of jute m otherwise they would have to face a very 
uiflicult mass of i^riculturists who could no lonrar be duped by high sounding 
phrases which t%y had no intention to fulfib The discussion on the Ordinance 
Was then adjourned. 

Alleged Assault on Under-trial 

11th. DECEMBER :>-Mr. J. C. Oupta, Chief whip of the Congress Party, sought 
the permission of the Speaker to-day to move an adjournment motion to discuss the 
ill-treatment and assault upon on under-trial prisoner, Nripendra Chandra 
t^rakraborty, a Sub-Editor of a daily newspaper, while in the custody of the police 
between December 2 and 4, 1939. Sir Nasimuddin, Home Minister, said that the 
point was that an allegation of this character had been made before the Chief 
j residency Magistrate! who had examined Nripendra Qiandra Chakraborty and 
muim no marks ol assault upon him. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had sent 
^hakraborty to the jail enstody, and this was not on record there. The Home 
Minister bdieved the Magistrate to have said thgt the prisoner could consult his 
uwyer about it. There was no proof that this was done and he felt that there 
jnuBi be somethiBg deflnitdy esmbliidied before the thlim could be discussed in the 
aonsu U the court had recorded that such a thing bad happened or the had 
brought a case and proved it, then there would be some iustifloation for the adyourn- 
ment motion. Mr. J. O, Oupta, said that the Home Minister had vmy ionocentiy 
"uggeated a cooise wUcb, if taken up by the party coneemed, would not have 
becesaitited this motkm 6efaig movw in this House. The matter waa tbia t 
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Chakraborti was arrented without any warrant, he waa taken to the police lock-up 
and there he was confined and on the first opportunity that he KOt after production 
bdore the Chief Preeidcncy Magistrate, ho complained that he nad been assaulted. 
He showed marks of iniu^, ana his complaint was noted by the Chief Presidency 
Maristrate. The Chief Presidency Magistrate had uot, however, made any enquiry 
ana also had not taken any cognizance of that. Therefore, herein they demanded an 
enquiry into this matter. They had expected the Home Minister, after getting 
notice of this motion, would at least be able to apprise the House as to what 
actually were the facts of the case under the Defence of India Rules. The Speaker, 
however, disallowed the motion. The Assembly then passed without any cut the entire 
Bupplementai'y budget estimates of Rs. 61,51,000 of the Government for the year 
193d-40 and then adjourned. 

Bengal Tenancy Amend. Bill 

l?tb. DECEMBER The Bengal Tenancy (Third Amendment) Bill, 1939, was 
passed by the Assembly to-day. The Bill had an easy passage. One of the mam 
provisions of the amending bill is that every form of mortgage in whiqli posses- 
sion is delivered to the mortgage shall be deemed to be Batisfi^ by possession for I”) 
years. It will include mortgage by conditional sale and anomiilons mortgages. The 
other important provision is that the decree for arrears of rent will be realised by 
the sale of the tenure or holding in respect of which decrees arc obtained. They 
will not be realised by the attachment of other movables or immovable properties. 
Mr. Dhtrendra Nath iJutta (Congiess) moved an aipt'ndment to this whicii was to 
the effect that the decrees for the arrears of rent should be realised not by the sale 
of the entire tenure or holding but by that portion of the tenure or holding which 
the court considered sufficient to satisfy the decretal dues. The amendment was 
opposed by the Hon’ble Sir Btjoy Prasad Sinha Roy, the Minister-in-Charge of the 
bill. The amendment being pressed to a division was lost by 63 to votes. 
There was another provision in the bill that for the sale of a holding or tenure in 
execution of a decree for arrears of rent when the decree-holder applied tor delivery 
of possession, notices should be simultaneously issued prohibiting pidgment-dcbtors 
to remain in iiossession of the proiierties sold. If after the issue of such notices 
the judgment-debtor did remain in possession it was provided he would be criminally 
liable. To this an amendment was proposed on liehalf of the Congress party by Mr. 
Ntkunja Behary Matty, Mr. Dhtrendra Nath Dutta and others tor the cancellation 
of the clause. Sir B. P. Stnha Roy agreed to it and he also gave notice of an 
amendment for the cancellation of the clause, llie clause was cancelled. The 
amending bill as settled in the Assembly was passed. The House then adjourned. 
The War Resolution 

18th. to 18th. DECEMBER '.—With a full attendance of members and the galleries 
crowded, the Assembly took up for discussion this evening the Government resolu- 
tion on the war. The following is the text 

‘^This Assembly dissociates itself from the aggressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian Governments in Europe and Glares its complete sympathy 
with the British Government for taking up arms against Nazi Germany in the 
defence of democracy and of the right of self-determination of the smaller and 
weaker nations which are now at the mercy of a few powerful and aggressive 
dictator ridden states and cannot, unaided, maintain their t^itorial integrity. 

"This Assembly, therefore, authorises the Government to assure the Government 
of India full co-operation in the successful prosecution of the war. 

"This Assembly further authorises the Government to convey to His Majesty’s 
Government that in consonance with the aims of the present war, as declared 
by that Government, and understood by India and consistent with the accepted 
ideal of the British Empire as a Common-wealth of free nations, the attainment by 
India of the status of a Dominion as defined in the Statute of Westminister 
which is the declared^ policy of the British Government, should be implemented 
immediatdy on the teraination of the^ war and the New ConsUtation formulated 
should provide sufficient and effective safeguards for the recognised minorities 
and interests and should be based upon their full oousent and approval.’* 

In moving the resolution, Mr. A, K, Fazlul huq. Prime Minister, appealed 
to the House to discuss the ouestion without passion or prejudice so tnt the 
result of that discussion might lead them to a decision whioh would be honouvable 
to themsdves and conducive to the good of the Province. Tbs leiolutioD, Mr. Bnq 
continued, naturally divided itself into three parts. The first part presentM no 
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difficulty because they were more or less aneed that the methods adopted by 
Hitler and his associates desired the domination of the whole civilised world. Bo 
fai as the position of Great Britain was concerned, they all knew how the British 

}‘rime Minister had tried his utmost to avoid a conflict. *^1 hope, I can say 

without fear that the ideals for which Great Britain is fighting are idems which ft 
would not be difficult for anybody to accept", saicT the Primo Minister. Great 
Hiitain was not fighting for aggression, nor for the maintenance of her own 
interests, but was fighting in defence of those fundamental princiules, the 

niniiiteiiance of which was vital to the civilised world. Dealing with the second 

]>nit of his resolution, Mr. Fazlul Huq esplamed why he was moving the resolution 
at the moment although the Muslim liCague, of which he was a member, had 
nut yet finally declared that tlie Muslims of India should offer co-operation to 
Hiitain. In the first place, besides being a member of the League, he happened to 
be connected with a provincial administration and it was time that the Government 
i)t declared their policy. And as a member of a Provincial Government 

uliich was a unit of the British Government, he could not possibly see that there 
was any other course but to declare most emphatically that they should co-operate 
with the British Government, and to request his colleagues in the House to take 
(Ip that attitude towards the war. If, however, at any time, it so happened that 
tlic Picsident of the League declared that the Muslims of India Ought not to 
<()-opcinte witli Great Britain, and thus there was a conflict with regard to his 
posilion as a member of the Cabinet and as a member of the League, he would 
.(How the claim of the League to prevail (cheers from the Coalition Ministerialist 
I'iiity benches). Speaking on the amendment that had been tabled on behalf of 
tlio C)]>po8itioii, the Prime Minister said that theic was no question of India having 
b((>ii made a participant in the war between Germany and England. All that hM 
been done was that immediately after the promulgation of the war or {)erhapB a 
few (lays before the war had been declared, troops from India hod been despatched 
to certain sti'ategie positions. In doing so, the Government of India had taken 
iiieusiires for the protection of India herself. And as regards the (mostion of 
consultation with the people of India, he was sure that they would realise 
that military measures could not be undertaken by means of a plebiscite. 
The decision must be swift and no one could fur a moment contend that the 
dcciBioti with r^ard to milUary measures should be taken after consultation. 
On the question of promulgation of Ordinances the Prime Minister pointed 
nut that it was absolutely necessary that the Goveniment of India should have 
taken powers to give direction to all Provincial Governments in order to meet the 
xecjiuiemcnts of the situation. Mr. Huq then referred to the obstacles in the way 
of India attaining the fullest measure of political libeity and freedom. There was 
no escape from the fact that the various communities in India were divided in 
a manner which was almost unparalleled in any other counti^ in the world. He 
(lid not believe there was any force in the contention that the Hindu-Muslim 
differences woie the creation of the Europeans. It was not the Europeans who 
divided them : it was the Indians themselves who created the division, and that 
WHS why the mropeans ruled them. The differences between the Hindus and the 
Muslims were theie. They had to admit that. Mr. Huq claimed that the Muslims 
were as much Indians as others. They had a distinct religion, a distinct culture, 
to which they were passionately attached, and which for no consideration whatso- 
ever they could afiford to forget. He mi^iulained that it was the view of every 
Muslim (cheers from the Coalition benches and ironical cheers from the Opposition 
nonches) and that no Muslim was prepared to forego his distinctive culture, his 
religion or political identity in order to attain some unimportant temporal power. 
Bpferring to the future constitntien of India, Mr. Huq pointed out that they had 
uiBtances in which the question of a Constitueut Assembly had been considered 
by other countries wMch had Dominitm Statue and whose constitution had been 
drafted by a Constituent Assembly. He cited the oases of Australia, Canada and 
^uth Africa and said in all those three countries, there was homogeneity of rsce, 
homogeneity of language and homogeneity of culture whldi did not exist in India, 
£ven in spite of this mmegeneity, in all these three countries they had to experi- 
ence great difficulties. He asked the House to realise what tremendous difflcolties 
wey would have to face in India if th^ tried to build up a ooostitutloii on the 
basis of a Constituent Assembly. The Muslims hud other minorities would never 
be prepared to give up what th^ bad been able to secure after yem of etrenwms 
endeavour. (Cheers from the Gouition benches). The Congress had n ot hem able 
to arrive at a latiiCifliory solutioii of the oommunnl problem. *Why ihonid we 
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go to England”, concluded Mr. Huq, ^^to ask for independence ? Independence was 
not given to any one by anybody. Independence has to be fought for (ironical 
cheers from the opposition benches). Independence cannot be got by mere applica- 
tion and supplication”. 

Mr. Sarat Chandra Bose then moved the Congress Party’s amendment while 
four Scheduled Caste members moved four amendments to the official resolution. 
The amendment moved by Mr. Bose asked the Assembly to associate itself with 
the world-wulc abhorrence of the aggressive and ruthless methods pursued bv im- 
perialistic and totalitaiiun Governraenis in and outside Europe and declarea its 
complete sympathy with the oppressed and weaker nations. The amendment re- 

E retted that tne British Government had made India a participant in the war 
etween Great Britain and Germany without the consent of the people of India. 
'J'hc amendment asked the Assembly furtlier **10 recommend to the Government 
to convey to the Government of India and through them to the British Government 
that in consonance with the avowed aims of the jirescnt war, it is essential in 
order to seek the co-operation of the Indian people that the principles of i^mocracy, 
with adequate safeguards for the preservation of the lights and interests of all 
minorities, be applied to India and her policy be guided by her own people and 
that India shoulu be recognised ns an inac|^ndent nation entitled to frame her own 
constitution and further that suitable action should bo taken in so far as it is 
possible in the immediate present to give effei't to that principle in rward to the 
present governance of India.” Mr. Bose observed that the iMmc Minister had 
stated in Lis resolution that they condemned the oppressive and ruthless methods 
pursued by totalitarian governments but Mr. Bose was somewhat surprised to find 
that he had omitted to make any mention of the word impeiialism. He wanted to 
emphasise that to them, Indians. India meant much more than the Empire or the 
so-called Empire. They in India were determined to protect and purify their 
own homes, they wanted to make the lives of their fellow-indians worth living. As 
regards the remarks made by Mr. Huq about the difficulty in building up a constitu- 
tion for India on the basis of a Constituent Assembly, Mr. Bose pointed out that 
the experiment of a Constituent Assembly had proved successful in South 
Africa, Canada and Australia despite the diflicultics present there. If that 
experiment had sucvecdcd in those countries, he failed to understand why it 
should not succeed in India. Mr. Bose told the Prime Minister that the 
Statute of Westminster contained no reference to India. India had been made a 
participant in the war without her consent and measures had been adopted for 
curtailing the powers of Provincial Governments. He could understand co-opeitition 
between equals. But he could not understand co-operation between a master and 
a bond-slave. Mr. Bose failed to understand why it was not possible to consult 
India when the Dominions could be consulted in the matter. 

Explaining the European iioint of view, Mr. W, C. Wordsworth emphasised 
that public opinion in the whole world was that England and France were acting 
justly and rightly. Next day, the 14th. Deeember, after nearly three hours’ discus- 
sioD, in which about a dozen members participated the debate was again adjourned 
at a quarter to ^ioe till Monday next. Three more amendments were 
moved to-day by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerjss (Independent Hindu), Mr. Abdul 
Hakim (Coalition) aud Mr. Shamsuddin Akmsd, Leader of Krishak Proja l^ty. 

Mr. Abdul Sahaman Biddiqi (Coalition) did not move the amendment standing 
in hia name in view of the observations made yesterday by the Prime Minister that 
“in case the Working Committee of the All-Inma Muuim Lei^ue, of whi<^ he was 
a member, decided against extending co-operation to the British Government in the 

ra ution of the war, he (Mr. Fazlul Huq) will not remain for a single moment 
Cabinet”. 

The amendment moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mookerias suggested that in 
order to make co-operatiojD in the prosecution of the war possible and^ effective, the 
Government should take imm^ate steps to enable the Bengalees to partioipi^ in 
the defence of their Motherland ; to convey to the British Government the neoeseity 
for an immediate and unequivocal declaration that cousistently with the avowtf 
aims of the present war, the principles of democracy and freedom would be ap^^ 
to India unreservedly, her ri^t to become a free and Independent country wonU he 
reoofmised and as an immediate step towards the attainment of such inoepiindenoe, 
full Dominion fitatns as implement by the Statute cd Weetmiiiisli|r apodl4 be 
conferred on India at the end of the war ; and to convey to the Bntli^ GgvmnBant 
that steps should forthwith be taken for the removal of the dj^ahMiHf ei^ 
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inequities on the Hindus who formed a minority in Bengal and speolally to nouio 
the revision of the so-called Oommunal Award. 

Moving his amendment, Mr. Shamauddin Ahmad, Leader of the Krishak 
Proja Party, said that communal differences should not be put forward as an 
excuse for not guaranteeing the political advancement of India. He would like 
to say that despite the Hindu Mahasabha and the Muslim League. Nationalist 
India, Nationalist Hindus and Muslims were determined to mar^ shoidder to 
shoulder along the path leading to freedom. The House at this stage adjourned 

till the 18th. December, when the resolution was carried by 1^ against 82 

votes. The hon. Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister, was me only 
member of the House to remain neutral. All the amendments moved to the 
resolution were rejected without a division. During the debate on the resolution, 

the hon. Mr. Barker made a statement. Mr. Barker explained that the minorities 

would, under the resolution, have the right of vetoing the political progress of the 
country. This was a proposition wim which he could never i^ee. He was for 
providing safeguards for the legitimate rights and interests of the minorities in 
the future constitution, but he coulcT not agree to the minorities being given the 
power to hold up the political progress of the country. 

When the Assembly met at 4 p.m. Mr. Barkar was absent, as also the 
Leader of the Opposition, Mr. Barat Chandra Boae, and the Hotlse proceeded 
immediately to discuss the resolution. No questions were put. Giving his 
wholehearted support to the resolution, Bir B. P. Binha Roy, Revenue 
Minister, observed, “Personally, I feel that our offer of oo-operation to Great 
Britain in the prosecution of this war should be unconditional, because if England 
wins, we survive and if England loses we go down. Our future is linked up 
with that of England." 

When the House had proceeded for about half an hour, Mr. Barker entered 
the Chamber. Mr. Barker, who spoke, dealt in detail with each part of the war 
resolutioA. “In view of past experiences and other considerations, the Congress is 
perhaps not without justification in taking t^) its present attitud^’’ he said. He 
emphasised that while the demand for a declaration of Britain’s war aims 
as a condition precedent to the extension of support was a question on which 
there could, he believed, be some difference of opinion, he felt that there should 
be no equivocation about their attitude towards the clash of political ideologies 
involved in the present struggle. India must also align herself on the side of 
civilisation and democracy. Mr. Barker continued that there was no disagreement 
in India that the country’s goal was Dominion Status. This goal had also hem 
admitted by the British Oovemment. With the realisation of this aim, he visualis^ 
a condition where “the relations between Great Britain and India will be raised 
to a plane in which the highest considerations of common goodwill will alone 
prevail." Mr. Barker dealt finally with the question of the procure to be adopted 
in the framing of the future constitution. It was upon this point, he eiwlmned, 
mat he could not ^ee with his colleagues in all respeots. As regards safcKucuds 
for minorities, the Minister emphasised that “when it becomes a uuestmn of 
investing a minority with the power to veto all propo^s for 4 ||olitioal advancement, 
me situation obviously becomes untenable, and one which 1 could not acquiesce 
in." The resolution before the House, he pointed out, required the future 
^stitution to be ’based upon the full consent and approval’ of the minoritieB. 

was a negation ox the fnndamental principle of democracy. Mr. Barker 
added that he sincerely fdt that every possible mort should be made to reach an 
agreement at least among the major communities. Bat he would emphasiae that, 
should an amicable settlement prove impossible, it was the largest common measure 
of agreement, with sufilclent protection for minority rights, that should determine , 
me character of their future constitution. This part of Mr. Barker’s speech was 
preeted with shouts of “hear, hear" and odea of “sliame, shame" from the 
Opposition and the Coalition benches, respectively. Mr. Barker conolnded with 
the remark that he had given cloee and anxious consideration to his respoodbilltiea 
m relation to his ooHeagues as mnoh ai to the far^’ieaching isanes involved in die 
resolution. 

After the Minister’s statement, the Bpeedaer adjourned the House for fUteen* 
minutes. On leavUkg the Ghamber, Mr. Barker was congratulated by several 
members of the OppoMm. Fnrtioipating in the debate Mr. Nomhar Ali, eK-mlnister, 
^wwtnM thenSSd part of the Qovomment leaolalSon is^the ngUeat 
Pwt of It He thsEt there wee no reel conmaaal pioWaa mtmg 

Id 
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the masses. But this problem, acconBng to him, had been mannfactared by the 
'henchmen of British imperialism to perpetuate their hold on India. Mr. Nausher 
Ali was continuing his speech after the time limit had expired, when the Speaker 
warned him, but he flared up and remarked : ‘‘The Government is gagging 
us outside the House and you, Mr. Bpmker, are gagging us inside it.” 
The Speaker took strong exception to this reflection on tne Chair and asked 
Mr. Nausher Ali to withdraw his observations, failing which he would ask the 
House to consider the position. This. Mr. Nausher Ali declined to do even at the 
risk of expulsion. The Speaker then said that he did not want that the course of 
an important debate like this should be diverted by an extraneous incident, and he 
would later consider what action he might take against Mr. Nausher Ali for his 
remarks. Mr. W. A. Walker, Leader of the European Group, expressed the support 
of his party to the Government resolution. 

Mr. T, C. OoBwami (Congress) emphatically repudiated the assertion that there 
was a spirit of bargaining in the commercial sense oi the term in India’s demanding 
an assurance about her ^litical status. India, he pointed out, wanted this aiiuranoe 
from Great Britain so that she might be able to take an effective part in the prose- 
cution of the war. Mr. Goswami pointed out that they did not want to ignore the 
minorities. They however knew that minorities were sometimes manufactured and 
creat^. He would like to tell the House that if India was given an opportunity to 
meet in a Constituent Assembly, it was perfectly certain that, in spite of initial 
troubles and difllcalties created by themselves, they would come to a conclusion 
which would be satisfactory to India and also helpful to the British Commonwealth 
of Nations. 

The speech of the Chief Minister, Mr. A. K, Faelul Huq in winding up the 
debate, ca^e to an abrupt end. following an exciting scene. At the outset, Mr. Huq 
regretted the discordant note raised by the Finance Minister over an important 
resolution like this. Mr. Barker had raised the question whether, if the minorities 
did not agree on the future constitution, they should be allowed to hold up the 
political progress of the country. *T say roost emphatically,” declared Mr. Huq, 
“that if any such contingency arises and if the minorities do not accept a constitu- 
tion framed for India, a constitution, which the minorities do not consider sufficient 
for their protection, in that case the political progress of the country must be held 
up till the majority recognises its duties to the minorities” (applauses from Coalition 
benches). Proceeding, Mr. Huq said that it was a fundamental fact that, so far as 
India was eoncemed, if a constitution was framed which did not meet with the 
approval of the Muslims and other minonty communities, there would be “an open 
revolt and rebellion” and that if such a constitution was promulgated, the Chief 
Minister would be the flrst ”to revolt.” There were interruptions from Congress 
bwches, whereupon Mr. Huq remarked that no amount of interruption would 
change the political atmosphere in India, nor would they ma^e ninety millions of 
Muslims owe allegiance to the Indian National Congress. Proceeding, t^ Chief 
Minister said that it was the majority, the Indian National Oonneas, that had stood 
in the way of India’s political prt^ess. ’They are a selnsh lot. They are 
dishonest.” The last portion of the Chief Minister’s speech evoked a storm of 
protest from the Congress benches, and these were uproarious scenes. Several 
members of the Opposition stood iq> and shouted for the withdrawal of the remark, 
while some of the Coalitionists also rose in their seats and asked the Chief Minister to 
continue. Mr. Barat Chandra Boeet Leader of the Opposition, enquired from ^e Speaker 
if the Leader of the House was in order in charging the Congress with dishooesty. 
’The Bpealur said that he would look up the official report of the prooeeiBngs 
and see if the Chief Minister had said anything unparliamentary. A voice : *Wfi 7 
not do it now 7” Mr. Boss ; With reference to the Chid Ministm’’s xumarJt t 
would like to say this. If any person, however highly riaoed he ml^t be, ooovielad 
a whole community, he ended by oonvioting himself. The Chief JUtnieter resumed 
his spe^ but there wbb again continued interruption and demand for the with- 
drawal of his lemark, in the midst of which he abruptly ended his speech and tow 
his seat The House then adjourned. 

EDtoiTzoK » Bengal 

15th. DBOBIOBB Owlim to the absence of the PrimA^Mimhier. who was i« 
eharge of the Edneatlon portfolio, tlm proceedings had to be idjoaraed for a whtfo 
^ afternoon when the House was disouasiBg a aon^oipcial pamIntfoB dqdtog 
edncational matters. Bai Bartndra Bath Chowdhwry'e leioliitfiMi 
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general or nondenominational primary achoola be immecUately started in those areas 
where, for want of such schools. Hindu students were being compelled to read in 
‘muktabs”. The mover severely criticised what he described as the '*mnktabisatioa*’ 
of primary schools in Bengal. His contention was that owing to the neglect of 
primary schools and expansion of *‘muktabs” at the saorifloe of nondenominational 
primary schools, many Hindu students were being compelled to read in ''muktabs” 
with Muslim students. Quoting official figures, he said that even in places predomi- 
nantly inhabited by Hindus. Hindu students, in the absence of general primary 
schools, were being forced to receive their training in these 'muktabs'. Dr. Shffama 
Prosad Mookerjee pointed out that in such 'muktabs* Hindu boys and girls had to 
read text-books which could not be acceptable to them. He appealed to the Prime 
Minister, not as a r^resentative of any particular community, nut as the Minister 
in charge of Education of the province, to give an assurance to the House that he 
would go into the question thoroughly and remove all the grievances of the Hindus 
at the earliest opportunity. Belying, the Prime JUiniattr regretted that this matter 
should have been brought before the House by means of a resolution. It would 
have been better if the mover had met him privately and had drawn his attention 
to the grievances. He felt that the more they discussed such subjects on the fioor 
of the House, the more would it appear to the people outside that they could not 
advance one single step even in the matter of education without raising communal 
issues. He gave the House the assurance that he would look closely into the 
question in an impartial spirit, aud he hoped that within a very short time, the 
mover and the people of his way of thinking would find that there was no cause 
for further complaint Mr. Sarat Chandra Boae, Leader of the Opposition, suggMted 
that a conference of representatives of the House should be convened by the Prime 
Minister to go into the ouestion thoroughly. The Prime Minitttr gladly •>*icoe{pted 
Mr. Bose’s suggestion. The resolution was then withdrawn. 

Jute Beoulation Bill Postponed 

10th. DECEMBER When the Assembly met this evening, the hon. Mr. Nalini 
Ranjan Barker, Finance Minister who had tendered his resignation, « was seen 
occupying his usual seat on the ^easury Benches. The Finance Minister moved 
for the sanction of excess grants for 1937-38 as recommended by the Committee 
on Public Accounts, to which the House agreed. 

The Hon. Mr. Tamizuddin Khan, Minister in charge of Agriculture, announced 
the decision of the Government to proceed with the Bengal Jute Begula- 
tion Bill in the current session and told the House that the Sill would be talmn 
up for consideration at the next session. He emphasised that it did not mean 
that the Government had in any way deviated &om the policy which they had 
already announced in regard to jute cultivation in Bengal, "ihe Government are 
unflinwing in their determination,” he said, "to finish the preparation of the record 
of lands under the jute cultivation in 1939, whidi is now being carried on.” 
The Minister added that the question whether the 1940 jute crop should be 
regulated or not, was still under consideration and a dedsion would nave to be 
taken on this question very soon. The Opposition registered its protest against the 
postponement of consideration of the Bill. The House thw adjourned. 

Mb. Sabkab’s Bbbignation 

aOfh. DKRtMBEB '.—Immediately after question hour to-day, Mr. Nalini Ratdan 
Barker, the late Unance Minister, made a statement on the circumstances leading 
to hie resignation. Mr. Barker took his seat to-day amongst the independent mem- 
bers who generally vote with the Opposition. After reiterating his view "on the 
clause eonoemiiijg minorities in the official war resolution, Mr. Barker said that, 
although this had proved the breaking point with the Qovemmint, he might "freely 
confess that eventf have been so shainim themselves during the last nx months 
or so that I was gradually losing heart in my work”. He explained that he had 
entered the Cabinet inspired by the ideal that he oonld, with advantage devote 
such energy and ability as he poaeessed to the eerviee of the country, and to the 
improvement of its social aad eoonomie oondidonB He had also hoped that, if 
Hindus and Muslims would join hands to work for the amelioratkni ol the econo- 
mio oonditiOB of the masses, which was an end common to almost all oommnnitiaiL 
the ftCiwtniniyi emphaalB lo' our poUdoal life might be giadnally toned down wad 
^munsl harmoBSbellowed to prevaO in the puce of the- prawat tension snd 
bittemem.'* *1 am to aoknowtedge^. llr. Bvkn oontlawsd, ’^^stdaring the 
first yeir or eo^ the Oahfaiet worked harmonioaily and waa inapiied by a deiiie to 
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bring about a real improvement in the condition of the masBes. But since then, 
and particularly during the last six months or so, a signiftcant change has come 
over the outlook of the Oabinet as well as in the relations between the Cabinet 
and the party, with the result that I have had shortly to abandon the hopes I 
had once cherished. '*In the political sphere, a communal outlook has unfortunate- 
ly been gathering force in the country at large, whose repercussions have also been 
felt in this province. Even in the administrative sphere, the former feeling of 
comradeship no longer obtains. Further, the Cabinet has also gradually lost its 
leadership to the party. The Cabinet has lost its initiative. The party has become 
supreme, with the result that cool deliberation and mature judgment possible in 
a Council of Ministers have yielded place to the rashness and selfish predilections 
of a large party, which is predominantly communal in complexion and is still 
obsessea by the power which the ballot-box has given it. '*In view of these de- 
vdopments, it had become clear to me that sooner or later I should have to pre- 
pare myself for the parting of the ways, ‘^'here appears to be a feeling among 
some Muslim members of the Coalition Party that 1 have either held up or 
thwarted the progress of the proposals made for the advancement of tReiif com- 
munity. Nothing could be further from the truth. 1 have always endeavoured to 
further the cause of their advancement. The record of my official work will bear 
unassailable testimony to refute the charge of any lukewarmness in my attitude 
towards their interests. **There is one fact which my experience in the administra- 
tion over a period of two and a half years has revealed, and to which I should 
like to make a passing reference. I have found that under the prevailing condi- 
tions the running of an administration dep^ds more on the strength of votes 
than on ability, talent or efficiency. There is. therefore, no possibility of doing 
any real work unless there is a homogeneous and strong party behind one. And 
the impossible task of attempting to do anything in a Coalition Government with 
a party hostile to one-self would be easily understandable.” Mr. Barker concluded 
with an appeal to his Muslim brethren. '^They are in charge of the administration 
of a highly cultured and proCTessive province. Bengal has a rich history behind it. 
a history of which all Bengmis, irrespective of their communal complexion, should 
be proud. Let our Muslim brethern, therefore, act in a spirit that will enhance 
the glory of Bengal and will entitle them to be considered oy the civilised world 
as worthy of the legacy they have inherited.” 

The House then passed the Bengal Agricultural Dehtore' {Amendment) Bill^ 
19S9, and was prorogued. 


The Bengal Legislative Council 

July Sesaion — CuIcutta^Tth. July to 14th. July 1939 

AnjouENifENT Motions 

The July session of the Bengal Legislative Council qommenoed at Calcutta 
(m the 'Wi. July 10S9. Dr. Radha Kumud Mooherjee (Coogms) wanted leave of 
file House to move an adjournment motion to discuss ^e situation created by 
the Government in suddenly stopping the protective works on the river Itola 
at Kurigram and preventing the completion of the same even by private individui^ 
at their own expense through the issue of orders by the District Magisriaate of 
Bangpni.” The hon. Maharaja 8ri» Chandra Nundy of CossimbazitfiMinister ^ 
dunge of the Oommunications and Works Department, objected to the motion 
being moved bnt/ihe FroHdent ruled it to be in order. In soaking the adjournment 
mom, Dr. IfooUrjei urged the Government to respond to the ap^ for help 
from the distant town of Kurigram. He tdd the House that a sum of Bs. 86,000 
had been provided in the buc^ for protective work, at Eururam ; the work 
had been more than half done, and a sum of Bs. 48w had afi^y been spoit 
on the work, when suddenly the work Was abandoned. Dr. Mookeriee wanteir to 
know why Be 481000 of pabUe money had been wasted in thB way. SeoamUy, he 
wanted to know why the Government should iuteilere with proteotive work by 
priiats individuals when they themselvee could not do the work. The hmmn 
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WBB rqected by the Honee without a division. It might be mentioned that the 
subject had heen raised by means of an adjournment motion on the floor of the 
Assembly yesterday. The Council then adjourned till July 11 next. 

Draft Rules of Pbooedurb 

11th. to 12fh. July The Council discussed this morning the draft rules of proce> 
dure for the conduct of business of the House, as mesented by the Committee appointed 
by the Council. In the course of discussion on Rule 12 of the draft rules prescrlb* 
iii|> limitations on a debate, several members expressed the view that the House 
should have the right to criticise the public conduct and the administrative action 
i)f the Governor-General or any Governor. This view was urged by means of 
amendments moved by Dr. Radhakumud Mukherjte and Mr. Nareahnath Mukheriee 
of the Congress Party. Rule 12 laid down, inter alia, that a member while speaking 
might not “reflect upon the conduct** of the Governor-General or any Governor. 
The amendments wanted to insert the word “personal** before the word “conduct**. 
The movers of the amendments and their supporters held that they might not criti- 
cise the personal conduct of the Governor, but the members should have the right 
to criticise the public conduct and any administrative action of the Governor i^o 
was the head of the Elxecutive Government of the Province, the Ministers being merely 
hiH advisers. The amendments were lost and the rule was accmted by the House. Next 
day, the 12th. July, with regard to rule 18 of the draft rules, dealing with the question 
of allotment of time for private members* business, and to which a large number of 
amendments had been moved both by the Government and members oi the different 
groups, 8\r Bijoy Prasad Singh Roy, Revenue Minister, informed the President 
that after discussions with the leaders of the different groups they had come to an 
agreement on the point at issue relating to rule 18. According to this agreement, 
instead of the Governor allotting different days for the disposal of the private members’ 
buBiuesB after consultation wiui the President, it would now be for the Presidemt 
to allot different days for the purpose, after consultation with the leaders of the 
different groups in the House. As there was still a la^e number of amendments 
to be disposM of, a suggestion was made that the House should be adjourned 
earlier fpr the day in order to enable the members of the House and the Govem- 
meut to come to an agreement as to whidi amendments should be taken up for 
consideration. The President accordingly adjourned the sitting, after which the whole 
House met informally to discuss the points at issue. 


Oaloutta Municipal Amendment Bill 
18fh. July The Oouncll went back upon its own decision by agreeing to-day 
to accept the, Calcutta Municipal Amendment Bill in the form in which it hod 
been sent in by the Lower House. By an amendment moved on the 29th. May 
iMt by Khan Bahib Abdul Hamid Choiodhury. a member of the Coalition Group, 
the number of nominated seats, as provided in the Bill, were reduced from eight 
to four. The Lower House, to which Uie Bill was rmerred, however, turned down 
the amendment and restored the original clause thus retaining the entire nominated 
bloc. When the Council took the Bill again into consideration to-day it adopted, 
by 35 votes to 21, the motion of the Hon’ble Mr. H. 8, Suhrawardy not to insist 
on tto amendment to which the Assembly had previously disagreed. The Congress, 
the Progressive and the Krishak-Proja Parties joined their hands in opposing the 
motion whicK as usual, was supported by the Coalition and their allies, the 
hi^peans. The Government marsnallsd on this occasion all their forces and long 
before the commencement of the day’s sitting Mr. K. Seihabuddin, Chief Govern- 
ment Whip, along with certain other prominent Coalitionists, were Been busily 
engaged in canvassiag support for his pa^. A number of the members of the Lower 
Bouse, supporters of the Government, were seen in this gsllen watching the prooeed- 
with eager interest, Mr. Moaasem Ali Chowdhury (Lai Mia) am Rai mhadvac 
fadhtka Bhuaan Rou, who had on the previous oecasion, voted with the OpposU 
uon remained nentrad, and although the latter went to the same lobby wrm the 
government supporters he, it appeared, did not record hie vote. Khan Behodor 
naesaqiH Haidir Chowdhury oE the Coalition PSriy. who in the former oooarion, 
remsmed neutral, now oaet hm vote in favour of the motiOD. Amam Hindu 
Hagandra Hoffagan Roy and Mr. Sailaawar Sinha Jufy sided with 
me Ministerial pttty. Ehan'Mih Abdal Hamid Chowdhury and Dr, Arabinia 
wua, of the CoeUtto oomistently oo-opented irith Ube 

tbe moripo. Mr. Movndra Chandra DttHa (Oonipese) and 




in oppoaing 


fahm San {V ngj mdtrt i wemootioad to he abaent. 
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Dbaft Bulbs of Fbocbdube (co5td.) 

14t]i. JULY Borne Amount of heat was generated when the Council was con- 
sidering to-day the rule relating to the appointment of the Chairman of a select 
committee. On behalf of the Government, Mr. Nalini Ranjan Barker suggested 
that the Minister-in -charge of a Bill should be the chairman. The President, Mr. 
Satyendra Chandra Mxtra, referred to the procedure that was followed in the 
Central Assembly in this connection where, he pointed out, the Deputy President, 
or in his absence a member of the Panel of Chairmen acted as the Chairman of 
a select committee. The President explained that the Chairman of a select com- 
mittee, must be one whom everybody considered to be a non-party man. If a 
Minister in charge of a Bill was appointed chairman of a select committee, he 
might not naturBlly adopt that attitude towards the Bill which a non-party mem- 
ber might. The suggestion of Mr. Barker was carried. The House was then 
prorogued. 

Winter Session—Calcutta — ^23rd. Not. to 20th. Dec. 1939 

Adjoubnmbwt Motions 

The Winter Session of the Bengal Legislative Council commenced at Calcutta on 
the 28rd November 1089, with the non. Mr. Satyendra Chandra Mitter, President, 
in the chair. The sitting lasted a little over an hour. 

Begum Hamida Momen^ (Coalition), moved an adjournment motion to discuss 
‘'the failure of the Government of Bengal to impress upon the Government of 
India the necessity of keeping the Calcutta Port open for Haj pilgrim traffic this 
year, which is causing great inconvenience to the intending pilgrims from Bengal 
and Assam". Bir K. Naeimuddm, Home Minister, objects to the adjoummout 
motion on the ground that the Local Government had no dii'ect responsibility in 
this matter whatsoever and it was entirely a central subject. The Preeident ruled 
the motion out of order. 

Mr Laht Chandra Dae, (Congress), tabled an adjournment motion to discuss 
the situation arising out of the Bengal Government’s notificatiOo dated September 
15. 1939, embodying prohibitory orders for a period of six months, commencing 
from Beptember o last, with regard to public meetings, assemblies or processions 
and with r^ard to the Press in Bengu, which has resulted in supression of civil 
liberties in respect of all legitimate activities in those spheres. The Home Miniater 
objected to the motion being admitted on the ground that this was a subject on 
which a discussion could have been raised by means of a resolution and the mover 
could have taken his chance at the ballot. The Preeident ruled that the motion 
was in order, pointing out that this was the first opportunity which the member 
had since the publication of the notification to bring the matter to the notice of 
the li^islature. The President then wanted to know u the House had any objection 
to leave being granted for the motion. As the requisite number of members 
(^irteen) did not rise in their seats in support of leave being granted, the motion 
fell through. The House then adjourned. 

Military Training in Boboolb 

14th. NOVEMBER Non-official resolutions were discussed in the Council 
to-day. Of the three resolutions moved, one was withdrawn and two were carried. 
Mr. Aanjit Pol Chowdhury moved that effective steps should be taken so that 
physical drill in all Primary Bchools, military drill in all Seoondaiy Schools, and 
me study of military science and a course of military training for all College 
atudente might be made oompulso^. irrespective of age, caste, creed and colouL 
ttonghout we whole province of Bengal. Bir Naeimudain, Home Minister, said 
that he was ^ full accord with the aim and object of the motion. It was the 
accept^ policy of the Government that every enooumgement ^ould be given to 
college atutots to have military training. But he was sorry to say that we res- 
ponse to opportunity for training in the Univerrity Training Corps had not b^ 
encouraging. IkiTounent bad not been to the full strength of the Corps, beMdes 
the peroenUge of those who did not avail themselveB of the camp traming wss 
very big. He wonld see to it that there was further expansion of the Cons Mad 
he hoped that students of the Dacca and Calcutta UmverMties would taie IbU 
idvantage of them owortutiities. Bai Bahadur JT. C, Banerjoe, Mr. Koatr Hm S and 
Khan Bihadnr Md. nrohim also spoke on the reaolatio&. wb&oh the^ttOiTK 
ly withdrew *iii view of tbs sympame^ attitude of the GovsmBMnf . 
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Control of Films 

Rai Bahadur Keshab Chandra Banerje$ moved : The Council is of opiniou 
that the Bengal Board of Film Censors should exercise stricter control in regard 
to films and the publication of film pictures in the newspapers which might have 
the effect of inculcating immoral ideas in the minds of young b(ws and Rirla. 
Maulana Akram Khan moved a short notice amendment for the deletion of the 
words “in the newspapers”. The mover accepted the amended resolution which was 
earned. 


Japan’s Paddy Cultivation 

The Council then passed a resolution expressing the opinion that an expert 
or extorts be sent from here to Japan by the Government to investigate into the 
rauRp of such high outturn of paddy there and train Bengal peasants in the improved 
method employed by Japanese cultivators The House then adjourned till the 27th. 

The Money-lenders’ Bill 

27th. & 28th. NOVEBfBER A surprise was in store for the Government when 
the Bengal Money-Lenders’ Bill was brought before the Council to-day lot taking it 
into consideration. When Nawab Muaharaf ffuaaain moved for taking the Bill 
into consideration, the Preaident said that he must be satisfied before he put 
ihc motion before the House that the previous consent of the Governor had bMn 
obtained. The Minister in charge of Justice replied that the consent had been 
obtained, but on the President insisting on being satisfied as to the proof of the 
sanction, the Minister left the House for bringing the relevant paiiers and the 
House was adjourned for half an hour to enimle him to do so. The House reas- 
sembled after 35 minutes, but still the Minister did not arrive and the House was 
adjourned till the next day, the 28th. November, when the Miniatar-in-charga oi the 
Bill apologised for being unable to be present in the House yesterday, and stated 
that the Bill having been already passed in the Lower House, he thought no 
sanction was necessary as it automatically came up before the Upper House. The 
President said that it was against parliamentary etiquettee to refer to what happen- 
ed in the other House and asked the Minister to move the Bill de novo, wnich 
was done. The House then adjourned till Friday, the 1st. December. 

The Prohibition Bill 

1st. DECEMBER :~The prohibition policy of the Government came in for 
much castigation when the Council, discussing non-official measures, took up the 
consideration of the Bengal Prohibition Bill to-day. The Noakhali experiment, in- 
troduced two years aao, was ridiculed by Prof. Humnyun Kabir as a “Liliputian 
measure,” while Mr. Lalit Chandra Daa, the sponsor of the Bill, charaoterism the 
exiieriment as “a more make-believe.” Ilie Premier contended while the Govern- 
ment did not oppose the policy of Prohibition, which is “one of the main pillars 
of Islamic faith,” Uiey did not agree to the principle underlying the present Bill. 
Mr. Das's motion to refer the Bill to a Belecl Committee was rejected by 23 votes 
to 10. 

Abolition of Dowry Bill 

The Bengal Abolition of Dowry Bill sponsored by Rai Bahadur 8ur§ndra 
ffarayan SitJut was on the motion of the Hon’ble Nawab Mneharraf Hoaeain, 
circulated for public opinion by the 1st February next The Nawab admitted the 
need of such a legislation but he thought it wise that the public should be consult- 
ed m the matter of a social legislation of this kind. The Mahomedon community 
especially, he added, were afraid of a social measure. 


Shop Asustants Bill 

The intentfon of the Government to introduce a bill in the current session far 
me purpose of r^ulating conditions oi work of shop-assistants, was sDnonnoed bp 
me hon. Mr, ff. s, Suhrawardy, Mtinister for Commerce and Labour. The annonnc^ 
Mt was made in connection with Prerf. Humayum Kabir*9 motion, that the 
^gal Shop-Assistants Bill, sponsored by him, be taken Into consideration, llm 
^dad, that the bUl woald bs int^nced in the Upper Hooae and aiglii 
^ nfarzed to a Select Committee in the enrfsnt sessiod. Fraf. dToWr 
withdasw hia motfan on tids assnranoe oh behalf of the Govenub^ 
^ B«im telSimnial tOltb* «th. 
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SuOPB AND EbTABLIBHMENTS BiLL 

6th. DECEMBER : —As promised, the honourable Mr. H. 8. Suhrawardy 
introduced the Boogal Shops and Estanlishments Bill, 1939 to-day. The Bill sought to 
provide Inter alia’ that no person employed in a shop should be required to work 
tor more than seven hours a day unless he has been allowed an interval for rest 
of at least one hour during that day or for more than five hours in any one day 
unless he has been allowra an interval for rest of at least half an hour during 
the day. In the case of commercial establishments no employee should be called 
upon to work for more than 208 hours in any one month. All wages should be 
payable not laitar than the tenth day of the month immediately succ^Lng that in 
respect of wUch such wages were, payable. An employee working in an establish- 
ment for a period of not less than six months should on the production of medical 
certificate, be entitled to sick leave, on pay calculated at the rate of half his existing 
pay. for a total period of not exceeding one month in any one year. Wages for 
overtime work should be calculated at the rate of one and one quarter times the 
ordinary rate of wages payable to the employee. Any person committing a breach 
of the rules may, on conviction, bo punishable with fine which may extend to fifty 
rupees. The act, when passed, will apply in the first instance to the city of Calcutta 
and suburbs and to all the municipal areas in the districts of the 24-Per^anaB, 
Howrah and Hooghly. There-after, it will apply to such areas as the Provincial 
Government may specify by notification. 

Workmen’s Fbotbotion Bill 

The Hon*ble Mr. ff. 8. 8uhraivardy further moved that two other bills, namely 
the Bengal Workmen’s Protection (Amendment) Bill and the Inland Htcam Vessels 
(Bengal Amendment) Bill be taken into consideration. The object of the former 
bill was to amend the Bengal Workmen’s Protection Act, 1934, effectively to prevent 
the besetting of places where workmen receive their wages by professional money- 
lenders for the purpose of recovering their dues as a first charge on the wages of 
the workmen. It was also intended to extend the protection afforded by the Act to 
workmen in the employ of local authorities and public utility services and seamen. 
Inland Bteam Vessels Amend. Bill 

According to the Inland Bteam Vessels Act of 1917 the Provincial Govern- 
ments are not entitled to levy fees or recover costs from the parties involved in 
cases birfore the special courts of investigation into casualties to inland steam or 
motor vessels plying in the rivers of Bengal. In the absence of any such provision 
the Government have to bear all expenses incidental to these courts. The bill sought 
to empower the courts to make such orders as they thought fit respecting the costs 
of the investigation or any part there-of. The House then adjourned till Friday next. 


Training in Aviation 

8th. DECEMBER :~An announcement that the Gkivernment have under 
their consideration certain concrete proposals for development of aviation in this 
province was made by the Hon’ble Khtoaja Sir Natimuddin when the House 
^scussed non-official resolutions. The Home Minister, however, was not inclined to 
reveal the character of the schemes for, he said, it would not be proper to do so 
until the necessary amount had been provided for in the bu(|jrot. The occasion for 
the announcement was furnished by a resolution moved by Itai Bahadur Surmdra 
Narayan Sinha (Progressive) suggeeting that the Government of Bengal should 
either grant an annual subsidy to the Bengal Flying Club to enable them to 
popularise and extend their activities in teaching the theory and praoiice of flying, 
or themsdves found some stipends for the training of ur ^iots and ground 
engineers developing thereby an interest of the people in aviation. The Bsi 
Bahadur remarks that people to-da^ lived practically in the midst of air ndds. 


All progresdve oountrim 


world had enconrag^ aviation and flying clubs 


had iraved financial hdp from thmr respective Governments. But. untotunately. 
aviation in Bengal had not been encouraged and developed. Even important 
places like Dacca and Darjeeling were not connected vritb the metropolis by means 
of aerial serrice. Mr.« Nur Ahmed (Coalition), moving an amendment, opined 
that instead of gmtlng an annual tnbsidy to the Bengal Fl^g Club the 
.Government shonM found eome eoholatehipe eo that at fo^ ymtog men 

nd^t receive training in gviato every year. He had, howavn, every 
w^the object of the mover of the xeMutipn. Cbjjtotmg to the aoeeimoi ef the 
Amendment, Mr. Munfit PM Qkemdhmry titoeght fiaTn ikM dtonotor 
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of the resolution would be entirely ohanged. Oppoilng, Sir Ntuimuddin IntimAtad 
the House that the Government had not been idle and had gone into the queetion 
of imparting training in aviation to young men of this provinoe. They had at 
present under their consideration certain concrete proposals for giving training so 
that the students might secure A and B licenses. But until the amount thewor 
had been provided in the budget, the Minister felt that it would be inadvisable to 
give those schemes out. He would, in those circumstances, request the Bai Bahadur 
to withdraw his resolution. Both the resolution and the amendment were 
withdrawn. The House then adjourned till Monday next, the 11th. Dewmber. 

The Moneylsndbrb' Bill 

11th. DECEMBER The debate on the Bengal Moneylenders* Bill, clause by 
clause, as they were passed by the Assembly during the last session, oommenoed 
to-day. The Bill had been framed to supplement the provisions of the Bengal 
Money-lenders’ Act of 1933. although It has been introduced as a separate measure. 
Among its principal provisions, by the definition of ‘‘loan” certain leading transao- 
tions have been excluded from the operation of the bill; for example, loans to or 
by Government, or by certain soieties, including Co-operative B^ieties and also 
loans bv banks and insurance concerns. Loans, however, include Idane in kind. 
A “leader” has been defined as anyone who advances a loan while a “money- 
lender’' is defined so as to limit the term to the class of what may be oallM 
professional lenders. Pi'ovision has been made for strict regulation of this class 
requiring them to be licensed and to keep certain accounts and furnish certoin 
miormations to borrowers, machinery being provided for the courts to enforce 
compliance with, or in some instances, to non-compliance with these provisions. 
Provision has also been made for regulating rates of interest on all loans, 
including the abolition of compound interest and also for limiting the amount 
of charges and other incidental expenses in relation to loans. 'The borrower is 
entitled to re-open transactions that offend against the provisions of the 
measure and to move the court for taking accounts. There is penal provision 
against any one who takes a document which does not state the true facts as 
to the transactionB of loan to which it relates and also against any moleatatioa 
of borrowers. The dUcussion was confined to the explanatory clauee of the bUl. 

Shops and Establishments Bill 

The Bengal Shops and Establishments Bill, which on a previous day was 
introduced In the House, was by a motion of the Uon*ble Ehwaja Sir Nanmuddin 
referred to a Select Oommlttee consisting of eleven members, with instructions to 
submit their report by the 28th February next. 

Workmen’s PBOTBorioN Bill 

The InUnd Steam Veasds (Bengal Amendment) Bill and the Bengal Work- 
men’s Protection (Amendment) Bill, introduced previouriy in the Houses were 
passed, the latter with slight modifications. The Oounoil then sdjonmed. 


Beboldtion on {Wab 

lllh. to 14th. DECEMBER Following a protracted debate fPr three consecutive 
day’s the discussion on the war resolution came to a close on ThntsdaT, the Oonncil 
accepting a reeolution which extended help and support to Britain in their 
proseoulion qf the wer and, at the same time, intimated the desirability of examining 
wesh the umstitution of India with a view to the immediate attainment of Dominion 
Btatns. The motion adopted was an amalgamation of the reeolution of Bai Bahadur 
owendra Naravan 8^ha (IndependenU and an amendment put forward by Mr. 
ifur Ahnud (Coalition). The motiem etood thns : 

*This Honse is of opinion that whole-hearted help and enpport ahonld be 
given to the British Government in tbs imooecution their war sgsdnst the Geqmui 
Eienaoe. 

'Ihe Oounoil further vppmves of the policy ef Urn Bengal OownoMit 
the present intemstlanar crisis in condemning Nasi aggression and dsclsM 
iM de tsrErin atioii Jo r^t^ ^s aggxessipn and to protect ^ seenrit y and holiOMf 
pt uie 1 * ■ ^ * * • '* '* « • • *•- * 
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duB riglits of the minoritim and other Beetions In oonsultation and agreement with 
all the parties and communities concerned.*' 

The motion was carried by 27 votes to 12, after which the House adjourned. 

The Money -LBN dbrb’ Bill 

15th. DECEMBER '.—Consideration of the Bengal Money-lenders’ Bill was resumed 
to-day, the discussion bmng confined to the explanatory clause of the measure. The 
debate on such a technics subject, which otherwise would have appeared dull and 
dry, was enlivened by the customary witticisms of the Hon. Minister in charge 
of the Bill. His action -speech, interspersed with humorous sallies, seemed to evoke 
a warm response till the Council Gnamber re-sounded with peals of laughter. 
Adjourning the House till Monday next, the Hon’ble the President requested 
Nawab Musharuff Hossain to get nimself in the meantime properly instructed 
as to what he did exactly mean by the term “Banking.” As many as 15 amend- 
ments of the Bill wei-e disposed of, of whu‘h only one was accepted 
by the Government and the rest were rejected by the House. The only ^motion 
♦hat evoked certain amount of discussion in the course of which poll was demanded 
was that moved on behalf of the Congress group. 

Me. Saukar’s Bebio nation 

19th. DECEMBER The Council met in a tense atmosphere to-day. The air 
was thick with rumours of resignation by the Finance Minister and with eager 
expectation tim members awaited his arrival. Cheers burst forth from the Congress 
benches as the Hon'ble Mr. N, R. Barker made hie appearance in the Chamber. 
The Gosiitionists remained silent and sullen. A hush over the House as he rose 
to defend the stand he has taken on the issue raised by the resolution on War and 
the ans ver to the allejgatioiiB levelled against him by Khan Bahadur Abdul Karim^ 
Leader of the Coahtion Partv in the Upper House. “We have an emissary from 
the p^llel Government at Waraha in the person of the Hon’ble Mr. N. B. Barker, 
the Finance Minister,” that was the language in which Ihe Khan Bahadur had 
described him on the previous day. The retort was strong and effective. "I ean 
at once tell the Khan Bahadur,” Mr. Barker replied, “that in the position which 
he and his associates have created for me, 1 am tempted to say that Wardha is a 
place of pilgrimage for me and the Khan Bahadur should never expect that I 
would always be a faithful disciple of Mount Pleasant Road, Bombay.” (Meaning 
Mr. Jinnah thereby). 'When after half-an-hour the Finance Minister resumed his 
seat he was greeted with shouts of applause and appreciation from all sides of 
the House. 

F&ivilbge Motion 


Met DECEMBER That the Ministers had “committed a grave breach of 
the privileges of the Council by persistently abstaining from attending its meetings 
for the transaction of business requiring thmr attendance.” was alleged in a privilege 
motion moved to-day by Dr. R, K, Mcokherji, on behalf of the Ommsitioo. 
The motion prayed that the matter be brought to the notice of His ExodlenM 
the Governor. The motion was a sequel to the absence of the hon. Mr. H, a. 
B^rawardy, labour Minister, who was to have dealt with matters falling under 
the Prance piotfolio to-dav, when the House was due to resume diseuaeira cd 
the supplementary estimates of expenditure for 1939-40. Membeit of the different 
aai^es criticised the Minister's aoeeuce and pointed out that in the past, Mioiolsra 
Md also been absent from the House during question time and during dbonasion 
of matters Which related to thdr reapeotive departments. £hon Bahadur Abdul 
Karim. Ltader of the Ministerialist Coalition Party, said that it ww high tilM 
that Wff informed His Excellenoy “of the chronic lapses of his MiniaterSk” Hit 
for oncTneld the view that if there wae any recurrence of these lapaes. thm ahoold 
“boycott the Connell and bring tlm administration to a standstill.” The PrauUmt 
•iiUrayii^ the Home for fifteen mlnntes. remarking that it was Yeprshenilbla that 
In Bidte of repeated complainta, Ministers still neglected the Home. Ut. 
Suhrawarditf who now attended the sitting, asked the membera to seause 
that there wm aerious dislocation In the imsinefs of the Qovernment and ex^sinod 
that it wai on that aqoonnt that tiiey could not be punotuel, however mtwh they 
wikhod to be. Ho aeauted the. Home that wonld not be a leomnn^^ D& 



The Bombay Legislatiye Assembly 

Poona Sefsion— Poona— 14th. to 3Ut. Augiut 1939 

Bombay Municipal Amend. Bill 

The Poona Beesion of the Bombay LegUlativp Assembly commenced at Poona 
on the lith. August 1989. The hon. Mr. O. V. Mavalawcar^ Speaker, presided. 
The Select Committee reports on various BUls, such as the Bill to regulate the 
transactimiB of rooney-lendine in the province, the Bill for the protection of 
tenants, the Agriculturists Debt Belief Bill and the Shop Assistants Bill wen 
submitted. 

The hon. Mr. L. 2fn Patil, Minister for Local Self-Government, moved a Bill to 
amend the Bombay Municipal Act (1^). After rejecting an amendment moved 
by Mr. B. H. Jhabvala, in less than Iwf an houi‘, the House passed the third 
reading of the Bill. 

Demand of Pbebb Sbcubity 

16th. AUGUST Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta asked leave of the House to move the 
adjournment of the House to draw attention to the action of the Government in 
demanding security from the Eklitor of Sawadhan and the Printer of tibe Luxmi 


The Monbt-lbndeas’ Bill 

The House then carried by 72 votes to 32, a motion of the hon. Mr. JT. M» 
Munaht that the period for the presentation of the Select Committee Nport on 
the Money-Lenders’ Bill be extended to November SO, 1939, to enable ^e Bill to 
be considered along with the Agriculturists Debt Belief Bill, which would ibe 
shortly placed before tbo House. He siud that both the Bills were closely con- 
neotM. Mr. 8, F. Farulekar and Mr. J. B, Oreavee opposed the motion. 

Land Bevbnue Amend. Bill 


16th. to 81st. AUGUST Mr. Morarji Deaai. Bevenue Minister, moved 
the second reading of the Bill to smmid the Bombay Land Bevenue Code 
1879 (as amended by the Select Committee). Further discussion was resumed 
on the next day, the 16th. August, when the House took up consideration 
of the various amendments tabled to clause 11 of the Bill pertaining to assessment 
and settlement of revenue of agricultural land. One of the amendments 
was fundamentally wrong and unscientific. Assessment was fixed on the 
theory that the State was entitled to a share of the produce of the land. It had 
nothing to do wi^ the area of the lands one posBessed. The result of the amend- 
ment, if accepted he said, would entail the tenants to unnecessary hardahip skioe 
any rise in the taxation would duly be shifted on to the tenants. After some 
discussion the amendment was rejected. The House also voted down by 57 votes 
against 27, an amendment by the same member for the deletion of the clause pres- 
cribing rental value. Mr. Morarji Deeai said that this clause was the pivot <n the 
Bill. Limd asswsmenta wrere based on several factors, the primary ttwtor being 
rental vidEe. He assured the House that there need be no apprdimsion of fiotH 
^uB rental valuee ainoe them was already a Bill on the anvil, namely, the teumey 
leglelatioii. by which ueury and rack renting were Bought to be prahibiteo. 

day. the 17tlL Auguet Mr. Jamnadae M. Mehta moved an amendment 
which eo^t to make agrioulturai profile the baeie of aeemment. Mr. Mehta mned 


of their beiiig aasessed and ooUeoted from the profita. ^e Bardmi Satyanalui and 
ttm EwNdry Committee that foUowed It alro flgued In the oouree of the (IdNile 
Migeitkm membere pointed out that it wue Jot the vindtoation of the 
nam^y. aaeeeemsnt on Mrioaltnral pri^te. that the whole etrnale umL 
Oik The Lon. Mr. Bevenoe Hgnieter. in hie iudIi. mSS Ihnt^ 

thelsenn for the fiaideU Batjegrdm m not Ihe mm eanBist^te^ W thn 
wns bleed aa gjgafade j g lJ 

^hgTMtenlhe Bnohiiy 
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mlained the many diflSculties in the way of determining agricnltural profite. 
‘‘Oodced" accounts and liogus acoonnts would be a challeime to any one. Further- 
more, Agricultural profits were a nebulous thing. The difficulties here were much more 
tluui in the case of assessing income-tax. Mr. Jamnadaa Mehta^a amendment was 
preMed to a division and defeated by 63 votes to 29. Opposing another amendment 
moved by Sir A. M. K. Dehlavi^ Leader of the Opposition, which sought to direct 
the Government to hold fresh settlement of land revenue within one year of the 
present Act. the Revenue Minister explained the many difficulties in the way. There 
were 180 taiukas in the province which meant that 180 Settlement officers were re- 
quired. It was the ambition of the Revenue Minister to train up as early as possible 
as many Settlement Officers as were available. He. however, hopM that between three 
and five years’ time, he would be able to effect a resettlement in all the talukM. 
Three other amendments to the Bill were moved in quick succession. 
The discussion on the next day, the 18th. Angnst. centred round the sub-clauses 
relating to the limits of enhancement of assessment, determination of assessment 
and the term of settlement. An amendment to the clause moved yesterday by 
Bir A. Af. K. Dehlavi (Ijeader of the Opposition) for directing the Government 
to start a fresh settlement in this province within one year, and proposals seeking 
to ndse the period to three years and five vears respectively, were either rejected 
or withdrawn. Bir A. M. E. Dehlavi doubted if the whole Bill was not a measure 
for propaganda purposes so that the people might stand by them (the Government) 
in their hour of noM. The hon. Mr. Morarji Deaai, Revenue Minister, explaining 
the Government’s difficulty in accepting the amendment, observed that settlement 
work involved the rights and privileges of peasants and as such required careful 
scrutiny. Iliere were not many retiredf officers competent to do settlement work 
as suggested by the Opposition. He informed the House that he had already 
startM prepanng the necessary rules under the measure, although it had not yet 
been passea. An amendment by Mr. 8. L, Karandihar seeking to empower 
peasants to challenge settlements in a court of law if the assessment exceeded any 
the value of one-sixth of the net produce of the holding, was also negatived. 
The Minister pointed out that it was not possible for the Government to submit 
themselves to a test in court. That would disturb the machinery of assessment. 
Next day, the 10th. Angost, over 15 amendments were discussed. With the 
exception of two amendments, the rest were either rejected or not moved. The 
amendmmitB accepted by the Governmmit were one for deletion of the clause, 
relating to the history of collection of land revenue and the variations in the area 
of occupied and cultivated lands during the last thirty years in the matter of 
assessment nnd the other, for the inclusion of “ordinary expenses of cultivating 
sa(^ crops.” There was considerable discussion on the clause pertaining to the 
orders on the Bettiement Report. It was laid down in the clause, that orders 
passed by the Provincial Government shall be final and shall not be called 
m question in any court. Several amendments were moved in this 
clKom, enabling the assessed group to bring the matter before a tribunal to 
be anpefinted by the Government or before the District or High Courts respectively. 
ForUier consideration of the amendments was held over, pen^ng informal 
disenssions between the Opposition members and the Revenue Minister 
on this question. The House then adjourned till Monday, the list Angnst, wbm 
by 67 votes to 31, it passed the third reading of the Bill The opponents of the 
Bill confined their arguments to the ‘-disappointing nature” or the legislation. 
Bir A. M. K, Dahlavi, Leader of the Op^tion, and Mr. Jamnadaa Makta 
contended that an opportuni^ had been mSa&Ba. of launching agrarian legislation 
whidb would have left a landmark in the history of legislation, and that the reiki 
done to the peasants was only nominal. The former characterised the Bill ai 
‘*old wine in a new bottle” and that there was nothing in the legialation. 
He aseerted that the hopes of the many parties in the country and that of the 
Oengreas had been belied. The hon. Mr. Morarji Lnai, Revenue Minister, 
replying, pointed out that for the Aral time assesaments to be made in tbs future 
would be AobjMt to the vote of the House and auoh a thing had never happened 
in the past. He asserted that it shoi^ be clear to anyone who examiaM the 
BiU impe^Uy, that reduction would be substantial in aeveral easea where 
formerly the of aapesetnent was vot high. Formerly the pitch ol amsiwent 
waa 60 per cent ol the rental vMoe and In tome cases even 56 pn sent in uiml 
piaetioa. Now it was xedusia to per cent of the value. The BumW ul 
raek^renting would also bn ellmlnatol with liie paasinf ol the tsoaney MSShn 
pud than woidd mean the aiuiameut kmtid oiiyl? 90pmet^ 4»el5p55i 




change that had been made in the Bill waa with regard to aetUementa. Aooording 
to an agreed amendment on the qneation, any peraon aggrieved by the report m 
the Collector on asaeaament could apply to the Provincial Government lor reteroioe 
to the Revenue Tribunal. The Bevoiue Tribunal after mi^ng an enqniryp 

would Bubmit ita opinion on the objeotiona raiaed to the Provincial Government. 

The Bombay Tenancy Bill 

23nd. to 88rd. AOOU8T By aeventy votea to aeven, the Aaaembly rejected to-day 
an amendment by Mr. P. W, Wagh to nave the Tenan^ Bill referred back to the 
Select Committee. The hon. Mr. Morarji Deaai, the Revenue Miniater, had jnat 

moved a motion that the Bill to provide for the protection of tenanta in the 

l^ovinoe of Bombay be read for the aecood time, when Mr. 8. L. Karandikar 
raised a point of order as to whether the Bill aa it emerged from the Select Commit- 
tee waa iu order. Mr. Karandikar submitted that aeveral important proviaiona 
contained originally in the Bill had been dropped. He contended that the Bill 

should bo withdrawn, redrafted and then presented to the House. The hon. Mr. 
0, r. Jifavlanker, the Sf^ker, held that there was no valid objection, since the 
scope of the Bill was to give protection to the tenanta, and it was retained by the 
Select Committee. It was at this stage that Mr. Wagh moved his amendment. 
With the rejection of Mr. Wagh*a amendment, Mr. Karandtkar moved an 
amendment for referring back the Bill to the Select Committee to reconsider 
certain clauses. This amendment was also rqected. Discussion of the 
Bill, clause by clause, was then resumed. Over a dozen amendments were 
rejected before the House rose for the day. Next day. the 28rd. Attgaat, 
the definition of ‘^rent’* waa debated at great length on amendments moved by 
Sardar N. O. Vtnchoorkar and Mr. Jhabwala. It is laid down in the Bill that 
"rent'* means any consideration in mon^ or kind, or both, paid or payable, by a 
tenant on account of the use or occupation of land held by him, but shall not 
include the rendering of any personal service. The amendments sought to alter 
tlie position in regard to personal service. Sir A. M. K, Dohlavi, supporting Budar 
Vmchoorkar’s amendment, said that when two parties, namely, landlord and tenant 
entered into a contract, no law should stand in the way. If the tenant had agreed 
to render a certain service, then he should do it. Rao Bahadur Chitale declared 
that agricultural economy could not well be served by the elimination of personal 
seivice. He argued that tenants would be in a better pwition to discharge their 
obligations if personal service was taken into account. Sir Chinubhai MadhowlaL 
supporting the amendment, said Uiat there were many instances where tenants did 
not pay rent by way of share in crops but only their personal services were 
taken into consid^tion. The hon. Mr. Morarji Besai, opposing the amendments, 
declared that the Bill was the result of an earnest endeavour on the part of the Govern- 
nicnt to put the relations between the landlord and the tenant on a proper and equit- 
table basis, in order that neither the landlord might exploit the tenant, nor the tenant 
become an irresponsible person. He explained that the relations between the t#o 
were not particularly nappy in the several parts of the province and it was the 
intention of the Government to set matters right. As practical men, they had to 
see how the legal position created by the amendment would be utilised. Tenants 
were forced to work in some cases on landlords* own farms. On refusal to do so 
they were dealt with severely. The result of the amendment, if accepted, would 
M that the tenant would have to carry out personal services supposed to be 
based on an agreement. The amendments were declared lost. An amendment 
for the deletion of the aub-clanse relating to the definition of the term “to 
cultivate personally** waa moved by Mr. 8, V, ParuUkar, Discussion had not 
concluded when the House rose for the day. 

Tbb Finakce Act Aiiend, Bill 


. . Mth. to Hat AUOUST Ihe hon. Mr* A. B, Lathe, Fuanee Minister, moved 
to*day the Bill to amend the Bombay ^nanoe Act The is designed to lighten the 
grcMure for the recovery of the urban immovable tax. Aeooidlng to the amendiiig 
a pemAty is preamibed for default in paymant of the tax and also iUe 
, a first ohazge on the premlaea on w&oh it ia leviable. leaden of the 
mips eiitioiaed the Govamment for li^gingiorward this meaturu 
end them with utOieiDg the mtmielpalitiei to reeover the ^ tax inetead of 

*io»g It fimmaahn. and tim for traniBeaeiBg on thO' riBhte of the 
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Dr. Anirolikm- moved for closure, which the Deputy Spesker. Mr. N, (7. Jo§hi, 
pat to the House. Sir A. M. K. Deklavi pointed out that there were some 
more members, including Europeans, who were wanting to speak. The closure 
motion was put to vote and was carried by 58 votes against 43. Thereupon 
Sir A. M, K. Dehlavi made a brief statement saying that no useful purpose 
would be served by their participation in the proceMings- He then walked out 
of the House followed bj other Opposition members. This was the first time 
European members participated in a **walk-out*’. The Finance Minister^ in the 
course of bis reply, assured the House that steps would be taken to see that 
none suffered undue hardship on account of this Legislation. Next day, the 
Both. Ang^ a motion for the circulation of the Bill for a fortni^nt for 
eliciting public opinion was thrown out by the House, 69 voting against and 
45 for. A motion for referring the Bill to a select committee was also rejected 
by the House. Amendments for exempting trustees of charities and waqfs from 
tine operation of the penalty clause in the Bill were withdrawn by the movers on 
an assurance given by the hon. Mr. A. B. Lathe, the Finance Minisfer, that 
the Government would take articular care to see that they did not suffer any 
hardships. He also assured the House that before framing the rules he would 
consult the members of the House. An important amendment, which was moved 
on behalf of the Government and accepted, removed the retrospective character 
of the penal clause. Next day, the 81st. Angnst, over a dozen amendments were discus* 
sed. of the amendments moved two were accepted by the Government. One of them 
gives discretionary power to the Collector or the Municipality in the matter of levying 
penalty for default in payment of the proi^rty tax. According to the amend- 
ment, a penalty will be levied only if the authorities concerned are satisfied that the 
person liable to pay the tax had wilfully failed to pay it. By the second 
amendment the penalty leviable on default has been reduced to one-fourth of the 
tax payable instead ox the whole amount as in the Bill. By 61 votes to 26. 
the House rejected an amendment moved by the Muslim League Party which 
sought to impose a graded penalty from one per cent of the tax payable to five per 
cent if the tax had not been paid within five months. 


Bombay Setaion — Bombay— 25th Sept, to Slat. October 1939 


The Bombay Session of the Assembly b^an its session on the Uth. September 
with the agenda left over from the Poona session. The agenda included eleven Govern- 
ment Bills, the more important of them being the Money-lenders’ Bill, the Tenancy 
Bill, the Shop Assistants Bill and the ACTicultural Debtors Bill, all of them 
awiiting second and third readings. The Fodder Ordinance promulgated by the 
Government, consequent on the famine conditions in Gujeret, has also been 
framed into an enactment and was also placed before the House. 'Jhe thirty 
non-offloiid Bills on the i^enda included the Hindu Divorce Bill, the Prevention 
of Kgamous Marriages Bill, and other social legislation. 

Tbe Bombay Tenancy Bill 


STth. SEPT, to 8td. OCTOBER ‘.-rThe Bombay Tenancy Bill was discussed on 
these days. Mr. O. K, Phadake, in an amendment, suggested the inclusion 
of two suD-clauses to Section 6, the first that rent payable to the landlord by tbe 
tenaht ehould be the firet charge on crops and, secondly, the tenant should be 
ynmAtt liable for the payment of land revenue to the Government in zeepeot of 

land held and protects by tbe tenant. The Beventte Minitter opposed tbe 

amendment, whim wae lost. Clause 7 dealing with tbe landlord’s right in a 
protected tenancy was disouBsed at length. Mr. S, V. Parulekar oxg^ that 
hip jftr landlorda ehould not have the right to determine tenancy. The Tievmute 

Mtm$ter otupnMtd his faith that the landlords would not abuse the power veeted 
in them and ii the Government came aoroee such instances, they would eertalnly 
iMw nt to the reiciie of the tenant. Mr. Jamnadae Mehta pointed out that the 
words ’’for any agtienltural purpoeee” were vine. He asked if bee-hiving wonld 
be an agrionltdral purpose lor which the landlorde eonld evict the tenant. The 
Revenue appMoiated the point made and pcomieed to eonMder tt 

Mr. B, 8. Hiravt*> wltamentan Secretary, moved an amendment to . ^ 
tfiKt that * teadtatd b* *BB*d «Md toe Imd pjnaB*ll, II lie 
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amendment making provision for an app^ to the OolleetOT, agdnst an ordw for 
compensation made by the Mamlatdar. The Revenue Mini§i§r aooepteo the 
amendment and it was passed. Strong opposition was shown by a swtion of the 
House to Clause 22, which made non-isaue ot receipts by the landlord punishable 
by fine amounting to Us 100. Mr. O. K. Phadlu suggested an amendment that 
the fine be reduced to Bs. 10. The amendment was accepted. The House then 
adiournod till Monday, the 8rd. October, when the House passed the second and 
third readings of the Bill. The spokesmen of landlords characterised the Bill 
BB a revolutionary measure, while the spokesmen of tenants said that it did 
not confer all the benefits that should be expected of a progressive government. 
The Revenue Minister. Mr. Morarjx Deaai^ declar^ that it was safe to be slow in the 
initial stage of tenancy reform. The Bill affords protection to tenants with regard 
to permanency of tenure. 

Foddeb & Grain Control Bill 

6th. OCTOBER The Bombay Fodder and Grain Control Bill, which was intended 
to grant power to the Provincial Government to regulate and control the supply 
and distribution of fodder and grain including the piioe thereof during famine, 
passed the third reading to*day. During detailed consideration of the Bill, it was 
urged upon the C4ovemment that it should be made incumbent do sellers of 
fodder and grain to sell those commodities to bnna fide customers. Othei'wise, it 
was pointed out, sellers might conserve stock, thereby nullify!^ the benefits of 
the measure. Although the Bevenue Minister explained that the Government had 
a constitutional difficulty in aix'epting the clause, the motion was pressed to a 
division and the House rejected it by an overwhelming majority. An amendment 
enjoining the seller to issue a receipt to the purchaser giving all the particulars 
of the sale was accepted by the House as a useful suggestion. The second and 
third readings were passed in quick succession. 

Agbigultdbal Debtors* Belief Bill 

The House next took up for consideration the Agricultural Debtors* Belief 
Bill with the Select Committee Beport thereon. The Bill provided for scaling 
down of debts of cultivating agrioulturiste in the Province whose debts did not 
exceed Bs. 15,000 and was not below Bs. 100. The Bill provided for the setting 
up of Debt Conciliation Boards and payment by easy instalments A feature ol 
the Bill was that a debtor was obliged to be a member of a Besource Society before 
he could avail himself of the facility. Next day the 7th. October, the Assembly 
continued discussion on the second reading of the Bill. An amendment from the 
Oongrees benches that an agriculturist should not be considered a debtor if money 
was due from him to agricultural labourers under him, was accepted. An 
amendment moved from the Congress benches which provided that the benefits 
of the Bill should be available to pttsons cultivating pc^nally before April 1, 
1937 was also accepted by the Government. 

Bbduotion of Mabbiagb Expenses 

10th. OCTOBBB:— The Aesembly discussed to-day a non-official resolution 
reaommending to the Government to undertake legislation to provide for compulsory 
reduction of expenses in oonneotion with the marriage and other ceremoniale cu 
^riculturists. It was suggested that legislation may be undertaken to provide for 
reasonable” reduction of expenses incurred on ‘^nnneceeeary religious’* ceremoniea 
of agricultuiists. An amendment was moved to include all classes of people 
within the scope of the resolution. A Muslim member moved on amendment to 
exclude Mndims from the scope of the resolution while other Muslim members 
welcomed the economy meseure suggested in the resolution. The Home iftnisSsr, 
replying to the dnbatcL said that he was one with the House in their view that 
marrion expeuses should be curtailed and oonivolled eapaolally among that daaa 
pi peo^ who eould ili-afford them. But in aodal mattars like the prsaent mm 
JeKislatioa would not eerve the nurpoee. ”If we want some change in aoeial 
fiubits, we must rniae the standard of eouoation of the peo]d6* Their moral attilodn 

must ehuifln. LMtalatuin ihonld not so ert nntj w to tlm namAm of human natUuo 
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Minobitibb and tbs Sebvicbs 

nth. OCTOBER A spirited enuncifttion of the Government's policy with 
regerd to the representation of minority communities in the Government services, 
was a feature o£ the debate to-day. Sir Alt Mohamad Khan Dehlavi, Leader of 
the Opposition, moved his resolution recommending to the Government that 20 per 
cent of appointments in the Government administration should be reserved for 
Muslims. Mr. S. H. Jhahvala^ criticising the mandatory effect of the resoiution, 
said that democracy wouid be at an end if the principle of the resolution was 
given effect to. He moved an amendment, which entitled any qualified person 
to get an appointment. Mr. Babubhat Patel from the Congress benches, in another 
amendment, drew the attention of the House to the fact that the Muslims formed 
only 6.8 per cent of the population in the province and that, therefore, the Govern- 
ment should see that ezocas Muslims in Government employ over their legitimate 
share be dispensed with. A Scheduled Glass member pressed the claims of his 
community to 20 per cent of Government ap{H>intmentB and moved ineonxxration 
of the recommendation in the main resolution. The hon. Mr. K. M. Munaht, 
Home Minister, opposing the resolution, said that there could be only two 
principles which snoiila guide all civilised Governments in the matter of 
appointment to the services. The first was one of efficiency, and the other that all 
sections who, due to general backwardness, deserved protection, should be cared 
for. The Minister referred to the classification of the communities as Advanced, 
Intermediate and Backward for the purpose of representation in the services, Uie 
latter two categories getting larger representation. The Muslims being classified 
as '^Intermediate*' had secured a veiy fair and just share of the appointments in 
Government services. Mr. Munshi stressed the need for safeguarding the efficiency 
of the administration which should not be sacrified while protecting the legitimate 
claims of the minorities. He assured the House that since the aoceptanee of dfice 
by the Congress, the Government had been doing everything in their power to see 
that the rights of the minorities were safely conserved. The resolution was lost 
without a division. 

Agricultuual Debtobb’ Belief Bill (oontd.) 

16fh. to Both. OCTOBER The House n»umed discussion to-day on Olause 4 of 
the Agricultural Debtors Belief Bill, which dealt with the constitution of the Debt 
Adjustment Board. Discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned till the 
next day, the nth October, when after Clause 5 vesting power in the Provincial Govern- 
ment to cUssolve a Debt Adjustment Board or remove a member thereof was adopted, 
the House next disposed ox five more clauses, which gave power to the Board to 
dedde all cases relating to adjustment of debts and provided that decisions ol t^ 
Bo<^ ^all have the validity of judicial proceedings and made certain awa^ of 
B^d appealable. Clauses of the Bill which prescribed a stamp fee of two rupees 
and a court fee for appeal against the decision of the Board were opposed by mem- 
bers. The Opposition urged that in an ameliorative measure the imposition of fees 
went against the grain. The Finance Minister replied, that justice should not be 
too ohmp and funds were' required to pay the salary of (Acers, and if anything 
remained in excess that would be spent for improving the condition of af^ul- 
turists. Kezt day, the 18th. October the House pMsed as many as twenty-one 
clauses in the course of the day. Strong opposition wm in evidence, howifer, 
when Olause 24 was taken up. This clause limited the jurisdiction of a Debt 
Adjustment Board to entertain an application for adjustment of the debt of a person 
whose ddbts were not more than Be. 83,000. By way ol amendments, fignrea vary- 
ing from Ba, 6,000 to Ba. ^OUO were suggested. One amendment eon^t to fix e 
mmlmum limit at Bs. 60. The amendment were thrown out. Nest day, the Mlh. 
October, the Houee voted on amendments to dense 40. Mr. D. K KtmU'a (OoogreH) 
amendment alone was accepted after slight modifloationa. The amended dance eought 
to give rdief to "debtors" by sealing down their debts according to a definite 
taung into oonaideration the fell in prices of egricnltural producte after 196L 
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clauses explaining the details which an awud made by an Adjustment Board should 
contain were then adopted. Amendments were moved to suggest that the Oovem- 
ment should not claim priority in respect of their dues but they were isleoM. 
The Finance Minister assured the House that in case any difficulty shoula arise 
in working the Bill, improvements to it would certainly oe oonsiderra. Next day, 
the 24th. October, the House considered the circumstances when a Dri>t Adjustment 
Board had the right to declare a debtor insolvent. Instead of Clause 04. the House 
accepted the amendment of Mr. D. K. Kunte to the above clause, which laid down 
the conditions _ of insolvency. According to the amendment the Board was em- 
powered to adjudicate a debtor an insolvent if his paying capacity was inadequate 
to pay the total amount of his debts, or if a debtor was in default of two conse- 
cutive or any three instalments payable under the award. The amendment further 
stated that the order of adjudication thus made was to be deemed to bo an order 
of the court The amende clause being comprehensive, the House decided to 
delete clauses 68 to 74. Next day, the 25th. Oetober, the second and the third 
readings of the Bill were passed. 

Resolution on War 

26th. OCTOBER The Assembly presented an animated appeaibnce in the 
afternoon, when, before a crowded house, the Prime Minister, the hon. Mr. B, O, 
Kher, moved the Congress resolution disapproving of the Viceregal declaration. 
The Premier moved as follows 

"This Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the oonsont 
of the people of India and have further, in complete disregard of Indian opinion, 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities <» 
Provincial Governments. 

*Thia Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential, in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people, that principles of democracy should be applied 
to India and her policy should be guidra by her people ; and that India should 
be regarded os an independent nation entitled to frame her own constitution, 
and further that suitable action should be taken in so far as it is possible in 
the immediate present to give effect to that principle in regard to the present 
governance of India, including arrangements whereoy all war measures in this 
province may be undertaken with the consent of and executed through the 
Provincial Government. 

“This Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by Uis Majesty’s Government when authorising* the statement that has 
been made on their bethalx in regard to India.” 

Sir A. If. K, Dehlavi, Leader of the Opposition, moved an amendment on 
behalf of the Muslim League Party which was on the lines of the Muslim League 
resolution on the subject. The amendment inter alia stated that the parllamoitary 
system of Govextiment undm the present constitution had failed and that the 
^tire problem of India’s future constitution should be revised de novo and also 
the British Government should not make any commitment without the approval 
and consent of the AU-lndla Muslim League. 

Mr. AH Bahadur JCHan wanted to know if the amendmenf was in«>ord«r. 
He said that no amendment could be moved which was of a nugatory ohaiaoter. 
The aim of the Muslim League amendment ran counter to that of the origioal 
resohition. While the Premier's motion demanded that India should be regarded 
as an independent nation, the amendment soug^ to divide the country into 
Muslim India and non-Muslim India. He asserted that the amendment wae in 
independent proposition and not an amendment, 

^ Mr, B. ff, Jhabvala moved a soriee of amendments which sought to m^ 
ven^ changes in the reeoHition. 1^. B, Ambedkar, Mr. Jamnadao Aukta 
and Mr. A. 8» JChedgikar moved their respective emendmenti. _ ^ 

Mr. C. P, Bramble (Eurepean GilpupX on bdudf of the Fiogrese Rirly, 

movedttrn foMowiim amendment ; ^ ^ 

. T Aieensl^ fecomaMnds to the Government to ootovey % the Gmwanmt 
m India and throui^ tiiem to the British Government that, m view of dm diet 
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Bod iDter«BiB are united in the demand for Dominion Status within the meanine 
of the Statute of Westminster, the existing constitution shall be amended, with 
the approval not only of the majoritv party but of the minorities also, as soon 
after we present war as is practicable, with the object of conferring upon India 
Dominion Status within the meaning of the Statute of Westminister ; and that 
a declaration to this effect should forthwith be made. 

"Finally, this Assembly recommends that in the meantime, the Government 
should cO’Opeirate with His Majesty’s Government and the Government of India 
in ;^o prosecution of the war so that all necessary measures may be executed 
through we Provincial Government.” 

Mr. S. K. Patil (Gongress) moved an amendment which stated that "in 
yiew of the failure of the British Government to meet the Indian demands, this 
Assembly, while recording its fullest (xmfidence in the Ministry, calls upon it to 
tender its resignation.” 

When the resolution was taken up for consideration by the House on the 
next day, the 26th. Oetober, the Premier, commending the resolution to the House, 
traced at considerable length the events leading up to the present situation and 
recalled the Congress demand for a declaration of policy, the Viceroy’s statement 
as also the sratement of Lord Zetland in the House of Lords. The Viceregal 
declaration had been found disappointing not only by the Congress but also oy 
the National Liberal Federation. The Premier was sarcastic when he referred to 
the mention of the 1919 and 1929 declarations of policy "which will, I am sure, 
be repeated in 1919 and 1939 and 19^, if indeed we arc so supine as to await 
the pleasure of those who are to-day ruling over us in the matter of our progress 
on the road to self-determination.” Proceeding, Mr. Kher said, "All our demands 
have been turned down. The question then arises as to what should be our course 
of action and this brings me to the resolution before that House. In the first 
part, it r^rets that India should have been made to participate in the war without 
we consent of the people and that laws should have been passed and measures 
enacted curtailing the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments. 
Indians were not consulted before the war was declared. They have no effective 
voice in the prosecution of the war, and as a matter of fact, the powers of the 
Provincial Governments have been curtailed by the amendment of the Government 
of India Act passed without India’s consent. The first portion of the resolution, 
therefore, expresses our regret that all this should have been dona, against our 
will. T^ second part of the resolution declares that in order to secure the 
co-operation of the Indian people the principles of democracy should be applied 
to India, that her policy should be guided by her people, that India shomd be 
regarded as a free nation entitled to frame her own constitution and with that end 
in view, all necessary changes in the form of the Government sltould be ma^ 
in the immediate present as far as possible. It is a great pity that a resolutiem 
which demands these rights for this country should have any opposition at 
all. A resolution of the nature ought to be passed with one voice. The third part of 
the lesolution expresses regret that the situation in India has not been rightly under- 
stood by His Muesty’s Government whw authorising the statement that 1 m been made 
on their behalf. The statement, os has been observed, would have been out of date even 
20 years ago. It is based on the assumption that being divided and disunite, the 
Indian people are unfit and unable to govern themselvea. This is not true. It is true 
that there are minorities and there are differences in this country but this is not 
the only country where there are miBorides or religious differences and for our 
part, we have always stood for the amplest guarantees for the rights of minorldes. 
I cannot conclude my remarks better than by quodng Mahatma Gandhi's state- 
ment which ssys that It would have been better if the British Governmeot had 
declined to malte any statement whatsoever. The long expected statement made 
by the Vioeioy rimply shows that the old policy of divide and rule Is to continue. 
6o far as I can see, the Congress will be no party to it^ nor can Ihe India of the 
Congress conception be a parWer with Britain in her war with Herr Hitler. The 
Inman deolaradon shows clearly that there is to be no democracy for India if 
Britsin can prevent it Another Sound Table Conference is pmrnmd at end 
of &e war. like its pradeeess^ it is bound to fail. Oemgress wipHl for 
bread and it has got a Stone. What the future has in store for Andla, not 
foretell. 

Sir A. Jf. Miavi, who moved the MusUin Lsagns emaikdipSBtk 
that duing the l*st two sad n hslfyean^ it fend bSBt fvovedttiiKSs 
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Congress bad done things in its own way without any regard for the interests of 
the minorities. The attitude of the Muslim League Tuty was well known. 
They stood at one with all those who were stnving for the betterment of the 
country on all vital isBues affecting the community. They stood for democracy. 
But the attitude of the Congress Party had made them revise their attitude. 
He said that the Muslim League Party’s amendment was moved with the sincere 
and honest hope, that democracy might be granted to this country, but (m 
proper lines. He reminded the Congress that, on several occasions in the past, 
the League had stood by the Congress. The accusation of ‘ diidde and rule'^ had 
been made by the Congress against the British Government. But, it was a matter 
of truth, he asserted, that the Congress had all along applied the same principle 
in its rule. Ceaseless efforts had been made to divide the Muslims. Inducements 
of all kinds had been held out. Divisions were created among the Scheduled 
Glasses. He reiterated that, whatever might be the merits or demerits of a demo- 
cratic parliamentary system, in sq far as India was concerned; that system had 
failed because of the conditions obtaining in this country. He hoped that the 
Congress, even if it went out of office now, would be back, but with a changed 
heart and a different outlook. Sir All Mohamed disagreed with , the Congress 
in Its insistence in calling upon the British Government to make a' declaration 
when busy with matters of life and death, and asking them to lay down categori- 
cally a certain principle with regard to the future of India. On ttie face of things, 
it was not practicable. 

Dr. B. S. Ambedkar said that the resolution was both improper and 
inopportune, as it asked the House to make certain demands and a declaration 
and also sought the sanction of the House to follow certain procedure in case 
those demands were not met. It was obvious that certain demands had been 

made on His Excellency the Viceroy, but those demands had not been made 

by the House. The Prime Minister did not think fit to table those demands 
first before this House. The procedure followed was different Something was 
done by somebody, and now the Ministry came to this House and said : “Ihe 
affair has been bungled. Please come to our rescue.” Proceeding, Dr. Ambed- 
kar said that the Viceregal declaration had been made over a week aga Tk« 

proper course for this House would be to express its (minion that the declaration 
was not satisfactory. The resolution was so wordeii that it did not in any way 
express an opinion os to whether that declaration was acceptable or not, or 
whether any other declaration should be made. Coming to the merits of the 
resolution, ne was in agreement with the first part of it, namdy. about the 
British Government making India a participant in the war without the consent 
of the people of India. The foreign volicy of the Empire was controlled by the 
British Cabinet. This country had no voice in the foreign policy. Probably, 
an invitation might be extended to somebody to go where peace would 
concluded in order to affix his signature. It was indeed a very anomalous 
position that without the consent of this country, people had been brought into 
the slaughter. He asserted that India had a greater riant than even the Dominions 
to be consulted in this matter. And although this country hod been involved 
in a war, it had neither an Air Force nor an Army nor a Navy cff its own. 
ProceecBng, Dr. Ambedker said that the democracy envisaged by the Congress 
however was that the mi^onty would not suit this country. He referred to the 
status of Harijans in the body politic of India. Their position remained the same 
as bef(»e. He would not submit to a democracy wherein the Muslims and 
Scheduled Classes would remain for all time a minority. Dr. Amhvikju then 
cited instances of alleged ill-treatment of Harijans and maintained that the 
compoaition of the administration was such that the Caste Hindus were in an 
overwhdming majority, and they were very hostile to the few Scheduled Olaas 
n^bers who were in service. Opposing the amendments tabled to his formula, 
1^. Ambedkar aaid, “In any oonatitutSon that is framed, we aball claim tlw 
right that, whatever provisiona my be made idating to our aafeguarda miMt be 
owtified aa adequate by the accredited representatives of the Dtpressed (^aaaaa." 

A mere recognition of the fact that the minocitieo should have a votoeda the 
Bovenianoe of the '.country mmld suffice. There was the social, econOmle and ' 
reUgions dominance of the OsSte Hindus over the Untonchebles, and he would 
not submit to nolitloal dominaaes al^ He wi^ fight tooth nan Say mwIi 
6oii£iifioii. £was not for any eonstitation in which SohsdnlSuliaoSB 
nfit have fiesdoiii and not an ei|iial partnen^ He would not say 

1.1mm.. .. 01^ SIS “ 
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SalBgnudi, he would hare the Oonprese have its demanda, Beferring to the 
oontimplatM resignation of the Ministry, he wante4 to know why they wanted 
the permission of the Hwuse. It was purely a party issue. 

Mr. C. P. Bramble, commending his amendment to the House, declared 
that the resolution was ill-conceived. There was a great deal in the Vioer^al 
Statement, and he thought the whole matter had been misunderstood. Mr. 
Bramble proceeding said that under the circumstances prevailing in India, it 
was not possible to obtain the consent of the country for the declaration of 
war. Nor was there any constitutional necessity to do so. Referring to the 
impending Ministerial resignation, Mr. Bramble said: “I would be extremely 
sorry if they resign. I say this as a member of the Opposition. The only 
healthy reaction to a crisis such as the present one should be that all should 
rally round the duly constituted authority, The attitude which the Opposition 
should now adopt is one of hearty co-operation with the Government But 
our present Government has seen nt to divest themselves of responsibility at 
the juncture. We should be deceiving ourselves if we were to reject the pdSsibility 
and the probability of this province having to be governed by His Excellency 
the Governor in his sole discretion under Bection 39 of the Government of 
India Act But I am not expressing any lack of confidence in His Excellency 
the Governor when I say that 1 must sincerely regret when this necessity 
arises. 

Mr. Jamnadae Mehta, while fully subscribing to the Congress point of view, 
in BO far as it related to Britain's failure to consult India in the declaration ox 
war, deprecated the Congress move to vacate office. The position did not warrant 
such a procedure. The Congress was aware that the country had no voice in her 
foreign policy. The Congress had accepted oBice and continued to function all 
these days in the full knowledge of the limitations under the Government of India 
Act. He wondered why they should make a grievance of it now and try to run 
away. As for the Vicer^al statement, it had been considered throughout tne coun- 
try as unsatisfactory. With r^ard to the war aims of the Britiw Government 
none could have any quarrel. Everybody in this country was resounding with de- 
nunciation of Hitler. The action ox the British Government was in fact considered 
belated. On the minorities question, Mr. Mehta charged the British Government 
with creating disunity in this country. The mmorities question was a manufactured 
one, It was started in 1905 and patented since then. The Congress was also, he 
averred, a party to this "national suicide.** Resuming his speech on the next day, 
the trth. Oetober, Mr. Mehta opposed the Muslim Lci^ue amendment. He repu- 
diated the claims of the League to represent all the Muslims in this country. 'Tt 
is a false statement,** be said, "that the Muslims of this country are the property 
of the League. Even so, are we not the property of the Congress either.” He did 
not despair the present tlAtuation in the country. With courajge and understanding 
the communal problem could be solved. But, he added, nobody in this country 
had the right to stand in the way of the progress of the country. The posidon of 
India to-day was most abject and humiliating. The Viceregal Statement was no 
doubt unsatisfactory. *rhe declaration, be went on to say, had at least the velvet 
slove. but the latest statement of Sir Bamuel Hoare exbibted the iron glove of 
Britioi ImperiaUsm. But Mr. Mehta said, the Congiess should not resign and 
*'run away” now. The Oongxess had admitted this was a iust way. By tesigniiig 
they would become an ally of Hitler, whether the Congress liked it or not. 


Mr. B. Jkabvala (Railway Labour), who had a few verbal ameodmentB 
in his name, assured the Congress that the working class would back them 'in 
whatever step they might take. Mr. R. A. Khedgiker (Trade Union) also soppoi^ 
the rewhitioB and , wanted the xesolutioa to go further. This waa a moment, he 
■aid, when all should sink their differences and stand united agi^st British 
ImpeilsUsm* 

^ hon. Ur. X, U, JfniisU. speaking on the lesolution, emdalned that the 
isne before the House was whetner &e House wanted the Minutry, sHiioh had 
oo-opsnted wlth^Bxit«ln in this war, to do so without being asnued tbat\ India 
would be granted the otatas of a full s^U^goveming country at the end of thg 
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amazement at the plea advanced that the demooratie parliamentary lyatem df 
government was unsnited to the genius of the country. If the amendment waa 
taken at its face value, it would mean that we must go back ; it would mean that 
India should have feudal rule or foreign rule. Mr. Munahi questioned tile propriety 
of the Muslim League Party asking for the consideration of an amendment whion 
was more a matter of internal Wgmning and making it an issue at a time when 
they were trying to assert their national dignity with regard to foreign rule. The 
Muslims in the Punjab, as was evident from the resolution tablM on behalf of 
the Unionist Party, wanted Dominion Status. But in Bombay they did not want 
It. **18 it that if Muslims are not in a majority in a province, it must remain 
under foreign rule ?** ho asked. 

Beferring to Mr. Bramble’s (Eurtmean Group) argument that the Ministries 
would fail in their duty if th^ resigned, Mr. Munshi declared that it was really 
the other way about. The Indian National Gonness, for the first time in history, 
in spite of the country’s yearning for freedom and democracy, offered its hand of 
fnendship to Britain. It was prepared to share the burden of responsibility in 
this war. What it wanted wss a recognition of its status not now, but after the 
war. It wanted to share the responsibility of waging the war in the* present. But 
Congressmen were rudely reminded that, however much they might be prepared 
to fight shoulder to shoulder with ^e British, they, who had for two years 
governed the provinces successfully, were too profane to touch sacred Delhi. ‘We 
are ready to nght as free Indians on ^e side of Ehigland to free the world from 
Totalitarianism", declared the Minister. “We want, we yearn to share the privilege. 
But if the privilege of partnership is denied to us, the British war policy in India 
assumes a different shape. It must be admitted and realised that the days of 
Clive and Dupleix arc gone, when Europeans could hire merceneries or cajole 
interests to conquer India for them. Now struggling for the dignity of free men, 
we can only fight freely, willingly, and for a cause which we have at heart.” Mr. 
Muiishi then answered some of the criticisms levelled by Dr. Ambedkar. Dr. 
Ambedkar had referred to the numerous instances of hardship suffered by Harljans. 
His passionate remonstrances were not relevant to the issue before the House* 
‘‘We ourselves had stated”, observed Mr. Munahi, "that the treatment meted out 
to Harijans has been a blot on Hinduism. We, Gongressmen, have spoken, felt 
and worked and fought lor Harijans, Gandhiji, above all men, has done wonders 
to purge Hinduism of this sin and crime.” But the remedy for all the evils lay 
10 democracy. Democracy alone could give the social and economic underdog 
a change to assert itself in elected assemblies. He asserted that the Congress 
would be no party to a constitution that would deminate the Minorites. Mr. 
Munshi conclude **We have oux sense of duty. In view of the extra-ordinary 
situation, we were willing to co-operate with Britain, but Qp\y as partners in the 
venture. No sdf-respecting nation can do anything leal* We are told *Do yooi 
duty and stick to your job*. Why and what for r The offer stands even Unlay. 
The war can be fought provided the war is ours” (Cheers). 


Mr. Ali Bahadur JOian (Independent^ extending his support to the reiolutioD, 
asserted that the Muslim League were not the representatives til the Muslim masses 
as such. During the election they deceived the masses by false declarations, namely, 
mat they stood for the independence of the country. Now, when the time came fo 
the manifestaticm of the indepcndeuce spirit the Muslim Lemers resiled and showed 
themselves up as the true Instruments of British Imperiausm. Islam stood for 
^mplete democracy and the League had said so. Now he was shocked to hear tiie 
Leader of the Muslim League Party, Sir A. M. K. Dohlavi, moving an ameni^ent 
that democracy was unsnited to the genius of this country. Even the pcess owing 
ulegiance to the Muslfm League had condemned unequivocally the VieereEil etate- 
ment. On a olear issue sudi as freedom or subjection, the Ifuslims in the whofo 
country would unanimously stand by the Oongress. liM Muslim League had no 
sure foundation but its rise phenomeneL ”They doped end deceived me me«ee”, 
he said. The praneganda they had cairied on wae ddiberately lalae. The MudUne 
jm^a deeply reugious and touchy people. When they were told that a moaquts 


^idlihed. Tbel«tna bad 


many aMMqnea had beau < 
Hm I btilhwiirsie 


died aomewhqre, tiiey were eoia^. But no moaqne had bm 
Leegne hed leid that aa iar aa tfie pceddeney wna oonoscBed eo 
ad been detodisbed. This was not true. The Government had 


I had been detodisbed. This wae not true. The Government Imd 
MtiWima wm mntg e ww g h and ttky wen nol afraid 0 mfSSSh 
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bring mule on their liberty. They would fight for it. On the question of India’s 
part^pation in the war, the speaker declared that while India was in full sympathy 
with tne Allies, he would not play “the role of a recruiting sergeant with me mark 
of subjection stamped on my f^e. 

The hon, Mr. Morarji R. Deaai smd that the arguments advanced gainst 
the resolution would do no credit to anyone, but would be taken advantage orby a 
third party. Mahatma Gandhi had ooserved that a stone was given insteaa of 
bread. That had only proved too true. The stoqe was followed by a stick. Sir 
Samuel Hoare, the Strong Man of the Empire”, who once gave a threat to the 
Congress and then carried it out, had once again said that. His Mmesty's Govern- 
ment would be carried on with efficiency, strength and justice. His speech was 
humiliating not only to the Congress, but to the whole country. He nad taken 
that attitude because of the views expressed by the Oppositiou here. The I^eader 
at the Opposition had contended that democracy as practised by the Congress was 
of such a manner that it had convinced him oi the unsuitability of demooracy in 
this country. No sentence of greater shame could have been uttered by an Inuian. 
The present was an occasion cn life and death. Granting that all the blame in the 
country to-day belonged to the Congress, even then, it did not he in the mouth of 
any Indian to say that he would like to be governed by a foreigner. What was 
obviously a matter for internal adjustment should not be brought in a big issue. 
As for his part he would submit to rule by Muslims if the British were to abdicate 
in their favour. 


Mr. S. H, Prater (Anglo-Indian, Bombay City and Suburbs) opposing the 
resolution declared that me first reaction of Mahatma Gandhi and Mr. Nehru at 
the outbreak of war was to extend unconditional support for Great Britain. It 
was a spontaneous and chivalrous urge to help Britain. But later, political consi- 
derations arose. He could understand Congress opposition because of its traditional 
attitude towards the Paramount Power. Furthermore, the Congress being committed 
to a definite policy was compelled to make conditions for its support. He reminded 
the Congress of the numerous millions in this country who did not subscribe to its 
views. The moment Congress raised constitutional issues, it at once released forces 
of disunity in this country. Mr. Prater, concluding, said that he believed in the 
sincerity of the Viceregal statement and the statement of Sir Samuel Hoare. 
(Ironical cheers.) It was no use ridiculing the apprehensions of the minorities ; they 
should be faced. 

Sir D. B. Cooj^ deplored that sudi a resolution should have been moved in 
the House at all. The many speeches made showed the marked divergence of views 
and he was afraid that at any future Round Table (inference the Bntish Govern- 
ment might make use of it against the granting of dominion status. 

Mr. 8. K. Patti (Gtongress) in advocating ministerial resignation declared that 
it should not be misunderstood that the resignation was an outcome of lack of 
confidence in the Ministry. The war, he asserted, had no real aims as such and if 
there were any, they were useless. Referring to the Muslim League amendment, 
the speaker siud that the first reaction to the amendment was Sir Samuel Hoare’s 
statement Secondly, the League’s declaration of lack of confidence in democracy 
had clean knocked the bottom out of the League’s existence. At present the choice 
was between national self-respect and a little doubtful good that might be done by 
BtickiDg to office. The Congress, of course, would prefer the former. Mr. 
Bajagopalaohari had already tendered his resignation. (Cheers from Congress 
benches.) 


Ihe hon. Mr. P. O. Kher, in the course of his reply, appealed to the various parties 
to sink ibeir differences and to stand united at a momentous time like this. The 
various amendments were either withdrawn or thrown out. The Muslim Leagpe 
Party amendment was negatived by 98 votes against 23. An amendment of Dr. 
Ambedkar as amended by the hon. Mr. K. M. Munshi was declared carried. The 
amendment alia stated dut in the constitudon to be fnmed, adequate safe- 

guards for (he protection of rights and liberties of the minority communities in 
India be made. 

The resolution as amended was carried by 22 votes agaust 66 amidst 
acclamation. The Honse then adjonmed. 

AoEict)i;ruBAL Peoducb MAEKRiira Bill 
nth. OOTOBBB Two importMit ^s wsro passed to^y* OObe iccMtnnd 
Produce Marketing BOl waa passed thronidk all three naMOfiaMom 
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although the European memben opposed the extension of the session, the House 
eat in the evening and passed the Shop Assistants Bill, a measure for which there 
had been great demand from the public. 

Shop Assistants Bill 

The Bombay Shops and Establishments Bill (popularly known as the Shop 
AssistantB Bill) sought to regulate the hours of work in shops, commercial establish- 
ments, restaurants, eating houses, theatres and other establishments. The provisions 
do not apply to the domestic services. The Bill prescribed a maximum of 9} boars 
of work per day for employees, one day of rest in the week and fixed 9 p. m. as 
the closing time for shops. A feature of the Bill was that it sought to prevent em- 
)doyment of children under 12 years of age and restricted the hours of work of 
youths between the ages of 13 and 17 to eight hours a day, and that too during 
day time only. 

Bgbionation of the Ministry 

The Assembly concluded its session on the 81st Oetober, and the Speaker 
adjourned the House atne die. Mr. B. O. Kher, the Premier, motored from the 
AsBembly Hall to the Government House to hand over the resignation 'He was seen 
olf by his colleagues and the Congress Party members, and was cheered lustily. 

"Our resignation is the inevitable consequence of the refusal of the British 
Government to recognise our right to determine our country’s future in consonance 
with the will of our people”, said Mr. Kher immediately after tendering ^e 
resignation of his Ministry. He continued : 

“We were opposed to office acceptence early in 1937, but later we took office 
AH an experiment to test the sincerity of the British people and to increase our 
uwn strength. Our purpose was two-fold, namely, to discharge the day-to-day 
udministration of the province efficiently, and to advance the country on the patn 
of political freedom to the greatest possible extent. Neither of these objects can 
be carried on in the altered circumstances without a change of heart on the part 
of those who are at the seat of power in New Delhi and Whitehall. What use 
then is our remaining in office ? 

"I was pained to observe that some of the Anglo-Indian papers accused us 
of having neglected the interests of the minorities, and our enforcement of Prohi- 
bition in Bombay has been cited as an instance in support of this contention. I 
must emphatically repudiate this charge, as Probibitiim has nothing to do with 
any majori^ or minority, because it is a reform in the interests of the whole 
country. We have tried to serve our people— all sections including the minorities— 
to the best of our ability.” 


The Bombay Legislative Council 

The Bombay Luialatlve Oouncll sat for 24 hoars on the 4th. SsptMiber 1889 
at Poona and dispoara of all the three readiims of the Bombay finance Act (Amend- 
ment) Bill, as passed by the Lower House, liie Ooancil then adjourned tine die, 

Bomimy S«Mioii — Bombay — 27th. Sept, to Slat. October 1939 

Agbicultobal Pbodtjob MABRSia Bill 
The Oouadl met again on the 37th. Septombar 1989 when the Bombay Agri- 
cultural Produce Marketa Bill waa read for the firet time. The Bill, was introdutM 
by the Finance Minister, proposed to provide for better ngulatioo of buying and 
eslling of all agrionltaral pxoance induding cotton and the eat^liahment of regnlated 
markets for that purpoae m the pro^oe. 'nit BUI wiU repeal the Bombay Uottga 
^wtets Act of 19^ in view of the more oompnhensive legialation turaertakan. 
■Amcultnial produce ia defined |n the Bill to include the prmnoe of horUouttura 
and animal toiabaiidry and power Is taken by the CkiveniiBeat to regulate hnytag 
and selling of an agri^tmal produce not menttoned In the se he dD i e now oimeMoa 
to the hy noSfieatloD in the Bon^y Qoweammmt Ouet^ MU £o 
P^ideO^ the eoniml over Maikifc Ooeaesitteea oonatito t ed ante te Bm, the 
^^OBnattoMi Mftif hodioi oorponto wlthpoirarto teey feea audio ten llaili9t 
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Oommittee funds to be used for purposes defined in the Bill. After the Bill h^ 
bem read for the first time to-da^ Opposition members moved that the Bill be 
referred to a Selec't Committee. Before the Finance Minister had repliecL the 
House adjourned for the day. Next dav, the 28th. September, the House 
referred the Bill to a Select Committee for consideration and report and then 
adjourned till the 12th. October, and passed on the 20th. October the third readine 
of the Tenancy Bill and all the three reading of the Fodder and Grain Control Bill. 

Slat. OCTOBER Before the Prime Minister tendered the resignation of the 
Ministry to-dav he attended the Council, at which the Bill to amena the Bombay 
Local Boards Act was adopted. 

The Harijan Disabilities Removal Bill and the City of Bombay Municipal 
Amending Bill were not taken up as these two Bills had not been considered 
by the Lower House to-day as expected. The Premier explained that the Govern- 
ment had intended to pilot the Bills to-day itself, but the members of the Inde- 
pendent Labour ParW had objected to hurrying through the Harijan Bjjil^ as they 
nad iound that the Bill did not go far enough. 

The Leader of the Opposition and the members of the Progress Party had 
opposed consideration of the City of Bombay Municipal Amending Bill. This Bill 
sought to give power to the Bombay Municipality to levy a town duty on a large 
number of tinned articles and the Progressive Party desired to have time to con- 
sider the Bill in detail. As it was not the invention of the Government to hurry 
through anv legislation, the Premier said they had acceded to the wishes of the 
members of the Opposition and had not pressed consideration of those two measures. 
The Premier, in conclusion, thanked the members for their co-operation in con- 
ducting the proceedings of the House. The Speaker then adjourned the House 
sine die. 


The Madras Legislative Assembly 

Augu«t Seiuon— Madra8^4th. August to 8th. Augutt 1939 

Thf Tehple-Ebtby Indemnity Bill 

The August session of the Madras L^slative Assembly commenced at 
Madras on we 4th. Augost 1989. After interpellations, the Temple-Entry 
Indemnity Bill was introduced by the Pnme Minister who moved that it be 
taken into consideration at once. In commending the motion to the acceptance 
of the House, the Prime Minister referred to the circumstances necessitating the 
issue of the Ordinance and the introduction of the Bill. He maintained that the 
temple-entrv reform was not onlv right but long overdue ; and that when temples 
were opened, it was impossible for the Government to remain quiet without 
preserving the gain and tarthering the cause of reform. Anticipating the lines of 
attack bv the Opposition, the l^me Minister said that the plan of the Malabar 
Temple-Entry Act had not been abandoned. It would certainly come into Play 
where the tmstee was unwilling to act in consonance with general public fe^g* 
The present measure was necessary to protect the trustee who had the good sense 
to respond to public opinion where it was in favour removing the disabili^* 
Each measnrs, the Prime Minister observed, was necessary and supplemeDted the 
otiber. The Prime Minister hdd the view that the ascertainment of local ojdBion 
^ means of a vote would lead to unnecessary irritation, animosity and bitterness. 
Tliere was no certainty, in his opinion, that Banatanists and fundamentalists 
would relent in their opposition even after a referendum. To them temple-entry 
by Hari^B was one that shoitid be eternally opposed* *1 am jwniared to 
reconsider my poeition,** the Prime Minister said, *if an assunnoe ia lortnooming 
th^ onee um vote haa bean given in respect of a temj^e here or a tsmm tlm 
they will abide by it. But unfortunately, there is none In the oonntryS to-day 
who can make that dadaxatlon on tnmr behalf.** Nest-day, the 4|h «Mi 
BUI waa paiMd without f diaaaatient vqloe and amidat^ Imid ohaaSs IBSib ^ 
ABniateridiiMa. ona d tba aaModmaBli movid by Ina P* 
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the only member on the Opposition side who sogEeited cluuigee, wee rejected. 
All the amendments moved by the Prim* Minister, with a view to improving 
the Bill, were agreed to with little discussion. Opposition motions in the main 
sought to introduce the principle of referendum for the ascertainment of public 
opinion on the lines of the Malabar Temple-Entry Act. The Prime Minister, 
while not opposing the principle as such, contended that it was unnecessary to 
provide for the same method in more than one legislation. The principle of the 
vote would be applied wherever it was found necessary, he said. But the method 
of eliciting opinion by the Trustee or authority, through personal contacts among 
the people concerned would, in his view, be generally more satisfactory, as u 
would eliminate the chances of confusion and conflict that might arise in the 
ballot procedure. An i^reement by understanding, he urged, was much better 
than determination of the issue by mechanical majorities. Moreover, it was 
not easy to stipulate what should constitute the deciding majority. The Prime 
Minister, however, assured the House that both methods would stand side by side 
and would be resorted to as necessitated by circumstances and that the Government 
might be trusted to act properly. The Prime Minister reiterated that no political 
motive was bdiind the measure. It was conceived in a purely relijgious spirit, he 
said ; the Government moved in the matter in a religious spirit,- and it was 
in that spirit that he sought the co-operation of all, in the eriidication of 
a long-standing and obstinate custom. 

Abolition of Devadasi Bybtem 

7th. AUGUST ‘.—The Bill for the abolition of the Devadasi system, introduced 
to-day by Miss G. Ammanna Raja, was referred to a Select Committee, the Prime 
Minister not moving his motion for circulation of the Bill. 

Mr. Abdul Hameed Khan sought leave of the House to introduce his Bill 
for the prohibition of the publication oi news regarding horse races. 

The Rules under the Sales Tax Act were considered and approved with a 
few minor changes. 

Race News Fbobibition Bill 

8th. AUGUST By 124 votes to 24 to-day, the House refused leave to Mr. Abdul 
Uamid Khan (Moslem Ixiague) to introduce his Bill prohibiting the publication of 
race nows. Dr. P. Subharoyan, Minister for Law, opposing the grant of leavSL 
said that the Government contemplated introducing a measure of the kina 
proposed by Mr. Hamid Khan at the next session of the Assembly. 

I. M. B. Officbbh’ Posts 

The Assembly next adopted a resolution recommending to the Government to 
convey to the Secretary of State for India, its opinion that his recent orders in 
reserving certain specined posts in the Provinces to I. M. B. officers, were contrary 
to the spirit of Provincial Autonomy and that the orders should be revoked at 
once. Mr. T. 2*. Krishnamachari, who moved the resolution, received almost 
unanimous support. The hon. Dr. T. 8. 8. Rajan, Minister for Public Health, 
accepting it, on behalf of the Govomroent, congratulated the mover on his able 
presentation of ^ts, A public j^test Mainst the Secretary of State’s orders 
had become imperative, Dr. Rajan said, with a view to ensuring a measure of 
^ autonomy in the interests of medical administration. He assured the 
European members that in accepting the resolutioii, the Government were not 
actuated by any racial feeling or ill-will. The House then adjourned tine die. 


Special SeMion— Madrae— 26tli. October 1939 

Resolution on War 


The Aieembly, 


Thwe 


^nation, tiM^ met on the Oetohw tVM Jn at CTse 


iy summoned to consider the resolution on the war 


idanoe of members. All the galleries were packed to caMty. 


Many of the visitors had to "r^in home ~d(Mppo£ted as there waa not an ii^ oi 
*pace left in th e viMtora’ gallery. 

n , After oneation time, oooupied a few miira^. the /Toa’Ale Mt, C, 

C^ugofialMuristT, the Pkanier, atooa up amidat cImcm fam the Oongraia 
10 novo Ida Molation on the upr ciiaia, almilar to ^ one laofed 

hy the 
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Mdblim Leaguers’ Walk Out 

Tlie Muslim League Party staged a walkout following the Speaker’s disallow- 
cnce of the party's amendment of the Premier’s resolution. Mr. Hamid Khan, 
the leader of the Muslim League party, and twelve members of the party walked 
out after making a statement in the House. 

After the Premier's speech, Mr. Hamid Khan rose to move his amendment 
which ’inter alia’ stated that democratic parliamentary system of Government 
under the present constitution had failed and tncrofore it was unsuited to the condi- 
tions and genius of the people of India and therefore the entire problem of India’s 
future should be wholly reviewed and revised ‘dc novo’ and that the British Govern- 
ment should not make any commitment without the approval and consent of the 
Muslim L^ue. The Speaker, in disallowing the amendment, said that it was not 
relevant to the resolution before the House. The Bpcaker added if the mover wanted 
he could bring in a fresh resolution on the linos ot the amendment on another 
non-official day. 

Mr. Hamid Khan, aft«r making the following statement, walked outi, followed 
by members of his party, numbering TJ : — 

'’As the amendment of my parlv was deemed to be out of order by the chair 
and consequently disallowed, wn fed unable to take part in the deliberations on 
the resolution without stating the policy of the Muslim League in a definite and 
concrete form of an amendment. Ucncc, without meaning any disrespect to the 
chair, we walk out from the House.” 

Immediately after the Premier had moved the resolution formally, Kumara- 
rajah M. A. Muthia Chetty, I^eader of the OiMXisition, rose on a point of order. 
He said, according to rule 51 (4) of the Asscmhl^ rules, a member while speaking 
must not reflect u))on the conduct of His Majesty the King or the Governor- 
General. He contended that if it was not possible to have a free discussion without 
infringing this rule, such a resolution must be ruled out. He added : 

“The resolution expresses the regret of this House that the British Government 
have made India a pai'ticipant in this war between Great Britain and Germany 
without the consent of India.” His contention was that the British Government 
had not made India a participant in this war. It was His Majesty the King- 
Emperor who was at war with Germany. The participation of Inaia in Uie war, ne 
said, was not the result of any action on the part ot the British Government, but 
the direct out-come of His Majesty’s action. It was, therefore, impossible to discuss 
this resolution without casting reflection upon the conduct of His Majesty the King. 

The Speaker ruled that he did not think that the resolution came within the 
scope of rule 51 W at all. He held thei’e would not be a handi(‘ap to the discussion 
■B stated by the Leader of the Opiiosition. He, therefore, ruled out the point or 
order. Bir A. T, Pannireelvam asked whether the previous sanction of the Governor 
was obtained to the resolution, as it referred to a state of war between His Majesty 
and a foreign State. 

The Premier replied that the sanction of the Governor was obtained both for 
summoning the Assembly as well as for the resolution. He added it was not a 
matter connected with rdation between His Majesty and Germany, but entirely and 
solely a matter concerning the people of India. 

After movi^ the resolution the Premier referred to the amendment tabled 
Mntly by Mr. K. Baehyam and Srimatbl Kutti Ammalu Ammal (Congress party 
meml^) and said that he proposed to accept the same. Speaking on the resolu' 
tion, the Premier referred to the point of order raised by the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion and said the theory that if the King-Emperor hM deolard war all oiti^ of 
the nation were also at war, was absolutely correct according to ancient text books 
of oonstitntional law. But sometimes upheavals had taken place on account of 
the "too exact correctness” of that doctrine itsdf. He stated that various Domi- 
nhm Parliaments hod since the declaration of war considered the very question 
whether it was right and proper that their people also should be at war with 
Germany. The Indian people were in a condition in which according to their 
polidcal status they could be declared to be at war with any body. "Let ns not 
in OUT ihdtered emtence imagine that war is a kind of newspaper news. "X elabn 
that whatever may be the Oonstitntion and whatever be the law, we the people of 
India are entitled to consider and examine the question whether there has heen a 
jostiflable reason for us to be at war with another people and also whethsv It is 
to follow it up in notion. It was r4^ and pfroper and not only nqj i ie l 
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that the people of India, the thinking people of India (laughter) should oousider 
seriously whether it was right after all, and not lor the adult people of a 
country or a shire in England or Scotland but for the whole population of IndiiL 
to bp ordered out immediately unless the matter was explained to them and 
they knew why they should be at war. 

Continuing, the Premier referred to Mahatma Gandhi’s first statement at 
Simla and said that members of the British Parliament welcomed Uio statement 
warmly and used Mahatma Gandhi’s statement in the debate in the House of 
Lonls to show that Mahatma Gandhi had himself given his spiritual approval to 
the step taken by the British Government. Mr. Kajagopalachariar said, ‘'Surely 
if one statement was welcome another also must be welcomed.” llie Indian 
people were a large population with a great culture and with a civilisation and a 
history behind them and if they should be successfully declared to be at war it 
would have been better if they had been consulted before in the matter. As a 
mere matter of commonsense and wisdom, apart from humanity and the doctrine 
of right and wrong, it would have been well if Britain had taken India into 
confidence. Therefore, the people of India protested against ^ procedure 
adopted by the British. The Ministry, said the Premier, had decided to ac^t 
the position reached by the Congress Working Committee and to resign. The 
first reason for the decision was that the people of India keenly felt that it was 
not right that another Government far away from them ^ould simply decide 
foi the Indian people that they were at war with another country. Not only 
had the decision that the people of India were at war with Germany been taken 
without consulting the ]^ple either soon after the declaration of war or In 
connection with the business to be undertaken in the matter, but the British 
Governniont had passed laws without consulting the provincial Governments, 
whereby even the modicum of autonomy allows to the provinces had beoi 
taken away. ‘If the provincial Government do not conduct the war each by 
Itself, still there is tO'day no other Government in India which can be said to 
icprescnt democracy or to bo woiking under any form of democracy. Therefoie, 
ni the absence oi a proper democmtic Government at the centre, the varioua 
provincial Governments were a handy machinery. Instead of strengthening 
them, the British Government, through the Bccretary of State for India, has taken 
away the entire power of these Governments in respect of the legislature and the 
executive in various matters.” 


Mr. W. K. M. Langley (European Group) vehemently protested against 
summoning of a special session in order to register the flat of a “caucus” sitting 
behind closed doom in Wardlm which without any responsibility to the electorates* 

C umes to dioate to the assemblicB of the various provinces. I’rocecding, Mr. 
gl^ ohi^ted to the claims of the Congress to represent the whole of India and 
Indian continent as “unjustifiable” on plain facts It was regrettable, he said, that 
the Congress I^rty should have rejected the Viceroy’s proposals for the formation 
of a consultative group. He contended that many people well disposed towards 
Indian aspirations regarded the present situation created by the Congress Party as 
an attempt to use ^e difficulties which confronted the British Government not as 
an occasion to support the defence of the liberties of the world but as an opportunity 
to squeeie an advantage not for India as a whole but for an exteuaiou of the powers 
Of the Congress party at the expense of other interests in this country. 

Mr. K. Baahyam (Congress) moving the amendment standing in the joint 
namm of himself and Srimathi KutU Ammalu Amma wanted to delete the 
concluding portion of the Premier’s resolution and add the following at the end : 
in view of the failure of the British Government to meet India’s just demand on 
tois occasion, and of the far-readiing gravity of the eonsequenoes Involved in tueh 
failure, thk Assembly, while expresring its fullest eonfidmoe in the Ministry and 
i^mlising the grave setback to goM government and progreas in the province whkdi 
tow withdrawal will oauee, fully approve of the Miniat^’s intmitiion to tender its 
fesignajion to H, E. the Oovemor,” 

^e Prem/ur formally agreed to the amendment. , . ... 

6 Whtoh SnSln mw now engaged had been uodntolpBn to |* 
ISS? i!" eett-e^floe for pramoi^ the cause of fiee^m damoeAvl^ 
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CongnBB would have done well if it had followed ''this wise lead.” He disputed the 
OdoeresB claim to represent all the minorities. He suggested that even as matters 
stood UHlay the various parties in the country should meet together and frame an 
agreed constitution and ask the British Government to accept it. 

Mr. Baaheer Ahmed Sayeed (Muslim Independent) acclaimed the Oongress 
Working Committee’s decision calling upon the Congress ministries to resign as a 
right and appropriate reply to the Viceroy's unfortunate declaration. The resolution, 
he afRrmed, was quite in conformity with the objects of the Muslim League .as 
well. "Let us not miss the wood for the tree”, he said, and added there was 
absolutely no necessity for any Muslim to be aggrieved over this resolution. 


Replying to the debate, the Premier expressed his gratitude and appreciation 
of the kind words uttered by more than one member of the opposition in rep^ard 
to what the Congress had done hitherto. "We have been carrying on a just admmis* 
tration”, continue the Premier, "and we have done everything necessary for the 
protection of the claims of the minorities and we were not unfair to anybody.” 
Referring to the criticism that the Congrras had claimed for itself the right to 
decide the future Constitution of India, he said : "the Congress is not claiming any 
such thing ; on the contrary the Congress stated that the people of India snould 
decide what her constitution should be and in so many terms it was made clear 
to the Viceroy and the world that the Congress is not claiming for itself the right 
to make a constitution. Mr. RajagopalBcnaTiaT continued : If a proper Central 
Government had been created on right lin^. whether for the immediate present or 
for all time and if that Government had asked the provincial Governments parti- 
cular powers on the ground that the transfer would be more convenient in the 
present situation, then the position would have been wholly different. Proceeding, 
the Premier referred to the Congress demand and said that the declaration askra 
for was not one considered as a quid pro ouo for service to be rendered. 
India did not ask for assesBors’ verdict as to her fitness as to whether Indians 
were sufficiently united, sufficiently agreed among themselveB and sufficiently 
strong. They asked what the British Government’s intention would be when the 
Indian people agreed among themselves and united together. But the declaration 
as made had not only been disappointing, but had caused great resentment among 
the people. Mr. Rajagopalachanar reject^ the proposal of a Consultative Committee 
in connection with war work. Great Britun could have, if th^ willed, brought 
into existence a condition giving colour and flavour of sincerity and actuality to 
their intention at present and thus speed the working of the war machinery in the 
country. This would have enabled the provincial Governments to bring the people 
of the countryside in touch with them. Concluding, the Premier appraled to the 
members of the Opposition that on a critical occasion like the present they 
should all fall in line with them, sinking all differences. "This resolution will 
be the glimpM of the full freedom and unity of India. Britain has told us our 
disease and it is for us to find the remedy. We are entitled on behalf of India 
to say that we cannot go on like this. Thinkinc people are i^eed that we should 
proceed as we have decided to. It was not as if the resignatmn did not Involve 
much sacrifice. It did involve enormous amount of sacrifice. We have undertidien 
A great responsibility and I want the House to give its unqualified approval to 
the resolution.” 

The joint amendment of Mr. K. Baehyam and ^ Brimathi KutH Ammalu 
Ammal was accepted by the Premier. The House then adjourned aine die. 


The Madras Legislative Council 


Augoel Settion— Madraf— 7th. to 9th. Augiut 1939 

TbB TBMPLS-BhTBT IrdBHNITY BlUi 

The Amit teiiioD of the Madras Legislative Council oommeneedilt wedon at 
Madras on the 7th. Amet ivm under, the presidency of the hon. Dr. MM 
The Te&ple-Entry AuUKffisatloa and Indemnity Bill, m passed h$ the 
em introduced by the Premier^ Mr. C. B€^ie^fop<uaekariar, iho mohd that the Bui 
taken into oonsidention* 
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The motion was opposed by the Right Hon’ble V. 8. Srinivasa Sastri and 
Mr. T. C. Srinivasa Iyengar^ while Bir JT. V. Reddi supported It. 

I^Bcing his fory-minute speech, which was heara with rapt attention, with 
the statement that he was a friend of the Temple-Entry movement and that the 
reform should be effected with the least possible dday, Mr. Sastri said that the 
present legislation for the purpose was a highly irregular and improper method 
to achieve a great social reform. He urged that a Government whioh lightly 
introduced an indemnity Bill to carry out a piece of social rdorm, was not to 
be trusted with the power of declaring whether in a given case the trustees' 
opinion was formed on proper or sufficient grounds. Mr. Bastri characterised the 
Bill as a legislation supersraing and cancelling the Malabar Temple-Entry Act ; and 
asked whewer this ‘‘supplementary” method, as the Premier called it, carried with 
it the guarantee that it would be un-attended not merely by any physical 
disturbance but by what was far more important, discontent of the heart, whioh 
could not express itself. If the principle of the present Bill was conceded, Mr. Sastri 
feared, there was nothing to prevent the Ministers from applying it to iwrarian and 
economic reform, having re^rd to the huge and “servile” majority fa^ind them. 
Sir K. V. Reddi, who followed, complimented Mr. Sastri on. his “masterly 
speech”; but observ^ that it lacked any concrete suggestion. Absolutely no use 
there was. Sir Eurma observed, in profuse expressions of syinpathy for the 
reform, if they were not translated into tangible action. The Irime Minister, 
in his view, had done the right thing under the circumstances and deserved public 
approbation for acting with courage, in dealiim with an unfair, unjust and wicked 
custom. Mr. T. C. Srtnivasa Iyengar, who also spoke forcefully on the subject, 
expressed the view that it should not be left to the trustee to gauge public opinion ; 
and it was dangerous. If public opinion was to be ascertain^ by means ol^er 
than the ballot-box, he suggestkl that a representative commission might be set 
up for the purpose. The discussion was not over, when the House adjourned till 
the next-day, tne 8th. August, when Mr. A, Rangaswami Iyengar stressed the fine 
spade-work that had been done by the reformers in Madura and characterised the 
opposition to the measure as engineered. The hon. Mr. T. Prakasam supported the 
Bill, while Mr. N. R. Samiappa Afudaliar, Leader of the Opposition, gave vent to a 
feeling that the Bill was intended “to divert attention from the policy ot the Govern- 
ment which had created misgivings in the public mind,” In the course of a fighting 
speech, the hon. Mr. C, Raiagopalachanar replied to the various points made by 
toe Opposition speakers. While expressing his gratitude to Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar 
for having defended the issue of the Ordinance, the Prime Minister said Aat 
he was as solicitous as Mr. Sastriar that the means must be worthy of the end. He 
referred again to the binding character of the Poraa Pact and concluded with 
an appeal to the members on the other side to throw their full weight on the 
side of the reform and to get all the temples opened when the Bill was pass^. 
The motion that the Bill be taken into consideration was passed and all the clauses 
were approved. After Mr. Srinivasa Sastriar had further e^lained his attitude and 
the Prime Minister had replied during the third reading, the Bill was passed 
into law. The Council then adjourned. 

Bios Imports from Borma 


The Counoil to-day passed the following resolution moved by Bir K, V, Reddi : 

“This Counoil recommends to the Government to urge upon the Government 
of India the importance and necessity of their not finally entering into any 
Trade Agreement with Burma without communicating befordiand the proposed 
wnns to this Government and without obtaining the views of this Government 
wd of the Legislature of ' tiiis Piovinoe on any proposed terns regarding the 
tne imports of Burma rice into this Piovinoe and further to request the Govem- 
nient of India to reserve to themseNiS' certain amount of control over the 
impo^ of Bnnna rice into India geMnliy and into this piovinoe perti* 


In moving the reeolation, Sir. JT. F. Reddi said that the resolntioB reqneeted^ 
the Madras Government to ^induce the Government of India to inform then 
of the toms of ti^ negotiations that were being carried on, so that tb 
uprm IMv opinion on the pointe. He laid he need not em p^ slie the importwiee 
w immwving toie eoonomio conation of the Frovinee. Ihej were afl aineed 
w abonTw per cent of the pomlato in this Provimm was tmA mFbmk 
^ prr cent efthe pcpnlation lived enSe huid, that the oondittooi ef the tyoto 
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were miserable, that the ryots were chronically indebted and that some attempts 
should be made to improve their conditions. Attempts had been made and were 
being made by the present Government but the step that he had suggested was 
another step in the same direction. Opening the Industrial Museum in Madras, 
the Minister for Bevenue was reported to have stated that the Government 
intended to bring all the resources at their command to enable agriculturists to 
receive a fair return for their labour and to ensure to them a fair economic 
price for paddy and other cereals. If the member would say so, it was the 
right policy to bo adopted and the whole country would oe indebted to 
the B^enue Minister if this policy was implemented by effective practical 
steps. Bestriction of the import of Burma rice was the first step in that direction. 
Bir E. V. Beddi next pointed out that the production of rice occupied 
an important place as compared with the other products. Taking rice, wheat, 
sugarcane, oilseeds and cotton, the five principal products of the country, they 
would find that rice occupied the first place. Taking the figures for X9HS-1933, 
rice accounted for 277.6 crores of rupees or a percentage of 51.72 of the total 
value of the agricultural produce of India. Wheat accounted for 47.48 crores or a 
percentage of nine, oilseeds for 40.04 or eight per cent, sugarcane for 37,33 crores 
or seven per cent and cotton for 22.23 crores or four per cent. Bice had the 
most important economic value and yet it had not received any protection from 
the Government of India. On the other baud, wheat and sugarcane had received 
protection at their hands. 

Mr. Oiri then made this brief statement : 

“The subject of imports of Burma rice has been under correspondence with 
the Government of India since l^cmber 1937. The Government are in full 
sympathy with the object underlying the resolution. It is the desire of this 
Government to restrict the imports of rice from Burma with a view to raise the 
price level of local rice, consistent with the interests of the consumer. 

“Since, however, these restrictions cannot be imposed so long as India and 
Burma (Trade Begulation) Order, 1937, is in force, the Government of India were 
requested to terminate the operation of the Order at the earliest opportunity, i. e., 
Ist April 1940, by giving notice of termination to the Governor of Buima not later 
than Slst March 1939. 

*lii response to our representations, the Government of India have replied 
recently, stating that when the actual trade negotiations with Burma are opened, 
it is the intention of the Government of India to consult all the interests concerned 
before any decisive step was taken. They have further assured the Government 
of Madras that not only will the representations this Government have already 
made be taken into account but also that this Government will bo given an 
opportunity to make further repi'csciitatious before any conclusive action is taken.” 

Speaking on the merits of the subject, the bon. Mr. S. Ramanathan, Minister 
for Public Information, who followed, said that there was no doubt whatever that 
the quantity of rice that was imported into this Province reacted adversely on the 
piosperiw of the people as a whole. The quantity of rice imported might not be 
much. Ihat quantity might even be uecessa^. But it was a fact that it depressed 
fhe price l«svel of this commodity, so essential for the well-being of the Province, 
out of all proportions, and affected vitaJly the economic conj^tion of the people. It 
was well-known that all the necessary quantity of paddy ivas not grown in this 
Provinoe, becanae production of paddy was uneconomio. Agfioulture, like any« other 
induBtiry, was a profession. A man took to a profession aod continued in it, only 
if he eould get a decent livelihood. It was common ground between him and Sir 
Kurma that there was no necessity whatever for this rrovinoe to import any rice 
from any fore^ country, much less from Burma. What was it that they saw in 
Burma f As mr Kurma stated, there were peculiar natural advantages for Ae 
cultivation of paddy in Burma. Madras ''had to construct dams, anicuts, channels 
and irrigation systema ; and had to impose irrigation cess towards the cost of their 
maintenance. In Burma there was no need for costly irrigation promts. Again, 
peoide ttom Mimras were agricultural IMxnnera in Burma ; toes were allowed to go 
there under a sbortidghted policy. The rice produced by them was expqrted to 
Madras to oreate more unemploymant here. 

The xebolution was put to the House and passed. The CounoU then adlomsd 

Mua die. 



The U. P. Legislative Assembly 

Monsoon Session — Lucknow— 12th. to 22nd. July 1939 

Bhia-Bunni Tangle 

The Monsoon session of the U. F. Legislative Assembly commenced at Lucknow 
on the 13th. July 1030. Five adjournment motions wore moved. Four of them 
(Iciilt with the Tiolicc firing in Cawnporo on June 20 and one with the police firing 
at Imambara Asafai on July 6. Of the first four, Mr. Abiul Hakim, Deputy 
Bleaker, admitted the first moved by Mr. Muhammad HKaq Khan, while the 
other three were withdrawn. Uc also admitted the fifth moved by Mr. Alt Zaheer, 
The I’remier, Pandit G. B. Pant, otM'Osed the motions as their discussion on the 
floor of the House would be prejudicial to the public interest. He, regretted that 
fho iiolice had (o resort to firing. Mr. Alt ZaheePa adjournment motion to 
discuss the police firing at Imambara Asafai on July 6 was withdrawn after a 
(liHciiBsion lasting one and a half hours. The Muslim l^eogue membera did not 
Bujjport the motion nor dnl it ro<!cive support from any other quarter. All sections 
of the House unanimously expressed the wish that the Hhia*Sunni tangle should 
lie ended as soou as possinle. The Premier, Pandit Q. B. Pant, deeply deplored 
lh<> filing and said : “There have arisen occasions in every country in the worjd 
Mhen the administration had to countenance measures which b^ame inevitable in 
order to ward off greater danger. That alone could be justification for such 
nction.” The Premier appealed to Muslim loaders to exert their influence to briM 
about a settlement of tne present dispute and assured the House that if two-thiroi 
of the Sunni and Bhia members of the Legislature arrived at a formula, the 
(Jovernment would pay the greatest respect to it. The Premier added that he 
would like to meet Muslim members of the Assembly in this connection. 

I'he Assembly, adopted a resolution demanding that the Federal Legislature 
should control iirdduction and distribution of drugs, medicines and biological 
pioducts. 

The House passed the Employments Tax Bill as amended by the Upper 
House. The House also adopted the Consolidation of Holdings Rill as amended 
by the Council, the Maternity Benefit Amendment Bill and the Oudh Laws 
Amendment Bill. 

CowNpUR Folios Firing 

14th. JULY The police firing in Cawpore on June 10 last, where there 
was rornmunal rioting in that city, was discasBed to-d^ when Mr. lahaq Khan, 
Muslim Lcttguer, moved an adjournment motion. The motion was ultimately 
talked out. ^he Premier, Pandit G. B. Pant, replying to criticisms of the 
Government’s policy* refuted the arguments o£ Nawobcada Liaqat Ali Khan and 
asked if the firing and the rioU bad not taken place 4n Oawnpore previously 
and the Nawabzada was not aware of them. The Premier admitted that oe could 
not say that he was satisfied with the work of each, and ^ory pdioe Muued a 
lot of overhauling, but at the same time to impute drastic t^nge to Uawnpora 
police would be j^hly unfair. Heferring to toe Nawab of C&hatarf*B 
tor an impartial p^lio inquiry, Paudit Pant reminded the House of the Tanda 
enquiry to oondnet whieh Mr. Juetioe Yorke bad been appointed lU the etpw 
understanding the Muslim Leiqiue would oo-operate. But later on, when 

the Lea^e found that nothing would be oovered up, they backed out on a lame 
excuse. “We, will think of holding an enquiry if you pn really earnest almt 
It,” condludM the Pr^ier. A Hindu woman was wot and wOBnaed by a poiiw 
constable on patrol duty in Benares on Jane 5 and on a ntaRlstenal miOT. it 
was held that the firing wae not jnetified and hence a case had hew losUtn^ 
The Ftemier Inrther stated VbMt all ChWemment eervante. wheUw in 
police or othsirwiie, were etrictly enjoiiied and reminded to obewvoetiiot 
ppartiaUty in dealing wHh the pnbUe and warned thet^ eny me found to 
have oftm.iniia>i hiee would he regardediju boviog eonmdtted a eedom hreerih of 
diio^iUiMaH) faaUMi nMtOnUj. 
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Aobigultubists Debt Bedemption Bill 
to 19fh. JULY An important change, pvoviding for redemption of nsufruc- 
tarary morteageB and for cancellation of mortgages of over 30 vears was passed to- 
day when Uie debate was resumed on the Agriculturists’ and Workmen’s Debt 
Rraemption Bill. Next day, the 18th. Jnly, the House passed the second 
reading of the Bill, after which, on a motion of the Revenue Minister, the 
Regulation of Credit Bill was reforrea to a Select Committee. Next day, the 19th. July, 
the Assembly passed the Agriculturists and Workmen’s Debt Redemption Bill. The 
House agreed to reject the amendment suggested by the Upper House seeking to 
repeal the clause of the Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill relating to transfer of 
certidn cases pending before civil courts to revenue courts. 

Arbexbb of Rent Remisbion Bill 

The House thereafter took up consideration of the Arrears of Rent Remission 
Bill. In the course of the first reading, the Oppositionists alleged that the 
Government were dealing unfairly with the zemindars. The proper authorities, it 
was contended, would be moved, to declare the measure illegal as being against the 
provisions of the Government of India Act. Mr. V. D. Tnpathi uttered a warning 
that the kisan agitation, which was now seething underneath, would flare up, and 
swallow the zemindars if they maintained their present attitude. Next day, the 
20th. July, the Assembly passra the Bill, by which arrears of rent, the recovery of 
which had been stayed by recent legislation, would be remitted except in the ense of 
persons who were expects to be able to pay their arrears without hardship. Speaking 
on the motion for consideration of the Bill, the Premier, Fandit Oovind Vallahh 
Pant said that his inquiries showed that arrears as shown in the zemindars’ books 
were not always genuine, but were more or less fictitious ones. Wherever there 
were real arrears of rent these were due to utter inability of the tenants to pay. 
If those arrears were wined out, there would not be much harm to zamindars. 
Inquiries showed that the benefits of rent remission did not reach the tenants in all 
cases, but the zemindars alone derived the benefit of remission of revenue in various 
districts. 

Mrs. Vijayalaxmi Pandit. Minister for Local Self-Government, next introduced 
the ^District Boards (Second Amendment) Bill. 

Encumbered Estates Amend. Bill 

21bI. JULY The House passed to-day the Encumbered Estates Amendment Bill 
as amended by the Omneil. Two amendments moved by the Opposition were rejected. 

On the motion of Mrs. Vijaya Lakahmi Pandit, Minister for Local Self- 
Government, the District Boards (6<^nd Amendment) Bill was Tefoneied to a Select 
Committee. 

Tlie House also accepted the amendments made by the Upper House in the 
U. P. Indian Medicine Bill. 

After the introduction of the Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the 
House adjourned. 

New Road Proobaiiue 

83nd. JULY Hie monsoon session of the Aseembly concluded ' *lo-day 
after a sitting forced on the Government by non-ofi9cial members desirous of 
ventilating the views of their oonstituenoies regarding roads which should be 
included m the new rood programme of the Government to be financed by a loon. 

Money-lendebb' Bill 

Hie Government took od^tage of the additional sitting to move oonsideiwtion 
of the Moneylenders’ Bill os amende by a select committee. Important d^ges 
made In the Bill by the select committee were few. After a great dail of mUSs of 
provincial and other enactments, the committee finally decided to use the defiiiidon 

’’moneylender” taken from the English Moneylenders Act of 190^ This 
definition stood the , test of time and apparently achieved the parpqee for whitdi 
it was intended— of distinguishing between moneylending tnmsactiouB and ordi- 
nary business transactions. Another change mode in w BUI provided tint a 
moneylmder shell olio maintain a pi#er account of loans advanced before the 
eommemoement of the Act. The Bill oa amended by the select committee was 
BoAU Dbvblopiibex FEOOEAmU 

Diseasoion of the road development prugrunme gave an onportoni^ In |wo 4 
dseen ttemben to state the pmt of vim of sooelllMiMiai. • 
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idme rnemben who tried to lift thdr ergument berond the paroehUl vie#. 
Mr. Tahtr f/u§atn suggested that Lucknow should be linked to Neoti bj 
to enable people to eat the mangoes of Neoti. Mr. Phool Singh thought that 
the road connecting Lhaksar with Nuibabad via Hardwar would sen'e triple 
nurpose of linking the U. P. with the Punjab, providing an additional ouuM 
tor heavy traffic during melaB at Hardwar and better communications for the 
sugar cane area. Mr. Fagooq felt that some Ministers' home constituenoies 
would fare bettor under the rood programme than other deserving areas. He and 
Mr. Mohanlal Oautam drew particular attention to the claims of Gorakhpur which 
had half the number of sugar mills in the province and needed ro^ communications. 
Ml. Mahabtr Tyagi put in a forceful plea for the Ministry. He thought that ever 
since the time of the Emi eror Sher Snah, a new roarl programme was always first 
to touch the imagination of the people. He asked critics to take a composite view 
of the proposed structure and not judge it by individual items. He made an 
interesting suggestion— that while fixing stones denoting miles the Government 
should carve on these stones some national slogans, including those preaching the 
gospel of prohibition. Mr. Hafiz Ibrahim^ summing up, gave an assurance that 
the various suggestions for including roads in the prognamme would be examined 
and that some of these which were reasonable would be accepted.' Thereafter the 
Assembly adjourned ztne die. 


October Session— Lucknow— 3rd. Oct to 30th. October 1939 


Financial Position op tbb Province 


An important statement on the financial position of the province was made 
by the EHucation Minister when the Assembly, commenced its October session at 
Lucknow on the Srd. October 1989. 

The hon. Mr. Sampurnanand, Education Minister, speaking on behalf of the 
Premier, made a statement oo the financial position of the province. He refuted 
criticisms in certain quaiters that the Government, cither due to delay or weakoeaa 
in the credit of the Government, had failed to float the proposed loans before l^e 
war broke out and pointed out how the Reserve Bank had drawn up a time-tabla 
for Provincial and Central Government loans based not on the credit of the 
Governments concerned but ou a consideration of their requirements. Owing to 
the rapidly changing international situation, the Reserve Bank was compelled to 
change the time-table. Thus neither their credit nor any question of Government’s 
unpreparedness had anything to do with the flotation of the proposed loans. To 
meet the siluatiou that had arisen due to failure to get a loan, the Government 
had to out expenditure, said Mr. Sampurnanand. The Government departments 
were subjected to scrutiny and appreciable savings in this year’s budget had been 
efieoted without starving the nation-building activities. The Government last 
week floated one crore worth of Treasury Bills and were keeping in close touch 
with the Oovernihent of Indie and the Reserve Bank. Opposition speakers, led 
by Sir J. P. Srivaetava and the Nawab c/ Chattari^ wented an ^portunity to 
usQues this statement also and the Government agreed to grant time for it after 
the conclusion of consideration of the Tenancy Bill. 

The Tenancy Bill 


4Ui. <K7TOBEB The labours of the Qovemment, 
of two years, bore fruit to-^y when one of the most importani 


spread over 
nt tboui 


a period 
igh contentiooe 


of legielatioo initiated by them, namely, Ae l^nancy Bill, was adopted by 
the Assembly, ineprimraUng the amendments made by the Council. 

During tj^ UMt two da)^, the House disposed with Ikbtning 
di)out fiv^uildred amendmeute made by the Upper Houm ^ 

SWHWtlM inoludlDB Biahweehwar Dayai, the Nawab of Chbatteri and 

Nawab xf^m ad Yusuf critid^ the meesm while the offldal epohaamto 
■trtefied how the Bill kept the balance even between the dunipdare and the tensiit. 


mvinoee were pemetty eodnd end the aon-fioatatton by the u. P. 

of the 

BfMon 

3D 


a loan oi two oroiee waa not due to eay dd«on JIIB paii 
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orer hit financial statement made on Tuesday last. Opposition speakers led by 
Bir. J, P. Srtvantava, Nawab Sir Mohammad Yuauf, the Natoab of Chattan, 
and Captain Pocock criticised the Qoveniment for not floating the loan before 
the var. They said that the Government thereby had put the province to loss by 
way of interest of nearly Bs. 90 lakhs. Mr. Bampurnanand, replying to questions 
raised by the speakers, explained how since June the Provincial and Central 
Governments had been in the market for loans, Madras and Central Provinces 
floating loans on Juno 21, the Government of India on July 5 and the Punjab on 
August 16 and war was declared in tioptomber. Dealing with the history of 
the Government’s indebtedness for which the proposed loan had become necessary, 
the Minister said that on April 1, 1937, when Provincial Autonomy was inaugurated, 
they were saddled with a deficit of Us. 33 crorea. He unfolded the Government’s 
programme to effect economies this year which aggregate^.! to Rs. 6U to 70 lakhs. 

Power Alchol Bill 

The Power Alcohol Bill, as passed by the Upper House, was next adopted. Dr. 
N. K. Katju, Minister for Justice, moving consideration of the Bill pointed 

out that it would result in great benefit to the province, where about seven 
million gallons of petrol were consum^i. He added that mixture of 20 per 
cent power alcohol with pcrtol as recommended by experts was innocuous and 
it was expected that sixteen lakhs of gallons of petrol would be displaced by 

power alcohol. 'Jlie measure would also provide employment to a large number 
of youngmen. 

Resolution on War 

27th. OCTOBER t— One of the most momentous sessions of the Assembly, 
specially summoned to discuss the war resolution met to-day. All the Ministers 
excepting the Premier, who came in after question time, and almost all the 
members were present in their seats, while the galleries, including the ladies’ 

S lleriea. were packed to cai>acity and the approaches to the Chamber were 
ronged by visitors. 

The Premier rose at 12-40 to move his resolution. As he was still in 
todifierent health, the Speaker suggested that he might speak sitting. The Premier 

thanked the House for the welcome they had accorded him and the courteous 

eonsideration and generosity that had always been shown to him by every individual 
member of the House. He then moved the war resolution. 

Raja Biaheahwar Dayal, raising a point of order, contended that under 
rules 33 and 36 and Standing Order No. 17 the resolution was out of order 
inasmuoh as they could make no reference to the action or conduct of His 
Majesty the King Emperor. Uis Excellency the Viceory or the ^vetnor. The 
Speaker ruled out the point of order. 

Commending the resolution to the House, Pandit Oovind Ballahh Pant 
said it was of surpassing importance and earnestly hoped that the vital problems 
with which it dealt would be discussed in an atmosphere free from anger, passion 
or bitterness and with a just and correct appreciation of the momentons jusd 
fgr-reaohing nature of the issues involved. The resolution consisted of tom 
paragraphs, of which the first and the tifird voiced the feelings of regret which 
oertun acts of the British Govern oMot and statement issued by Viceroy 
on October 17 had produced in the minds of the people df this country. The 
second paragraph contained concrete proposals and it was to this he ahmd 
to invite toe attention of the House. Indiana were told that the war was bHng 
fonght for putting an end to amreaaion. for ma^g the world aato for democim, 
for saving the people of toe world from the bondage of fear and lor 
settled peace. The rame Minister of England had stated in a spei^ fust a 
fortnight ago that surrender to wrong-doing would spell (he extinotioo of all 
hope and the annihilation of all those values of , life which had, thio^ ths 
oentuiies, been at once the mark tmd inspiration of human progress. The passage 
from Mr. OhsmberlalifMf’' speech had also been quoted by the Vloe^ ui ms 
recent dedvation ci the war aims ot the allies. The attitude of India at regards 
the msiq^ points at bsue was pafec^ clear, said Fkndlt Pant, NatlniiaUat 
qcdnkm in uis country, had been and was sternly opposed to Naosm aM ah 
tos statement of the OongrsM Workiii|; Committee baa repsati^y dselaveih It waa 
an satire disapproval of the ideology and prsodee of Fasdiu and Maaiaai aiid 
tbeli gl o ri^ato nf war and videnoe and the aappressiem of the hiuahn 
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The OongresB had similarly condemned the aggreMlon in which the Karia and 
racists repeatedly indulged nnd their sweming awav of well established prinoiplea and 
recognised standards of civil behaviour. The Working Committee had also unhesita- 
tingly condemned the latest aggression of the German Government against 
Poland and expressed its genuine sympathy with those who were its viotlms. 
The people of India, as had been abundantly made clear by the Congress, were 
interested in the suppression and elimination of all those systems and methods 
which lesulted directly in human degradation and the imposition of alien will and 
domination of any people, since all these tended not only to the demoralisadon 
and weakening of the victims of such methods but ultimately recoiled also on the 
aggressor. ‘‘Let us then fully appreciate”, added Pandit Pant, “the character and 
implications of the malady which has gripped the world and from which It has 
to lie saved. Let us also take note of the objective which all those Intei'ested 
ill establishing genuine peace and preserving human dignity and 
freedom desire. India shares the views and the aspirations of those who 
are so interested and it is the duty of us all to determine how this objective 
can and should be achieved.” Pandit Pant dealt with the equilibrium that was 
to be in the international sphere and said that if the princlplci of democracy 
and freedom were to prevail then independence of India must be accepted as a 
condition precedent to the fulfilment of this noble purpose. ”When, therefore, 
we ask for a declaration and recognition of the principle of Indian independence, 
we are neither bargaining nor meaning any selfish advantage. We are aa much 
interested as any other country in the peace and happiness of humanity and it it 
as much our right as our duty to see it that the sacrifices which unsophistica- 
ted people are asked to make bear rich fruit and the noble and inapiring slogans 
which experienced politicians employ to secure the co-operation of the general public 
are fully respected. It was for that we insisted on a declaiwtion of Indian 
independence, the reco^ition of the principle of self-determination for India. It 
was in the interest of Britain and France that India should attain independence. 
It is in the interest of England that she should realise this, as the sanda of time 
are running shoit. She had already generated enough bitterness against hersall 
in this land and it will not be to her advance if, after becoming free, India 
carries with her bitter memoiiee of her association with England. It is unthinkable 
that this land of ours, with its civilisation, with its traditions and with such a 
large population, should be expected to continue as a vassal of an insular state 
thousand of miles away from her. There is yet room for friendship. There may 
be even room for partnership, provided we allow reason to prevail against any pre- 
judice and racial arrogance and provided we practice the principles we profees ; as 
■Hitler has been told, *not words, out deeds are needed’. We do not want any new 
constitution to be evolved while the war is on, not that this is impossible”. 

Pandit Pant characterised tlie accusation that the Congress was bargaining as 
a travesty of facts. Why should they be blamed if they said that if their co-opera- 
tion was called for, it would be available, provided that it was made worth their 
while in the notional as well as in the international interest to offer it ? *We are 
'eady”, he dedared, **10 make sacrifices in common with England, if she so chooses, 
for making the world safe for demooracy but if she spurns this offer and xejecta 
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that the leiponsLbiUty is ours that there are dlffereuces among lu and that theie 
muat be borne in mind. It is sad to think that our differences should be exploited.*' 

Pandit Pant refuted the charge that the Congress had no right to speak for 
India* and observed that the Congress did not claim any privilege for itself. The 
Congress wanted a democratic system. It wanted the popular voice to prevail. 
Any reference to internal differences was really irrelevant. Independence had to 
be determined vis a vis Qi*eat Britain. The vital issue was whether England was 
prepared to accept the right of India for self-determination. “We are determined 
to achieve the aims which we have set before us and we are prepared to adopt 
every honourable course to put an end to the process of suppression which is in 
alliance with the forces of reaction and is responsible for the moral anarchy that 
is prevailing in the world, so that humanity may go on advancing through hberty, 
equality and fraternity'*, concluded the Premier. 

Raja Biahweahwar Dayal Seth moved the deletion of the original resolution 
and its substitution by the following : — 

“This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them, to His Majesty’s Government that this Assembly 
assures them of its full co-operation in the prosecution of the war which Great 
Britain has declared on Germany in order to combat German aggression and to 
destroy the menace to the peace oi the world. 

’’This Assembly further urges upon His Majesty’s Government the desirability 
of taking steps soon after the termination of the war for making the necessary 
changes in the Government of India Act of 19d5 to the satisfaction of the people 
of India, including landlords and other classes and minorities, in order that India 
may attain Dominion Status as early as possible” (Giles of Shame). 

Raja Biahweahwar Dayal said that the resolution moved by the Premier 
was unfortunate and he had thereby done a disservice to the motherland. He did 
not mean that the Premier did not have patriotism or Ipve for his country. The 
^mier and hie followers of the Congress bad as much patriotism and love of the 
country as they on the Opposition side had. But merely depending on sentiment 
would result in destruction. The Premier’s resolution had been drafted in a bar- 
guniug spdrit. England was to-day involved in a life and death struggle and India 
was oons^uently also involved in it. The Congress demand embodied in the resolution 
was inapprmriate at the present moment and unconditional support should be 
extended to Britain during tne present crisis. He blamed the Congress for the present 
situation in the country and refuted the claim of the Congress to represent the whole 
country, as it did not represent Muslims and other minorities. The Congress 
(^enmient had alienated the sympathies of practically every section df the country. 

Choudhury Khaliquazaman, Leader of the Moslem League Party in the Assem- 
bly, next moved the League amendment. 

Mr. Oovind Bfalaviya, rising on a point of order, contended that the amend- 
ment was a substantive motion and had nothing to do with the resolution before 
the House. 

The Speaker expressed his readiness to give an opportunity to members to 
move as many amendments as possible hut felt that the present one was far sway 
hw the subiect matter of the original resolution and be asked the Choudhury 
Si^b to connne himself to the relations of India to war. 


Chaudhury Khaliquzxaman contended that the resolutfloo was not confined 
to war ; for instance, it asked for a constitution for India and for the appUcatton 
fA the principles of democracy. Their point of view was that the Congress claim 
embodied in thrir resolution did not fit in with their claim and so they wanted 
the whole question to be revised de nova. 

The Spaaiar pointed out that the amendment omitted to deal with the fMtum 
of the war and the attitude of the province to the prosecutioa of the war. This 


[ Ignored and 
Choudhnry 
The Bpaaha 


lendment dealt with thh general constitutional changes. 
uuaman stressed that his amendment mas perfeetly in order, 
tis reading of the resolutum told Sim that the ammhnsnt 


The Bpaaker said his resding of the resolutum told him that the ammhnsnt 
as drafted mas not quite in order and he urged the Choudhury Bahib to give him 
another amendmenk which wonld, in some manner, cooneot the sabjeet tff war 
wUh it ^ S 

The Choudhauf SaMk felt that there was no alteniativ%4lft fov him aM Aw 
amm^ cf his party Imt to walk oat ^ 

The Bpaaker, however, gave him five minutes tUat to fiipm gnoAfig 
|g|at ind snhmit to hfan. idM he igroed to do. ^ 
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The other members of the Leaffue Party declined to move the ■mendment 
standing in their names, stating tut the League amendment held dm idd. 
Choudhury Khaliquxtaman submitted a revised amendment which read as follows ; - 

‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to His Majesty's Government that they should, when 
considering the question of India's constitution, either during the duration of the 
war or after it is concluded, to bear in mind that Uie democratic parliamentary 
system of government under the present constitution has failed and was utterly 
unsuited to the condition and genius of the people and therefore, apart from the 
Government of India Act of ld35, the entire problem of India's future constitution 
should he wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the British Government 
should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise, without the approval 
and consent of the All-India Muslim Laague, which alone represents and can speak 
on behalf of the Mussalmans of India." 

Mr, Oomnd Malaviya and the hon. Dr. K. N. Katju felt that this ameodment 
also was not in order. 

The Speaker, however, allowed it Bpraking on the amendment. Choudhury 
Khaliquzzaman recalled that Mahatma Gandhi, after his visit to ‘ Delhi, had 
expressed sympathy for the cause for which Britain was fighting. Mr. Kehru had 
also given expression to similar sentiments. That meant that the ideal for which 
Biitain was fighting was not so bad then as it was now made out to bb. It had 
l)een his considered opinion that as soon as they came to a settlement, they would 
not have to pass resolutions but would get whatever they demanded. Replying to 
a Congress member who asked what were his terms for a settlement, Cboudhnry 
Khaliquzzaman said that he would state them only when ths Congress had discarded 
their old notions. 

Dr. Manik Chand Jatav Fir moved an amendment seeking to add the 
following at the end of the League resolution : "As well as without Um 
consent of other important minorities and special interests." This was accepted by 
the I^ieague members. 

The Nawab of Chhatari, supporting the I^eague resolution, asked whether 
during their two and a half years’ tenure, the Congress Government had created a 
suitable atmosphere in this country. Were the ri^ and the poor, the depressed 
cksses, the zamindars and the intelligentsia, not to talk of Muslims, satisfied T If 
t^y had created such an atmosphere, they were entitled to put their resolution 
^ore the House. If that condition was not created in the province, then, as 
Choudhury Khaliquzzaman had said, it was not inopportune to bring auoi a 
resolution beforf»the House. The House then adjourned. 


28th. OCTOBER An explanation that the Moslem League was not opposed to 
democracy but only to that form of it which was embodied in the Act of 1^ was 

S ven to-day by ^Nawabxada Liaquatali Khan, general secretary of the All-India 
oslem Le^uq; In answer to the repeated charges levelled by Congress speakers 
tnat League was betraying the Islamic ideal of democracy. 

After wjnestion hour, three adjournment motions were ruled out and the House 
resumed the debate on the resolution. Tin Nawab of Chhaitari, Leader of the 
indepradent Party, affiffied that Mr. Jinnah had taken a stand on behalf of all 
mini^ty Inteiesta. He pleaded that India was fighting the war entirely in her own 


Acharya Ifarendra Leo, the Bobialist leader, said that he was pained at the 
anitude of tin Moslem League, Is^ had given the world a message of demoeracy. 
II Islam could get eonverts in lna|an soil, why should democracy not be plantM 
in India. Members of the Moslem Leagua Acharya Deo oontinned, were untme 
.1,^ ■Pirtt of Islam hscause like theMbdu Sabha they represented a veM dass 
^»appvehenait#«of ^tfae gitwlnr power of democracf ^ugh Onngresa, 
^ntinuingf Aehmya Deo said the troth was that ths Moslem League opfioalthm 
wu solely due to the fact that the Gongrem Cabinet did not includ# fioilm 
H^e membeie. Be amertad that ^ OoogiesB would be happy to teve all aiz 
Ministers from Modems, provided they tooE ofliee not in the emt ^ 
of rssdutioBarlas. wha wauld aatdil^ dsmoozaev in the eoumnr* Hi 
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Sir Jwala Prasad Srivaatava admitted that there was a good deal in the 
reaolution with which he was in sympathy. He stood for India’s freedom as much 
as members on the Ministerial benches. But his objection to the resolution was 
that it was moved at the wrong time. If the Congress agreed with the objects of 
the war they ought to extend their support to Britain without imposing any condi- 
tions or asking tor any price. Pandit Ramakant Malaviya made a fervent plea for 
inter-communal unity at this hour of crisis in the country. Sir Mohammed Yusuf 
regretted that Government had allowed their propagandist mentality to get the better 
of their judgment. Mr. Mohabtr Tayagi accused the League of worshipping power. 
Mr. Aziz Ahmed, in a strong rejoinder, said Moslems would not live on the charity 
of the Hindu majority but as free citizens of a free State. Captain Pocock, 
representing the European point of view, emphasized the profound significance of 
the Viceroy’s declaration. Answering those who had complained that the consent 
of India had not been taken for participation in the war, he said, "security and 
defence of India is the responsibility to-day of the British Government,'' and there 
could be no question of the consent of people to take action to defend their country 
from invasion and attack’’. Beferring to the need for unity. Capt. Pooock said : 
"This Government has had every opportunity during the two and a half years to 
achieve better understanding among many political parties in the province but with 
what result ? Division remains more clear cut than before. It is only reasonable 
that minority parties reading into the wording of the resolution might suspect the 
motive that the Congress party wished to become more dominant tlmn at present." 
Continuing, the Speaker said the Congress should have asked for clarification but 
the constitutional crisis it was forcing was an act unworthy of the people whom 
the Congress represented and was contrary to the wishes of the masses. 

Mr. Sampumanand, Minister, declared that so long ns Congress did not ask 
for sectional advantage but worked for the freedom of the country as a whole, it 
would speak for the nation. He complained that the Moslem L^ue had not 
defined '^e form of Government it wanted. There was no harm in its opposing 
parliamentary system of government but it must not disown democracy and put 
Itself in the wrong. Nawabzada Liaqatali Khan said the Congress had cajoled 
the British authorities to recognize it os the sole representative of the nation and it 
Was only when this claim was refused by Britain that it threatened constitutional 
crisis. Answering critics he said : '^Where liave we said that we don’t stand for 
independence or that we are against democracy 7 Our ameudment opposes democratic 
parlmmentary government under the present Act. We resist domination of one 
community by another. Our complaint against you is exactly the same as your 
complaint gainst Great Britain. Wc want not words but deeds." 

Dr. jf. R. Katju, Minister, regretted that no speaker of the League had 
defined the attitude towards war. As regards the cry ot the minority he said the 
majority of Moslems lived in provinces having Moslem majority. Where then was 
the truth in the cry of tyranny over 90 million Moslems. He added : "So far as 
the masses are concerned if you do not raise the cry of Islam in danger or music 
before mosqiie or cow killing if you confine yoursrif to economic matters, 
the Moslem League will have no support.’’ Raja Jagannath Baknh Singh appealed to 
Congress not to close the door for negotiation. The House then adjourned till the 30th. 


loth. OCTOBER The Assembly passed to-day hy 127 votes to 2, the Congress 
Ministry’s 'resolution on the war with a slight modifleatioD and rejected by 128 
votM to 19, the Moslem League amendment. 

The two members who voted agunst the Premier’s resolution were Mr* 
Desmond Young and Raja Bisheshwar Dayal, while the solitary Moslem League 
member who was in the Hous& remained neutral. The Moslem Leme uembers 
left the House after their amendment had been negatived and informea the Speaker 
that they were .going away because it was time io break their fast and not Imuse 
they meant to m dwrespectful to the House. Baja Bisheshwar Dayal’e pascdotloD 
for unconditional support to the British Government had the solitary support of 
its mover* 

a he Premier snnouneed the acceptance of the amendment of Mr* Adil Ahhnm 
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The first Moslem member of the Googress party to participate in the debate 
on the resolution was the Minister for Communiciiuons, Mr. HoJIm Mohamad 
Ihrahim. Ue maintained that nowhere in hiato^ had ax^ cgjuntry '^abicved free- 
dom after settlin}; internal, communal and religious difiereucee, bat that sudi 
difl'eronces had disappeared ns the result of the working of free institutions. Com- 
paling the 52 leaders who Lad seen the Viceroy to the number of playing cords 
lu a pack. Mr. Ibrahim said the Viceroy had been misled by their dinerent colours 
and had forgotten that they constitute one pack. Congress* he affirmed, was pre- 
pared to satisfy every demand of the minoiities for aafeguards. Uis own view was 
that the demand for safeguards was useless. Islam had spread in India through a 
handful of men and it was putting Islam to shame by insisting that nine crores 
of Moslems could not protect their interests. The Moslem League, he continued, 
had niiginally supported proviiuial autonomy whereas Congress nad condemned it. 
What liad happened now that the League had gone back on its original declaration ? 
Itefcrnng finally to safeguards that would satisfy Moslems, Mr. Ibrahim recalled the 
recent statement made on the aubjout by Sir Bikandar Uyat Khan to Press represen- 
tatives that the formation of coalition governments would be such a safeguard. 
That, he said, revealed the real mentality of the Moslem League. 

Bai Bahib H. P, Tamta, a non-party member, represeuting the' droressed 
(lasses, urged India in her own interest to support England in resisting Oerman 
aggiession. As to the merits of the constitutional issue he agreed with the Congress 
that the Viceroy had failed to satisfy the national demand. 

Mr. Karantingh Kane, Parliamentary Becretary, and representative of the 
depressed classes, declared that the failure of democracy being due to separate elec- 
toiates. proved the failure of the Moslem Leauge leadership. The depressed classes 
believed that with the grant of independence they would get their charter of freedom. 

Mr. Kartmtil Raza Khan was the first speaker from the Moslem League 
benches to declare that he agreed with that part of the Congress resolution which 
demanded independence. Ue expressed the hope that when Congress returned to 
power, (League voices— they are not going), the Congress Ministry would show 
large heartMuess towards the minorities and not lose their confidence again. 


Mr. Abdul Hakeem, Deputy President and a member of the Congress party, 
expressed the feeling that the League had committed a blunder by opposing the 
MiniBti7’B resolution in its entirety. It should have accepted the resolutiou and 
moved a proviso asking for saf^uards for the minorities. He blamed the aggres- 
sive propaganda of the League lor the communal tension and for giving strength 
to the Hindu Mahasabha, , 

Mrs. Vijaylakahmi Pandit asked Moslems whether they wanted at the bands 
of Britain the type of security she had offered. 'Ihe Hindu minority In the Moslem 
piuvinces had by no means been receiving a fair treatment, she said, but the 
Congress had not raised its voice because Congress did not stand for sectional 
interest. “The Moslmn League”, the Minister stated, “is not being asked to come to 
t^ms with the Congress. We do not desire this. Come to terms with the people 
of India after electing the constituent assembly and if Congress does not fit 
into the picture it will go out gracefully.” 

Mr. Rajaram daetri lepresenting labour, said the Moslem League did not 
represent labourete and declared that the Moslem members of the Cawnpoxe 
Mazdoor Babha would take orders from the Congress and not from the League. 

Mr. AU Zahaer, so-party member, while admitting that the mlnanties had 
S”e\uices against the Googrese Government, felt that the resolution of the Ministry 
Bhould be e^rsed by every person who stood for the freedom of the country. 

.. , Mr Suleiman Anaari, parliamentary secretary to the ^mier, dsoloxed 
mat the minoritiaa hid been dealt with by the Government with ejetreme generosi^. 

A oloetee woB moved and accepted, and (he Premier replied to the debate. JEe 
BBia that he was glad to note that tb^ was a oonsensui opmion in snpport of the 
spirit ^ the resolution. Congress, he emphoslnd, did not clsim anything for Ooognsa- 
men alone. , It claimed the privilege of serving the eotire people of this ooualsy and 
jo achieve th^ independenoe of all olooees and all groups. “Wewant Indio,” h« oddad. 


o achieve thd independesioe of all olaoees and oil groups. “We wont Indio,” ha oddad, 
^ ^jpy freedom.*^6iioh being toe cose, the Pfemier asked whether there wsa oof 
^und or ias^toatiun for oomifiaiats and ehotgea leveled against them. “What 
^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ behau of oil,” he odoed^ The oaaa 

^uld not be ma^ by too M^lem Leag^ whito woo on exclnsive otgoiiiiattoii. 
^Km|X)rtoirmopenlbHto^Moslems.Silto^ dU e«lm 

a (iiwMt.aqt (M Oa .awemw indated IIwIiim m liS 
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TIm Premier eouKbt for a olarifloation of the aims of the Moslem League 
vft a via the resolution. He referred to the efforts mode by Pandit Nehru and 
himself with leaders of the Moslem League to bring about an understanding 
and remove misapprehensions between the communities but without result. 
He next proceeded to answer the charges made against the U. P. Government. 
He emphasized &at the legislative measures adopted by them had received the 
support of the Moslem League who had either agreed or acquiesced in them. He 
drew attention to the attack made on the U. P. Ministry by Mr. Fazlul Uuq, 
Flremier of Bengal in the course of a recent statement and countered the charges 
made therein. The Premier claimed that in whatever work th^ had undertaken, 
they had been fair, just and generous to the minorities. The House at this stage 
adjourned atne die. 


The U. P. Legislative Council 

Montoon Session— Lucknow~3rd. to 8th July 1 939 


The IKDIAN MEbldMlB ^ILL 

The Monsoon session of the U. P. Ij^islative Council commenced at Lucknow on 
the led. July 1080. After forty minutes' sitting the House adjourned till the 6th. Joly 
Irhen the hon. Mrs. Vtjaya Lakahmt Pandit^ Minister for rublic Health, introduced 
the U. P. Indian Medicine Bill, which sought to control qnaukery by establishing a 
Board of Indian Medicine consisting of 27 members representing the various 
interests and placij^ Unani and Ayurvedic systems of Medicine on a par with the 
western systems. Tne House welcomed the Bill and passed the first reading. The 
remaining clauses of the Bill were discussed and carried without any modification 
00 the till. July. All the amendments moved to-day were withdrawn in the light 
of ^e assurance given by the Minister in charge of the Bill. The Council then 
adjourned. 

Madhb-Sababa Tababba Contbovebby 
ttt. TOLY The Madhe-Sahaba Tabarra coutroversy came up to-day. The Govern* 
Aent Btated that 155 Sunnis have been fined in connection with the Madhe Bahaba 
agitation, and total fines being Bs. 25,000 and odd gbias fined in connection with the 
Tabarra agitation numbered I), 463 and the amount of fine was over Bs, 59,000. No 
money has so far been realisM and the question of remission of sentences would 
he considered when the persons ooncerneu applied for it. It was further stated 
that the Government were aware of the Station spreading in other parts of the 
province, although there was no danger of its affecting the neighbouring distrieta. 

An adjournment motion in the name of Baja Akhar Ali MUhan seeing to 
dlMoBs the Government’s action enforcing *36 hours curfew** on the Bhlas to*dsy 
Was dropped after discossion. Baja Akbar Ali Khan, enlaining the motioo. 
observed that bv enforcing twelve-hoOM’ curfew tonlay on the Sbiaa, the Oovemment 

n imposi^ 36-bours’ curfew, ns the cui^w was already in foroe at night. Dr. K, 
atjut explaining the Government's position, assured the House that H the 
gave an unmrtaking that they would not assemble nesr the Imambm in the 
neighboarfaood of «iraIoh the Sunnis were celebrating *ara**, the enw woudd 
bdlmdrawn. The pdice authorities were convinced that there would Jbe a hnScb 
^ ttie peaee if the Sbiaa were jfllowed to gather. 

PouoB FiBOto oir Sbiab 


:*Vsst8cdaf’i police firing on a Shia didb sSiemhled hi fht 
Ihad an echo to-day when Agha BgAvt moved an amrii- 
to discuM the incident. The mover FM^ted that hnnWitt me was 
ihould not have been iwbc^ to 
os aleo^lMhl that ihe Wng W 
a mnpMrM enqiiliy and dssSsn 


Tfli. mT :• 
iBMimbnra Aiaft 
aient motioa t 


beeoming eheernr every day and fell that firing ehould not have been iwbrtell to 
on snob ammsy pratefit. Katin Abbaa atoo^held that Ihe Img W 
imiastified. Ee asserted M hehed ^ fsi^ in a mnpMrhd SB^nliy and dsMssIn 
^ anpointment of an iedsye^t t^unal to iutSoM the ttiam. Be sSliM 
S oSssriii^ St fN«Bant agitiSfona mggKmlnf OedgsUl 
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oreasionB before their accepting office. The bon. Dr. K. N. ATa^/u, MlnUter of 
Justice* explaiijing the circumstances leading to the firing, declarra that no one 
regretted the firing more than the Government did* but to extreme caaee the 
authorities had to use discretionary powers. Ue admitt^ thnt one Bhia bad 
received serious injuries as a result of the firing. On behalf of the sponsors of 
the motion, it was urged that an impartiid tribunal should be appointed to 
enquire into the incident. It was also urged that a magisterial enquiry would not 
serve the purpose. One member characterised such enquiries as a "white-wash.” 
Another member from the Opposition charged the Government with adopting the 
same methods which they themselves had blamed when they were ttm victims. 
It was also alleged that victims of the firii^ (Shias) were not given a warning. 
Deploring the firing incident Panut uobmd Ballahh Pant, the Premier, stated 
that the Government were more anxious than anybody else to see that such 
iiK'idents weie not repcate«l. The sanctity and dignity of human life should be 
preserved irrespective of community or class and the Government wanted to see 
whether anything was left undone which would have prevented the occurrence. 
Dealing ot length with the events of yesterday, the Premier observed that it was 
necessary to protect a larger number of people from disaster. .Greater disaster 
should be' prevented %t any coat but action should not be taken ubless it was 
absolutely necessary. On behalf of the Goveinment it was also stated that there 
must have been some justification for the firing and the Government wanted to 
get at the root of it. The Premier, in this connection, also appealed to Muslim 
leaders to sec that something was done to put an end to the unfortunate Madhe 
hahaba-Tabarra controversy which had been poisoning the atmosphere of Lucknow 
for the last many months. The adjournment motion was talked out after a debate 
lusting two houis. 

The Tbnawct Bill 

During the discussion of the motion of the bon. Mr. UnJI Ahmed JCidioai 
that the Tenancy Bill be taken into consideration, leadii^ zamindars watched the 
pioceedings from the President’s box. Bai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the Bill 
be referrra to a select committee to report by the end of October 1939. Next duy* 
the 8th. July, the Bill was referred to a select committee after two days’ debate 
with instructions to report within six weeks. During the debate more than one 
speaker suggested that the Government should purchase zamindaris from landlords 
and lease them out to tenants. One member declared that there would be no 
objection from zamindars to the procedure. Mr. Rnfi Ahmed Kidtrai. the Minister 
for Revenue, winding up the debate, said that the Bill was not intended to destroy 
zamindars as had hew alleged, but only "to stop the atrocities of the zamindars.” 
The Bill had no reference to the suggestion gaining ground in many Quarters that 
landlords had played out their time. Members on the Congress benches spoke 
in favour of the Bill while those on the OpiMsition criticised the various 
provisions in the Bill emphasising that they were against the interests of landlmris. 
Khan Bahadur Idneood’ue-Zaman characterised the Bill as a propaganda measure. 
In his opinion it conferred no benefit on tenants but would injure the interests 
of zamindars. When Rai Bahadur Mohanlal moved that the question be now 
put to vote nobody raised a protest and the Bill was referred to a select committee 
consisting of eight members. The CouncU then adjourned, sine die. 


Autumn Sesuioa — Lucknow — 10th. Auguat to 13th. October 1939 


MBISBBB rot to BB HORY. MAGlBTBATn 
The Autumn session of the OouncU commenced at Lucknow on the IMk 
Angnat 1989. A resolution recommending to the Government that no member of 
we Legislative Council be appointed as an honorary magistrate snd the powers 
of those already appointed be imioediately withdrawn, was discussed and adopted. 
The Revenue Minister then laid on tne table the select committee report on 
the Tenancy Bill after which the Ooon^ adjourn^ till Aug. 2L 
Tbb Tbrirot Aor Ahbrd. Bill 



(Aumpdamt) BUI 
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motion for consideration of the Council’s amendment was oppos^ by Dr. Jtam 
C^ffrah Singh who said that the Government wanted the Council to be a party 
■auctioning interference with the administration of justice. The hon. Dr. Ji. N, 
Katju, Minister of Justice, pointeci out that the Bill proceeded on the assumption 
that it was in the interests of samindars as well as tenants that a very limited 
question ^ould be decided in revenue courts. Replying, the Revenue ifintator said 
that the proposed transfer of suits would save time and money both to samindars 
and tenants. The House divided and carried the Revenue Minister's motion by 18 
to 11 votes. 

Maternity Benefits Bill 

On the motion of the hon. Dr. Katju the House passed the second and third 
readings of the Maternity Benefit (Amendment) Bill, a proposed amendment being 
purely verbal. 

OuDB Laws Amendment Bill 

The House also passed the Oudh I.aws (Amendment) Bill enabling preemption 
taking place in respect of a portion of property under the Oudh Law. This amend- 
ment nad been necessitated by the ruling of the Privy Council that such pre-emption 
under the existing law could only take place in respect of the whole property. The 
House then adjourned till the 24th. 


Tenancy Laws Amendment Bill 


The discussion of the 17. P. Tenancy Bill commenced on the 24th. August and 
continued till the 10th. September when it was passed. Speaking on the third 
reading motion, Dr. Af. U Jung, parliamentary secretary, congratulate the Minister 
of Revenue on his tact aud ability in piloting the Bill and appreciated the magnani- 
mity which the camindar members had shown to tenants by helping the Govern- 
ment in passing the l^islation. It was to their credit that they had faced the grim 
realities of the situation and had moved with the times. Refuting the suggestion 
that it was a revolutionary measure, he stressed that the Bill was a sound piece of 
legislation which happily balanced the interests of zamindars and tenants. 

Lala Mohan Lai Sah, giving his half-hearted support to the Bill, criticized that 
Instead of adopting a bold land policy the Government bad followed the Agra 
Tenancy Act which only perpetuated the umindari system. He agreed that in order 
to make the tenants cheerful it was necessary that they must have proprietary 
in tenet in land. The Government should purchase the interests in land and settle 
them on tenants. He thought that the Government had shown no charity in ^ 
matter of reduction in nvenue while profits of the middleman flandlord) had some* 
what been reduced. 

Mr. Chandra Rhal (Congress) said that the passage of the Bill in the Uppet 
Hottie was a triumph of reason. They could not be sufficiently thankful to the 
Opposition for the reasonable spirit shown by them. The Opposition members 
i^ored their class intresis in order to further the interesU of the province. He 
Imlieved that the only solution of the agrarian problem was the abolition of the 
Zamiodari system with compensation to zamindars. The eir area was 8,600,000 
acres of which 2,000,000 acres was added after the 1026 legislation and this Bill 
■ought to reduce the eir area by 700,000 acres. It was therefore wrong to assert 
that the Bill was vindictive, tapacioni or ezproptietary piece of lei^slatiou. The 
BUI, he concluded, would not create a new heaven and a new earth for tenants, 
but the Government had tried to do whatever it could in the ciroumstanoes in iwhsh 
it found itseli 


BSpam Aieat Baeul said that it was in their beet interests that the amindars 
had ySamibd ah understanding with the Government, otherwise whatever the amso4- 
ments they conld make by their strength of votes would have been npeet m a mt 
■eaion df bofh fiie House!. She fdt that the part She took in oarryiiBg on th^ 
oei(oHsilioiiS intSi the Governmat wu quite justified in the eironmstanosi. Jim fir 
proviSiohi fti the Bill were pardcnlprly nnjnst to amlndart tbongh the nil han 
bm improved in aome other rea^tiB. 




Mr. Ram Sakai d^ikned that the Bill 


catii. who were, a^ostly Jandlea 


did little to improve the oondUioii of 
labouets, and permaBshtly B^ved 


nny wtiatiw qH aeonlthiir land. tr 
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Pai Bahadur Brijendra Swrrup said that it wr!» a matter of fcratiBoation that 
his hopes had been fulfilled and that the Bill which had raised a storm of agitation 
had smooth passage after its return from the select comrolllve. Tkii would not 
have been possible without the help and full constructive attitude of a number of 
zamindars who deserved to be congratulated on their wider outlook. 

Shaikh Maaood-uz-Zaman opined that on the whole the Dill was not an im- 
provement on the existing law. Inere were several provisions which tended to cause 
a breach of the peace in the countryside. The ejectment clauses were helpful 
neither to their landlord nor to the tenant. ^ 

Begum Wazir Hoaatn said that the Tenancy Bill was a beneficent measure 
intended to promote the welfare of the down-trodden tenancy. 

Chaudhii Akhtar Huaatn said that the passage of the Bill was a great triumph 
of the Prime Minister who literally broke through the Opposition which was w 
stronger than the Government party in the House. Proceeding, he said that the 
Bill was unwanted. It would not lead to agricultural prosperity and the defects 
outnumbered the advantages. He warned the Government that there might be a 
crop of cases questioning tne validity of the Bill and the Government might have 
to pay heavy damages for breach of contract. Despite its avowed love for civil liberties 
the Government had provided in the Bill for criminal penalities to aamindars for 
civil wrongs. This provision was open to serious objections. It was wrong to have 
omitted distraint provisions altogether. The treatment accorded to landless lalmurers 
by the Government was step-motherly. 

Haji Niaarulla said that the Government had succeeded in playing off 
one group and that was why the consideration of 301 clauses took less than a 
foitnight. The negotiations committee had found the Revenue Minister too stiff 
snd the negotiations came to a sad end. He referred to the growing influence 
of Kisan aabhaites who told the tenants that they need not pay rents and 
warned the Government that the passage of the Bill would not remray trouble 
in the county. The Opposition was reduced to such a position that it bad to 
submit to the Government. The Bill was very short of the expectations of the 
landlords and it was not worthy of acceptance. 

Mr. Raft Ahmed Kidwai, winding up, said that it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion that a long-standing controversy was going to end. He hop^ that the 
enactment would restore tranquillity in the countryside. The controversy over the 
Bill, he added, was causing a great deal of excitement in villages. 

The Bill was then passed, one Opposition member saying ‘no’ to the third 
reading motion. 

Power Alcohol Bill 


After the Tenancy Bill had been pMsed. Dr. 
Power Alcohol Bill and moved for its consideration. 


N. Katju introduced the 
- He said that the Govern- 
ment were laying foundations of an important national industry. A huge quantity 
of molasses was being wasted in the U. P. sugar mills and the BUI sought to 
atilip that bye-product of the sugar industry for the manufacture of power 
alcohol on a very large scale. In many western countries the use of mixed fuel 
was compulsoij end it was proposed to mix 20 per cent, power alcohcd with 30 pw 
cent petrol, it would be prepared under expert supervision and the entire 
production and distribution would be under Qovemmeot control. Aeroplanes 
gr tile tine being had been excluded from compulsory use of mixed petrol. Ihe 
Minister added that power alcohol should be usm for other parpoaea and sold 
in neig|^ouring province and states. It would make the province indepandait 
fRT as 20 per cent petrol supply was concerned, provide employment to many 
ana bring some revenue, thereby enabling the Govomment to iwuce the burden 
whenever that good prosperous time came. The Bfinister added that 
me Bihar_ Government would also teke steps to start the power alcohol 


industry. Belying to certain p^ta. Dr. Katja iaid that there waa no doubt that 
^ provinoiai legislature waa thoroughly competent to enact the W1 end the 
oomnaniea would be extending follert cooperation to the Govemimt in 
mis connection. The experience of European oountrUs showed that the propoiM 
waa not at all injuriona to motore. 

The BBl waa then taken into conaloeration and passed with two ameaditienta. 
xne amendments to clauaa 3 empowered the Government to permit the admhniiiia 
m peM with not more man 80 per oeiit. power alcohol iosM of 26 per cent 
amiMBdflMBt, Urn tiiaiatfw said that (ha Govemmoit lalai^ tp 

enetloaplj ta b OteuMA pwMdm timmmqffitmtiBiiS 
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Admixture with alcohol for motive power. When Lain Mohanlal 8ah objected to 
the clause, the Minister said that instruction would be issued to see that no 
bonafide travellers from outside using pure petrol would be harassed. The House 
then adjourned till Oct. 13. 

The Debt Bedemptioh Bill 

ISth. OCTOBER The President, Sir Sitn Ram, ruled out a point of order 
raised by a member of the Opposition when consideration of the U. P. 
Agriculturists' and Workmen’s Debt Iledemption Bill, as passed by the Assembly, 
was in progress to*day. It was contended by the Opposition that clause 12 of the 
Bill extinguished and modified the rights of usufructuary mortgages, as defined by 
Section 21^ (iii) of tbe Government of India Act and that the previous sanction 
of the Governor should have been obtained. 

The Presulrnt, in the course of his ruling, observed that the point raised a 
difficult question but the Chair would not restrict tlie powers of the House by 
its ruling. The Chair would be taking a serious responsibility on in shoulders 
if it were to throw out the Bill, which had been transmitted by the other House 
on a technical point. Such a ruling from the Chair, besides raising issues of 
constitutional importance, might liave the effect of encroaching on the juijediction 
of the Federal Couit, set up under the Government of India Act to decide such 
intricate points. He allowed the motion for consideiatioii and observed that 
objections to the Bill could be dealt with at the proper time. The Council was 
then prorogued. 


The Behar Legislative Assembly 


Autttmn Seaaion—Patna— 18th. Sept, to 16th. Oct. 1939 


Adjouhnment Motions 


The Autumn session of the Behar Legislative Assembly commenced at Patna 
on the 18th. September 1980. Three adjournment motions were sought to be moved 
but were ruled out of order by the Speaker. One of them sought to discuss the 
occorrenoes of August 27, relating to a meeting held in connection with the visit 
of Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose. Mr. Srikriahna Stnha, Prime Minister, objecting, 
said that the motion did not seek to discuss any action of the Government and 
held that the matter was not ot sufficient importance to interrupt the normal pro- 
c^ure of the House. The other two motions related to the communal aituatiou 
io Mahadeva (Champaran District) and the nomination to the District Board there. 
Famine Belief Fund Amend. Bill 

The Finance Jliiuieter later presented the first supplementary budget for 1039-40. 
He next introduced the Famine Belief Fund Amendment Bill which was given 
all the three readings by the klouie without diacuosion. The Bill made it clear 
that inteieat on iuveatmeots from the fund need not be calculated preoiaely on 
the last day of the preceding year but could be computed and added on to the 
fund subseqqantly. 

Primaby Education Amend. Bill 


Tha Boose next passed throiwh all the stages the Bihar and Orina Primary 
Education Amendment Bill. This Bill gave power in notified area committees and 
union board! to levy education oees so that tn» would be in a position to oootri- 
buta baU the expensea to be incurred on primary education in their respective 
iuriadiotiona the other half being borne by Government. The Frims Miniater, who 
introduced the BUI in the abaence uf Dr. Sf^d Mahmud, Education Minister, 
laid, rderring to the demand to indude district boards within tha purview of the 
Bill, UMt membera ahonld wait for a new BUI in that oonnexion and .not hold 
up the present BUL ^ ' 

COURT of Wards Amend. Bxix 


The FremAer next inttodno^ the Court of Wards 
ing proriekme of the BUI he eiid that the three i 


1; BUL 

lobiMtiiel dh) 
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were to extend the facilities at present enjoyed by xamindars to tenure-holders, to 
delete the clause which deemed as disqualified'* any landlords who applied for his 
estate being taken under the court of wards, thereby removiiqf the sentimental objec- 
tiun of many, and to empower the court on its own motion to take under management 
tbc estate of a landloi’d who was squandering away his property through extravafmnt 
hnbits. The Premier moved that the Bill be referred to a select committee. Mr. 
Naimul Huq and Mr, Oovindpati Ttwary wanted that the Bill should bo circulated 
because they felt that it put a dangerous weapon in the hands of Government. Mr. 
Rameshwar Pra-ad Singh^ however, said that zamindars weie anxious to avail of 
the measure. After the Premiei's reply the motion for circulation was rejected and 
the Bill was sent to a select committee. 

Eobi Diara Bent Bbduction Bill 

The House next passed without discussion, but with a few verbal amendments, 
the Kosi Diara Bent Beduction Bill and sent to select committees the Bihar dt Chota 
Nagpur Tenure-holders Belief Bills. The Kosi Diara Bill as modified by the select 
committee provided for reduction of rent in that area at a fiat rate of four and a 
half annas in the rupee. This special Bill for the Kosi Diara was necessarv as 
according to section 113 of the Tenancy Act, no enhancement of reduction coulu be 
made in rents till the expiry of 1*) years after their previous settlement and in the 
case of this area rents were settled In 1926-31. 

Treure Holders' Belief Bill 

The Tenure-holders’ Belief Bill sought to confer on Tenure-holders who culti- 
vated their lands themselves the same rights and privileges as had been given to 
occupancy ryoia through the Tenancy Act. The House then adjourned. 

Beplacemeet of Aloe Plaktatioms 

Iflth. SEPTEMBER :~Four non-official resolutions were moved and withdrawn 
after short discussions to-day. The fifth one was under discussion when the House 
adjourned. The fiist resolution was moved by Mr. Sukhlal Stngh, recommending 
the lepiacement of aloe plantations in the Uazaribagh Central Jail with cotton ones 
since aloe-beating as a form of jail labour was harmful to tlie health of prisoners. 
After a atatement by Mr. K. B. Bahay, Parliamentary Secretary, that experiments 
in cotton planting were being conducted and Government action in ttie matter 
would depend oo their result!, the resolution was withdrawn. 

Tbaebpebekce of Laed to Cbribtiaiib 

The second resolution sought an amendment of the land alienation provision 
of the Chotanagpur Tenancy Act with a view to preventing transference of land 
fiom non-Ohnatian aboriginala to Christian aboriginals. There was a long 
discussion on it, and the debate mainly concerned with the oiiestion, wh.'ther the 
restiiction could be baaed on communal considerations. While the mover, Mr. 
Piasad and the aupTOrtera of the resolution held that a better educational and 
economic condition oi Christian aboriginala was resulting in increasing expropriation 
of non-Christian aboriginals, opponents of the resolution contended that any such 
prohibitory regulation bas^ on communal lines would be wrong in principle and 
setting up a bad precedent. Mr. Sharangdhar Stnha, Parliamentary Secretary, in 
urging the withdrawal Of the reeolution, eaid that it wae not poseible for Government 
to say off-hand bow far complaints about expropriation of non-Chriatian aboriginala 
wem juatified and held that a case had been made out for en exaqiinatlon of the 
problem. If the examination proved Urn truth of the complain te thw Government 
could not etand aaide and see the oon-Chrietian aborginaia ruined. Ihe resolutitm 
was withdrawn aa also the next two reaolutioni eeeking proviaioA of funds in t^ 
next budjget for the coostruotion of r bridge ovur the river Uerl and eotruating 
cane development work to co-operative societies. 

A resolution moved by Mr. Hamekaritra Singh, suggesting that xecrultment 
to ag ^ b^ open^compe^ve examlnatiopa in all services, wm under diseusiion 

< MvELm Wasfb Bill 


i,.ii MUm niBR i-~*Two Oflidal BillR the Bihar Aunufftiunift 

Bill and the Ohotanagpur Tenure-holders* Aooount wete qqiokly paeead 
whieh nest took up the BBier Muslim Wakfs Bill «s npwted ^ the Bdleet 
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rad riahta and positively went against Islamic laws with regard to the levy of 
two rad half per cent cess on incomes of Wakfs, payment of interest on advances 
made by Government to Majlis-e-wakf-Board proposed to be set up by the Bill, 
and tampering with the will of the beneficiary of a wakf. Mr. Rafiuddin Rixvi 
(Muslim Independent Party), supporting it, said that there was no infringement 
of religious observances ; Muslim waafs were already paying taxes and other cesses, 
and ^ technical tampering with the will of the beneficiary were occurring every 
day in all wakfs. Me asked the Muslim League members to remember tnat in 
the province of Bengal, under a Premier subscribing to Muslim League view-points, 
wakfs were controlled and administered by Government machinery. 

Bdfplementaby Demands 

22nd. to 25tb. SEPTEUBER The Assembly took up to-day voting on demands for 
supplementary grants. Hix cut motions against the demand under the head 
‘'General Administration” launched a daylong discussion of the rent reduction 
policy of the Government. The debate was not concluded when the House 
adjourned till the 25th. September when the Government spokesman, in reply 
to a question, admitted that, in spite of the best efibrts of the local excise and 
police officers in the “dry” district of Baran, smuggling in intoxicating drugs and 
country liquors from the neighbouring districts of Bhahabad, Patna, Ghamparan, 
Ballia and Gorakhpur had been going on. It was stated that at the instance of the 
Local Government the Government of the United Provinces had already taken 
steps to close all excise shops in Ballia and Gorakhpur districts situated within five 
miles of the border of Baran district. With regard to the extension of the Prohibition 
scheme to the three districts of Bihar neighbouring Baran, namely, Bhahabad, Patna 
and Ghamparan, the Government replied that the matter was under consideration. 
During the discussion on supplement^ demands, the Government spokesman 
hinted at proposed ‘adequate’ changes in the provisions regarding rent reduction 
proceedings under Section 112 (A) of the Bihar Tenancy Act and added that 
the question of introducing a flat rate reduction was under consideration. 
A cut miotion moved against the demand for the Publicity Department by Mr. 
Tkakur Ramnandan (Gongress) advocated that the new scheme was wasteful whereas 
members of the Coalition Party maintained that a Publicity Department like the 
one contemplated would be an instrument for propaganda by the party in power. 
The Government supporters differentiated publicity from propaganda and held that 
the l^partmeat would be useful. 


Adjoubnment Motion 

28th. SEPTEMBER An adjournment motion moved by Mr. Rafiuddin RiMvi 
(Muslim Independent) seeking to di >cuss the allied insult offered to a lady mem- 
ber of the House by a Burgeon, a member of the Indian Medical 6er\'ice, in the 
premises of the Patna General Hospital was talked out this afteinoon. Mr. A, N. 
Binhit^ loanee Minister, said that the Government bad referred the matter to Mr. 
Qodbole, Gommissioner of Patna Division. He added that the Burgeon 
ooncamra had tendered a voluntary apology. Mr. Binha requested the House to 
leave the matter entirely in bis hands rad assured them that he would take atepe 
which would satisfy all concerned. 

Bulbs of tbb Assembly 


8lh. to 6th. OCTOBER ’.—The Assembly devoted the entire day to the conaideration 
of the new Assembly Buies. After considerable discussion, the House adoptsu an 
important rule empowering the Speaker to suspend any member acting iu a dia- 
orderly manner from attending the aittinga of the Aasembly for a period not ra- 
oeeding the term of the session in which this prerogative might be asserted. Mr. 
M, Yunua contended that the clause was ultra vires of Beotlon 71 of the Govern* 
ONDt Of Ini^ Act rad moved an amendment seeking to limit the Speaker's power 
of ittapraaioD to one day. Be also suggested that the matter lihonld be zefertsd to 
the Fraeral Court before a final decision was taken by the House. The amcodmeot 
was lost The House accepted an amendment deleting the word “aedition” from Bole 
27 which debara members nom apeaklng treason, aedltion or defamation on the floor of 
tl^ Houss. Next day, the Mh Opl^. the Aaaembly adopted 
press reports alone were inraflicient to form the baaia of qnealions. The (hwosUioD 
ataerted that anch restriotloo would be a aerions enoToaebvifnt on tbs ifabts W 

m of BBStehers and asked the Government sot to kok at As mm 

i.Mr. Bhefi to ihs pnemm obtaining In sihsr 
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the House of Commons, and maintained that such a rule did not obtain slae#h9ro. 
Mr. Yunu8 said that the rule would require members to throufi^h the dlffloult 
and lengthy procedure of ascertaining facts personally about scattem places all 
over the province. Mr. K. B. Sahay, Parliamentary Secretary, said that interpdlat- 
ioDB entailed Government expenditure and therefore members must not rush to 
put questions on the basis of press reports. He suggested to members to verify 
facts from District Magistrates, whereupon Mr. Shaft repued that members would 
be reduced to rely on Government machinery entirely in that case. The role 
was adopted by 67 votes to 15. An amendment seeking the omission ol the rule 
f 01 bidding admissibility of questions relating to matters falling within the 
jurisdiction of the Speaker was withdrawn by the mover, on the Government 
spokesman stating that the entire dignity the House would suffer If the Speaker’s 
rulings formed the subject-matter of discussion. The House then adjourned till the 
13th. October. 

The Dowry Brbtraiet Bill 

18th. OCTOBER The Assembly passed by 55 votes to 11 to-day the Bihar Dowry 
Restraint Bill which was a non-official measure penalising taking of dowry worth 
more than Bs. 101 in cash or in kind before or during the marriage. 

ADJOnENMENT MOTIONS 

The deterioration of the labour situation at Jamshedpur was feought to bC 
discussed by an adjournment motion given notice of by Mr. Mohiuddin Ahmtd In 
to-day, but it was ruled out of order by the Speaker on the ground of 
indefinite wording. The chair also rnled out of order another adjournment 
motion given notice of by Mr. Yunus seeking to discuss the situation following 
the taking out of the Mahabiri Jhanda procession at Begaha (north Bihar) on 
6ept. 28 on the ground of delay in tabling the motion. Giving notice of the 
motion Mr. Yunus stated that the police was unable to control the procession. 
The House then took up consideration of non-official Bills. 

Official Bills 


14th. OCTOBER :~The Assembly concluded the major part of the official 
business of the session to-day when it passed three Government Bills and referred two 
others, the Chota Nagpur Private Forests Bill and the Hindu Beligious Endowmeuta 
Bill to Beleot Ckimmittees. An important measure passed without division was the 
Muslim Wakfs Bill seeking better administration of Muslim trust estates. 

The House agreed to amendroente made by the Upper House to the Court 


Bbsolution on Was 

180i. OCTOBER :^Tlie hon. Mr. Shri Krishna Stnhat Prime Minister, moved 
to-day the folluwing resolution relating to war 

, “This Assemoly regrets that the British Government has made India a 
P^cipant in the war between Great Biitain and Germany without the concent 
of the people of India and has further in complete disregard of Indian opinion 
^Bsed laws and adopted measuree curtailing the powers and ootivites cd the 
Provincial Governments. This Assembly recommends to the Govarnment to 
convey to the Government of India and through it to the British Oovernmeut^ that 
in consonance with the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order 
to ^ure the cooperation of the Indian people that the principles of democracy be 
Applied to India and her policy be guided by her people ; and, therefore, this 
invites the British Oovemment to make a clear declaration that it has 
regard India as an Independent nation entitled to frame her Own 
coQ8titutio&, and further to take suitable aotlpn, is so far as it is possible in the 
present, to give eflhot to that declaration in regard to the govsknanM 
w India. This Assembly further recommends that ful war nuasnies in tin 
Provboe shonld be undertstkeb with the ednsent of and ettoutsd through the 
rrovttclal Goteminent” 

iBSolutiOo. Slid the Prim Mimeter, embodied b lubfnt on mhkh etaili 
place throughout tbs oountiY. finical obeeryeri had 
for some ttme past thlch bad no^ b^t M the 
.... ^ Thebe 
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lud been gnlnins: etreneth gradually and now came the crucial hour when Its 
fate had to be decioM finally. Referring to the recent current events in Europe 
and Par East the Premier sought to illustrate how the forces of aggression were 
undermining the countries governed by the democratic principles. He referred 
to Abyssinia. Gaeohoslovakia, Manchuria and Poland and said that Imperialism, 
Fascism and Nazism were responsible for their overthrow and the stronger 
powers had exploited and swallowed the weaker ones. India alwavs had been 
with the side of democracy. The question now was how she would take part in 
the present war and her attitude thereto. She had already declared her foreign 
policy to be one of friendship with the rest of peoples and powers of the woild. 
India was not out to bargain. If India wanted to joiu the war it would be as a 
free nation. She did not want war to be thrust on her She was only waiting 
for a gesture from Great Biitain. This must be the declaration of independence 
for India. For some time past the Government had been adopting measures 
even before the declaration of war which were without consultation with the 
people and the provincial Governments The Premier reiterated that British 
Government should declare India free and take ad interim steps to that end 
without delay. He added that the new world older was needed which would 
not allow the strong to exploit the weak. The present chaos could not last long. 
Even the League of Nations served only to hide the ugliness of power politics 
and to propitiate the etiong. Referring to non-violence, he said he waa glad to 
find that even Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Churchill had beaun to appreciate tlie 
merits of non-violence and till the very last had appealed for a peacttul solution 
of the ioiernational problems. 

Khan Bahadur Saghivul-Hagur moved an amendment to the resolution to the 
effect that the concurrence of the Muslim community and other minoviticB should 
be obtained in framing an independent constitution and other matteia relating to 
the governance of India. He said that real independence meant independence of 
the entire country including minorities, which could be achieved through mutual 
trust between different communities. As long as the Muslims suffered from 
Buppressioii by the majority, the idea of independence would never materialize. Mr. 
Muhammad Abdul Majtd stated that concrete demands should be made and in the 
event of their non-fulfilment the country should decide on the future course of 
action. Mr. Tajamul Huaain moved an amendment to the effect that if the present 
Ministry resigned on this issue no other member should accept office in the alter- 
native Government. Mr. A. U, Haymun^ representing the Anglo-Indian community, 
agreeing with the spirit of the resolution said that the procediire of bringing forwaid 
the reaolution before the House was not proper. It would have been better to 
diecuBB the attitude of the Assembly before the House framed the resolution so 
that the Government would have an opportunity of listening to both rides of the 
case. Despite the noble aentiroenta expressed in the reeolutioo it was lA the nature 
^ a bargain. Mr. Hayroan continued that from a practical viewpoint complete 
independence was not desirable yet on account of dangera of a foreign invasion 
against which, under the existing conditions, India was not in a position to defend 
heiMlC. Mr. if. Yunua (leader of the Muslim Independent party) opposing the 
resolution observed that it was self-contradictoir. Betides it did not want Indian 
independence. In one place it admitted Indian dqpendence on t^ British 
(lovemment and in the other place it wanted all power lor Indians. The Oongress 
Governments accepted curtailment of their powers when troops were sent oat irom 
India. 

The Premier, replying to the debate, stated that the Honae acospted the 
prinriple of the resolntion. llie resdution did not reflect a bargaining aintifc but 
a friffldly gesture and not a threat. 

The amendment to the resolution moved by Mr. Tajamul Huaain to the effect 
that if the present Ministry resigned over this issue no other member should accept 
offi^ waa withdrawn while another amendment moved by Khan Bahadur Saghtr- 
uUHaqw for obtaining oonourrenoe of the Muriim community and other minorities 
in framing an independent eonsUtutiDn waa lost by 10 to 79 votea. 

The resolution after a day-long debate woe passed by 74 votes to 6 with the 
following alteratloa in the last oeoteoce by the Fremi^ Aesembly 

fnii^er recommende that omnfMeiita ohould be made whnrity all war ^maaanres 
in this provinoe ahould be nndertte ^th lam oonaent of and exheatsd tbmw 
the provincial Qovenunant.** The flouae then adioiinmd sfae 



The Behar Legislative Council 

Autumn Seiiion— Patna — 25th. Sept, to 14th. October 1939 

The Autumn session of the Bihar Legislative Oounell commenced at Patna 
on the asth. September 1B30. Eight non-official Bills were introduced. 

The Government having raised the objection that the Upper House was 
not competent to initiate taxation proposals, the Agricultural Income-tax (Second 
Amendment Bill was withdrawn by its sponsor. 

An adjournmeut motion was sought to be moved by Mr. Moharak Alt to 
diBcuBB the inadeouate measures taken for the protection of the inhabitants of 
the province “who are exposed to grave danger consequent upon the declaration 
of war by His Majesty’s Government against Germany.” 

14th. OCTOBER : — ^The Council was prorogued nine die to-day after passing three 
official Bills, namely, the Belief Fund Amendment Bill, the Places, of Pilgrimage 
Amendment Bill and the Court Fees Amendment Bill. 


The Assam Legislature 

Joint Session — Shillong— 4th. August 1939 

Aobioultukal Inctomb-tax Bill , 

A joint session of both the House of the Assam Legislature summoned 
to discuss and vote on the Agricultural Income-tax Bill, which was passed by the 
Assembly but rejected by the Council, commenced at Shillong on the 4th. Awost 
1089. Bai Bahadur Heramha Prasad Borooah, president of the Council, prcsiduig. 
The uniquencess of the event and the grave issues involved arousra intense 

E ublic interest in the session. The galleria were overcrowded with visitors and 
undreds were refused admission for lack of space. The attendance of members 
of both the Houses was large, the only absentees being Mr. Basanta Kumar Das^ 
Bpeaker of the Assembly, Mrs. Zubeida Ataur Rahaman^ Deputy President of ^e 
Council and two members of the Assembly. 

Before commencing business the President made a feeling reference to the death 
of Mr. Tarunram Phookan, a Congress Irader. The Premier, Mr. Bardolot, leader 
01 the House, Sir Muhammad Saadulla^ leader of the Opposition, and severid 
others joined in paying tribute to the memory of Mr. Phookan. 

Mr. Rohini Kumar Chaudhury^ ex-Minister, raising a point of order questioned 
we competence of a joint session to consider a bill wmoh was rqecm by the 
Council. An intereeting debate followed and Ihe Presidsut ruled the point out of 
order saying that the competence of a session summaued by the Governor in the 
^eroise of his discretion, according to the provision of sub-sec. 74, Government of 
India Act, was beyond question. The Finance Minister introdutm the Bill for 
^nsideration. Mr. Moore (European), opposing the Bill, reiterated that the 
European group accept^ the pruiciple of the bill but opposed it in the present 
lorm because it did not provide reliefs or safnguards for those paying double 

■^tion. The Bill was ultimstdy pas^ by 65 to 56 votes after whfch the Housn 

prorogued, s s -r 
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which income under the Agricultural Income-tax Act and sales of articles of luxury 
under the Sales Tax Act would bo taxed. 

The Finance Minister (Mr. Fakhruddin Ahmedj announced a general remis- 
sion to the extent of 50 per cent of the total annual tax to individuals, firms and 
companies on their making representations. 

On this, several amendments, which had been moved, were withdrawn. Only 
one amendment, moved by Khan Bahadur Maulvi Ooutuddtn Ahmed Choudhury, 
to scale down the rate of taxation in the case of every individual, firm and other 
associations of persons (other than companies) was put to the vote and lost. 

Mr H. Emblem (European Group) had moved an amendment to substitute rate 
of one anna and six pies in the rupee for the two annas and six pies in the case 
of companies on the total income but withdrew it on the Finance Minister’s 
announcement of a 50 per cent remission. 

Clause 2 of the Bill states that the rates of Agricultural income-tax for the 
year which began on April I of this year shall, for the purpose of sections 3 ^and 5 
of the Assam Agricultural Income-Tax Act, 1939, be as follows 

(A) In the case of every Hindu undivided or joint family (1) at the rate 
applicable, under the list of rates contained in (B , to a sum equal to the share of 
a brother, if such share exceeds Rs, 5,000 and (2) at four pies in the rupee if the 
share of a brother is Rs. 5,000 or less. 

(B) In the case of everv individual, firm or other association of persons (other 
than companies) (1) on the nrst Rs. 1,5(X) of the total income, the rate is ml, (2) 
on the next Rs. 3,500 of the total income the rate is nine pies in the rupee, (3) on 
the next Rs. 5.000 the rate is one anna and throe pies in the rupee, (4) on the next 
Rs. 5 000 the rate is two annas in the rupee and (5) on the balance of the total 
income, the rate is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

(G) In the case of every company on the whole of the total income the rate 
is two annas and six pies in the rupee. 

It is provided, however, that (1) no agricultural income-tax shall be pajrable 
on a total agricultural income which does not exceed Rs 3,000 and (2) the agricul- 
tural income tax payable shall in no case exceed half the amount by which the 
total agricultural income exceeds Rs. 3,000. 

Regarding the rates of the sales tax. Clause 3 states, "the tax levied under 
section 3 (1) of the Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, shall be a tax of 5 per cent on the 
retail sale of each of the following articles : motor cars, motor cycles and radio or 
wireless sets." 

The statement of objects and reasons of the Bill points out that "the object of 
this Bill is to impose for the year 1939-40 the rates of taxation under sections 3 
and 5 of the Agncultural Income-Tax Act, 1930, and under section 3 (1) of the 
Assam Sales Tax Act, 1939, for balancing the Budget and producing extra funds 
for the development of the nation-building activities of the Government. 


The C. P. Legislative Assembly 

Autumn Sesiion— Nagpur— 2nd. to 18th. Auguat 1939 

Land Revenue Amendment Bill 

The autumn session of the Central Provinces Legislative Assembly commenced 
at Nagpur on the 9mA. August t989. The attendance was thin. Official business was 
transacted during the sitting, which lasted two hours. Seven bills were paimd 
into law. 

Diuing diocuftton on the Bill amending the 0. P. Land Revenue Aot» 1017, 
which gives power to the Government to order direct payment land revenue doe 
from "malUc makbuxa” lande instead of through the "malgusars,” the of 

the "molgussie” contended that it amounted to a breadi of contract Ktiafi tiM 
Qovemme^ wdihe •*mjdMUii«” regarding oolleotian of land taxai. 
Revenue Mlniiter, Hr. AT. Ookhale, replying, pointed out that thagjU tpaa 
ei|uitid>le in nature. Ha repadiatad tha ehaige of of oontiaot and mS mt 
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the “malfrazars” were merely Agents of the Government in collecting rente from 
tenants. The Government now wanted to do away wiUi this praetlce and eat up its 
own machinery for collection of rente from tenants. The Bill was passed into law. 
Primary Education Amend. Bill 

An important Bill, which was also passed to-day. sought to amend the 0. P. 
Primary Elducation Act, 1920. Under the provisions of this measure, the Provincial 
Government can formulate and bring into operation schemes for the spre^ of 
primary education of boys and girls of communities in particular areas, the 
expenses to be borne by the local bodies concerned. During discussion on this Bill, 
Mr. Ifttkhar Alt (Muslim League) pleaded for exclusion of girls who could not 
attend schools on religious grounds. The Education MiniBtcr explained that the 
object of the Bill was the spemy removal of illiteracy from villages. He, tWdore, 
failed to appreciate the view-point of those who asked for exemption for girls. Tlie 
nation to-day needed, said the Minister, educated mothers and, therefore, tlie educa- 
tion of girls was essential. 

Other Official Bills 

On the motion of the Minister. Mr. D. P. iiiahra the House passed into law 
an important Bill which enabled the Government to introduce adult franchise for 
all municipalities in the province. 

On the Premier. Pandit R. 8. Shukla'a motion the Assembly passed the Bill 
amending the G. P. Game Act. Tenants will now be permittM to shoot wild 
animals, thus enabling them to protect their crops. 

Tenancy Amendment Bill 

8rd. AUGUST ‘.—The Assembly rejected to-day Rao Saheb D. D. Rajurkar*» 
motion for circulation of the Tenancy Amendment Bill. Mr. 8. V. Ookhate^ 
Revenue Minister, refuting the Opposition charge said that the Government 
was not rushing the measure through and were referring it to a select committee. 
He added that is was to improve the land and remove the slavery of the tenant 
that the measure had been undertaken. The Government did not wish to deprive 
*‘malguzars” of their rights. The House, thereafter, took up the Revenue 
Minister’s motion to refer the Bill to a Select Committee, and adjourned. 

Money-lenders’ Amendment Bill 

6th. AUGUST The Assembly transacted non-official business to-day by 
passing into law Mr. Bajendra Sxngha'a Moneylenders* Amendment Bill with an 
amendment that the Act ^all not apply to proprietors, who have advanced grain or 
money exclusively to any of his tenants for seed, land improvement or agricultural 
operations. 

Minimum Waobb Bill 

The Opposition suffered a defeat by 24 votes to 64 when it pressed for 
divison Mr. O 8, Pag£a motion for reference to a select committee the 
Minimum Wim Bill. The Bill proposed that every male labourer shall be 
paid at least 10 anuas per day and every female labourer 6 annas and restricting 
the hours of work to eight. The non. Mr. Bharuka, opposing die Bill, said 
that the Government was very sympathetic towards the laboiurers but the fixing 
of a minimum wage for all parts of the province would tell on their industries 
as they had to face n keen competition and the whole agricultural structure would 
collapM. Further, if the Bill was passed, the (Sovemment would be required to 
spend 40 laUs of rupees more on industrial labour for their work. 

Minimum Wage Fixing Maobinbey Bill 

Mr. r. B, Kalappa (Congress) next moved that the Minimum Wage 
Fixing Machinery Bill be referred to a select oommittee. Mr. L, H. Bartlett 
raised a pdnt of order that the Bill came within the purview of the federal 
legislation list as it referred to labour in minea, hence it was ultra vires of thia 
l^islature, which the Speaker, Mr. G. Gi^a ruled out. Boo Sahib Bajurkart 
leader of Ihe Opposition, suppordng the Bill suggeeted that the local bodies 
and the P. W. D. ahodd be exempt^ from the operamn of the BilL 
MuvfoiPAL BoADa^Au. Motion 

^ Tth. A1NNI8T :-T1ie diseohitioii of the Eampte Mtmid^ty ftffmod the 
■obtoet nwtter of an aj^ournmeni ssodon in the Aiaembly tUe mdn^. i|r. 
ifUkar AM (Mndim LeegM) eon^ the adjoummeiit of the Hooee to dfeepii 
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*'t]ie undemocratic policy of the Government” pursued in regard to municipal 
committees of the province, particularlv in dissolving the' Municmal Committee at 
Kamptee. The hon. Mr. D. P. mshra, Minister for Ijocal Self-Government, 
opiKwed the admission of the motion, on the ground that it was vague and did not 
rmer to any particular municipality and cited Kamptee merely by way of illustra- 
tion. The non. Mr. G. B. Qupta, Speaker of the Assembly, admitted ^e 
motion. But the mover obtained the support of only 21 members. The minimum 
being 23, the motion fell through. The House thereafter continued discussion of 
non^official Bills. 


Agrarian Distress 


8th. AUGUST In the course of the discussion on non-official resolutions to- 
dav, a reference was made to the distress prevailing in the province. The general 
dencienOT in rainfall in the province had caused considerable uneasiness m rural 
areas. In several places, field labourers had left the villages in search of 
other work. Reports of scarcity of fodder had also been received. From 
certain parts of the province requests had been received by the Government 
to organise relief. Conditions were reported to be worse in the Berar and 
the Nagpur divisions than in other parts. Mr. S. V. Ookhale, Minister for 
Revenue, replying to the debate on the resolution, referred to above, said that 
the premises on which it was based were wrong. The outturn of crops, taken as 
a whole during the current year, was not very much less than that of last year. 
This year, however, happened to be unfortunately one of those in which estimates 
turned out to be wrong; but the conditions of the year were very peculiar, and 
to make an accurate forecast was difficult. The Minister stated that the 
Government had already remitted a sum of Rs. four lakhs, and suspended the 
collection of nearly 24 fakhs this year. Orders had been issued to the district 
officers to tour extensively to study the conditions. The Government, he said, 
were aware of the pitiable condition of the Risans and were trying to open relief 
works according to the needs. The total land revenue was Rs 2.59 crores. 
If their request was accepted, the Government would lose nearly 1.29 crores 
which would completely break the back of the Government. Mr. Khandekar 
su^ested that a death duty should be imposed on the rich to make good the loss 
which would be incurred by carrying out the resolution. The resolution was 
by 51 to 21 votes. 

The Tenancy Amendment Bill 


4tti. AUGUST The Assembly referred to-day to select committees the Tenancy 
Amendment Bill and the Municipalities Amendment Bill. The latter BIB 
abolishes the system of nomination. It, however, provides that where not 
even one Muslim, one Harijan and one woman are elected to the Minicipal 
Committee a representative of each of the three classes be selected by the elected 
members. In ease the latter fail to select them, the Provincial Government will 
have power to nominate them. 

Habijan Temple Worship Bill 

IMh. AUGUST Two important legislative measures, namely, the Hariian 
Temple Worship (Removal oi Disabilities) Bill and the Tidyamandir Bill were 
Ktored to select committees to-day. The former had been framed on the 
lines of the Bombay and Madras Temple Entry Bills. While the Harijan members 
of the Opposition opposed it, as they thought it fell short of thmr demands^ 
those on the Congress benches supported, the measure. Premier R. 8. Shukla, 
replying to the debate, said that a province like Madras, which was known for 
its orthodoxy had opened temples and asked if they would not be thrown open 
in this province. He mlormed the House that out of 41 official opinions 39 
were in favour and amongst the non-officials a vast majority soppoi^ the 
proposed bill. The Premier assured the Harijan members th^ the (iovemment 
would do everythiim possible to ameliorate their condition and wished that those 
who had opposed the BUI would also jdn hands with the Government. 

Tte VidtaUandib Bill 


The Vidyamandir BUI. whidi had been the subject of severe eriUoism at the 
hands of the Muslims, bxo^t fcttth to-day an attack on the sylMua, mi the 
SfMlo&r holding (hat they eoald not jro into the merita of the ^ and ths Pannier’s 
statettent that the qaeoUan of syUabui was still under coaiideseUop^ out djbert 
the attack. 
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THE VIDYAMANDIR BILL 
Collection of Statibticb Bill 
The Honee next passed into law the Collection of StatiatloA Bill, Oranta-in>Ald 
to Local Bodies Bill, and Cotton Ginning and Pressing Factories (Amendment) 
Dill. The last Bill aimed at regulating rates by appointing rate-fixing committees 
which will prescribe maximum rates for ginning and pressing. As this novel 
measure involves certain amount of interference with the industry, the Government 
are restricting its operation for five years at the end of which the position would 
be reviewed. The Village Sanitation and Public Management (Amendment) Bill 
was circulated while the hon. Mr. S. D. Ookhale did not proceed with the Beiar 
Land Revenue Code (Amendment) Bill in view of the pievailing distress there. 

18th. AUGUST : — The Municipalities and Local Self-Government Amendment 
Bills were passed into law without a division. By these measures, nominations 
to local bodies will be abolished. The House then aajournd »ine d*e. 


Winter Seiiion— Nagpur^let. Now. to 8th. November 1939 

The VIDYAMANDIR Bill (contd.) 

The attempts of the Opposition to hold up legislation were foiled to-day 
when the House commenced its winter session at Nagpur on the 1st 
November 1989. Mr. Khaparde (University Independent) said that he learnt 
from the press that the Ministry proposed to resign on November 4. If that 
was BO, he appealed to the Government not to rush through any legislation 
controversial in character and which may not be to the liking of their successors. 
Mr. Bajurker, Leader of the Opposition, also joined in the appeal. Mr. Raitf 
Shah, Leader of the League Party, asked the Ministiy to follow the Bombay 
Ministry’s example in this matter. The Premier, Pandit B. 6. Shukla, after some 
discussion, announced that he was unmoved by the appeal. 

The hon. Mr. 8 . V. Ookhale, Education Minister, then moved consideration of 
the Vidya Mandir Bill as reported by the Select Committee. Mr. T. J. K§dar 
raised a point of order as to the legality of moving the Bill, which, he contended, 
was a financial measure and could not be moved without the consent and 
recommendation of the Governor. The point of order was ruled out by the Bpooktr. 

find. NOVEMBER —The Assembly passed into law to-day the Vidya Mandir 
Bill, as amended by the Select Committee, by 62 votes to 19, after which 
it took up consideration of the Tenancy Bill. Opposition to the Bill was 
based mainly on the ground that it created denominational institutions, namely 
Vidya Mandirs and Madinatulims, which would foster a religious bias and retard 
the national unity. Mr. Ahdvr Bahman Khan (Muslim League) appealed to the 
Governor to use hie power to protect the rights of minorities ana not to give his 
assent to the Bill. The hon. Mr. 8 . F. Ookhale, Minister of Education, reminded 
the House that the Government bad not departed from the agreement reached 
with the Muslims on the sul^t. He appealed to the Muslims and other 
oppositionists to extend their full co-operanon in the cause of the spread of 
literacy throughout the province. The Rill, he added, facilitate the establishment 
of Vidya Mitndirs and Madinatulims in villages for the spread of literacy by 
establishing one school in every village managed by a village committee. Up-to-dat^ 
100 Vidya Mandirs had been establiraed on the initiative of the Government The 
scheme was not intended to suimlant the normal educational activity of the 
Government or local bodies, but the Bill intended to give corporate existence to 
those managing Vidya Mandirs and make them accountable in law. The Minister 
^finted out &at the Bill did not debar a Muslim joining a Vidya Mandir or a 
Hindu joining a Madinatulim. The naming of the institution would depend on the 
wishes of the donor. 


The Tbnanoy Bill 

the Government had smd that if the Tenancy Bill whs 
^ •» wwuut wvuiu he lost, the Speaker, Mr. G. Z>. Q^pUi, , eusnended 
w Btanttng Order requiring the lapse of ten days between the pnblicwon of 
^ BsAeot Ommlttee xcp^ on the Bill and the taking up ^ ita cousidenitlim. 
^ bon. Mr. Mte, Law MiiiiBi«r, on behalTonim Gownment. aegind that 
itould be ^ned by prolonging the agony of the tenapta end othere whole 


On the ground 

pot all lebcmr would be lo^ the 


of the 
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8rd. NOVEMBER The Aeflembly divided five times to-day in the course of the 
discussion on the Bill, the proportion of voting on the whole being four to one 
in favour of the Government. “You arc practising a camouflage on Malguznrs 
by restraining their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufficient compensation 
now, what guarantee is there that you will acceoe to their just demand in case 
of absolute abolition in future*'? asked Mr. O. Af. Chitnavia, opposing the Revenue 
Member's motion that the Re()ort of the Select Committee on the Bill 
be taken into cousideration at once. Khan Bahadur Hxdayat Huaaxn warned 
the Government that a measure passed in such haste would lead to class war. 
Mr. 8. V. Ookhale, Minister for Revenue, said that, class war was not caused 
by a measure of this kind. On the contrary, it would obviate class war and 
lead to general contentment. Refuting the charge of haste, the Minister said the 
measure was such as could not be postponed. 

Rbboltjtion on War 

4th. NOVEMBER For the first time in its history, the Assembly held a 
morning sitting to-day to facilitate the disposal of business. The whole of 
the morning was devoted to the discussion of the amendments to the Premicr'a 
resolution, most of which were negatived. In the afternoon, it was expected that 
the C, P. Tenancy Amendment Bill would be passed, but the Government decided 
to postpone its consideration to a future date. 

Of the eleven amendments to the Premier’s war resolution, only two, namely, 
those moved by Mr. Rauf Shah, Muslim League leader, and by Mr. Thaknr Chedilal, 
Chief Whip of the Congress Party, were held to be in order. Mr. Rauf Shahs 
amendment underwent certain drafting changes. Mr. Chedilal*8 amendment was held 
to be in order despite the objection of Mr. T. J. Kedar that there was no need to 
ezpiess cx)ufidence in the Ministry while calling upon them to resign. The debate 
on the amendment evoked the remark from Mr B. U-. Khaparde that ‘‘the Congress 
ministries did not come into office nor are they going out of office. They were put 
into office and are being taken away from office.” (Laughter). 

Speaking on the war resolution, the Premier, Pandit Ravi Shankar Shukla 
traced the developments leading up to the entry oi India in the war and said that 
of all the members of the British Commonweuth, it was India and India alone 
which had been dragged into the war without a single Indian having been so 
much as consulted on the matter. “Nothing in recent times has brought home to 
us, as this act of the British Government, the inferiority of the status that 
India occupies in the so-called British Commonwealth of Nations” he 
declared. Critically analysing the statements made by H. E. the Viceroy and 
the Secretary of State, the Premier said that they would be failing in their 
duty if Uiey did not take note of these pronouncements and did not voice 
the disappointment and resentment which they had created in the minds of the 
people of these provinces whom they represented in this House. The Premier said 
that India’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted by England without 
exposing herself to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately both for England 
and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand itself with the 
result that this country was faced with. a conflict which perhaps might prove to be 
unprecedented in histoiy. Referring to Sir Samuel Hoare'e remarks in the House 
of Commons that he did not desire the waste of all those eflbrte which he and other 
British statesmen had made to bring to an end the grim chapters of non-oo-open- 
tion and to make it easier for Indians and the British to work together, the Pr^ier 
said that he had hon^ that “those mm ohapters” bad actually ended and that 
India would get her birthright without any further struggle and suffering. It was 
in that hope that they had aocepted office in 1937 and it' was in that^ope that 
they had worM night and day not only to amdiorate the lot of the suffering 
people but also to dissipate the doubts, if they really existed, of the British people 
that Indians could successfully shoulder xesponsibility for managing their finances 
and maintaining law and order in their own country. 

*The fact that we have proved our fitness for self-govemment has not 
brought us nearer our goal. Now another bogey has been trotted out bdore 
us-^e bogey of mlnoritfeR'’ added Pandit Bhukla. “By now. who is so ignorant 
as not to know that it is Nail technique first to foster oommunal bitleriieis 
among a free people and then make it a reason for depriving them ai their 
freedom T only mfferenee is that while the Nads use dPoecttees 

lor conquering a fiea nation, Biitiab statesmen are nsliig it to per p e to rte tfadr 
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conquest of tho Indian people.” The Premier said that the communal problem 
not being peculiar to India, could be solved here as it had .been solved elsewhere. 
There must be a reasonable solution which could be found, provided tiie third 
party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. “But unfortunatdy 
tor us, the third party is not a disinterested entity, but one which consciously 
or unconsciously takes advantages of these communal bickerings.” To lay emphasis 
on the communnl question at this juncture was short-sighted policy and was as 
dangerous as playing with fire. “I could have understood Gwmany trying on her 
own account to stir up communal trouble with a view to creating a state of 
anarchy in this country,” declared the Premier. ’^What is surprising is that it 
IB British statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game.” The Premier 
warned that '^the enemies of England, be they open or convert, will have ample 
raatorial^ in India to work upon. Many amongst the communalists, be they Hinous 
or Muslims, have a fascination for Fascist theories. Moreover, thanks to the un- 
thinking attitude of England, a large number of people, sincere in their own 
way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and her Communist 
theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the British 
Gnvenimcnt, tno Princes and vaiious communities cannot solve the Indian 
T)roblem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up with expectancy.” 

Continuing, the Premier said: ”6ir Samuel Hoare has been pleased to divide 
India into Congress India and non-Congress India. He will very aoon discover 
that the only stabilising factor in present-day India is the ingress and any 
weakening of its influence will open the floodgates of Nazism, Fascism and 
Bolshevism. It would be a thousand pities if the British Government in its 
anxiety to stay in India yet awhile and if the communally-minded men in their 
zeal for a few crumbs so far forget themselves as to destroy the Indian National 
Congress, which, in my opinion, is a second Himalayas whicn protects India from 
the inroads of foieign Nazi and Bolshevik hordes.” Concluding the Premier said, 
“I would only ask Sir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospwt of repreasion 
he holds out for us may or may not break the spirit of this nation, but it will 
certainly provide German propagandists with stories of atrocities. Repression, 
if and when practised, will snock the conscience of the world much more than 
German atrocities as it would be practised upon an unarmed population and upon 
non-violent resisters. Yes, it seems that another and a more grim period in the 
history of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all the spiritual 
courage that it can muster to meet the threat given by Sir Samuel Hoare on behalf 
of the British Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and 
we are forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon the task with easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than onr own freedom and that of other 
BuppressM nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence, we can 
go forward on our path with the conviction that truth and jiiatice are on our aide, 
and though truth and justice might suffer a temporary setback, still they are bound 
to triumi^ In end.” 

Mr. Rauf 8kah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted that the 
Premier had called the piinority problem a bogey. The OovemiBeot had failed to 
create confidence in the minds of minorities and Muslims were genenlly aMd 
that they were not properly protected. He added that during tlw two ana a half 
years the Oongresa had held office, they stouid have solved the minority queetion. 

While Mr. Bdvf Shah referred to the judicious settlement of the communal 
question in E^sypt. Mr. Pande (Congress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
^e same oonceasion Uk non-Muslims in pravinces like the liinjab as SSaglnl Fwia 
M given in Egypt, to which Mr. Baui Bbab npUed that he did not belong to 
that prince (laughter). * 

The diaouaaion had not conduded when the Boon adjourned till the tth, 
Novenriier when Mr. Abdur Rauf Shah, Leader of the Muslim Leune party in the 
Assembly, continuing his unflniahed speech, eritideed the present day leademhip of 
Congress and contended that their vision and outlook were narrow. If Mr. 0. 
% Has, Sir Td Bahadur Sapru and such others had been in the Oongreesi 
Mddliiis would not have left it 

Mri^ Kal $ : Are you ready to follow Mr. Sobhai Bose T 

Mr. Roitf Shah : You give the leadenhip of the Oongnas to him you wDl 
^ OMitimOiig. Mr. Banf^said th^ mef eited the UiiKls IIMiaiiliha to 
^ Ooogteask beoanae it ms more honeit in Ha attitude tonatde 
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wliito the OonereBB indulged in camouflage. He concluded by saying that the 
OongresB was aenying to Muslims that freedom of opinion and democracy which 
it was demanding of Britain. 

Hao Sahtb Hajurkar, Leader of the Opposition, moving his amendment, 
expressed disstatisfoction with the statements made by Lord Zetland and Sir 
Samuel Hoare, which, he said, were not calculated to inspire a feeling of co-opera- 
tion in the minds of Indians, though their sympathies were undoubtedly with the 
Allies in the war. 

Mr. T. J. Kedar (University Vice-Chancellor) said that in regard to the 
form and content of Dominion Status, according to constitutional law, it was 
as was pointed out by Lord Samuel in the Commons debate, the majority 
community who had a right to be consulted and the minority had no locus standi. 
It was only after that form had been settled that the minorities could claim 

protection, not from an alien authority but from the majority and to insyit that 

that protection should be adequate and satisfactory. He thought it was a 'mistake 
for Mahatma Gandhi and Dr. Kajcndra Prasad to have accepted the invitation 

to meet Mr. Jinnah. The bane of India was that the minority communities 
could approach the British Government and make common cause against the 
majority. Concluding, Mr. Kedar said that if Indian Muslims did not consider 
themselves Indians first, they had no right to be heard and he reminded them 
that the aggressor on India, whoever he was, whether a Muslim or any other, 
would be met with resistance. Mr. Kedar asserted that so long as unity was 

made a condition precedent to the grant of Dominion Status, that unity would 
never be achieved. 

Mr. B. O. Khaparde (University representative) said there was no limit 
to asking but there was a limit to giving. 'Ihe minority in India wanted to rule 
^e majority, because it was a minority. Mr. Khaparde moved an amendment 
that the Ministry should, instead of resigning, stick to office and take steps to 
impart military training to make the people fit for self-defence. He said that 
he was himself once a non -co-operator but be had soon realised the futility of 
non-co-operation. If there was no chance of their wishes being fulfilled by 
remaining in office, they might still remain in oQice and do some-thing which 
would make the fulfilment of those wishes a possibility. He pointed out that by 
absenting themselves from the Central Assembly, Congressmen had helped the 
passage of the Defence of India Act and wondered why they were now compla- 
ining that the powers and activities of the Provincial Governments had been 
curtailed. 

Dr. N. B. Khare, ex-Congress Premier, moving his amendment asking mem- 
bers of the majority party to resign attacked the Congress and Mahatma Gandhi. 
He blamed Gandhiji for making the Congress weak. 

Thakur Chedilal moved his amendment expressing full confidence of the 
House in the Ministry and asking the Ministry to resign. 

Mr. H, J. Khandekar (Harijan), the Vice-President of the Provincial 
Forward Bloc, felt that had the Congress High Command followed Mr. Bose’s 
suggestion about giving six months' ultimatum to England, the Vicerov’s statement 
of Dotober 18 would have been different. The debate had not concluded when the 
House adjourned. 

Till. NOVEMBER Mr .L. H. Bartlett, representing the European Group, remarked 
to-day that modem methods of warfare had brought India very much closer to Europe 
than even before and she could not keep aloof. Under the modern democratic form of 
Government, he said, it was ndt always possible to consult representatives of popular 
opinion befmre taking measures. Statesmen had to be guided hy previous expres^ons 
of public feeling, l^eviously India had united by expressed disapproval of Haslsm 
and as sudi it was not difficult to understand the measures adopted by the 
Qovenunent If these measures were not taken, Uie Government would have IHd 
it^f open to the ehame of neglect^g ito duty of protecting the country. Beferring 
to the Ordinances, Mr. ^artlett observed that in times of great stress and emergency 
such things were inevitable and the rMtricuoas imposed in India were not so severe 
as those impost in Ebglaud. Hegnrding restriction of the power of all PtovtOBlal 
Govemmenta of which the OongW bad complained, he failed to undented th^ 
attitude. If they were in the poiiiioii of the Government of India, they wooltt have 
acted in exaotly die tame waw. 

Esv. Bogere (Anglo^liidiaB) Mggeated the formatioii of a Nidtel (ioteMOHit 
iu thk boor of otieU. 
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Mr. Oavai Baid that the demand for a declaration of war alma in th^r 
application to India was good but untimely. By helping England, India would be 
helping herself. 

Rev. Rogers observed that merely because England had not conceded India’s 
demand, it was wrong for the Congress to go into the wilderness. 

Mr. M. M, Haq (Muslim League) believed that democracy had failed under 
the present constitution. He alleged that liberty of religion and liberty d the Press 
had not been maintained by the Government and citM the case of the Hltavada 
fiom whom, he said, facilities had been withdrawn. 

Mrs. 8. Chauhan could not understand how while Britain was fighting for 
democracy, she could withhold independence from India and why A^a had 
heeu declared a belligerent country without her consent. She reiterated the 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly. 

Mr. Abdul Rahman Khan (League) said if anyone had any complaint against 
British Imperialism it was the Muslims as history would mow. He thought 
Muslims could protect themselves. It was the Hindus who wanted British protection. 
The Muslims had acquired a separatist mentality because of the treatment they had 
received at the hands of the Congress. 

Messrs. Jakatdar, V. B. Ealapna. A. Saigal, and Agnibhoj and Mrs. Durgabal 
Joshi (Congress members) supports the Premier’s resolution while Messrs. Gulam 
Ahmed Hussain (Muslim League) and Khobergade (Hariian Ambedkarite) 
oi)posed it. The discussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 

8th. NOVEMBER After four day’s debate, the Assembly mused this evening the 
Premier's war crisis resolution as amended without a division. The amendments accept- 
ed were those moved by Thakur Chedilal (Congress) expressing the fullest confidence 
in the Ministry and calling upon the Ministers to resign and Mr. KhandekarU 
(Scheduled Caste) amendment regarding safeguards to minorities. The Muslim League 
amendment was lost by 69 votes against 7. Other amendments were either lost or 
withdrawn. 

Mr. K. P. Pande, Mr. M. Y. Shareef and Dr. Mohodaya spoke in favour ot 
the Premier’s resolution, which was opposed by Mr. IJtikar Afi, and Khan Bahadnr 
Mtrza Rahman Beg. 

The hon’ble Pandit D. P. Mishra said that they did not want Swara) at once 
but on assurance of independence after the war, i! unity between Hindus and 
Muslims was brought about He declared that the Muslim League was not repre- 
Bcntative of Muslim opinion in the provinces. He appealed to the House to sink*' 
their differences. 

Premier Bhukla said that they had done their best and asked the House to 
support his resolution. After the resolution had been passed, Mr. Q, 8. Oupta, 
the Bpeakar adjourned the House sine die. 


The Orissa Legislative Assembly 

MoiMQon SeMion— Cuttack— 4th. Sept, to 15th. Sept. *39 

B.A1IBALPDB Local Bbln-Oovt. Bill 

The Monsoon session of the Orissa Legislative Assembly commenced at Outtack 
M the 4lh. Beptember 1889. Mr. BiswanathDae, Um Premier and Lmder of the 
House, referrea to the deaths of Mr. O, C, ThatraJ Bahadur, a member of the Orissa 
Assembly, and Bir. T. B. Phookan of Assam, who was a momber of the O’DomMl 
Committee. Separate conddence resolotlens were passed, all standing. Ihe Bmaker 
ited himself with the sentiments expressed by the House and promhed to 
' the rewdutioiis to the of the deceased. 

Bodhram Ih/hey introduced tim Bambelpsr Local 0eU-Govemment BUI 
to make better provisioii to provide for the creatiOa of represantative institiittoni in 
nuiU ante in tha Sambalpor Diatrlot. He aidd that the Bill had baan int^dnoad 
IMBi^g the inMdnstioa of a consoUdatod bill lor the Profines for MpbMte the 
pnaenfobaQleto ayatem of iSstriet OonnoUa by DIatdot Boaida cm the BnuTS^tha 
2ft 
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DiHtriot Boards of North Orissa. Mr. Patnaik, opposing, wanted the Government to 
wait till a consolidated bill had been introduce. 

Discussion had not finished when the House adjourned till the next day, the 
Sth. September when Mr. Brojo Sundar Dan's amenament for circulating the Bill 
for eliciting public opinion was rejected by 22 to 10 votes. Similarly, the House 
lejectod Mr. M. G. Patnaik's amendment for referring the Bill to a Select Committee 
by 24 to 11 votes. As the House was going to proceed to consider riio Bill, clause 
by clause, the Hon. Mr. Btswa Nath Das, Premier, stated that this was the first 
legislative measure that Sambalpur was going to have. In view of that he appealed 
to the Opposition not to move any amendment to the clauses but to come to a 
compromise regarding Uie same by private consultations. Mr. Brojo Sundar Das 
welcomed tiiis gesture of compromise and agreed to the proposal of the Premier. 

Orissa Development Schemes 

The Government next presented a number of supplementary demantis for 
development schemes. A sum of Ks. 16,400 was demanded for a scheme of 
repairs to irrigation tanks in Angul subdivision. 

It had been decided by the Government that Ehaddar should be substituted 
for mill yarn and that all prison clothing should be in khadi. The total quantity 
approximately required for 1939-40 was 26,000 yards out of which looms in the 
jails of the province manufactured 10,.5.’)0 yards, and the purchase of remaining 
cloth was estimateil to cost Ks. 7 , 725 . Thus the total cost of 26,000 yards partly 
manufactured in the jails and partly purchased from the A. I. B. A. would 
be about Rs. 12,618, as compared with Rs. 4.313-4. Demand had therefore 
been made for Rs. 8,500 towards the cost of khaddar purchased outside the 
province. 

A demand was also made for the provision of 50 extra students in the 
physics and chemistry classes of the Intermediate classes of the Bavenshaw College 
due to increased admissions. 

A demand for Rs. 35,730 was also made for the construction of buildings at 
Bari for the Basic Education scheme. 

A sum of Rs. 600 was demanded for grant to All-Orissa Deaf and Dumb 
School started by Mr. B. B. ('howdary, which is the only institution of its 
kind in Orissa. 

Another demand of Rs. 16,000 was made for the mass literacy scheme. 

To put into operation the recommendation of the Balt Industry Inquiry 
Oommittee. the Government have made a demand for Rs. 1,300. 

For the anti-malarial operations at Koraput by way of extensive improvements 
to the various drains and nullahaa a demand for Rs. 15,000 out of a total of 
Rs. 30,700 for the scheme was made. 

Demands were also made for the construction of inspection bungalows at 
Rayagada and Nawapara. The House then adjourned till the Sth. 

Bambalpdr Local Sblp-Qovt. Bill (oontd.) 

8th. ffiPTEMBBR ;-The Assembly passed to-day the Sambalpur Local Self-Govern- 
ment Bill with slight modifications in the clause regarding the removal of members. 
As a result of mutual consultation between the Treasury benches and the Opposi- 
tion there were very few amendments of a minor nature. speaker put ^34 
clauses of the Bill to vote one by one and all were passed. Hie Bill as amended 
was then pMse^ According to existing constitution there is no direct system of 
elecUon to the District Council of Sambalpur. Tenants have thus got no voice at all 
in the elections and so tto existing system has grown obsolete and Is not in 
keeping with the progress made by Sambalpur district in several other spheres of 
aetivities. The present Bill as passed by the Assembly extends the provision of 
the Bihar and Orlsap local Self-Government Act to Sambalpur with such modifica- 
tions as are euitea to the present conditions of Sambalpur. So this Bill hAri 
the existing IqosI bodies into Uhe with similar institutions in other districted 
north Orissa. During the discussion of the Bill the Hon, Bodhram Dubs. M*"^**^** 
pointed out that another unified consolidated Bill for the whole of Orissa would eoon 
DC brought forward. Meanwhile this Bill bad howi introduced to save 
^m^pur those mheoitiei ^ dvio life which had ao long been denied 

FhOBUirnoN Bill 


She Houm next took up Omaldenitlon of the ProUbUiou SiU''']W}vefi ho Bte 
hon. Mr. Bodhrom Me.'^Mr. Dobe said that « 
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introduce early total prohibition in the diatriot of Balaaore, where opium prohibi- 
tion had already b^ enforced. Complete Prohibition wonld Knaually extend 
to the whole province. He said that total Prohibition meant a loss of Rs. 3,300, 
000 in addition to the cost of the additional Prohibition staff. The Government 
were thinking of taxation to replenish this loss, but even if that loss could 
not be replenished, they were determined to introduce Prohibition. 
The Minister continued: ^'Prohibition in the entire province of Orissa will 
entail a loss of about 40 lakhs of rupees in the revenue of the province. The 
present income from Excise is about 38 lakhs of rupees. There will be a 
loss of this whole amount after this Bill comes into operation. Over and 
above that there will be an additional expenditure of about 7 lakhs of rupees for 
maintaining an extra staff in addition to me staff now working in the Excise De- 
partment and other expenses for putting the Act into operation and working out 
Its details.” Total prohibition being the ultimate policy of the Government, the 
present Bill proposes to prohibit sMolutelT the import, export, transport, manufac- 
ture, possession, and sale of liquor and intoxicating drugs except under certain 
special circumstances. The hon. Mr. Dube pointed out that the .Government at 
present intended to introduce total prohibition in the district of Balasore* where 
opium prohibition had already been enforced. Gradually the whole of this Act or 
some provisions would be introduced in different parts ox the province. Referring to 
the problem of how to recoup the enormous loss in the revenue of the province 
the Hon'ble Mr. Dube said that it was a very difficult question. The Government 
were considering the possibility of imposing various taxation on different matters 
such as Agricultural Income-tbi, but they did not know how far they would be 
able to recoup the lose by these taxation measures. But supposing, continued 
the hon. Mr. Dube, they could not make good the whole loss, that was 
no justification for putting off such an important social legislation that would surdy 
improve the economic, social and moral condition of the people of this province. 
The members of the opposition, who spoke on the consideratiim motion, 
expressed their sympathy with the principle underlying the Bill but askea 
the Government to move cautiously in view of the financial loss that this poor 
province was likely to incur when it would be put into operation. The discumon 
had not concludea when the House rose for the day. 

Bufflementaby Demands 


0th. SEPTEMBER ^The whole of to-day was taken up for the discussion of 
demands for the supplementary grants. The opposition tabled cut motions to every 
item of demand for eliciting certain information. The cut motions were, however, 
withdrawn after the Ministers had supplied the required informations. 

The Hon. Mr. Nityanando JCanungo, Minister for P. W. D., moved for a 
supplementary demand of Ks. 10,050 for the repair of certain embankments. The 
Hon. Mr. Kanun^ pointed out that these repairs were urgent and they could not 
^ held over till Uie next year. By moving a cut motion of Rs 100 to the demand, 
Mr. M, G. Patnaik wanted to know what the policy of the Government was with 
r^ard to the embankments. Sometime ago they learnt that the Government favour- 
ed the policy of demdishing the embankments. Now they were asking money for 
repairing them. Bo, he wanted to know the policy that the Ck>vbmment were 
following. The Hon. Mr. Kanunao^ in reply, pointed out that the flood Committee 
of 1928 recommended the demolition or embankments. Now the nood Advisory 
Gominittee, consitting of Mr. English, Mr. Rsngiya and Mr. Vipan had recom- 
mended that these embankments should be strengthened. The Government had 
accepted the recommendation of the Flood Advisory Committee. So. these xepain 
UAM motion was withdrawn and the demand voted. 


t be inatalled as eixpenbisntal 


Tile Assembly also voted Ra. 1&840 for sinking ‘.two tube welli, one either et 
Kanatpar or Brahmagiri area in the district of Pun and the, other at Ratlult Pat 
in the district of Cuttack* Daring tlw disettssion the bon. Mr. 

pointed out that the cost of sinking two tube wells ml|At i _ 
limyy but these were difihr«t for the ordinery tabe wdls. The size of the 
wells would be 6 inohes eeoh to a deptii not exneeiHng 276 feet each. Fm — mmm 
weUs would be Inatidled in far-off viliogea and the oSntnMStorfe ' v^d have to eent 

^ materials for sinking theee wells by osrt from the leUway -*-**—- 
- 

ISie Hon. |fi 


toixikmfe ehooo 

§m e wgaftomentery diwnit# ^ 
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&600 foi clothing of priBonera in joilB. In moving the demand the Hon. Mr. 
Dube ^nted out that hitherto cloth required for prison clothing were manufactured 
by Jau labour with mill yarn. It had since been decided by the Government 
that khaddar yarn should be substituted for mill yarn and that all prison clothing 
should be in khadi. The total quantitv of cloth required for the purpose during 
the year 1939-40 would be approximately 26,000 yards. Out of this quantity, the 
jails ot the province which had looms, would be able to manufacture with khaddar 
yarn about 10,550 yards and the balance of 15,450 yards would have, to be purchased 
from the A. I. B. A. The cost of muiufacturing 10,550 yards of khadi cloth in 

a irould be Bs. 6,203-4 approximately and that of purchasing 15,450 yards of 
cloth would be Bs. 7,725. llius the total cost of uiadi cloth of 26,000 
yards, partly manufactured in the jails and partly purchased would be about 
Bs. 12,ol8. Had the whole quantity of cloth been manufactured with mill yarns 
by jail labour, the total approximate cost would have been Bs. 4,313-4 on^. Bo, 
he moved for the supplementary demand of Bs. 8,500 to meet the extra cosl likely 
to be involved during the current year. Mr. Brojo Bundar Daa, Deputy Leader 
of the Opposition, moved that the demand be reduced by Bs. 100. In moving 
the cut motion Mr. Das said that he might probably be regarded as an iconoclast 
for trying to reduce the demand on khadi. But he wanted to make it clear at 
the outset that he was not against khadi. He would not have objected if khadi 
was spun and woven in jails by the convicts tbemselves for their clothing. Ho 
characterised the heavy expenses for buying hand spun yarn for manufacturing 
khadi for the clothing of the convicts as uneconomic. After all, Mr. Das pointed 
out that the mill made cloths, now used by the convicts, were indigenous products 
and as such ewadeshi. He could not see any reason why the Government had 
launched upon this huge e^nses for substituting mill cloths with khadi. Bather 
the Government should have tried to manufacture khadi with jail labour than 
purchasing thiun at such huge expense from the A. I. B. A. 

Mr. Baj Krishna Bose, Parliamentary Becretary, in replying, stated that Mr. 
Brojo Bundar Das declared that he was not an iconoclast and was not against 
khadi. But it was surprising that in the face of this pious statement he had 
taken cu(^elB against the Government for substituting the clothing of the convicts 
with khadi. The Government were so long manufacturing the clothing of the 
convicts with mill yarns purchased from the Nagpur and Cawnpur mills and with 
jail labour. Now they had decided to substitute hand spun yarn in place of mill 
yam. Mr. M, Q. Patnaik, in supporting the out motion, said that the Congress 
and Mahatma Gandhi had advised that yam should be spun by the consumer 
himself for his use. They were showing lip sympathy to the Congress by 
purchasing khadi. By taking this move the Government were trying to please 
the A. 1. D. A. He considered this huge expenditure as uneconomic. The Bev. 
Mr. Et M, Evans said that the Province was poor and for that reason the Govern- 
ment could not provide with suflScient funds for the nation-building departments. 
In view of that it was uneconomic for launching upon this huge expenditure for 
introducing khadi in jails. The discussion had not concluded when the Assembly 
adjourn^ 

Court Fbbb Amend. Bill 

ISth. SEPTEMBER The Assembly to-day passed the Court Fees Act Amend- 
ment Bill without any opposition. 

Prohibition Bill (contd.) 

Hie House next passed the Prohibition Bill after a debate lasting only five 
hours, agreement having been reached at informal discuBsions on certain amend- 
ments. 'When the Bill was introduced Mr. M. G. Patnaik vmced his disapproval 
of the Govemment'i piohibition policy, specially in the poor state of finances of 
Orissa. Befenlng to the prohibition policy of the Madras Government, Mr. Pateaik 
■aid that while it was Introduced in certain districts, the price in other districts 
had been lowered so that their revenue from the source was not reduced. The 
Bevenue Minister, Mr. N. Konungo, thanking the House for passing the BiU, hoped 
that the Government would be given the courage and strength to see this experiment 
through. 

HO. SBFTBHm The Assembly finished its businese to-dsy wiUtln a few 
minutei. Mr. Pyari Sis^koir Boy, Mr. PraMadrai Lath and Barala 

who had tabled reeolutious did not move them. After Brimsrihi Barala Dmti had 
fU M a cd duced the Autk-Dowiy BiU, tike Aaaembly adjourned e<a* dfs* 
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Special Seition— Nagpur— 3rd. November 1939 

The Tenancy Bill 

A special session of the Assembly commenced on the M. November 1M9 
and dividra five times in the course u Ihe discussion on the Teoanoy Bill, 
the proportion of voting on the whole bdng four to one in favour of ^e 
(Government. ‘You are practising camonflage on Malgusars by restraining 
their rights bit by bit. If you are not giving sufllcient compensation now whu 
guarantee is there that you will accede to their just demands in case of absolute 
abolition in future’, saia Mr. M. O. Chitnavta opposing the Revenue Member's 
motion that the report of the sdect committee on the Bill be taken into 
consideration at once. He appealed that simply because the (ingress was going 
out of office they should not force on them such a revolutionary l^islation in such 
haste. JThan Bahadur Hidayat Husain said the voice of opposition could not be 
stifled and warned the Government that a measure passed m such haste would 
lead to class war. Mr. 8. V. Ookhale, Minister of Kevenue said that class war 
would not be caused by a measure of this kind. On the contrary it would obviate 
class war and lead to general contentment. Befutine^e charge of haste, he added, 
the measure was such as could not be postponed, xhe House passed the 2nd. and 
3rd. readings of the Bill. 

Bbsoldtion on Wab 


Pt. Ravi Sankar Suhla, the Premier then rose and moved the resolution on war. 
He asked, 'What inducement is there for India to join the war except as a slave fighUng 
in defence of his roaster 7 Are we to wait till the end of this devastating war in 
which we are asked to take part before we know what the war aims are f Must a 
vast number of human beings suffer unto death without even knowing definitely 
what they die for 7 He added that answers to the above questions were found 
neither in the Viceregal Declaration nor in the speMh of Bir Samuel Hoare and as 
long as they were not forthcoming India as a nation would continue to refuse to 
participate willingly in the present war. 'As 1 have stated this is not a matter of 
satisfaction but one of deep sorrow to us. While refusing to cooperate we shall 
continue to pray for the dawn of reason on the British honzon so that Britain may 
yet see the error of its ways and grasp the hand of cooperation and friendship, 
which only a free India can extend in a struegle of this magnitude. What makes 
the situation infinitely tragic is that instead oT making honest efforts to appreciate 
the Indian stand-point Bir Samuel thought it fit to deliver to the Indian National 
Congress.’ Premier Bhukla said that in the existing political conditions in this 
country it was only in the provinces that some sort of responsible Government was 
functioning and it was expMted that the British (3k>vernment before they plunged 
India into war would consult the Governments of these provinces. In compmatively 
minor matters the central Government had been consulting the provincial Govern- 
ments and it was, therefore, all the more surprising that in such a grave matter as 
participation in a European war no one was consulted and India was straightaway 
made a bellmerent nation. 'Nothing in recmt times has brought home to us as this 
act of the British Government the inferiority of status that India occupies in the 
so-called British Commonwealth of Nations,’ added the Premier. Critically analysing 
the statements made by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State, Premier Bhukla 
Bfud that they would be failing in their duty if they did not take note of these 
pronouncements and did not voice disappointment ana resentment whidi they had 


pronouncements and did m 
created in the minds of the 
House. He submitted that 


ice disappointment and resentment which they had 
lie of these provinces whom they represented in this 
a’s case was unanswerable and could not be resisted 


by l^gland without exposing her to the ridicule of the world, but unfortunately 
both for England and for India an attempt was being made to ridicule the demand 


efforts which he and other British statesmen had made to bring to an end the 
grim ohaptem of non-eo(meration and to make it easier lor the Indians and the 
British to work together, Premier Bhukla eonfeesed that he had hoped that tlm 
grim ohaptera’ actually ended and India would ^ her birth-right iHthout any 
further etmggle and iiubring. It wae in that hope that tNy accepted ofiic 
ud it wae m that hope that they worked day and nignt in not only em 
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managing their finances and maintaining law and order in their own country. The 
fact that we have proved our fitness for self-government has not brought us nearer 
to our goal. Now another bc^ey has been trotted out before us— the bogey of 
minorilies. Tlie Premier added : 'By now who is so ignorant as not to know that 
it is a Nazi technique first to foment communal bitterness in a free people and then 
to make it a reason for depriving them of their freedom ? The only difference is 
that while the Nazis use communal differences for conquering a free nation, the 
British statesman are using it to perpetuate their conquest of the Indian people.’ 
He said that the communal problem, not being peculiar to India, could be solved 
elsewhere. There must be a reasonable solution which could be found provided the 
third party left the field or came forward as a peacemaking factor. 'But unfor- 
tunately for us the third party is not an disinterested entity but one which 
consciously or unconsciously takes the advantages of these communal bickerings.’ 
Laying emphasis on the communal question at this juncture was a sho^t^Bighted 
polMF and was as dangerous as pla^^ing with fire, added the Prime Minister. 'I 
coula have understood Germany trying on her own account to stir up communal 
trouble with a view to creating a state of anarchy in this country. What is surprising 
is that it is the Biitish statesmen themselves who are playing the enemy’s game * 
Premier Bhukla warned : ‘The enemies of England, be they open or 
covert, have ample material in India to work upon. Many amongst the com- 
munalists, be they Hindus or Muslims, have a fascination for the fascist theories. 
And yet thanks to the unthinking attitude of England a large number of people, 
sincere in their own way and drawn from all communities, look upon Russia and 
her communist theory as a panacea for all ills of this unhappy country. If the 
British Government, Princes and various communities cannot solve the Indian 
problem, more and more people in desperation will look for a solution from 
quarters which we have learnt to hate but which the younger generation is learning 
to look up to with expectancy.' Concluding the Premier sud : T would only ask 
Bir Samuel Hoare to remember that the prospect of repression which he holds 
out to us may or may not break the spirit of this nation but it will certainly 
provide German propi^andists with stories of atrocities which would put the 
much-talked of Nazi atrocities in Czechoslovakia into shade. These atrocities, if 
and when practised, will shock the conscience of the world much more than the 
German atrocities as they would be perpetrated upon an unarmed population and 
non-violent resistors. Yes, it seems another and more grim period in the history 
of British rule in India is in sight and the nation will need all spiritual courage 
that it can muster to meet the threat given by Bir Bamuel on behaf of the British 
Government. I have no doubt that if the threat does materialise and we are 
forced to resist it we shall be embarking upon a task with an easy conscience. 
Our objective being nothing else than our own freedom and that of other 
suppress nations, our weapon being nothing but complete non-violence we can go 
forward on our path with a conviction that truth and justice is on our side 
and though truth and justice might get a temporary setback still they are bound 
to triumph in the end.’ 

The Premier’s speech winch was delivered in Hindi was concluded amidst 
cheers and shouts of 'Mahatma Gandhi Ki Jai’. Of 11 amendments to the 
resolution two were not moved and two were ruled out. 

Mr. P. L. Dhagat (Congress) raised a point of order that the Muslim League 
amendment moved by Mr. Rauf Bhah was irrrievent to the main subject of the 
resolution. Mr. Rauf Bhah consequently replaced the original amendment by 
the following : ^ 

'Inasmuch as the democratic pariiamentary system of Government undm the 
present constitution has failed and proved utterly unsuited to the conditions and 
genius dt the people this House recommends to the Gkivemment to move the 
Government of Indj^ and through them the British Government to take steps 
to review fully and revise d$ novo the entire problem of India’s future oonstitubon 

r t from the Government of India Act, 1935, and convey to them the opinion 
this House that, whan with a view to obtaining cooperation of difibient sections 
of the Indian people in the prosecution of the present war the British Govemtnent 
rmolves to make a daidaratiOn noout the granting of further constitatioiial vefonns 
to India, it should not make any oommitmoit in principles or otherwiae without 
the appro^ and oonssnt d the Muslim League which alone rep r es ent s m ^eiks 
on oi the MuBslmans Of Ihdia.’ 

Tkakitr Chhidi LmPt fOfmgiess) nmendarant reootdiBg fadleak oonAdsoot In 
the Ministers end oMUng upon loim.to tender teetgnatiooe wna obteetad to b:f the 
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Opposition on the ground that unless no*ooDfidence was expresiod in the Ministry 
there was no necessity of recording confidence. The Speaker, however, held the 
amendment in order. 

Mr. Rauf Shah, moving the Muslim League amendment, regretted the Premier 
calling the minority a bogey. The Oovernmeut failed to create real confidence 
111 the minds of the minorities and the Muslims sincerely feared Uiat they were 
not nroperly protected. He added that during the two-and-half years the Oongress 
Hliould have, with magnanimity, solved the minority question. 

While Mr. Rauf Shah referred to the judioious settlement of the communal 
question in Egypt, Mr. Pande (Oongress) asked whether he was prepared to give 
the same concession to non-Muslims in other provinces like the Punjab as Zulul 
I'asha had given m Egypt whereto Mr. Rauf Bh^ replied that he did not belong 
to that province (laughter). 

Hon. Mr. Nityananda Kanungn, Revenue Minister, moved an amendment 
stating that the Indian situation had not been rightly understood by His Majeiby'B 
(lovernment when the statement regarding India was made. lie aaid that the VlcerOT’s 
Htatement totally failed to satisfy Indian aspirations. When they accepted office 
lor constitutional advancement, it was expected that it would be done smoothly, but 
that hope had been dispelled when the little power, which was visualised under 
the Government of India Act, was taken away with the amendment Act and other 
Ordinances. 

Mr. A. S. Khan moved an amendment for the substitution of the resolution. 
Other amendments were on the lines of the Muslim League policy for the 
rocouaideration of the Indian constitution “^do novo,” They severely criticised the 
Oongress attitude towards Muslims, especially Congress Covernments* administrations. 
J>emocracy was unsuited for India and it was clrar from the past history of India. 
All the same they supported democracy which should not be on the lines laid 
down in the present Act and practised in the Congress Provinces. 

The Raja Bahadur of Khalikote moved an amendment, which wanted to 
extend full co-operation to the British Qovt and wanted examination of India’s 
claim to Dominion Status after the war incorporating adequate safeguards for minor- 
ities. He said whatever their differences with the Britiw Government it was not 
the time to press their demands. This was a time when everybody should combine 
til the common objective, namely, destruction of agpesaive Nazism. He concluded 
that it would be better if they strove for unity in India first. 

The Baja Bahadur of Knallikote’s amendment was put first to vote and lost by 
^7 to 16 votes. It was noteworthy that Mr. Kinai Bamal, the only Harijan member 
in the Opposition, voted against the amradment Mr. Sobhan Khanka amendment 
was also lost by 37 to 15 votes, one member remaining neutral. The Pramier'a 
resolution on war (as amended by Hon. Mr. Eanun^) was then put to the vote 
and carried by 36 to 16 votee, one member remaining neutral. The House was 
then prorogued. 


The Punjab Legislative Assembly 

Winter Seeaion-^Lahore — 24th. October to 12th. December 1939 

Thb Tradb Emplotbu Bill 

The winter session of the Punjab Legislative Assembly commenced at 
Uore on the 24th. Oeteber 1229. After inteo^IatidDS, Bir Chhoturam. 
Minister for Development, introduced the Punfab Trade Employees Bill 
^™h BOU||^t to ^ imjirove ^ tlie^ working oonditione ol^ e^ employeee the 
«... a . ^ j L , Even the 

U be dre ' 

v|.|>odtlon members. Ohaudhuiy Ei 
Oopal Dutt and Diwan Ohamanlai wtna tiiht die BIH to refen9d to a 
(^mittee so that It eonld be peased at an early date. Tliemippii 4to 
■fined to refer the RU to a Commtttoe bf fvdve 

'Wt by MoTWBtor 15, the teotloa wm nnanknoiisly. 
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Dbbtobb' Fbotbotion Amend. Bill 

Sir Sunder Singh Majithia, Minister for Revenue, introduced the Punjah 
Debtors Protection Amendment Bill, which sought to remove certain minor flaws in 
the Act. Dr. Oopichand Bhargava moved an amendment that the Bill be referred 
to a Select Committee. The amendment was rejected by 81 votes to 41. The Bill 
was then considered clause by clause and passed. The House then adjourned till 
Oct. 26. 

Ban on Gonobess Leader 

26th. OCTOBER ’.—The Punjab Government’s ban on the entry of Acharya 
Narendra Dob into the Punjab and his arrest on July 1 last at Rontak, when he 
was being taken out in a procession in connection with a political conference to be 
held l^ere, formed <J^e subject matter of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion, which was tabled by Lain Duntchand, was defeated by 8i votes against 42. 

There were forty adjournment motions on the agenda. When the list was 
taken up by Uie Seeker, the first motion, relating to the removal of Congress Flag 
by two British solaiers from the Ehadi Bhandar, Simla, was automatically dropped 
as the author, Sardar Hart Singh (Congress) was not in the House. He was 
recently sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment under the Defence of India 
Ordinance. 

Fagtobies Amendment Bill 

27th. OCTOBER ’.—The measures to be adopted by the Punjab Government for 
industrialisation of the Province were considered to-day. Sir Chhotu^am introduced 
the Factories (Punjab Amendment) Bill which sought to regulate the establishment 
of large factories, m order to avoid congestion and uneconomic competition. The 
Bill proposed to levy fees for registration of all factories (including the existing 
ones), to create authority for fixing scales of fees aud to prescribe procedure 
and Mnalties. Bir Chhoturam’s motion for the circulation of the Bill was passed 
by 75 votes to 36. 

Btate aid to Industries Amend. Bill 

Sir Chhoturam'a motion that the Punjab Btate Aid to Industries Amend- 
ment Bill be referred to a Belect Committee was also ^sed. The Bill sought to 
encourage cottage and village industries by giving State aid and aimed to meet 
certmn difllcultieB which already existed or were apprehended from the incidence of 
Hindu joint family system and the existence oi the Land Alienation Act. The 
House then adjourned till the 30. 

Abbbsts under Defence Act 

tOlh. OCTOBER ’.—The arrest of political workers in the Punjab under the 
Defence of India Act formed the subject of an adjournment motion to-day. The 
motion which was tabled by Ckaudhri Krishna Oopal Dutt^ was defeated by 
85 votes to 40. The Government opposed the grant of leave on the ground that 
no specific matter had been mentioned in toe motion. Mir Maqbool Mahmud, 
Parluunentary Secretary to the Premier, armed that ti&e motion rdated to the 
general policy of the Government which could only be discussed thtough a 
substantive motion. Ditoan Chaman Lai, Deputy Leader of the Oongress Party, 
submitted that every adjournment morion was a censure motion. As regards the 
contention that no spwdfic matter had been mentioaed in the motion, Diwan 
Chaman Lai asked vraether the action taken by ^ Government under the 

Defence of India Act waa not a specific matter. The Premier, Sir Sikandet 

Hyat Kham, expressed the view that the House was not xeaponsible lor the 

passage of the Defence of India Act He had no powers to stop the District 
Magistrates from taking action under the said Act If the District Magistrates 
abused the powers undv the Act their action could be questioned in a court of 
law. Concluding, the premier declared that he could not refuse to co-qperate 
wlA the Ooitial Government in the working of the Act Diwan Chaman Lai 
put forward the amment that since the Punjab Government’s machinery and 
expense was used m the enforcement of this Act, the Punjab Government was 
reaponslble for its working. .The Speaker, giving hia ruling, said whether the 

Act was framed by the Government of India or the Fumab Government 
when action was tahsn In this province under ,that Act the adniniatnttve 
tesponsibUity was of ^ Punjab Government He held that the motion waa in order. 

When vm motion wal taken up for diacoaeian. Ckandhri Xriakmm tkmal 
Dutt averred that aome peraona ware arreatad with tfaa oonaent of the 
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Therefore, the P^mjab Govern men t could not diveet itsjdf of the reBponiibility 
in the matter. Mr. Dutt particularly complained that adme peraoni who had 
spoken at a certain conference before the promulgation of tilie Detenoe Ordinanoe 
and long before its publication in the popular press, were arrested. He conclude 
by saying that in all the Congress ruled provinces, only two or there persons 
bad been arrested under this Act so far. A number of speakers participated in the 
debate. Sir Bikander Hyat Khan assured the House that the arrest bad not 
been made indiscriminately. He had given explicit instructions to the Deputy 
Commissioners that only those who made speeches in connection with war should 
be arrested under the Act The actual arrests had not been made under his 
instructions. The Premier declared that speeches made before the outbreak of 
war could not come under the purview of the Act. If any such arrest bad bem 
made the Government would withdraw the prosecution. There had been no 
vindictive motive in the arrests as the Unionist Party was far too powerful to be 
afraid of any one. As regards the number of arrests in the Punjab being more 
than in any other province, the Premier said that the question of war and 
recruitment was of great importance in the Punjab as it was the ' Punjab which 
would have to defend India in the event of an invasion. It was, therefore, his 
duty to prevent violation of this law. He would not spare even his son or the 
biggest personality in the land in doing so. Winding up ^e debate, Chaudhri 
Kriuhna Oopal Dutt demanded from the Premier an assurance that those jmsons 
who had been arrested for making speeches before the publication of the Menoe 
Ordinance would be released. He reminded the Pi'emier of his declaration that 
he was co-operating with the British Government because after the war, India 
would get full Dominion Status, and asked what was his attitude now that the 
Viceroy had definitely stated that India would get Dominion Status by stages. 
Speaking ag^ain, the Vernier repeated that after the war, India would unooub^ly 
got Dominion Status. He deplored that the Opposition were not willing to 
concede to their own brethren wnat they were themMves demanding of the Bntlah. 
If only they acted on his (the Premie’rJ advice, they would get Dominion Btatna 
in fifteen days. The motion was defeated by 85 votes to 40. 


Adjopbvment Motions Rejected 

list. OCTOBER After a lively debate lasting over nineW minutes, the 
Assembly rejected to-day an adjournment motion of Dr, Santram Beth (Congress) 
to discuss "the tragic death of Nathu Kumar in Amritsar district through 
tortures by Police authorities.’’ lialik Khiear Hyat Khan Tiwana, Minister 
for Law and Order, said that immediately after the death of Nathu, a First 
Glass Magistrate had held an enquiry. According to the findings of that enquiry 
Nathu’s son was taken into custody in connection with a theft case as the stolen 
property was recovered from his house. Apparently, Nathu took this disgrace to 
heart and losing his head committed suicide by jumping into the well. 
The post-morten examination also showed that deaui was caused by drowning. 
The motion was not pressed to a division. 

The Speaker disallowed another motion for aiBoumment of the House 
to discuss the statement issued by the Premier offering unconditional help 
to the British Government He ruled that the motion formed the subject- 
matter of ttie varioui war resolutions which would be discussed on November 8. 


Fbbsh Avenues foe Taxation 

I : — An important decision to impose a duty on the sale of all 

oommereial commodities other than agricultural produce, particularly those the con- 
sumption of which is mainW confind to the richer clasNS, was arrived at to-day. 
A member of the Unionist Party moved the resolution manim the above-mentioned 
proposal as a non-official motion. It was strongly opposed by the Opposition. * - 


proposal as a non-official motion. It was stronfuy opposed by the G 
amendment sucKesting the levy of a ditty <m all sraelei of Inxnr 
those Imparted nom foreign countries, wos moved by the Oongress j 

Bpesher mled it oat holding that the notice of the amendment wai — _ 

time. BpeaUng in aupport dt the lesolution, Chomdhwi Bit Chotiuramt Hfeistm 
fm DevMopment, dalniM to be a stanneh snpportlr of Bwad^i goods and said 
^ the Govemmant had ianied instraotioua to give ptenrence to Bwaosild 

utidai, FroMBding, the Hiniater mealed timt tha isKdation wm ^aetn ** 

ns^tiou and tiuongh tiiia resotution the Qavsmmsnt vaniedto hews 
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With this tax, the Minister said, the Government proposed to develop industries and 
to expand the irrigation system. This was the only avenue of fresh taxation as the 
Zamindars were already paying a heavy taxation. The resolution was carried by 81 
votes to 27. 

Non-aobioditubal Debtors 

Another important resolution, recommending to the Government to take 
necessary steps to exempt from att^meut or sale the main residential house of a 
non -agriculturist judgment debtor, whose total assets did not exceed Rs. 5,000 in 
value, was moved by Tikka Jagjit Singh Bedi (Unionist). The Opposition wanted 
to move an amendment reducing the sum of Rs. 5.000. The Speaker disallowed 
the motion. Dr. Sir Ookulchand Narang, o])posing the resolution, argued that if 
the resolution was passed, the non -agriculturists would be rendered homeless because 
in order to raise a loan for carrying on their business, they would have to sell 
their houses as they would not be able to mortgage it. The debate on the resolu- 
tion had not concluded when the House adjourn^ for the day. 


Resolution on War 

8rd. to eth. NOVEMBER The Unionist Party’s resolution on the war offering 
unconditional support to Britain and the amendments moved by the various parties 
were discussed to-day. The main resolution, which was moved by Sardar Bahadur 
Ourbachan Singh (Unionist), offered unconditional support to Britain and urged 
that it should be made clear that the constitution of India should be examined 
afresh at the end of ^e war with a view to the immediate attainment of the 
objective to Dominion status, with effective protection of the due rights of the 
minorities and other sections and in consultation with and agreement of all the 
parties concerned. To this resolution Dr. Oojnchand Bhargava, Loader of the 
Opposition (Congress), moved an amendment ''viewing witii grave concern the 
curtailment of powers and activities of provincial governments,” making India a 
participant in the war without her consent, characterizing the Viceroy’s statement 
as wholly unsatisfactory and disappointing and offering co-operation to Britain if the 
principles of democracy and self-deteiminatiou were applied immediately to the 
Government of India, with due safeguards for the minority interests. Speakers of 
the Ministerial party supported the Unionist party’s resolution, mainly on the 
ground that it was a question of protecting their own hearths and homes. They 
demanded that full Dominion status should be granted to India after ti^e war. All 
tile Opposition speakers (except two, who favoured the Unionist Party resolution), 
spoke in favour of the amendment. Sir William Roberts, the only European 
member and President of the European Association, said that his Association had 
full sympathy with Indian upirations and would be too glad 
if they could get an acceptable form of Dominion status to^ay. 
1110 debate was continued on Monday, the eth. November, when Mian IfHkaruddin, 
secretary of the Congress Party, said that his party had taken up the correct 
attitude in wanting to know before India enterM the war as to what they were 
fighting for. Malik Barkat AH (Moslem Lea^e) did not support the resmution, 
as it demanded Dominion Status. As a Moslem Leaguer be demanded complete 
independence ; nor would he support the Gongress anKodment. He wanted a 
settlement of all minoritlM questions before the establishment of independence. 
Diwan Chamardal was of opinion that the debate was being held on a completely 
unreal basis. The resolution, he said, condemned aggression and Nasism but the 
Punjab Government themselves believed in these two ^trines. This was evideDt 
from the number of arrests that had taken place during the last two months and 
the confinement in prison of « member of the House without trial. If the resolution 
were adopted, said the speaker, there could be no political advance, for it demanded 
^at Dominion Status tiionld be establiidiod ’‘only in consultation with all parties 
concerned.” Daring the last war, he added, there was talk of self-determination, 
which had been torgotten soon after the hostilities ended. At the beginning or 
this war there had been talk of liberty and freedom— promises were drSidy 
being forgotten. Nawab M^affar Khon ^Unionist), in a brief speech, wh^lieaxtedly 
supported the resolutioii. He advised the membm not to be misled hy eiteli-woids 
and catch-phrases and declared, amid applause, that the Punjab was with the 
Premier in the matter of oo-openting with the British Gtovamment. Dr. (TohulsAaad 
Marang, a former Minister of ilia Punjab, expressed the view that the Bvktil 
attitude of the Puujabi was to whenever he got an opportunity, fim iTtbe 
Premier had made a declaralioa dppoeing India’s partidpara in the wav th« 
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Punjabi would have fought. Hundreds and thousande of recruits would have 
come forward. (There were Ministerial interruptions chall^neing this statement). 
He suspected that the real motive of the resolution was to pass a reactionary 
motion opposing the grant of Dominion Status without the consent of ’’all seotions 
of the population.” It was necessary, he said, for die sake of defending India’s 
hearths and homes, to help the Biitish Government and fight in this war, but at 
the same time all shades of Indians must fully and entireW endorse the demands 
made by the Gongi-ess from the British Government. Sir atkandar Hyat Khan 
was cheered when he rose to reply to the debata He referred at the outset to 
the failure of the Delhi talks but expressed the hope that the efforts made by Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Jinnah would not go in vain. The resolution before the House, he 
Saul, was of the greatest importance, for on it the destiny of the whole of India 
depended. It deservS dispassionate and calm considention. Every honest man 
had expressed his sympathy with the Allies and every eminent Indian had said 
that India did not want bargaining. That being so, why did some people say that 
they would not co-operate unless Biitain declared her aims toward this countiy ? 
This was bargaining of a most despicable kind. In the course of his speech the 
I’remier asked the Opposition members to show an example in hiitory when words 
had won independence. ‘'It is deeds which have won independence,'’ he declared. 
Continuing, he said he would spurn a friend who would like to take advantage 
of him in his difficulty. “Give Britain whole-hearted, unconditional and unequivocal 
support, and at the end of the war the power that you use in favour of Britain 
can be used against her if you do not obtain your objective.” Proceeding, Bir 
f^ikandar referred to the declaration made by Sir Samuel Hoare in his recent 
speech in Parliament. He said that the declaration was clear enough. It meant 
that after the war India would get the same Dominion Status which was now 
being enjoyed by the other Dominions. He advised the Opposition members to 
believe in what Sir Samuel had solemnly declared. Pecmle, said the Premier, had 
been disappointed with the Viceroy’s declaration. He expressed the view that 
the Indians themselves were responsible for the disappointing nature of that 
statement, for the major political party had asked the Viceroy to make a declaration 
without a word about the other parties. He eulogized the Viceroy, characteridiog 
him as a great friend of India who bad the confidence of not only the major 
party but of every section of India. He was sure that the Viceroy would eventually 
Bucc^ in bringing about haimony and unity. Referring to communal unity, the 
Premier said tiiat every attempt was being made to solve this problem. Ho did 
not believe that the Britiui Government were standing in the way of their progress. 
If only the majority community were ^erous towards the minority the question 
would be solved without difficulty. The Congress was undoubtedly a big political 
organization but it did not command the confidence of the whole country. 

All amendment’s were rejected and the Unionst party’s resolution was pressed 
to a division and carried by 104 votes to 39. 


ENTEETlINaiENT TlX 

The Assembly passed another taxation measure which would bring an annual 
income of Rs. 80 ,(Xj 0 to the exchequer of toe province. The measure was an order 
of toe Governor prescribing rates of entertainment duty. Hitherto, entertainment 
tickets upto toe value of four annas were exempt but now, with the passage of 
this order, a tax of six pies would be levied on these tickets. The Opposition party 
strongly objected to the measure on toe nound that it was a direct hit on toe 

C masses. It was pointed on behalf of the Government that the cinema was a 
iry and not a necessity Of Ble. If they could not pay six pies, they should 
not go to cinemaa and save toe money. 

Adjodbnmxnt Memoir 

7fh. NOTEMBBR An adjournment motion ipoyed by Maulvi Kashar Ati 
Anhar (Ahrar), seeking to censure the Government for toeir failure to stop public 
motor Tshicles under toe Motor Vehicles Act of 1989 from picking up paaaengen 
from unmroved motor s^ds,, was rejected to-day. Clommeoding tM in(|«jciii 
to toejaouse, toe mova said that this practice was causing inconvcQto^ 
to tlie miilUo and was also resulting in numaiiDas accidents. . 

ifpof Aiad Tiwana, .. 

I^ted out 
Gomtoent I 

iNt IMIW..1I 


'' TiiaaiMr'' Ministff foTl^nWic Works, rStyteg ^to 
. tliM undos tlto present of ton Motor Vshfoles AtA toe 

t had BO powtt to st& tl^ piaofiee, Ha however* wmm the Hpose 
' empowering toe Govenumiit to stop thto psneiea ipbdld eomo 
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into force in i^ril 1940 and then only the erievanoe embodied in the motion could 
be remedied. The House then adjourned till November 20. 

Demand fob Pbbsb Beodbitibs 

Both. NOVEBIBER By 50 votes to 19, the Assembly rejected the adjournment 
motion of Lala Deahbandhu Gupta, (Ckn^ress), which sought to censure the Govern- 
ment for “abusing the Press Emergency Powers Act, 1931, in demanding securities 
from a large number of newspapers and presses.** Moving the adjournment motion, 
Mr. Gupta said that he was surprised to know that during their two years’ regime, 
the Unionist Government had demanded securities from over 300 newspapers and 
67 presses, the total amount being Bs. 2,22,000. This action of the Government, 
he thought, was intended to throttle the press. By taking action against so many 
newspapers the Government had proved that it was a ‘bureaucratic government” 
not a aemocratic one. Before Provincial Autonomy was established, ma i^n^e 
amount of security demanded in a year was about Rs. 19,450 as comparer with 
Rs. 1.11,000 per year after the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, noceeding, 
Mr. Gupta stated that in 99 per cent of the cases, securities were demanded when 
the papws filed deolarationa. He wondered how action could be taken before guilt 
was proved. He quoted instances in which securities were demanded from papers 
whicn had nothing to do with politics or communalism. He also Quoted from the 
speech of Sir James Grigg in the Central Assembly to show that the Press Emer- 
gency Act was to be um onlv when the newspapers incited violence. He could 
not understand what violence had been preached by those papers which had not 
even been bom. Mr. Gupta compared the position in the Punjab to that in the 
provinces governed by Congress Governments to prove that the Unionist Government 
had tried to cripple the press in the Punjab. Btr Bikander Hyat Khan, Premier, 
observed that a wrong inference had b^ drawn from the statement laid on the 
table of the Punjab Assembly in reply to a Question ^ Lala Deshbandhu Gupta. 
'Fhe statement included securities retired bv the Provincial Government and 
initial securities demanded by the District Magistrates. The latter were always 
refundable after three months provided no action was taken by the Provincial 
Government during that period. Ine figure regarding applicants were in no way 
almormal as compared with the preceding years. In the case of demands of initial 
securities by District Magistrates, 90 per cent of the securities represented demands 
from new ventures of mushroom growth. The would-be publishers almost 
invariably had no financial backlog, no experience in journalism and were frequent- 
ly dummies. The total sum of Rs. 2,22,000 was inflated by one person trying 
more than once to get a declaration. Except in the case of one printuig press, the 
initial securities of mI newspapers and presses, whatever their amount deposited by 
the new declarants, were refunded to them after three months. Thus the actual 
amount held by the Government in the form of deposits made by newspapers and 
printiM presses was only Bs. 27,500 and not Rs. 2,22,000 as allied by the mover. 
The nemier pointed out that when a person filed in good faith a declaration for 
starting a newspaper or printing press, hie political convictions were not a basis 
for a demand for security. B^rity was only demanded in aocordaoce arith the 
terms of the Indian press (Emergency Powers) Act of 1931. The Premier quoted 
facts and figures to raow that the number of newmpers u weU as the amount of 
securities demanded were much less than compared with the pre-Autonomy period. 
Ooncluding, he assured the House that the securitiei were not demanded on poUti- 
od gioona. The motion was put to vote and defeated by 50 votes to 19. 


HAND-CDVrXNO OF ASSBMBLT MbMBBB 

filet NOVEMNHt After two hours’ lively debate to-day the Assembly isfeoted bj 
63 votes to 25 the adjournment motiou ai Law DBahhandhu Gupta, (Congress^, which 
sought to censure the Govemment for th* unsatisfsetory nature of. the reply given 
to the i^mnier lo tiie ^ort hotiee (taestion regarding the lumdenfling of Sirdar 
Hari Bingh, ir. l. a* Hr. Gupta said that the nandcufling of an bononzahle mem- 
ber of the House had pained not onn him but also the other members of the 
House. He quoted a latter «l Baidar Hsii Bing^ in which the latter bad xepndialsd 


tbs police rules. hCQiiMe Ui dfenoe was not noa-biilabkL Hr. Qapta f»- 

a that mm after ttie iutrodnethm of Provindsl Autonomy, mem man In fibs 
•till Hatlaotlon 'famwwfi Ihdlaa find Bnropaen prisonms. The Bamptmi 
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priBonerB were not hand-cuffed even if they committed a non-bailable offhnoe. 
Replying; to the debate, the Premier eaid that it gave him pain to learn that 
Rardar Bari Bingh. for whom he had giMt regard, was bandonffed by the polioe at 
the time of his arrest. He immediately orderra an enquiry and the result of that 
cnqui^ was conveyed by him to the House. He himself did not believe that Bardar 
Hari Bingh had lost his temper but the report which he bad received from the 
District Magistrate showed that his behaviour was intemperate. He wondered what 
agency he should use for holding an enquiry to find out the truth. He knew that 
there were black sheep among the police but the entire police force was not to be 
blamed. Concluding, the Premier appealed to the members of the Opposition not 
to bring forward adjournment motions on ordinary matters and waste the time of 
the House. He was always prepared to satisfy the memliers with regard to any 
matter on which they sought intormation. The adjournment motion was, however, 
defeated by 53 votes to 25. 

Bcpplementaby Demands 


24th. NOVEMBER ‘.—Supplementary demands for grants amounting to Rs. 
rvl,77,470 towards exj)enditure on the construction ot the Thai Irrigation project, 
famine relief, war publicity, etc., wore voted to-day. Out of fourteen demands, only 
those relating to the construction of the Thai Project and famine relief were dis- 
cussed. The rest were passed by applying the guillotine. A division was claimed 
by the Opposition on the demand for grant of Rs. 75,000 towards war publicity. 
1 ne demand was granted by 64 votes to 27. Diwan Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of 
the Opposition, protested that not enough time was allotted for discussion of sucdi 
important supplementary demands for grants. He said that the demand for a 
programme like war publicity deserved much more time than had been allotted. 

The demand for a grant of Rs. 25,94,760 towards expenditure on die lhal 
Project was opposed by the Opposition through a cut motion. The opposition 
argued that the Project would not be a profitable one as most of the area to be 
imrated by this Project was sandy tract. They also pointed out that on account 
of the outbreak of war, the prices of machinery had risen abnormally and the 
scheme would entail heavy expenditure on the exchequer. Replying to the debati^ 
Sir Sunder Singh Majithta, Minister for Revenue, said that had very carefully 
examined the tract and the Oovemment were of opinion that ^e project 
would prove productive. The Premier, speaking next expressed su^se uiat 
the Opposition members were opposing a measure which would benefit the poor 
peasants. The aim of the Unionist Party, he said, was to provide irrigation through- 
out the province so that there should be no famine hereafter in any part of the 
Province. 

A little heat was engendered when the demand for the grant relating to 
famine relief waa under discussion. A member of the Opposition made certain 
allegations against a Famine Relief Officer. The Premier su^ested that members 
should not abuse the privilege of the House by making such allegations. He 
challenged the member to repeat the allegations outside the chamoer. Di%oan 
Chamanlal, Deputy Leader of the Opporitlon, Intervening, said that the member of 
the Opposition had every right to onUdso the conduct of the public officers as the 
House was the supreme body. The Sp$aker requested the members not to use 
defamatory language and lower the levd of the ddrnte. 

OiTY OF Lahobb Oobfobation Bill 


i7a. NOWMBER The hon. Major Khuar Hyat Khan Timana. Minister fmr 
Public Works, introduced the City of lAhore Corporatkm Bill, drafted on the lines 
of the Bombay, Calcutta and Karachi Oorporatioa Acts. Moving for reference of 
the Bill to a Belect Committee coneistiiig of ^ membeiU, the IiUnieter e^ that 
present Government, when it esme into power, inherttsd the enpereedied Municipal 
Committee of Lahore. The Government took immedm itepe to imraove the eon- 
ditione. There were two obvioue eourses open to Hum wlui rg;ard to the future 
of the Committee, either to revive the Committee or to eet up a Corporatidn. Afirir 
due eondderatioD, the Govetnmentt came to the coucluiioo that the only wgy out 
m the^^ffieul^ was to set up a OorpomtioD on Wl of the Earadil Goirn^ 
timu ^ Bih provided for throe egwale authoritlur* a OoHjxwatidp, nfitaniiiig 
te^Utea and a Chief Eneoutive Officer. The Oorppntfoa GouDdl wuulid o^nilst 

of 58 mentbers, C to be elected by epedal eofwtttu^Smi 17 Jo be i 

Piovineial Government and Oe net to bn tMe^^Oppoddon 
^ motion lor n niost enmmitteii ' 
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moved for circulation of the Bill for eliciting public opinion thereon. He charac- 
terised the Bill as an antl-dcmocratic and re-actionary measure and appealed to the 
Government not to rush it through. He said that the provision for the appoint- 
ment of an executive Officer by the Goverumeut was a negation of democracy and 
an insult to local self-government. Begum Rashida Lattf tiajt (Unionist), opposing 
the Government motion, said that the Bill had been drafted by the Administrator 
of the Lahore Municipality, who knew nothing of the city of Lahore. Maltk Barkat 
All, (Ministerialist) urged that the Bill should not be rushed through but should 
be given the widest publicity. Lala Sita Ram (Independent), supporting the cir- 
culation motion, reviewed the history of the olci Municipal Committee and said 
that the Corporation Bill was an attempt to take away alt the powers of local self- 

g overnmont. The main cause of the failure of the Lahore Municipal Committee, 
e said, was the provision of separate electorates. That provision was embo- 
died in the present Bill. In his opinion there could be no improvemei^t in the 
condition of Lahore till the system of joint electorates was introduced. The dis- 
cussion had not concluded when the House adjourned. 


Allowance to Ministers 

S8th. NOVEMBER : — Lala JJeshbandhu Gupta (Congress) sought the leave 
of the House to-day to move an adjournment motion relating to the “evasive and 
unsatisfactory reply given by the Government to a question eliciting information 
about the travelling allowances drawn by the Ministers.” The Speaker pointed 
out that the motion amounted to criticising the conduct of the Government which 
could only be done through a substantive motion. A discussion followed on the 
question of the admissibility of the motion. The Premier assured the House 
that salaries and travelling allowances were paid to the Ministers and the Parlia- 
mentary Secretaries in accordance with the rules sanctioned by the House. If the 
Opposition had any doubt about the conduct of the Ministers or the Parliament^ 
Bwretaries they could bring forward a substantive motion. He asked the Opposition 
members not to raise such frivolous questions and waste the time of the House. 
Such questions served no useful purp(^ He further assured the House that no 
Minister or Parliamentary Secretary had drawn allowance for travelling out-side 
the nrqvince except when on official business. Dr. Oopichand Bhargava, Leader 
of the Opposition Party, said that the Opposition was entitled to know what 
money was being spent by the Ministerial party on party propaganda. The 
matter was ultimately dropped on an assurance being given by the Premier 
that if a fresh notice of the question were given, he would supply the necessary 
information. 


Lahore Compensation Bill (oontd.) 

Discussion on the Opposition Party’s motion for the circulation of the City 
of Lahore Corporation Bill was next resumed. Mian Abdul Axis, former I^ident 
of the Lahore Municipal Committee was cheered when he rose to support the 
circulation motion. He said that the Bill which was full of defects h^ been 
brought forward only to stop the agitation for the revival of the Municipal 
Committee. The Bill, as framed, would not serve the best interests of the city. 
Proceeding, Mian Abdul Aziz pointed out that the CorpOTatlon could not be set 
up for another couple of years. Therefore fresh elections of Che Committee diould 
be held Immediately and, in the meantime, the Bill diould be circulated for 
eliciting public opinion. Dr. Qokulchand Narang, former Minister for. Local 
Bdf-Qovemment, defending his action in superseding the Mnnidpid Committee of 
Lahore, said that due consideration was given to the matter by the then Government 
before coming to a conolusion. The decision for supersession was unanimoualy 
reached. The reprtmtetien against the supersession was received too late; 
otherwise he would have restored the Committee. Bupporting the circulation 
mot^, Dr. Namnjg said that the Bill was a 'rotten' legialation, thw^Eore it 
must be circulated for eliciting public opinion. Mr. JT. L, Qauba, (Indi^dent), 
supporting the cfroulatioD motion, empbasisM that tixere was no reason why tim 
Committee should not be revived. Begam Shah Nawoe, a former mnnidpal 
commlsaioner, opposed the circulation motioiL and aaid that the Bill pea oidy a 
draft which undcmbtediy, hid ^ sonw defeota. Thoae defects could be semeM in me 
^eet Committee, she indM She swealed to the Oppoeitioii Firty not to vote 
for the Q^emm^t m ot tos JNUr ^inferring It to a Bdeot Cpm^ttee. Findlt Bfaiimm 
Bbanna and Pt Bhejgatrim alsoaum < •• • - 

(MS wbipb had not i 
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Next day. the 80th. NoTember, the Opposition member’s main objeotions to 
the Bill were, that it was based on undemocratic principles, oontaining as it did, 
the principle of nomination, that the interests of the citizens of Lahore proper 
were not being adequately protected and that the Chief Executive Officer was made 
responsible to Government rather than to the Corijoration. Replying to the debata 
the hon. Major Khizar Hyat Khan Ttwana, Minister for Public Works and 
JiOcal Self-Government reviewed the working of the past Municipal Committee of 
Lahore leading to its supersession and charged the old Committee with not 
providing amenities of life to the citizens of Lahore. The Congress Party’s 
circulation motion was pressed to a division and rejected. Next day, the 1st. 
December, the Opposition Party decided not to co-operate with the Government 
on the ^lect Committee of the City of Lahore Corporation Dill. Before the 
motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee was put to vote, the 
Leader of the Opposition Party requested the Government to appoint two 
more members of the Opposition Party on the Committee. He pointed out that 
the Opposition Party consisted of 61 members, out of a House of 174, excluding 
the Speaker and therefore, according to their numerical strength, they must be 
civcn one-third representation on the Select Committee. The Premier statM that he 
did not see eye to eve with the Leader of the Opposition in this restiect. He was 
the Leader of only 36 members and not 61. The hon. Khizar Hyat Khan Tiwana^ 
Minister in charge of the Bill, said that, before constituting the Select Committee, 
he had consulted the I^eador of the Opposition Party and included his nominees in 
the Committee. At this late stage, it was not possible for him to take two more 
members of the Opposition as. according to the rules, the personnel of the Select 
Committee could not exceed 25. The Opposition Party then moved a motion that 
Master Haranam Dass (scheduled caste) be appointed to the CJommittee in place of 
Sardar Gopal Singh (Unionist). The motion was defeated by 82 votes against 
4H votes. The Speaker refused to accept the Opposition’s request that each name be 
put to vote separately. Ue pointed out that since the inauguration of the Reforms, 
there had not occurred a single instance, when each name of the members of any 
Select Committee had been put to vote separately. Dr. Gopichand Bhargava, at 
this stage, informed the Speaker that as a protest against the Government atti- 
tude, he was withdrawing his nominees from the Select Committee. Tlie Spider 
then put to vote the names of the Committee, excluding those of the Opposition 
Party’s nominees. The motion was carried by 87 against 47 votes. 

Rising PniOES in Punjab 

4th DECEMBER The Speaker, Sir Shahabuddin, ruled out of order today the 
adjournment motion tabled by Choudhri Krizhna Oopal Dutt (Congress) to discuss 
“tM failure of the Government to check the rising prices of foodstuffs and other 
articles. Objecting to the leave being granted to the motion, the Premier, Sir 
Sikander Hyat Khan said that the prices went up two weeks ^o but now they 
were coming down. He, however, assured the House that the C^vernment were 
watching the price movements and that it was premature to discuss the matter. 
fhoudhri Krishna Oopal Dutt alleged that there was a general impression in the 
province that most of the members of the Government hod made hundreds and 
mousands of rupees since the outbreak of the war and that this was why the 
Government were not checking the rise in the prices. The Premier strongly re- 
pudiated the allegations and challenged the mover to bring forward a substantive 
motion, instead of an adjournment motion. The Premier also drew the attention 
of the House to the setting up of the Price Contrd Board in the Punjab and 
assured the House that the Government would ^ve due consideration to ita 
reoonpiendatiQns. Sardar Lalaingh (Congress) informed the Speaker that some 
members even of the (Opposition did not see eye to eye with the mover ol the 
motion on this matter. The Speaker ruled the motion out of order. 

Dbbt Bedbmptiof Bill 

Itth. DECEMBER : —An interesting situation devsh^ied to-day when som# 
members of the Ministerid Party claimed a dlviskm on a motiern of the 
Oppotition Fnrty, ancL in the division whinh followed, the members of the 
uppoeitioti Pnr^ remained neutral, widle one of the members of the Unionist 
Pbr^ reeoided his vote in favour of the Opposition sll otbsrs agsinst it, The 
aotaw was to to 1. The motion ' % queellpn was lor the 

of ^ Pnnisb Bdief of Indebtedness (Amendmenl^ BU, JWhA ^ Late 
•2>iiiifobaad (Qvipms). Ate a lengNiy debate, ths Speaktr pot te moite to o 
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vote. A member of the Ministerial Party claimed a division while tiie Opposition 
Party Leader, Dr. Ooptchand Bhargava pointed out to the S^ker that the mover 
as well as the supporters of the motion did not claim a division. The Speaker 
pointed out that he would so according to the Parliamentary practice. When voting 
t(mk place, the members oT the Opposition Party did not walk into the lobbies. 
The members of the Ministerial Party only recorded their votes. One of them 
recorded his vote in favour and others against the motion, which was thus defeated 
amidst Ministerial cheers. Diwan Chamanlal. Deputy Leader of the Opposition 
Party, pointed out to the Speaker that, according to parliamentary procedure those 
who had shouted ''ayes” must vote for the motion. Home members of the Unionist 
Party, he said, had shouted 'ayes’ but voted a^inst the motion. He urged the 
HpeaW to declare the division null and void. The Speaker postponed his ruling 
and put the Government motion for referring the Bill to a Select Committee. The 
motion was carried without a division. 

Earlier, the members of the Opposition Party, speaking on the circulation 
motion, criticised the provisions of the Bill and characterised them ns drastic. 
While fully agreeing with the principle of the Bill for giving debt relief to the 
poor agriculturists, they pointed out that the Bill being of a drastic nature, must 
be circulated for the purpose of eliciting public opinion. Bir Ookulchand Narang 
expressed the view that the intention of the Government was to wipe out the 
entire debts. He saw in the Bill some sinister motive. Replying to the debate, 
the Premier said that the Bill was before the public for the last two months 
and those who wanted to express their opinions had done so either through the 
Press or through the members of this House. Ho however, welcomed opinions at 
the Committee stage. He characterised the Opposition motion as a ailatory one 
and appealed to the rural members of the Opposition Party not to support the motion. 
Village Panobayatb Bill 

IMh. DECEMBER *.^The question-hour was dispensed with in order to 
pass the Village Panchayats Bill to-day. Initiating the debate on the third 
reading, Bardar Hart Bingh (Congr^) strongly opposed the Bill and said 
that the Opposition Party was more keen and eager than the Government on 
rehabilitation and reconstruction of Punjab villages so that the villagers might be 
trained in self-government. But their mala objection to the present Bill was that 
it contained harmful provisions. Khan Mokd, Yneuf Khan (Unionist) thought that 
the Bill markedly improved the Old Act. Ch, Mohd. Hussain and Lala Devraj 
Sethi (Oongress) oppoM the measure. Replying to the debate, Major Khizar Hyat 
Khan Tiwanaj Minister for Development, said that the village panchayat system 
was a Swadeshi model of self-government. They were trying to revive tnat through 
this Bill and thus confer a great boon on villagers. Regarding franchise, be added, 
even in the case of the district boards and municipal committees the rule-making 
power rested with Uie Government. The Government’s intention was to give the 
widest possible franchise, so that every villager could have a say in the affairs of 
the village. The minorities and scheduled castes would be fully safegu^ed. The 
third reading of the Bill was passed without a division. At the suggestion of the 
Premier, the House adjourned for Xmas holidays to meet again on the 8th. 
Jawary 1940. 


The N. W. Frontier Legislative Assembly 

AvtaMBB SeMioB-^Peoliawar— I4th. to 28lh. September 1939 

OmoiAL Bill Pabsbd 

The antamn mbsIod of the N. W. Frontier LegislatiTe AiaemUy oommenoed 
at Peshawar on the September 1980 irith Mafik Khuda Sux 

Bpeaher in the chair. The Honae^ transacted ofiloial boMneaa and quickly iiaaaad the 
W. F. P. Agrioaltarist Debtcne ^ief (Aroen^ent) Bill, the EetertObueant 
Duty (Amendment fhd iha Primary Ednetion (Amendi^t) BiU. The 
Goondas Bill, wmeh itaMA at penalising fluee who indulge in looae, uoroea^ 
and abwive writin|i||^and ap 9 eeMf» was lefemd to a ffMmt OomiMaa 4o 
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NON-OFFICIAL BILLS 


Table Waters Bill 

The House then discussed the Table Waters Bill taring aerated waters at 
the rate of one pice per botte. The measure came in for strong opposition 
from various sections of the House including some Congress members. Mr. 
Meherchand Khanna'a motion for circulating the Bill for eliciting public opinion 
WAS lost. Bai Bahadur Chimanlal, Parliamentary Secretary, who introduced 
the Bill pointed out that the province was consuming about 1,08,00,000 bottles 
and said that by taxing them the Government would get an additional revenue 
of Bs. 1,75,000. He added that the Bill would not anect the poor. The House 
then adjourned till the next day. the 16th. September, when Sardar Ajit 8ingh*a 
motion that the Bill be referred to a Select Committee to report thereon by 
September 25 was rejected and the Bill was passed. 

Control of Prices 

The Assembly held two sessions to-dav. The House devoted the afternoon 
session to the discussion of Mr. Abdul Rab mahtar'a adjournment piotion relating 
to the action to control the prices of foodstuffs in the N. W. F. Province in order 
to prevent undue profiteering. The motion was lost. Belying to the debate, 
Mr. Bhanju Ram Oaudht, Finance Minister said that increase in the prices 
of foodstuffs was inevitable following the declaration of war and he assured 
the mover that the Government had done everything possible under the 
circumstances, without resorting to drastic measures. The Minister added that 
the representatives of the Government had conferred with leading meri^ants of 
Peshawar and fixed the rates of foodstuffs. Rat Bahadur Chimart Lai, Parliamentary 
Becretary, enumerated the various steps which the Government had taken to 
regulate the prices of commodities in the province. 

Tribal Outrages 

18th. SEPTEMBER :*“Dr. Khan Sahib, the Premier made a spMch to-day, describ- 
ing the measures which were within the scope of the Provincial Government to 
adopt in order to combat the menace of raids and kidnappers in the southern 
districts of the Frontier. The occasion was Bai Bahadur Mehrehand Khanna'a 
a^oumment motion to discuss the failure of the Government to take any timeW and 
efiwtive action on the report of the Bannu Kaid Enquiry Gommittee. While not 
objecting to the motion, the Premier said, "This Government is of the people and we 
are not afraid of any condemnation. If we are faulty the House will see it but if 
the people attribute imaginary faults to us we do not mind.” The motion was 
eventually disallowed by the (Speaker. 

Non-official Bills 


The House also discussed to-day nonofficial Bills and passed Mr. Abdur 
Rahkhan Ntahtar'a Punjab Tenancy fN. W. F. P. Amendment) Bill, whereby all 
male and female heirs of occupancy tenants would be entitled to inherit occupancy 
rights unconditionally. Sardar Ajit Btngh'a N. W, F. P. Bikh Beligious 
Endowment Bill was referred to a Select Committee. The House refused leave 
to Bai Bahadur Mehrehand Khanna and Lala Tek Chand Dhingra to introduce 
the N. W. F. P. Dowry Bestrlotion Bill and the N. W. F. P. Dowry Bestraint 
Bill reep^vely. 

Adjournment Motion 


Mih. SEPTEMBER :“Ten members of the Muslim Leme Party in the 
Assembly headed by their leader, Sardar Auranjtgeb Khan, staged a walk-out to-day 

^ i. 1.1 «i«s11nsw Atif rtf ruwAmr RarfiMF Anranir. 


was the only member of the Muslim League P^ vrho lemam^ in . . 

Bai Biiiadur Mehr Chand Khanna sought We of the House to (^uss his 
adjoumment motion relatiDg to the (^vernmait to 

and combat the raid committed on Ten Sohat p»*not) on tlm 
and 29th. July laat The mover regretted that, thou^, Umely wtun^on waa given 
to the Government in regard to the poeaibility o( R rm d pa Tcri, 
cRUttonary meiRttna wenadoptad. Do^ Khan SahiK tiie Pre^, ^d jOie 
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prevailing in thoso diBtricts. As re^rde the raid on Teri, the Premier assured the 
mover that the action taken by the Police and the Frontier Constabulary was most 
successful and the raiders were not only severely dealt with but almost the entire 
looted property was recovered. In view of the reply given by the Premier, Rai 
Bahadur Mehr Chand withdrew his motion. 

Official Bills 

21st. September The House discussed official Bills to-day and quickly passed 
the N. W. F. P- Motor Vehicles Taxation Amendment Bill, the Courts Regmatiou 
Amendment Bill and the Punjab Municipal (North-West Frontier Province 
Amendment) Bill. Next day, the 22nd. September, the House addopted the 
report of the Public Acounts Committee on appro[)riation accounts for 1937-38 
and adjourned till the 25th. 

The Ooondab Bill 

26th SEPTEMBER .->The Assembly considered the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince Goondas Bill which aimed at penalising any person who publicly used foul, 
abusive or otherwise indecent languages likely to cause a breach of the peace between 
different sections of the public. Dr. Kkan Sahth, the Premier, presented to the 
House the report of the Select Committee on the Bill and then moved for its 
consideration clause by clause. Rai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna moved that the 
Bill be circulated for eliciting public opinion thereon till January 15, 1940. Mr. 
Khanna said that the conditions prevailing in the province did not warrant resort 
to a measure of such sweeping nature. Dewan Bhanjuran Qundhi, Finance 
Minister, agreed with the mover that the Bill was an extraordinary measure, but 
assured him that it would be used in only extraordinary and extreme cases. Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan, Leader of the Opposition deplored that for ordinary times 
extraordinary measures were being resorted to. Opposing the circulation motion, 
Dr. Khan 8aht[) refuted the arguments that the Bill aimed at curbing the civil 
liberties of the people. The Bill, he said, would be applied only to those persons 
who indulged in abusive languages and created mischief by false propaganda. The 
motion was lost. 

Earlier the House passed the N. W. F. P. Muslim Waqf Amendment Bill, 
the Opposition party declining to take part in the discussion. 

Hindus & Bikhs in Constabulary 

20th. SEPTEMBER A non-official resolution recommending to the Provincial 
Government to approach the Central Government for giving adequate representation 
to the Hindus and Bikhs in the Frontier Constabulary and Khassador forces was 
discussed to-day. Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, the mover of the resolution, 
referred to the Bannu Inquiry Committee Report and said that the raids and 
kidnappings were assuming a communal turn and hence the question of granting 
adequate representation to the minorities was all the more necessary. Muslim 
members, both from the Congress and Muslim League benches, opposed the 
resolution while Hindu and Bikh members supported it. Dr. Khan Sahib, Premier, 
announced that the Provincial Government would ehorUy be communicauim with 
the Government of India regarding the representation of Hindus and nkhs in 
the centralised section of the Frontier Constabulary. Mr. Khanna, replying to 
the debate, observed that his resolution was of very great significanee nom the 
minoritiee’ point of view and he refused to withdraw it. The resolntion was put to 
the vote and lost by an overwhelming majority. 

The Goondas Bill (gontd.) 

MIh. to 28th. SEPTEMBER '.—After three day's discussion, the Assembly 
passed on the 28th September the N. W. F. P. Goondas Bill providing for the control 
of goondas residing in or frequenting the province, and their removal elsewh^ and 
for penalising persons using abusive and foul language in public. All opposition 
amendments, numbering o3, were either lost or withdrawn, save two of a minor 
nature which were accepted. A point of order was raised by Mr. Abdur Bab 
Niehtar (Independent) that the Bill was beyond the scope of a Provincial Legislature. 
He remarked that the object of the Bill was to empower the Provinoial Govemmsnt 
to expel a person from the province and regulate his movements even alter his 
expulsion. This was ultra virwe of a provinoial legislature. He further oheerved 
that the Bill afiboted the British as well as non^ritish aubja^ end, taking into 
consideration the geographical conditions of the North-West Frontier Fronnes^ 
expolsion might be to a place in or ootaide India. He daimsd that so far es 
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g Dwers to for expulaion outaido India of thoae peraona who wwe not 

ntiah aubjecta waa conoerned, they had been veated in tbo Federal Liffialature. 
The expulaion of Britiah aubjecta from India, or from one unit to another unit 
in India waa not provided anywhere. The Speakar ruled out the point, bolding 
that following the example of the Defence of India Act, where aimilar powers bad 
been mentioned under the heading ‘‘Public Order.” the Bill fell within the purview 
of the phiaae “Public order” mentioned in the Provincial List. Sardar Aurangteh 
Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, oppoaing the Bill, said that it would 
remain a blot on the fair name of the province. Borne day, he hoped, the evil 
would be righted, Rai Bahadur Mehr Chand Khanna, Lrader of the Uindu-Bikh 
Nationalist Party, opposed the principle of the Bill. Mr. Pir Bakhah (Independent! 
remarked that the Bill created a bad precedent, though nobody could be found 
to aympathiae with goondaa. Mr. Abdur Bab hltahtar (Independent) feared that 
the Act might be used ruthleaaly by a “third party” in the country some day. 
Concluding the diacuBsion, the Premier gave an aaeurance that Ihe Act would be 
ai)plied, without diaorimination. to all persons who used foul and abusive language 
on a public stage. Dr. Khan Sahib proceeded to remark, “Some honournlHe 
membera have mentioned that the clouds are reappearing and that there ia a 
]ioB8ibilit> of the replacement of thia Government by an irresponsible government, 
who mav use the Act ruthleasly against ita aponsora. Let me aseure all the 
honourable members that we are ready for all eventualities. Those who are out 
to free their country arc never afraid to meet all possible dangers involved in the 
fulfilment of that noble task.” The Assembly then adjourned aine die. 


Special Seiaion — Peshawar— 6tb. & 7th. November, 1939 

Resolution on War 

A special seaaion of the Assembly commenced on the 6th November 
1936 when the House discussed the resolution on the War orisis 
moved by the Premier, the hon. Dr. Khan Baheh. Speaking on the resolution 
the Premier stressed that it was of the utmost importance that they should 
maintain a united front in the struggle for securing freedom of India. “If the 
British people are asking the people of this country to make sacrifices in this 
war, the latter are entitled to be told of the cause for which the Britishers are 
fighting. If they want to have us as comrades in the battle against 
German aggression for securing the freedom of Poland, they must be prepared to 
remove from our minds the doubts and convince us that after the war, our 
comradeship will continue on absolutely equal terms and our freedom unconditionally 
and ungrudgingly be accorded.*’ It would be a great sin, continued the Premier, 
for those who are the peoples’ rroresentativee to sit quiet and not demand a clear 
declaration from the British Government of their intention after the war. It was 
for the House to decide whether Bir Bamuel Hoare’s statement gave a correct 
interpretation of the conditions existing in India. Gandhiji extended the hand 
of friendship to Britain, but the latter had spumed it. The Premier said, "Our’s 
is the weapon of non«-violence with whicn we shall light to the last. The result 
of violence is violence and bitterness and if exploitation and ignorance are set 
aside, there may be permanent peace in the world.’* Ooncludins;. ^e P^mier 
said that the speray solution of the present vital problems required that quick 
agreement should be reached between the people of tiiis country and ^gland. 
That would be a hundred times more beneficial than an agreement painfully 
secured after long-drawn, irritoting and pettifogging discussion. 

ifiofi Jaffar Shah (Congress) moved an amendment to the resolution deleting 
the words ‘‘including arrangements whereby all war measures in this province 
may be undwtaken with the omsent of and executed through the Provincial 
Government** and addiim the words, ‘‘and in view of the failure of the British 
Government to meet India’s demaniL this Assembly is of opinion that the Govern- 
ment cannot associate itself with the Britiitix policy. 

Sardar Aurangaea Khan, Leader of the Muslim League Party, moved tiab 
League amendment He said that in moving the amndment, he waa perfonning 
^ du^ towards non-Oongm India, fie traced the neintiations between the 
Vioeroy, Qaiidhi and Mr. Jinnah and attributed the failure of the ia|lES 

to the nou'Mmpxomiaing attitude of the Congress which, he^sald, bad deiiiied 

to represent the whole of India. Mr. Auiangieb Khmi believed In a free Indio 
nut not in an India dominated by Oongresa Imperialism, which was as pbisonoof 
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u Brttidi Imperialism. The Muslim League demanded a sense of security, 
justice and fairnlay from the majority community and welcomed the Britisn 
Government’s declaration repudiating the Congress claim to represent the whole 
of India. He paid a tribute to the r^rsonality of Mr. Jinnah and condemned the 
Congress for not recognising the Muslim liCague as an authoritative representative 
boi^ of Indian Muslims. 

Bai Bahadur Mehrchand Khanna refuted the argument that the Muslims 
constituted a minority and said that their population in the world was 4rj(l 
millions. He declared that the British Government had failed to make a correct 
estimate of the conditions prevailing in India and he urged the framing of a 
constitution for India her own people. 

The hon. Mr. Bhanjuram Gandhi, Finance Minister criticised Bir Samuel 
Hoare’s statement that the King’s Government would be carried on and declared 
that India’s noble fight for fre^om would be pursued with vigour and earnestness 
to the last man. Minority problems existed in every country and the present 
was not the occasion for the parties to fight among themselves. They should 
unite against the forces of British Imperialism. He appealed through Sardar 
Aurangzeb Khan to the Governments of Bengal and Punjab to resign at this 
juncture and make common cause with the Congress. Concluding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that the days of the aristocracy were over and challenged Mr. Aurangzeb 
Khan to form an alternative stable Ministry in the Frontier. 

Pir Bakah Khan, Dr. C. C. Ohoah, Mr. Ahdul Raahtd Khan, Mr. Kamdar 
Khan and others took part in the debate. Discussion bad not concluded when 
the House adjourned till the next day, the 7th November, when the 

representative character of the Muslim League to roeak on behalf 

of the Muslim India was questioned by the Muslim Congress members. 

Emphatically repudiating the League’s claim, Qazi Attaullah Khan, Education 

Minister, said that the Frontier Province which was inhabited 1^ 94 per cent of 
Muslims was a Congress province and how could the Muslim League, constituted 
as it was of Knights, reactionaries, landlords and titleholders, represent the poor 
Muslims ? Ue aeclared that the Congress was always ready to settle the communal 
questions with the Muslim League but the difficulty was that the Congress, which, 
as a Don-oommunal organisation, could speak on bdbalf of the whole cn India, was 
unable to recognise ^ representative character of the Muslim League. 

Bai Bahadur lawar Daa Sawhaney sud that the fulure of the British Govern* 
ment to declare her war aims showed the bankruptcy of British statesmanship. 
*Why were not Indian political leaders consulted when India was involved in war T’ 
he asked. The communal differences existed in every country, he added, but the 
idtuation in India had been greatly accentuated by forcing the commuontJ award 
on India, 

Mr. Abdul Bah Khan Niahtar criticised Mahatma Gandhi for his inconsistency 
regarding participation in the war as indicated in his statements issued from time 
to tim^’ He opposed that part of the resolution which stated that in order to 
aeoure the oo-oneration of Indian people, the principles of democracy ahcmld be 
applied to India and its policy should be guidm by her people. Freedom, he added, 
was their birthright and it was difficult to attain isdependenee by arguments and 
atatementa. They must make sacrifices and create some conditions in India 
under wkiob Britain will be compelled to part with the power. 

Winding up the debate, the Pramiar, Dr. Khan Bahib characterised Muslim 
League amendment as lifeless and disappointing. He hoped it would be withdrawn. 
He appealed to the members that when they spoke irom a public platem tb^ 
riioula endeavour to educate those who were being exploited and deceived by 
interested persons. Addressing British statesmen, the Premier said, '*We sbMl flfi^t 
for yon ; we diall gi^ yon recruits for the freedom of Poland ; but what will we 
get after the war f 0ot freedom but continuance of slavery, because sorndtody in 
India is not satiafled.** The question is not of life and death for our country,’' 
declared the Premier. “Let us unite at this juncture and set an example for the 
next generation. Let ns be one nation, let us not be in lesgue with thoas who want 
to ben us in bondage”. He appealed to the members not to be misled ^ the Wm 
of *reliigian in danger' and unite for the common canse of the freedom of Inma. 
The Mualim Leam amendment was rejected without a division and the Fieiaiarli 
resoltttlon was adopted in an amended form. A diviaUm WM not The 

Amembly then adjourned shie dk. 
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Conferenee of the Beeretarlee 

Bombay — 27ik» June 1939 

A meotine of the Secretaries of the Provincial Conness Committees was held 
in Congress House, Bombay, on the 27th. June 1980. Babu Rajendra Praaad presided. 

He explained the olnect of the meeting. The A. I. C. C. having adopted far- 
reaching changes in the Congress Constitution the P. C. Cs had to make necessary 
adjustments in their own constitutions. These adjustments were to be effected at 
an early date and the changed constitutions submitted to the Working Committee 
for approval. For the smooth and effective working of the Congress machinery a 
numbw of Bu^estions were made. Bri Baiendra Prasad stresbed the necessity 
of the Head Office being periodically informed of how things were going on in the 

{ irovinces and the Congress machinery functioning. If not monthly at least quarter- 
y reports must be submitted to the A. I. C. C. office. It would also help the 
provinces to receive periodical reports of enrolment of members and other matters 
from the districts. Under this arrangement the disputes will be settled as they 
arise instead of accumulating and then being disposed of hurriedly. 

The new permanent constituencies should be formed immediately and not later 
when members are enrolled and thus cause given for suspicion. 

The A. I. O. G. office received all manners of complaints calling for immediate 
redress. It is not possible to give redress unless facts are gone into and all sides 
heard. The Tribunals as envisaged in the new Constitution must be immediately 
brought into being to facilitate the settlement of election and other disputes. It 
was suggested that the A. I. 0. C. office should send model rules for the election 
of tribunals. 

Some suggestions were also made and adopted with regard to the office 
machinery. Office secretaries in towns and districts must be familiar with the 
office routine and have tolerable knowledge of the Constitution. They should also 
know some accounting. 

An auditor is to be appointed for every province. The A. I. C. C. office will 
frame a system of accounts to be generally adopted in the provinces. 

Towards the conclusion of the meeting, Bhri J. B. Kripalani explained how 
95 per cent of our quarrels would cease if secretaries and office bearers did not 
become party men when administering thdr duties as secretaries and office bearers. 
They should keep settling disputes. 

He also explained how it was necessary for the provinces to have one or two 
inspectors who know accounts and keep constantly on the move. 

No resolutions were paased. 

drenlars to the ProvlnHal Congress Committees 
The following Circulars were issued from time to time by Ackarya J. B, 
Kripalanit the Congress Sectetary, to the Provincial Congress Committees 
I^Allahahad—8rd. July 1999 

I draw your attention to the changes made in the Constitution in the A. I. 
C. 0. meeting held in Bombay. As soon as the new Constitution embodying the 
changes is rwy, copies shall be sent to you. This will take 2-3 days more. In the 
meantime as everything that was done in Bombay was published in tlw press you 
will commenoe your work in the light of the new rules made. 

I also draw your attention to the various resolutions passed by the A. I. C. C. 
in Bombay. You will please note that the Working Committee have fixed July 
3lBt as the last date by which all the Tribunals in the province are to be formed. 
You will please send information of foimation of Tribunals to this Office. You 
perhaps know that if the provinces fail to form the Tribunals by the end ol this 
month the Working Committee will have to form such Tribunals for the province. 
1 hope it will not oe necessary for the Working Committee to intervene in this 
matter and even if there are partiM it will be possible to form this indieUl body 
unanimously or at least by the maprity that is necessary for its formation. 

I am sending you herewith for your information and gnidaaoe a copy of the 
time table made for the enrolment m primary members and for guiding the eon- 
giWM elections this yett. 
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The new Constitution has made certain ohangea in the primary memberahip 
form. Even if the new forms are not ready, you will please see that the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman, tne husband's name is recorded on the 
present form. You will also see that evo'-y form that is filled is attested by a 
witness. 

II—Allahahad-~Srd. July 1939 

It has come to my notice that subordinate Congress Committees have in 
various places passed resolutions calling in question the decision of the A. I. C. G. 
ircveral U)mmitteefi have organised meetings to condemn its decisions arrived at by 
tlie only democratic method, that is by a majority vote. It must be realised that 
C'ongrcBS Committees are under the jurisdiction of the A. 1. C. 0. They have to 
woik under it and carry out its instructions. If subordinate organisations question 
the authority of the superior organisation under which they have to work and 
vvhose instructions they have to carry out, there will be no discipline left in our 
organisation. If we allow such indiscipline unchecked, we may despair of organis- 
ing the country for any effective action against our op^nents. 

1. therefore, request all the Provincial Congress Committees to warn Congress 
Committees subordinate to them, against all such undesirable activities. Where warn- 
ing proves inefleotive action may be taken. It must however be understood that a 
request or suggestion can always be made to the A. I. C. C. 

Ill— Allahabad— 7th» July 1939 

The conference of the Secretaries of the Provincial Congress Committees, which 
met at Bombay on June 28, 1939, decided, among other things, that a uniform system 
of accounts be adopted by all Provincial Congress Committees and their subordinate 
committees. At present our accounts in several Provincial Congress Committaes. 
lot alone their subordinate committees, are in a very unsatisfactory and disorderea 
state. This is highly derogatory to the prestige of our great organisation. The All 
India Congress Committee meetiug at Bombay adopted constitutional changes with a 
view to purge the Congress of irregularities and corruption that have ot late ermt 
in. The systematic keeping of accounts will be a step in the same direction. To 
this end we have prepared some notes with regard to the maintenance of accounts 
for your guidance. You will please issue instructions to your subordinate committees 
also on the lines suggested in these notes. 1 may further remind you of what I 
said at the (inference that for the better keeping of your accounts and those of your 
subordinate committees, it is necessary that you employ at least one whole time 
internal auditor for your province. This will aiminisn financial irregularities to a 
great extent. 

We also suggest that our committees should carefully frame their bucket and 
sanction expenditure. A smdl Accounts Sub-Committee may be formed for the 
purpem 

This Office will always be prepared to render what help it can in the matter of 
systemutising the accounts of our Congress Committees. 


NOTES 

The following are Notes for the guidance of Provinoial and their Subordinate 
Congress Committees with regard to the mainteoance of accounts issued from Swsraf 
Bhawan, Allahabad on the 7th. July 1989 

1. General 

(o) Finaneial year : 

All Congress Committees must have a fixed financial year for purposes of 
accounting. The financial year of the A. I. C. C. is from 1st October to tiie 30^ 
September and it is suggMtsd that other committees should also fix their financial 
year accordingly. All the committees must, therefore, close their scoounts tor ihe 
current year on the 90th September, 1939 irrespective of the time of oommenoement 
of the year. 

(8) P, C. Ceand euhordinate eommtteee: 

The Provincial offices should make arrangements for the supervision, inspoetton 
ud audit of the aooounte of the town, district and other ooiufress cominittees under 
won. The euboidinate comsslttees should be inetmeted to forward their etnlemente 
of leeslpli end peyinents and a copy of their Tkisl Behmoe to the Ptofiuoial 
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OoQgreN Oommittees every quarter of the year. The provincial ofl9oe ahoald publish 
annual atatement showing the total receipt and expenditure of Congress funds 
throughout the whole province in a consolidatra form compiled from the statements 
reoeiTed from the town and district congress oommittees and the statement of 
the Provincial Congress itself. The A. 1. C. C. office will similarly, wi^ the 
help of the periodical statements received from the P. C. Cs, issue annual statements 
embodying the Provincial accounts along with the All India Congress Committee 
accounts. Instructions should be issued by the P. C. Cs to all their subordinate 
congress committees on the lines suggested in these notes and the inspectors 
appointed by the Provincial Congress Committees are to see that the accounts are 
properly kept and the instructions from the central office are carried out properly. 
The inspectors should also explain to them the approved methods of accounting, 
namely the double entry system and try that the system is adopted. In any case 
the P. C. Cs must see that a uniform system of accounting is followed by sil their 
subordinate committees. 

2. Control ot Aeeonnts 

(a) Budget : 


sanctioned and approved by the local or provincial committee at the case may be. 
The budget should be prepared bv the treasurer or the secretary in the beginning 
of the year and should contain the probable income and expenditure for the year 
calculated on the basis of 3 or 4 years’ average. Banction must be obtained for the 
expenditure not budgeted for and for items not covered under the usual activities 
of the Committee. The Congress Committee should on the basis of this budget 
authorise the secretary or the president to make payments upto the sum provide 
under different heads. For the sake of convenience a small amount not exceeding 
ten per cent of the total budget may be provided under sundries. The president, 
or the secretary with the approval of the president may be allowed to spend from 
this amount at his discretion in cf^ of emergency subject to the sanction the 
committee in the following meeting. 

(6) Sanctioning Authority: 

There should be only one sanctioning authority namely the Secretary through 
whom all vouchers must pass. No payments are to be made without such sanction. 
All demands for nay meets should be supported by duly authorised order or pro- 
perly drawn up bills and vouchers should bear the signature of the Becretuy. 

(c) Banking cf Money : 

The committee must appoint a banker with whom the money may be deposited. 
All reempts should invariably be sent to bank and money required for expenditure 
must be drawn separately. In no case the receipts are to be used for expenses. 

(d) Caeh Balance : 

Amount of permanent advance and cash balance to be kept with the secretary 
and the c^ier for day to day expenses should be fixed by the committee and the 
secretary and the cashier should keep only such amounts as cash balance. If 
additional cash balance has to be kept permission of the president should be 
obtained in the matter. 

(e) Beceipte and vouchera : 

Receipts and vouchers are to be properly main tuned and seriaUy numbered. 
All receipt forms dull be bound in counterfoil books. Each book shall contain a 
fixed number of those running consecutively. Second set of receipt books should 
not ordinarily be used, unless first is exhausted. No amounts are to be received 

withw^gi^K tmhea for all payments and no payment is to be made 

without the corresponding receipt of the recipient. The committee should have 
printed forms of receipts and vouchers. Vouchers must be serially numbered end 
fil^ in voucher files. 

(f) Periodical Reiwmi ; 

All the Provincial Gongreas Gommittees must invariably isnfi to the A. L 0« 
0. office ccqpies of their Trial Balance end statement of leeaipls ajul ycgprnnm 
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every quarter of the year. Also at the cloae of the year they mnft supply the A. I. 
C. C. with a copy of their annual balance sheet. 

The Trial Balance is usually preparad on loose sheets ruled in a form similar 
to that of the journal (see form ^0’ enclosed) with debit and credit money columns 
side by side. Each account is given a line and the name of the account is written 
in the particular column. The first money column is used for entering the total 
of the debt side of each Ledger Account and second column for the total of credit 
Bide of the Account. If the books are correctly written the debt total will equal 
the credit total. 

8. Books and Regtsters 

(а) CoBh Book : 

All receipts and payments are to be entered in the cash book. It is to be 
checked with the cash in mmd. As a rule all payments over Bs. 20 are to be made 
as tar as possible by cheques (see form ‘A* enclosed). 

(б) Petty Cash Book or Columner Cash Book : 

The frequently occurring items of expenditure, if they are many, are to be 
entered in tnis book. This helps in doing away with the necessity of opening 
separate ledger accounts for every item. This cash book, ther^re, s^es two pur- 
poses —recording the expenditure and classifying it under various heads which may 
ne totalled at the end of the month. This book is to be used only if there are a 
large number of petty expenses occurring frequently. The Subordinate Committees 
are not to use this book at all. (See form ‘B’ enclosed). 


(c) Journal : 

Sometimes Transfer Entries or entries for rectification of errors have to bo 
passed. These entries must be passed through journal. In order to nuke IM 
journal entries self-explanatory it is essential that a concise e^lanation gjiving the 
reasons for the entry should be appended to every llw* 

journal entry is as important as the figures comprising it. (See form O enolosed). 

(d) Ledger : 

All entries of the cash book are to be posted in the Ledger wWch will s^w 
an account of receipts and expenditure and the amount spent under each, 
transferring of the entires from the cash book and Journd into the ledger is Mll«d 
‘posting’. This book is useful for the preparation of Trial Balance and Final 
Accounts. (See form ’D’ enclosed). 


fc) Salary Regieter : 

It is essential to maintain a separate Salary Regifter. -IJiB r%is^ should 
contain the name, designation and other particulars. (Bee form L enclosed). 


(0 Poetage Register : 

This register should contain a detailed account of postage sUmps spent. It 
is necessary to maintain an Imprest System of postage account. Advances should 
be made to the postage clerk from time to time and the amount thus advanced 
should be debited to Postage Imprest account in the Gash Book. While making 
advances it is essential to see that the previous advance has been properly account- 
ed for. At the close of the month the balance of postage is to be returned back 
to the cashier and ohould be credited to Postage Imprest account. The total 
amount spent on postage during the month is to be debited to Postage oocoimt 
and the corresponding credit is to 1 m givwi to the Postage Impmt account. In 
ihis way at the dose of the month the Postage Imprest account will close and the 
postage account wRl be debited with the actual amount spent on postage atampa. 
(See form ’F* enclo^). 


(P) Read Stock and Furniture Regieter : 

- It is essential to maintain a separate account in ^ ledger for 
aud furniture. All moniee spent on furniture or ottor lasting and val^le st^k 
^odd be debited to this aooonnt. This account wilUprm export o f the Aaeeta 
(d the Oommittee and is not to be treat^ as a revenue itra. The fvniture iatt|tter 
■honld furStara end all other details ss to the date dT^- 

obasa and prke elo. of the article. 
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The Committee should make proviBion for allowing annual depreciation on 
this account. 

Besides the above some other registers may be necessary for instance a register 
showing the number of receipt books printed and their description. This may also 
include the record of membership copies printed as well as any special receipts 
book for donation, subscription, etc. 

An issue register giving the names of persons to whom the receipts of mem- 
bership books are issued for collection of funds or enrolment of members should 
also bo kept. The name, address and signature oi the person receiving should be 
clearly put. The forms of these registers including convenient heads may be 
prepared by the Committee. 

^ IV — Allahabad — Sth. July 1039 

While sending you copies of the new Constitution, I would like to explain as 
best as I can some of the important changes incorporated. It will not out of 
place if I remind you that the revision of the constitution was taken in hand to 
tackle with the growing irregularities in our organisation which have weakened it 
for effective action. However perfect a constitution may be it can only be an 
external and mechanical aid to stop corruption. Much must depend upon the 
character of those working it or working under it. Yet if external and mechanical 
rules are followed meticulously and in the spirit in which they are made some 
irregularities from which our organisation has suffered in the past may progressively 
dimmish. We may not forget that our aim of national emancipation (or the sake 
of the lowly and poor of India is high ; our means for accomplishing our purpose 
is noble. It is therefore more than ever incumbent upon us to work in a spirit of 
selfless service which has made for the greatness of the Congress and the 
unique position it occupies today inside and outside India. There need be no 
soramble for power in the ranks of those whose only rewards in the not very 
distant past, were lathi blows, jail walls and prisoner’s humiliation. Yet life seemed 
to be worth living more then than today, when we lvX>k powerful and our word 
seems to prevail. One wonders why there should be competition for positions in a 
land where the soil in every social, economic, political and philanthropic field is so 
refreshingly maiden. Truly the crop is plentiful but the labourers are few. May 
1 therefore humbly request that the new Constitution be worked in the spirit which 
befits Our high purpose. 


In the first three articles there are no dhanges or only verbal and slight 
changes here and there. 

Art. IV-a contemplates renewal of membership. This renewal is to be made 
next year as in form 'B\ This year the primary members have to fill in and sign 
form 'A*. The only additions to the form are that there should be the father’s 
name or in the case of a married woman the husband’s name and the form is to 
be attested by a witness. If no other witnese is available the form may be attest^ 
by the person enrolling members. But the attestation must preferably be of some 
other neighbour. 

Art. V. The permanent roll shall be maintained in the District Congress 
Committee offloe. This must be considered as authoritative for any reference, 
Subordinate committees to District Congress Committees may have their own roUs 
for their own use but such rolls cannot have the authority that the permanent 
district roll has in which shall be recorded the fact of renewal ot application every year. 

Art, Vll-a. No member can vote at any election unless he has been conti- 
nuously on the register for 12 months prior to the date of election. Previously the 
period was Umitea to three months. It must be noted that this rule does not apply 
this year. The <Ad rule of three months applies this year. 


But an exception is made in the case of primary Congress Committees that 
are newly made. Their executives, if any, may be elected by primary members who 
have a continued membership for three months. Where there are old primary 
committees functioning the ruld of 12 months must apply from the next year. 

Art. Vll-b lays down as usual for members of executive and electM commit- 
tees the condition of habitual wear of khadi. 

A habitual wearer of khadi is one, as was affirmed in the last meeilnst of the 
Working Committee at Bombay, who satisfies the test laid down in thefNlowing 
ruling nven by the Ez-Presidant^ Shri Vallabhbhai Patel lud confirmed hr the 
Wornng Ooso^ttee at iti meeting at Iktna in Deoembtf, IsSiLeomm^ w m the 
rule msde by the Woiiing Oommlttee in April 1985, The ttm aie giym btM; 
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8hri Vallabhbhai PateVt ruling : 

On a reference bdng made as to the definition of the term "habitual wearer 
wholly of handspun and handwoven khaddar" in Art V Clause {b) (i) the Working 
Committee was of opinion that the definition given in the following terms by 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel represented their views : 

1. When a man wears clothes made of khadi as a matter of habit, he is a 
habitual wearer. If, therefore, for any just cause he cannot use khadi on some 
occasion, he does not cease to be habitual wearer. 

2. But if a person appears at Congress function in clothes not made of 
khadi, he will be presumed not to be habitual wearer of khadi. 

2. Habitual wearer of clothes made of khadi means all clothes from top to 
toe made of handspun and handwoven khadi. 

4. When it is pointed out to the Chair or when the Chairman of a Congress 
meeting himself knows that a voter or candidate is not wearing khadi clothes at 
that meeting, he is bound to rule that the person is not a habitual wearer inspite 
of his protestations to the contrary. 

Working Committee rule of 18S6 (Jubbulpore Betolution ) ; 

“With reference to the enquiries made, the Working Committee instructs the 
Provincial Congress Committees to treat a person as habitual wearer of khaddar 
who has shown himself as having worn khaddar for a period of sii months prior 
to his election to office or as a member of the Congress Committee. 

It was also decided by the last meeting of the working Committee at Bombay 
that “the khadi clause apply to all those who were granted Congress ticket in 
municipal and local boaras and other elections even as it applies to memben of 
legislatures." 


Art. VII -c lays down a further condition for being elected a delegate 
or a member of the Provincial Congress Committee or the District Oongreei 
Committee. Nobody can be a candidate for these three positions unless he has 
been continuously on the register of three consecutive years. The current year 
must be counted in the 3 years. Exemption from this clause can be granted to 
individuals and not to classes for the two years 1930 and 1940 only by the Execu- 
tives of the P. C. Cs. 

Art. Vll-d. Only two organisations namely the Hindu Mahasabba and the 
Muslim League have been namra so far by the Working Committee as communal 
organisations for the purpose of this clause. 

Art. VIII. Election of Tribunale. 

The election must preferably be unanimous by the ezec'Utive of the P. C. C. 
and ^t by the P. C. C. In case unanimity is not possible the tribunal must be 
elects by a three-fourth majority of all the membm of the executive and not 
merely of those present. 

. 1 . district Tribunals have to be appointed not by district authorities but by 
f'ovinoi^l Tribunal itself. If F. C. Cs fail to discharge their duty the 



-^p objection^ taken after that date shall be valid. The register, alter due 
^rr^ti^a, if any. shall be r^y by the lOtii Octito after wuoh no name can 
beadded to it or subtracted from it exoept lor any disciplinary action fadum by 
proper authoritiea, r ^ , 

Art. ^ Election of Delegatee : This in Bombay was discussed a# the moat 
^ntipversial article and one which was not easily nndmtood. Them it was 
jj^timed as Article Xl.^ On ca^ully renumbering* it is found to be Art X. 
mSS L deefared that the articles will be renumbered carefnlly later* 

*ml M th« paalirioB ol the Boon lor doing Ml. 

■tne wtribution between mral and urban memben is retained only for 
^ leoord* This can be easily done. jE^ren primary member who ia 
linvinfl; n population of IO,OCiO or more is to be daaaed 

itot^sm^ rnS^ members. 

The mntlm um wimbbr of ddeSMtoi that eaeb ptovinoe ia entiOed' to ie ihd 
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■ame. It ia calculated on the same basis— one for a lac of population of the 

J rovince and the Indian Slates attached to it in accordance with the census of 
B31. So far there is no change. 

Art. X-o. The first change is that of fixed constituencies. These have not 
to change every year as heretofore. They may be readjusted after long periods 

when there is any considerable shifting of population. 

Art. X-g. The other change is that delegates shall be assigned each 

administrative district on population basis— one for every lac of population, provided 
for every delegate assigned there are not less than 500 primary members enrolled 
during the year. For example, if there is a single member constituency which 
has a lac of i^pulation but has not made ^ primary members during the year 

it gets disfranchised and loses the right of electing a delegate. Bach a lost 

delegate cannot be reassigned by the province to another constituency. 

Art. X-g II. This caused in Bombay perhaps the most confusion. However 
it is not as confusing os it looks. In many congress provinces there are no 
congress offices in the Indian States. Portions of states are to be assigned to 
other portions in administrative provinces. This may continue and there will 
be no difficulty in assigning number of delegates. The i>opulation of any area 
in the Indian state will be added to the population of the district to which it 
is attached and the number of district delegates will proportionately increase. 

In some Indian states there are Congress Committees functioning in the 
states area. Such areas may be divided into constituencies. Even then it may 
not be possible to have all the delegates in accordance with the rule of 500 primary 
members enrolled in the year in the area. If a delegate’s seat is lost in the 
Indian states it is not altogether lost to the province. It must be added to the 
province and rules for such addition must be made by the P. C. C. beforehand. 

Art. XI. Election diaputee : 

Art. Xl-b. Eveiy election is valid and the member elected can function till 
his election is set aside by the Tribunal. 

Art. XI*c. Only in election disputmi the decision, on appeal, of the Provincial 
Tribunal is final. The objections to the election cannot be rai^ after the expiry 
of 7 days after the election. 

Art XI'C. When a provincial tribunal awards any punishment or takes 
any disciplinary action for any misconduct in connexion with enrolment of 
members, maintenance of register ot members, election or lodging of a false 
objection or complaint knowing it to be false, an appeal shall lie in such cases to 
the Working Committee. 

NOTES-1. On Ralkot 


» Kajkot as 


We round off, in this iuue of our bulletin, the story of Baikot In the 
last issue we recorded how after finding his efforts to conciliate the State authorities 
ineffective Qandhiji allowed Durbar Virawalla to pursue bis ways and placate 

the people. He then left Baikot for Calcutta in connection with the A. I. 0. 0. 
meeting. While there he received disQuieting reports from the Bajkot Faiiabad. 
Mttdi os he would have preferred to leave matters where he left them, when 
proceeding to Qslcutta, he could not remain unaffected by the nrgent 
bm Fanshad calling him back. He therefore proceeded back to J 
soon as hb was free. 

On reaching Baikot be discussed with all concerned the new scheme of 
Beforms that Darbar Virawalla and the soiled 'moderate group* Imd evolved 

among themselves. He followed a double policy, on the one nand of wooing Shri 
Virawalla and through him the Thakore Sahib and, (m the odier, puisning the 
remaining stages ariimg out of Sir Owyer’s award. It was however soon discOTered 
that tlm was no proper and suitable atmosphere for the pursuit of either policy. 
The scheme of reforms drafted by Darbar Virawidla and the moderate group 
fell far short of the minimum leauliements of the situation and the strenuous 
efforts of Gandhiji to have the scheme suitably modified did not meet with success. 
As the only alternative Udt, he could proceed with Sir Gwyer’a award and insist 
on its fulfilment *, but bm too. he wss up agslnst a number of difficultiee. 

psychological and otherwise. The Gwyer award was a disagreeable impoaitiau on 
B&ri VliawaUa who set himaelf to leave no device nnttled for eaeepbg Its 

oonaequenoea This ereated for Gandhi a very delicate alMatieo. NcItiMr was 
a settlement independent of Btr Maurioe’a award maturing nor was the at m oephere 
Imlpi^ fat the im^ementing of the Gw^^s award. Gawiii wtw hate p iheee d e d 
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resolutely with the award but for the slowly deepening doubt in hie mind that 
the awara suffered from a moral flaw. This doubt was a call for intense self- 
introspection. He called the Parishad workers and laid bare before them the 
aaomsing state of his mind. On May 17, he issued a remarkable statement 
wherein ne announced his renunciation of Sir Gwyer’s award and recognised 
his error in seeking external aid during his Rajkot fast when he should have 
relied exclusively on the goodwill of Darbar Virawalla and Thakore Bahib. The 
relevant portions of the statement he made on the occasion are given below : 

"When I left for Calcutta on the 24th ultimo I said that Rajkot had proved 
a laboratory for me. The latest proof of the fact lies in the step 1 am now announ- 
cing. After exhaustive discussion with my co-workers, I came to the conclusion at 
G p.m. this evening that I should renounce the award of the Chief Justice. 

*T recognise my error. At the end of mv fast, I had permitted myself to say 
that it had succeded as no previous fast had done. I now' see that it was tainted 
with Uimsa. In taking the fast I sought ‘immediate intervention of the Paramount 
Power so as to induce inlfllment of the promise made by the Takore Bahib'. This 
was not the way of Ahimsa or conversion. It was the way of Himsa or coercion. 
My fast to be pure should have been addressed only to the Thakore Bahib and I 
should have been content to die if it could not have melted his heart or rather 
that of his adviser Durbar Bhree Virawalia. 

’‘My eyes would not have been opened, if I had not found unexpected difllcul- 
ties in my way. Darbar Virawalla was no willing party to the award. Naturally 
he was in no obliging mood. He, therefore, took advantage of every opportunity to 
cause a dela^. The award instead of making my way smooth, became a potent 
cause of angering the Muslim and Bhayats against me. Before the award, we had 
met as friends. Now 1 am accuara of having committed a breach of promise 
voluntarily and without any consideration made by me. The matter waa to go to 
the Chief Justice to decide whether 1 was guilty of alleged breach of promiae. The 
statements of Muslim Council and Girasia Associations are before me. Now that I 
have taken the decision to renounce the award, there is no ocj^on for me to 
answer the two cases. Bo far as 1 am corcerned^ the Muslims and Bnayata can have 
anything the ThiAore Bahib may be pleased to give them. I muat apologise to them 
for having put them to trouble of preparing their cases. 1 owe an apology to 
Viceroy for the unnecessary strain I have put upon him in my weakness. 1 apolo- 
gise to Chief Justice for having been the cause of putting him to the labour, bad 1 
known better, he need not have gone through. Above all, 1 apologise to the Ihakore 
Bahib and Durbar Virawalla. 

"I must not do an injustice tQ my co-workers. Many of them are filled with 
miagivinga. My exppeition of Ahimsa la new to them. They see no cause fur mv 
rmntance. They think that I am giving up a great chance created by the Award. 
They think too that ae a political leader I nave no right to play fast and loose 
with the fortunes of 75,000 souls, may be of the whole of the ^ple of Kathiawar. 

“1 have tdd them that their feara are unjustified and that every act of purifica- 
tion, every acoesaion of courage, adds to the strength of the cause of the people 
affected by a movement of Batyanaha. I have told thm too that if they regard 
me aa the general and expert of Batyagxaha they must put up with f hat may appear 
to them to M my vagaries. 

"Havinc now frM the Thakore Bahib and bis advisor from the oppremion of 
ue award. I have no hesitation in appealing to them to appease the people of 
Rajkot by lulBlUng their expectationB and dispelling their misgivings.” 

With Qaadnijl renouncing the fruits of Sir Owyer'e award, the aitnation in 
Rajkot underwent a slight change. The State anthoritiea responded by withdrawing 
rroreaaiva legialation and announcing a Bc^im CcNBmlttee. The Parishad however 
choose to fcm out of the Committee though it decided to lead evidence* 

The ena of the tragic epiaode is not yet in sight. 

S. OaDifbolBIrlka 

The strike of workeiw at Dfgbd haa attracted widespread attentto in the 
^ntry. It haa gone on einee April 3 last and the workers are still holding out 
^vely despite manUoid hardahipa. The Working Committee at its meeti^ in 
aaneet coosidentioa to the iaauee involved in the Mu and 
ttuhangeOstegrama wRh pastiee oonoemad with a view to exidore poeeWrim of 
jMghkg about a aettleiDOiu of thediniite. The eendoyera, however, proved odmnanti 
They&aOiecagiMtwaoeqpitteadiMumdeBBaiklsof labour nor te|m the disfnta 
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to arbitration. When these friendly approaches of the Working Committee failed 
adopted a resolution for the A. 1. 0. 0. which was unanimonsly passed by that 

^ To have an idea of the genesis of the strike, and how it spread and developed 
and the efforts that were made by the Conness President and ouers for effecti^ a 
satisfactory settlement of the strike the following comprehensive statement of wu 
Rajendra prasad will prove helpful : — 


'*The strike of workers at Digboi has gone on since April 3 last. An effort 
was made by me to bring about an amicable settlement but it has failed for the 
time being. It is necessary to place before the public the facts and circumstances 
relating to the strike that came to my notice during the conversations I had with 
the reOTesentatives of the parties. 

''Digboi is situated in Assam, where the Assam Oil Company has its oil fields 
and refining plant at Digboi and an installation with a plant for making cans and 
tine at Tinsukia. The Oil Company employs about 6,000 men directly and some 
4,000 men work for it under contractors. Workers are drawn from many distant 
parts of the country. There was no Union till about the end of 1937 when a 
iTnion known as the Assam Oil Company Labour Union was established. Boon 
after its establishment the Union asked for its recognition by the Company. The 
Company, in its turn, wanted to be satisfied as to the number of workers who had 
joined the Union, its rules and regulations and whether its office bearers had been 
duly elected before it could consider the question of recognition. Discussion through 
correspondence and perhaps occasionally at meetings of representatives of both 
parties went on for some time. In the meantime, the Union drew up a statement 
of demands on behalf of the worke s for improving the conditions of service and 
for recognition of the Union. These demands were formally placed before the 
Company and discussions followed. The Company asked the Government to in- 
tervene and to appoint a Court of Enquiry to investigate the dispute under the 
Indian Trade Disputes Act. The workers also having expressed their consent, the 
Government appointed a Court of Enquiry consisting of Mr. Higgins, Commissioner 
of Assam Vall<^ Division as Chairman and Khan Bahadur Byraur Rahaman, M. 
L. A., and Bj. Omeokumar Das, m. l, a , as members of the Court. 
The demands put forward on behalf of the Union and the reply thereto by the 
Company formed as it were the point of dispute for investigation. It was hoped 
tlmt tiie result of the Enquiry by the Court would be a settlement of the dispute 
and establishment of calm in the industry . It was also expected that during 
the inquiry and while the matter was under discussion andT negotiation 'atatus 
quo' would be maintained. 

It is not necessary, at this stage, to go into the details of the investigation and 
the course the inquiry took. A stage was however reached when the Union refused 
to lead any fur^er evidence and tlm Court had thereafter to base its conclusions 
on such evidence as had been recorded after hearing arguments on both 
sides. The reason for thiq action on the part of the Union is said 
to be the dismissal or discharge of a person, Mahomad Ismail, who was a 
Bungalow servant on the alleged ground of his having given evidence agdnst the 
Company. It U h matter of oontentioii between the parties whether a Bungalow 
servant u an employee of the Company or a domestic servant of the officers to 
whom he is attached. The Enquiry commenced on 2Qth August, 1938 and ended 
on 29th October, 1936. The report was submitted on 7th Januair. 1939 and the 
Government resolution on it was published on 9th February, 1989 and the report 

was published some days later. During this period and while discussions were 
going on between the Company and the Union regarding the effect to be gWen to 

recommendations of the Court of Enquiry some workers numbering 63 in all 
were discharged in several batidieB oa follows : 

"Seven men on l4th November, 6 men on 14th November, 11 men on 0th 
December, 6 men on 90th December, 6 men on 16th February, 8 men on 2nd 
March, 5 men on 31 March, and 8 men on let April. 

"The Company claims that these were surplus bands no Ipngw needed and 
although the Company had been cootemplating removing them kw aome months 
before, it did not do so earlier only to maintain an atmoaMsse of calm during the 
Enquiry and that when It did diaobarge them it did ap hi batshm m that 
it paid them one month’s wages in lieu of ootice and tellwai fare for^thnmrtivee 
indUi^ families to their Native vUlagea, On the aide 4 tha Uhion It h da ime d 
thaft^ there had been a dfittinet nhdcrttandUig that the atotee gnb would not be 
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disturbed during the inveetigationB and negotiation and the Oompany waa not 
justified in removing these men. 

"On the discharge of each batch the union sent strongly worded proteata and 
indicating that the Union’s hands might bo forced by such action on the part of the 
Company and its ofTonsive would be met by counter ofTonsive meaning direct action 
by way of strike. The Company paid no heed to the proteata and went on dis- 
charging batch after batch. Some points were settled at one stage whereby some of 
the men of Tinsukia works were promised reabsorption as temporary hands at 
Pigboi as vacancies occurred but before anything could be done another natch was 
dismissed and the Union decided to go on strike. The discussions regarding the 
cfiect to bo given to the recommendations had gone on and the Company 
had agreed to act up to most of the major recommendations of the Court, retused 
to accept some and promised to consider some others. It had also accepted some of 
the recommendations by the majority of the Court and promised consideration of 
others. It appears that in spite of the differences regarding som^ of the recoihinenda- 
tions and discussions relating to them had gone on smoothly and it may be aaid 
that an agreed settlement was possible, if not likely. 

is therefore all the more unfortunate that all the labours of the Court of 
Enquiry and the fruits of subsequent discussions were jeopardised by an action on 
a Bide issue viz., the discharge of some 63 workers. It is claimed by the Company 
that the employer is the best, if not the only judge, of the number of men he 
required and his discretion to discharge hands could not be interfered with and ^e 
Company could not be expected to continue employing men whose services were no 
longer required. On the other hand the Union claims that all reduction in staff 
should be arrived at as a result of mutual discussion between the Company and the 
Union and that in any case in a big establishment where 10,000 men were employed 
there was no occasion for this hasty action in discharging some 03 men in small 
batches of 10 or 12 while the whole question of relation netween the Union and the 
Company and the terms of employment including the question of security of servioe 
was under investigation and n^otiation. that the Company should not have persisted 
in its course after it had received protests from the workers and when it had notice 
that persistence in the course was likely to result in a strike. Each party throws 
the blame on the other. 


"The Company says that a strike was coming as it is not an economic striks 
but a political one and the Union was just on the look out for a pretext which it 
found in the discharge of some surplus hands which happens ordinazily in normal 
course of business. On the other hrnid it is said that the workers insisted on 
B^arity of service and on the right that reduction should ordinarily be made only 
after discussion and that the Oompany acted without justification and in haste while 
negotiations were going on and tibuey had no option but to resort to strike when their 
representations proved meffective. The result nas been a complete strike in which 
almost every worker whether working directly under toe Company or under a 
oonteactor participated. In this way it was a remarkable strike and it is difficult to 
understand how such a complete strike could he brought about without some 
Bubstential grievance whloh was felt by the workers to be of importance enough to 
justify recourse to a atrike. It may also be stated that the strike was ori^nally 
anno^oed to be a protest strike for a week only but daring the week develppmeots 
iQ Ae ahape of announcements that no strikers whose services were no longer 
1‘equired could be re<«mployed took place which made it a strike for an indefimte 
l^nod. In the coarse cA the strike the Oompany has employed new hands. One of 
.uumands of the strikers from the b^;inniDg bad been the re-employment of the 
M discharged meo. The Company has made it clear that it would not employ any 
discharged handa as tbnr were not required and also that ont oi the strikers only 
would be taken back aa were needed. There hat thue been a deadlock 
uud t^ strike oonrinnes. 

' At one time there was firing in which three persons were killed and aoms 
injured. It ie not neceseary for me to go into this matter at this atage beyond 
statmg that it has added to tae exasperation of worken and made the Owminent 

Onan fA 


qvioaelwd to intervene I and Adiaiya KripalanI and Dx. 
^ ^ ^ dlMoariooe with the Friue lUolster, meienlatlvia of 
^ 1Qiik»,lKMn. Ingdev and Moon. Mr. Lagden eonununieated tha dMen s sinn s 
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and met Mr. Lin^eman with whom I had a talk. Dr. B. 0. Roy, Dr. P. 0. Ghosh 
and the Prime Minister of Assam and the Hon'ble Mr. Fakhrauddin Ahmad also 
participated in the discussion on the second occasion. The minimum demand of 
the Union as against the Company was as follows : 

(1) All strikers to be taken back. 

(2) Workers dismissed duriiig the pendency of the dispute to be reinstated. 

(3) All outstanding points of dispute to be referred to and finally settled by a 
Board of Conciliation or Arbitration to be appointed by the Government. 

"On the other hand, Mi. Lingeman communicated to us his terms which were 
as follows 


"Firstly, men previously staff-reduced cannot be reinstated, solely because 
numbers were in excess of requirements for work available. 

"Secondly, no joint control of numbers employed. 

"Thirdly, cannot take back men displaced by the engagements, but willing to 
examine how much work hitherto done by contractors can be suitably done by 
Company in future thus providing employment for some of such men, though this 
will not constitute additional employment in Digboi as a whole. 

"Fourthly, if Government will arrange through a Government officer to 
repatriate strikers left unemployed, Company will offer as gratis act recognising no 
obligation and creating no precedent, to reimburse cost of fares for men and 
families. 


"Fifthly, we stand by all undertakings given to Union with regard to terms 
and conditions of employment before negotiations broke off. In addition to above 
conditions it should be understood tliat we adhere to undertaking to constitute 
labour council without delay, and in order to guarantee freedom from influence 
either by Company or non-employees, would suggest Magistrate should supervise 
election of representatives from each Department. 

"After the conversation with Mr. Lingeman we became confirmed in the view 
that there was no meeting ground. We still decided to wait and see if it was 
possible to end the strike by securing the re-employment of all the men on strike 
and getting a guarantee that there would bo no victimisation. Mr. Lingeman gave 
us to understand that about 350 of the old workers of the Company had returned 
to work ; he had employed twelve to thirteen hundred new nands and about 
four hundred men working under contractors had also joined work. He said 
ho was pledged not to discharge any of the 1.200 or 1,300 new hands he had 
employed during the strike and the utmost he could do was to get rid of some 
of the contractors who were employing about 600 men so displaced newly employed 
bands on some jobs which used to be done by contractors but which would now 
be done departmen tally by the Company, This would mean not re-employing 600 
of the contractors’ workers and the number of strikers not re-emplqyed as a result 
of the strike would remain the same— say 1,200 or 1,300. It is a common 
experience of all strikers that the employer tries to recruit new labour and’ when 
a settlement is reached the strikers insist that there should be no victimisation 
and tl^ old hands are re-employed if not immediately within a short time after 
the settlement. 

'’At Digbm the strike was started on account of the discharge of some 63 
workers and the minimum demand was reiustatement of those 63 huds. The 
Company refuses not only to reinstate those 63 men but also to take back some 
1,200 or 1,300 of its workers who have gone on strike. There is noting extiaordi- 
nary h! the Union cannot agree to call of the strike on such terms. On the face 
of it this cannot be the term of a settlement although it is possible that if the 
strike fails worse may happen to the workers. The workers are face to face with 
a otrong and reaourceful company and it is possible that their capacity to hold out 
may not prove stronger ^an that of the Oomiwy bat that is not the same thing 


to workers. It seems to me that then it at present no <teoe of • Mttknh 
and the workers have to fight out to the nest of their shitty. Ibe 
Committee is to meet on the 21st, fane 1590 afid t shaa pitee tike wk 

ease before it lor snob aottoa is it isay ooaaider ae c ewi cr y in the dzonmsteiMbr^ 
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Sunday, May 21 was observed as the Political Prisoners' Day throughout the 
country in response to the President’s appeal. Meetings were held in parts of the 
country and speeches made urging the release of political prisoners especially ia 
Bengal and the Punjab. Bastrapati Babu Rajendra Prasad issued the following 
statement to the press in connection with the Day 

“Dunng the last two years or so a large number of political prisoners w|k> 
had been detained in prisons with or without trial have been releecM. But there 
is still a partly large number in jails, principally in Bengal and also in the 
Punjab. Mahatama Gandhi interested himself on behalf of the prisoner* and 
di.tenuB of Bengal when they declared that they had no faith in terrorisrio methods 
and he was successful in securing the release of prisoners and idso of a certain 
number of persons convicted in Bengal. He carried on nsgotiation for a pretty 
long time regarding others, who were not released, but ultimately the negotia- 
tions failed, and although now and then prisoners are released there is a large 
number still in jails in Bengal and also a smaller number in the Punjab. 

After the prisoners deolared that they had no faith in terrorism it would 
have been in the fitness of things to let them off. Those that have bem releas^ 
have not been shown to be participating in any terroristic activities and they 
have shown by their conduct that their declaration is genuine and true. But 
for some reason or other, Government are not preparea to yield to the popular 
wish that the prisoners should also be treated in the same way as others woo have 
been released. It need hardly be stated that there has been a univeraal feeling 
111 favour of these prisoners throughout the country and the All India Congresa 
Committee in Calcutta gave expression to the universal feeling when it passed 
a resolution to the effect that a countrywide agitation should bo observed to give 
pointed expression to the feeling. In accordance with the resolution of the All 
India Congress Committee, 1 ffx that Sunday, May 21, be observed as ths 
rolitical Prisoners' Day. 

Meetings should be held on this day and suitable resolutions on the subject 
should be passed at such meetings. I hope and trust the day will be observed in 
a fitting manner all over the country.” 

4. On NatlonAl Planning Committee 

In a previous issue of 'the bulletin we have recorded, in brief, the proceedings 
of the first meetiim of the National Planning Committee which took place in 
December last. It drafted an elaborate questionnaire which was aent to various 
Governments, public bodies, Chambers of Commerce, trade unions and individuals. 

The second meeting of the Committee took place in Bombay from 4 to 
17 June. The Chairman of the Committee, Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru, explained, 
once again, the nature and scope of National Flaoning and its objectives : '*We 
have to draw up” he observed, "a full plan which would apply to n free India 
and at the same time indicate what should be done now, and under present 
conditions, in the various departments of national activity. 

The ideal of the Congress is the establishment of a free and demoeratlo 
State in India. Such a full democratic State invdves an equalitarian society, in 
which equal opportunities are provided for every member for self-expression and 
self -fulfilment, and an adequate mioimum of a civilised standard of life ia 
assured to each member so as to make the attainment of this equal opportunity 
a faality. This should be the back-ground or foundation of our Plan. ^ 

The Congresa, has, in view of present oonditions in India, laid great atress 
on the encouragement of cottage industries. Any planning must therefore take 
note of this fact and base mlf on it. This does not necessarily mean a conflict 
between cottage industriee and large-scale industries. A large numDcr of essential 
industries, wuch are necessary for the independence and well-being of the country, 
must inevitably be on a large scale. The very resolution appointing the Flonnii^i 
Committee calls upon .us to provide for the development of heavy km indnatrlss, 
medium aoale induatriea and cottage induatrte. It btya down ttot the eepaonie 
n^ieneiation of the eonntry eannot take place withont ittduitrialia^ioa. Wa have 
ptw to expadlte this induatriweation and to indioato how and where key and 
bMto an be atacted. Weaken to demn^ to to poeMe, 

the domatoa dflsawe ieala and cottage toduatrisa, and when the latter hm bean 
MbtoUiaitottiwwf kjr Hm nittional wrreamt, to ghre toen every pmtoto and 
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*^6 Congress has laid down in its Karachi resolution on Fundamental 
Rights that the State shall own or control key industries and services, mineral 
resources, railways, water-ways, shipping and other means of public transport. 
This general indication of Congress policy is of vital importance and applies not 
only to public utilities but to large-scale industries and enterprises which are 
likely to be monopolistic in character. A legitimate extension of this principle 
would be to apply it to all large-scale enterprises. It is clear that our Plan must 
proceed on this basis and even if the State does not own such enterprises, it 
must regulate and control them in the public interest.” 

As originally conceived, the Plsmning Committee was supposed to do a 
certain amount of preliminary work as preparatory to more comprehensive 
investigations by the larger nody— a National Planning Commission. Bat as it 
proceeded it found that it had to do its work more thoroughly and on a more 
comprehensive basis. After considering the large number of answers it had 
received to its questionnaire it proceeded to appoint a large number of sub- 
committees to consider each individual problem, and each sector of the national 
plan, separately. For the present it has set up 27 sub-corn mitteos divided under 
seven main heads, namely : (1) Agriculture. (2) Industries, (3) Demographic 

relations, (4) Commerce aud finance, (i) Transport and Communication, (6) Public 
welfare and (7) Ekiucation. 

Experts have been invited to serve on these committees. The Committee 
adopted certain instructions for the guidance of the various sub-committees. 

‘‘The principal objective of planning the national economy should be” it laid 
down ‘‘to attain, as far as possible, national self-sufBcioncy and not primarily for 
purpose of foreign markets. This does not exclude iniemationaf trade, which 

should be encouraged, but with a view to avoid economic imperialism. The first 
charge on the country's produce, agricultural and industrial, should be to meet 
the domestic needs of food supply, raw materials and manufactured goods. But 

outlets for surplus goods may be explored to meet the requirements of India's 

international indebtedness. 


**The fundamental aim to be kept in view is to ensure an adequate standard 
of living for the masses. An adequate standard of living implies a certain irredu- 
cible minimum plus a progressive scale of comforts and amenities. Estimates of 
economists in different parts of India put down this irreducible minimum at figures 
varying from Rs. 15 to 25 per capita per month in the present value of the rupee. 
The exfiression in terms of money is only used for the sake of convenience, the 


the town-dweller and the villager. The average of the villager is estimated to be 
somewhere between Rs. 25 and Rs. 30 per annum per capita. This implies not 
only a coniidecable deficit in food supply but also in the other essential require- 
ment of human existence. The national income must therefore be increased greatly 
during the next ten years to ensure an iiTeducible minimum standard for every- 


national wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard 
which can and should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two 
and three times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that «« 
should plan now.” ™ 

The Planning ^mittee in its strenuous labours, received a large meainra 
of operation (roin all manner of people and organisations. With the single exoen- 
tion of Bengal, all the provincial governments are co-operating with the C&mmlttM. 
T^ Oommittee has uso reodved the active co-operatioa m important States like 
Hyderabad, Myso^ Bhopal, Travanoore and Cochin. More may join in 

the near future. The Oommittee has a well-staffed secretariat Prof. K. T? bii«k 
has been appointed as honorary General Secretary. A sum of Rs. 60.000 hMn 
sanctioned for the Oommlttee’s expenses. ^ 

Babu Bajendra Prasad received from Shri E. 0. Enmaraima. the ieeietarv of 
A. I. V. I. A. mid a member of the Planning Oommittee a 
floation of the industrial pbltoy of the Oongrem as laid down iTvarionsi^^ 
passed by it from time to time. The matSv was diso^ S £ wSrSnaoES! 
mittee. Shri Kumsrappa's oommnnieatlon and the FmMentHi Mdy thiSto^iM 
^ven below ; ' 
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BhRI KuMASAPP'S COllMUNICATIONB 

I wish to get a clear direction from youreclf and the Workine Committee on 
a fundamental issue that afiects the very basis of both this association and (he All 
India Rpinners* Association. 

Tlie resolution passed at the Karachi Ooni^ess in March 19.31 with reference 
to the future Bwaraj Gtovernment envisaged by Uie Congress, amongst other state- 
merits, contained this clause 'the State shall own or control key industries, services, 
mineral resources, failways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
traiisiiort.’ 

In July 1934 at Benares, the Working Committee in dealing with the idea 
ol Bwadeshi, apart from stressing the use of Khadi, stated “actiWties of Congress 
organisations relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufactured 
in India through cottage and other similar industries" and in giving effect to this 
since then all the Exhibitions at the All India Congress Sessions Mve reBtriot<ed 
to Khadi and Village Industries Exhibits as allowed oy our tw,o Associations. Ihis 
resolution went on to add ‘'large and organised industries are in no need of the 
service of Congress organisation or of any Congress effort on their behalf.” 

The resolution oi the Bombay CongraiB of October i934, brought this associa- 
tion into being, had the preamble “whereas organisations claimmg to advani'e 
Swadeshi have sprung up all over the country with and without the assistance of 
Congressmen and whereas much confusion nas arisen in the public mind as to 
the true nature of Bwadeshi and whereas the aim of the Congress has been from 
its inception progressive identification with the masses and whereas village re- 
organisation and reconstruction is one of the items of the constructive programme 
of the Congress ” 

In the light of these we have envisaged that in Swaraj Government all large 
scale or mass production should be limited to Government owned or controlled 
bodies and should not be left to private enterprise. When the industries are planned 
functionally certain functions will call for mass production. For instance in pottery, 
a good dcM can be done on cottage basis but blazing and firing kilns may be 
beyond the means of the individual potter ; therefore, such functions ^ould be per- 
formed co-operatively or under the Department of Industries. 

On the other hand it has been argued by some people that since Presidents 
of the Congress and Congress Ministers opra and bless textile mills, sugar milts 
etc. ^e Congress also supports large scale industries under private enterprise. If 
this interpretation is correct then at least a list should be given of such industries 
where Congress can tolerate large scale industries under private enterprise. 

My own submission is wherever there is a confiiot between cottage industries 
and large scale private enterprises the latter have to go over board. 

Kmdly let me have a clear direction on the matter. 

Sbbi Bajendba Fbabad’s Bbply 

The Oongress policy regarding industries has been correctly defined in resolu- 
tions mentioned by you in your letter. Bo far as cloth is concerned all competi- 
tion with Khadi whether from foreign or indigenous sources is to be discouraged. 
TO far as the cottage industries are ooncemea the same principle will apply as 
Boon as it is possible for the Conness to declare that a particular country industry 
w so far advanced as to be independent to mechanised industry of the class. 
Meanwhile in regard to such cottage industries as are being sponsored by the Con- 
gress through its A. I. Village Industries Association, it mil be t^ duty of Cou- 
ff^essmen and Congress Governments to give them all poesible support. 


Proceediogt of tba Working Committee 

Wordha— 9th. Auguat to 19th. Auguat 1989 

A ^ of tbo "Workiog Committee was held at Wardha under the picA- 

of Bhri RaJmOra PraSad from Augnat 9 to 12, 1»39. 

The ineashm measnt were fihiia Bazopnl Naidn, Vallabhhhai Fhtd, PattabU 
hnUdiai J. Deni, Shaakerrao DaOt Bidhan C^dim Boy, Hare- 
. PrafnUa Ohandia Ghoah and J. B, KripalaiiL - — 

ipeeW invitatfoiL 
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1. Congretf Exhlbltloiu 

The opinion of tho Committee was that any exhibitions organised by Congress 
Committees roust be organised on the lines of the Congress policy as define in 
the Working Committee’s resolution on Swadeshi passed at Benares in 1934, coupled 
with the Congress tesolutions on Exhibitions and Demonstrations passed at the 
Bombay session, that is, exhibitions by Congress Committees be organised jointly 
by the local branches of the All-India Spinners Association and the All-lndia 
Village Industries Association. 

Benares, July £7 to 30, 1934 

The Working Committee is of opinion that the activities of Congress organisa- 
tions relating to Swadeshi shall be restricted to useful articles manufacture in 
India ^rou^ cottoge and other small industries which arc in need af popular 
education for their support and which will accept the guidance of the Congress 
organisation in regulating prices and in the matter of the wages and welfare of 
labour under their control. 

Bombay Session, October 26-98, 1034 
Exhibitions & Demonstkationb 

Inasmuch as it is desirable to free the Reception Committee from the distrac- 
tion and expenses atteh4ant upon tho organisation of exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations that take place at the annual sessions of the Congress and as these 
make it possible for smaller places to invite the Congress, the Reception Committees 
shall henceforth be relieved of the task of organising exhibitions and spectacular 
demonstrations. But as exhibitions and spectacular demonstrations are a necessary 
part of the annual national gathering, the duty of organising these is hereby en- 
trusted to the All-India Spinners’ Association and the All India Village Industries’ 
Association which bodies shall organise these functions as to combine instruction 
with entertainment of the general public especially of the villagers, with the view 
to illustrate and popularise the activities of the two associations and generally to 
demonstrate the potentialitly of village life. 

2. DlselpUnary Action 

Shri A. N. Udhoji, M. L. A.. 0. P. 

The Committee considered the explanation given by Bhri A. N. Udhoji and 
passed the following resolution 

Bead the letter of Shri A. N. Udhoji of July 20, 1039 in reply to the Presi- 
dent’s letter calling for an explanation of his conduct as a member of the 0. P. 
Legislative Assembly. 

In view of the gross misconduct of Bhri Udhoji in the 0. P. Assembly 
and further in view of nis attempt to justify his conduct by casting aspersions on 
the Congress organisation and prominent Congressmen with intent to discreet the 
Congress and injure the Congress work, this Committee is of opinion that Bhri 
Udlrnii has shown himself unfit for membership of the Congress. Resolved there- 
fore mat his name be struck off the Congress Boll of Primary members and he be 
vemoved from all Congress Offices which he might be holing as a member of the 
Congress. He will not be d^ible to be mrolled as a primary member of tk» 
OragreSs for a period of three years from to-dav. Further he be called upon to 
resign from the membership of the C. P. Legislative Assembly to i^ch he was 
elected on behalf of the Congress. 

This resolution be communicated to the Leader of the Congress party in the 
0. P. Assembly and the President of the Nagpur P. O. C. for necessary action. 

S. DeeumatratloBs of Jnly 9 and Shri Bnbhas Chandra Bose 


The Committee considered at length the implications of the notion taken by 
Bhri Bubhas CSiandiia Bose and other office-bearers and members of the executive 
committees on July 0 when they omanised protest meetings against tlm two reso- 
lutiona passed by the last meeting of the A. 1. O. 0. The lollowing lesolntioB was 

fiaiisftd 

* i_i »-» ix X. 


The Workiag Committee hee given the most ensioos coneideratipn fo 
action df Bhri Baohas Chandra Booe, me eretwhile Preeident of the Hatloiifd Cong 
in connection with two resolutlone of the leet meeting ol the A. L 0. O. iri 
as *fletyigraha in provloets* and *Cod|w Mlniatriea Stfidjiie P.'O* Qr.>^ 
'Working Oommittae %haa also eonaidorod iho long Mne ol Bhri flii^hs | 
nppemM hMo. The Working Committee with geiit eoifotr and nhioliMi 
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come to the conclueion that Bubhaa Babu has wholl^r mieeed the main Mint railed 
bv the President of the CJoneresa as clearly set forth in hie declaration also append- 
ea hereto. As ez-President he should have also realised that after having rmved 
peremptory instructions from the President it was his clear duty as a servant] of 
the nation to obey them implicitly even though he difTered from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him, it he felt aggrieved by the ruling, to apj^ to 
the Working Committee or the A. I. C. G. But he was bound, so long as tho 
President’s instructior^ stood, to carry them out faithfully. This is first ooodi- 
tiou of the proper functioning of any organisation, much more so of a vast organi- 
sation like the National Congress which is engaged in a life and death struggle 
tn til the best organised and most powerful imperialistic corporation iq the world. 
It, what seems to be Subhas Babii’s contention in his letter, that every member 
iH free to interpret the Congress Constitution as he likes prevails there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress and it must break to pieces in no time. 

The Working Committee has come to the painful conclusion that it will fail 
in its duty if it condones the deliberate and flagrant breach of discipline by Bubhas 
Babu. The Working Committee therefore resolves that for his grave act of indis- 
ci|iliiie Bhri Subhas Babu is declared disqualified as President ot the Beimal Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee for three years as from August 1939. The Working 
Committee trusts that Bhri Subhas Babu will see the error of his ways and 
loyally submit to this disciplinary action. 

The Working Committee has taken note of the indiscipline of many other 
Congressmen including responsible officials. But it has refrained from taking any 
aetion as the members acted* under the inspiration of Bhri Bubhas Babu. The 
Working Committee, however, leaves it open to Provincial Organisations to take 
action if they think it neceasarv for the proper observance of discipline and 
especially if the offending members no not express regret for their indisciplme. 

'rhe Committee further empowers the President to take disciplinary action 
against such members who instead of expressing regret by their speech or oondnot 
for the indiscipline, persist in it. (Bee also po8t^» 


4. Oeylon 

^e Committee having considered the situation in Oeylon as placed before 
Aem by Bhri Jawahar Lai Nehru after his recent visit to the island, passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee, having considered the report of Pandit Jawaharlal 
” -ki ^ Ceylon, as the representative of the Congress, to ocplore all 

pMsible meana of bringing about a just and honourable settlement on questioia 
relating to the Indjan employees of the Ceylon Government, desire to record their 
appreciation of his labours and the snocess that has attended them in bringing 
the peoples of India and' Oeylon nearer to each other. The Committee regret, 
Mwever, that the Ceylon Government have not thought it fit to make any major 
^ange in the measures they had propoaed in order to remove a largo number 
inoians from their employment under the Government^ though the Committee 
are aware that assnianoes have been given that all oases of hardship will be 
carofully poneidered by the Government. The Committee regretfully feel that the 
acupn of the Oeylon Government in xeepeot of these measuiee is not in oonformity 
with Sttstiee or international practice. 

Jawi^lal Nehru has drawn attention in his report to the background 
01 the problem which Ceylon hae to face, to the new spirit of nationaliam and 
Uie maaa awakehina that it following in its wake^ and to the economic diatreas 
Md unemployment wnioh Oeykm, IBn evoy other countir, has to deal irith. The 
Committee desire to assure the people of Osyfon of every sympathy with 
WB national awaheniim and ol every desire to co-operate in the solution d economie 
Md othn prottos i^loh affllot Ceylon and India alike. Standing as they do for 
^ en^ng of laperialiam and all esploUation in thsir own country, thev moat 
SP'l prindpls to other eonntriea alao, and more epeoiaUy to Csylon- 

Which la not only a near neighbour but wblcb has besn connected with India ttMh 
time im iMmofiid by liata wudiai^ot While the Committee deiire and 

^ evmt Uam who abroad will be treated honombly , .end with 
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Of the hundreds of thousands of Indians who have (^ono to Ceylon and hy 
their labour on the laud and elsewhere produced wealth and increased the riches 
of the country, the great majority have settled down there and made Ceylon their 
homeland. I'hey have thus earned the right to be considered on a par with the 
other inhabitants of the island and to have all the privileges and to shoulder all 
the responsibilities of citizenship. The other Indians, who nave not been there 
for so long, have also given of their labour and servire to Ceylon and deserve 
consideration and just treatment. The Committee is prepared to co-operate in all 
steps to adjust relationships so as to give every opportunity to the people of 
Ceylon to advance and find self-fulfilment. But sueh steps when they anect two 
parties must not be taken unilaterally and should take into consideration tiie 
interests of those who, for no fault of their own, find themselves in their present 
situations. 

The Committee are convinced that for historical, geographical, cultural and 
economic reasons the fate of Ceylon is linked with that of India, and are desirous 
of strengthening these bonds for the mutual advantage of the two countries. In 
view, however, of the ciicumstancos that have arisen, they are of opinion that all 
future emigration of labour from India to Ceylon must be completely stopped 
and they w^come the decision of the Government oi India to this effect. Because 
of this stoppage of emigration, there is no longer any necessity for an emigration 
depot and the Mandapam depot should therefore be closed. In any event it is 
undesirable for a depot ox this kind on Indian soil to be in charge of the Ceylon 
Government. 

The following other resolutions were passed 
6. Condolence 

This committee expresses its deep sorrow over the sudden demise of Sri 
Torun Bam Fbookan, who had led Assam in the struggle for national freedom 
and rendered invaluable services to his province and to the nation in various 
capacities for a period of over twenty years. 


6, War Preparation 

The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the critical 
international situauon and to the danger of war that overhangs the world. In this 
world crisis the sympathies of the Working Committee are entirely with the peoples 
who stand for democracy and freedom andT the Confess has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggression in Europe, Africa and the Far East oi Asia as well as the 


who stand for democracy and freedom and the Confess has repeatedly condemned 
fascist aggression in Europe Africa and the Far East oi Asia as well as the 
betrayal of democracy by British Imperialism in Czecho-Blovakia and Spain. The 
Gongreas has further clearly enunciated its policy in the event of war and declared 
its &terminaUon to oppose all attempts to impose a war on India. The Committee 
is bound by this policy of the Congress and will give effect to it so as to prevent 
the exploitation of Indian resources for imperialist ends. The past poAcy of 
the Bntii^ Government as well as the recent developments, demonstrate abundantly 
that this Government does not stand for freedom and democracy and may at any 
betray these ideals. India cannot associate herself with such a Government 
or be asked to give her resources for democratic freedom which is denied to her 
and which is likely to be betrayed. 

At its meeting held in Calcutta on May 1, 1939, the All India Congress 
Committee reiterated this policy of the Congress and express its disappranu of 
^ deapatch of Indian troops to foreira countries. In smte of this clear ezpreasion 
of a^um, the British Government has sent, or is souling Indian troops to jB^pt 
and Qingapore against the declared will of the Indian people. Even apart nom 


Assembly and has taken steps which might inevitably lead to India's entmgleinent 
in a war. It has farther pndoDged the life d the Oentnl Aioembly by anol^ 
year. The Work^g Committee cannot accept theae deelaionB of the BritUh 
Government and muet not only dissociate thamidvea from them hutvalao tdm 
such steps as may ba neoeaaary to give effect to the Oongme raliey. At a first 
step to^thia end the Committee call upon all Oongieaa nmaiben of the Ceotnd 
Lsdalative Assembly to refrain from attending the next aphon ol the Aaaen^ly, 

Ttte Committee further remind Provlnoiel Gosapmente lo aiiM In no IrttT 
he wax preperatkma of the Biit^ Qovexnmeiiit mdlo haep tn ^p^the 
laid down by^ Oongmait to whloh th^ mnit adhme. u fia SSfm 
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this policy leads to the resif^natioas or removal of the CoDgreas Mlniatera they 
must DO prepared for this contini^ency. 

In the event of a war oriele leading to danger to any part of India from the 
air or otherwise it may be necessary for protective measures to be taken. The 
Committee will be prepared to encourage such measures if Uiey are within the 
ooDtrol of popular Ministries in the provinces. The Committee is however not 
agreeable to such protective measures being used as a cloak for war preparations 
under the control of Imperial Government. 

7. Bengal Politleal Prisoaers 

The Working Committee is thankful that the hunger-striking Prisoners of Dum 
Dum and Alipore Jails have suspended their strike for two monws. The Working 
Committee hopM that the Bengal Government will duly appreciate the admirable 
restraint exhibited by the prisoners and appeals to them to honour the India wide 
demand for their early and unconditional release. 

The Working Committee also appeal to the Puniab Government and the 
CVntral Government, where the latter are concerned, to release all the political 
pi-iBoners within their Jurisdiction, especially as these nave abinred violence. 

The Working Committee express its strong conviction that it is wrong on 
the part of prisoneTs, rolitical or otherwise, to resort to hunger-strike for Uieir 
release. The Working Committee is of opinion that if prisoimrs can secure discharge 
by hunger-strikes, orderly government will become impossible. 

8. South Africa 

The Working Committee congratulates the Passive Besisters of South Africa 
on their restraint in staying action in the hope of an honourable settlement, llie 
Working Committee appals to the Union Government not to put the Indian 
settlers of South Africa to the severe test of suffering for the sake of merely 
retaining the democratic rights which were twice guaranty to tiiem. Bhoulo, 
however, all attempts at an honourable settlement fail, the Working Committee 
assures the Passive Besisters that the whole of India will support them in thgi r 
struggle. 

9. Prohibition In Bombay 

The Working Committee congratulate the Bombay Government and the people 
01 Bombay on the happy inauguration of prohibition in Bombay accompanied ae 
magnificent demonstration in which all Bombay participated. 

The Working Committee call upon the Ministries in the Provinces with e 
^ngress majority to speed up prohibition so as to complete the programme within 
tbe time prescribed by the Working Committee, and where they have demonstrable 
nnancial difficulty to call upon the Central Government to make up the deficit. 


ID. Harijan Temple Entry, Madras 

Working Committee coni^tulate the Madras Government on the 
ueterminatioD in the face of difficulties wiUi which they have passed the absolutely 
necrasary legiriation removing legal obstacles in the way of Harijans entering 
uindn tuples for worship, and more especially congratulate the vast body ot the 
orthodox Hindu public who nave co-operated with the trustees of the celebrated 
Jueena^hi Temple of Madura and of other temples in opening these to Harijans. 
1 he Working Committee hopes that this noble example will be followed by tbe 
trustees and worshippers of other temples. 


11. Cbuies agMnst Bhri D. P. Misn (a P.) 
au..! M. L. As. from 0. P. had brought certain charges against 

pSiL Misra, Minister of Local Self-Government, 0. P. pie Committee 

rapreaentatives Shris Kedar and P. B. Gde and heard them about 
charges at some length. As they wanted to produce evidence to snbstantlate 
we charges the WorUng Committee appointed Shri wnli^hai Desai to i^esUgate 
the allegations and to fevQur the Committee with his opinion. , 

Bhulabhai Desai proofed to Nafronr to bold the inquiry. The 
haiffiy tistel lor two days when ShriT. J, Kedar and his aasooiatea 
suomitted an •^«kSM«inir fwim til* ou ths gxonnds that flhil 


bB apriljeatioa irithdrawing from the inquiry tm the gxoiin<b that Bhri 
IW . (1) ttert odt tome evideBee to w^h th« attaoh^ Jmportanoe^ 
am ^ documeata under the, plea of ^the o^*fleera5 


iJJ ^ ndwlt ottciri documeata under the plea of tto offi^ Bbcrata 

hMHi7 mUmm M.lm ilN<athldoaiuMBi»k».MMIhitaUa 
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that he would examine the terms of the Official Secrete Act to eee if these applied 
to any particular document which might be called for. No decision was arrived 
at shutting out any sneciAc documents. In fact on examining the Act he found 
that no document likely to be reasonably required was covered by the Act. Shri 
Bhulabhai Desai reasoned with Bhri Kedar and others as to the groundlessness 
of their apprehensions and urged them to proceed with the inquiry. They 
however declined to do so and persisted in their withdrawal. Thereupon the inquiry 
was suspended. 

IS. Bengal Dispute— OuASOB OF the Executive 
Complaints were received by the A. I. G. G. Office from Shri Eiron Shanker 
Boy and several other members of the Executive of the Bengal P. G. G. that the 
requisition meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) there was not sufficient 
notice for the meeting as required under the rules of the Constitution of the 
^ngal P. G. G., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were ‘malafide’ in as 
much as they were meant to circumvent the constitution passed by the A. I. G C. 
at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribunals. (3) that the ^rsons appointed 
as members of the Tribunal were not impartial and meir appointment defeated 
the purpose of the Constitution. The President wired to the Secretary of the 
l^gal P. C. G. to send the original requisition containing signatures and all 
certmoates of posting notices to individual members, for convening the meeting 
of July 26, 1939 and other relevant papers through a special messenger to Wardha. 
The B. P. G. C. Office sent one of thmr under-secretaries Rhn Krishna Kumar 
Ghatterji with all the relevant papers. The Committee went through the papers 
and got all other information that they could from the under-secretary. After 
examining the papers and hoaring the under-secretary and Shri Kiron Shanker 
Boy who had come to represent the appellants, the Gommittee decided that the 
meeting of July 26, 1939 was not properly called and was. therefore, null and 
void, ^e formation of the Tribunal by the new Executive was also declared 
invalid. The President was authorised to review the whole case and write the 
judgment. The following judgment was delivered by the President from Wardha 
on July 17, 1939 and communicated to the parties concerned. 

PRBSiDEST’e Judgment 


On July 26, 1936 there was a meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Gommittee at which the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and a new 
Executive Council including office bearers was elected. The new Executive Council 
met on July 30. 1939 and constituted an Election Tribunal consisting of Dr. 
rai^F ii Chandra Banerji, Bhri Charu Chandra Boy and Mr. Muzaffar Ahmad. 
A complaint has been made to the Working Committee challenging the validity 
of the dissolution of the old Elxecutive Council, the election of the new Executive 
Council on the grounds principally that the requisition meeting of July 26, 1039 
was invalid, toat there was not sufficient notice as reuuired under the rules 
of the requisition meeting, that the meeting and the proceedings ware malafide and 
with a view to circumventing the constitution pass^ by the All India Congress 
Committee at Bombay regarding the formation of Tribuials and that the persons 
appoint^ to the Tribunid are not impartial persons but partisans and as such their 
appomtment d^eats the purpose of the constitution. In the Bengd Provincial 
Cragress Committee there are three groups -one led by Bhri Bobhas Chandra Bose, 
a seomid group led by Bhri Kiron Bhanker Boy and the third group foown 
as the feiadi group M by Dr. F^uUa Chandra Gho^. On AnSl f>, 
there was a meeting of the Provincial Congress Committee and as a 
reauU of oompromise between the various jproups Bhri Bubhas Bose was 
unanimously uwted president of the Bengal novincial Gonjgress Committee and 
he was au&oris^ to nominate the Executive Council and the offloe-beareri la 
consultation ^th the jnoup leaders within a week. Bit Bose could not make the 
nominations tUl June ^ 1939 and he made them, it ta said, without oonsulting 


ffronns of Bit. ILiion iBnanN**^ jwy auu a/c. r, vtuiwi ana » wgw , mm** 

'tha nrtbdomtad to the enwp ol Sjt Babhu dundn Bom Bit. KIoob 
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executed certain bueinege. In meantime the A. I. C, C. hafl met at Bombay 
and had amended the oonstitui^cn of the Oongren. One of the amendmenta waa 
that there should be an Election Tribunal appointed by the Ebcecutive of the 
ProrinciiJ Committee unanimously or at least by a thxee-fourtha majority and that 
the Provincial Tribunal should appoint District Tribunals. All election 
disputes were to be dealt with by tnese Tribunals. The Provincial TribnBal 
was to be appointed '>y a date fixed by the Working Committee an^ the Working 
Oommittee had fixed July 31, 1939 m the lost date. The A. 1. C. 0. and its 
Piesident wore informed by some members of Bengal that although the constitution 
as amended at Bombay had come into force. Tribunals hod not been constituted in 
Bengal and disputes were being decided by the Tribunals formed under the old 
constitution. The President as mso the General Secretary wrote to the Bengal P. 0. 
C. on the 15th July that Tribunals should be appointed uuder the new constitution. 
This letter must have reached the Bengal F. C. C. Office on the 16th or 17th July 
19J9. It is said that it was at this stage that the device of dissolving the old 
Executive Council and appoinung a new one in its place was thought of to evade 
the provision of the new constitution which required that the appointment of the 
Provincial Tribunal should be made by at least a three-fourtha majority of the 
Executive Council. That majority would not be available for any partisan Tribuiml 
in the Executive Council as it was. There was hardly time for securing the requisite 
number of signatures for a requisition meeting of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee and so on the evening of the 18th July notices of a requisition meeting 
to be held on the 26th July were posted and notices were also published in naws- 
pa()erB on the morning of the 19th July 1939. The requisition was not shown to 
two members of the Bengal P. C. C. who wanted to see it and a letter written by 
Dr. P. C. Ghosh for a copy of the letter of requisition was not replied. The 
allegation is that those notices were issued before a requisition duly signed hj th« 
requisite number of members was received, that notices were issued in a hurry with 
incorrect addresses to members and were not received by several members at all 
and that in any case seven clear days* notice was not given by post or published in 
the newspaper as required by the Bengal P. C. C. No reason for dissolving the 
Executive Council is given in the notice. It it said on behalf pf the Bengal Provin> 
cial Congress Committee that it is not necessaiy to state any reason in the noticei 
that the meetii^ was convened, as objection had been raised to the conatitation of 
the Executive Council by the very persons who are now obmting to its dissolution, 
that the notice (^ven was sufficient and in accordance with the practice of the Bengal 
Provincial Congteas Committee, that the requisition letter was open to Inspeclaon 
and the members who allege t^t they were not allowed inspection probably caned 
out of office time or when the person in whose custody the papers were had gone 
out. It is denied that the motive was to circumvent the new constitution but it it 
admitted that the majority group felt that the minority had been generonsW 
treated and had more seats on t^ Exeentive than its strength in the Bengal F. 0. 
C. justified. At ihe meeting (tf the ^ngal P. C. C. on July 2^ 1939 the ExecuUve 
Council was dissolved and in its place was elected a new Executive Council in 
which the offlee-bearers were exactly the same as in the previous Council and the 
members were also Uie same except that some 24 members belonging to the minoiri- 

S r group were rwlaced by members belonging to the majori^ group. In a matter 
he tUs it is difficult, if not impossible, to judge motives, ^e object of the new 
constitution was to ensure the formition of a Tribunal which would command the 
confidence of all 'groups and it cannot be denied that the Tribunal formed on July 
3u, 1938 does not command such (xmfldenoe, seeing that a large number of membem 
Bengal P. 0. 0. have objected not only^to their appofotment but to ^ 


widi Om _^^Sanon. 
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without any date. The number of signatures on these two p^es is 55. The total 
number of signatures is 160 and the requisite number of signatures for a voikl 
requisition is one-fourth of the total number of members of the Bengal F. G. G. 
which should be 544 but is 641, that is, 136 or 135. The signatures on a single 
page are of persons belong!^ to different districts and could not have been all 
obtained on July 15, 1939. l%ere is nothing in the req^uisition paper to show when 
it was received in the office of the Bengal P. C. G. or oy whom it was received in 
the office of the Bengal P. C. C. and the Assistant Secretary was unable to say 
anything about it. It is evident that all the signatures could not have been made 
on the 15th and they were evidently made on loose sheets, two of which were blank 
sheets without any text. They should have been open to inspection but unfor- 
tunately two members who wanted to see them could not do that, whatever the 
reason, and the letter of a third member for copy was not attended to. It is 
contended on these facts that the lettmr was not at all in existence with all the 
signatures on it on July 18, when the notices were issued, but that it was got 
ready between July 18 and 26, and hence the notice was irregular. The facts 
mentioned above rmsod a suspicion but it is not necessary to base a decision on 
them. 

Rule 28 of the Bengal P. C. C. says “at least seven clear days’ notice shall 
be given by the Secretary to the members of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee for convening an ordinary or sj^ial general meeting of the Bengal 
Provincial Congress Oommittee. Notices will have to be sent individually to the 
members as well as to the Press”. Thus under this rule notices have to be given 

both individually and through the Press and tliere is to be “at least seven clear 

days’ notice.’’ The Bengal P. 0. G. has produced certificates of posting of notices 
to members. All these certificates contain only the name of the addressee and no 
address of any addressee is given in any of them as requiied by Postal rules. It 
is therefore impossible to say to what addresses the notices were sent. Borne 

members have complained that they did not receive any notice at all and one 

memW has submitted the envelope and the notice sent to him which contains a 
wrong address and which was for that reason received by him after the meeting. 
No address being given in the Certificate it is not ^Hissible to say to what addresses 
all the notices were aent. All these notices were posted at 7-30 p. m. on July 18, 
1939 and could not therefore have been received by any memoer living outside 
Calcutta and by most members living even in Calcutta before the 19th at the 
earliest. Ihe Press notice was published on the morning of July 19, 1939. The 
question is whether on these facts there was at least seven clear days’ notice for the 
meeting. Whenever it is said that so many clear days’ notice, is required for a 
meeting, the day on which the notice js published and the day on which the 
meeting is to be field, are both excluded in counting the number oi days. On that 
basis if July 15 and July 26 are excluded we get only 6 clear days and not 7 as 
required by the rule emoted above. It is said, however, that according to the 
practice of the Bengal P. C. O. it is not necessary to exclude the days as above 
indicated and that the notice is sufficient. The words of the rule are clear and 
even if such a practice exists it cannot ovmr-ride the exprees provisitms of the rule. 
When it is sought to dissolve the Elxecutive Council which had been formed by 
the President under the author!^ of the Provincial Congress Oommittee without 
assigning any rmson in the notice and Msigning different reasons according* tp the 
var^ng inclinations of requisitionists, aftw it has been allowed to function In spite 
of protests, when the motive ^bdiind this move is at least open to suspicion end the 
disKdtttion and reconstitution of the Council result in exoludii^ e number of 
membere bdonging to the minority group reducing them to much Imb than one- 
fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordanoe 
with the withes of the majority without regard to the opinitm of the minori^ 
poesible, when the letter d requitition itself hM no midorsement to show when it 
was presented and when ito inspection was not available to memben. it ia neoesSary 
to Borntinue the whole tUng carefully end insist upon a atriot eompUa^ with the 
rulee of the Beneal P. O. 0. has not been dime and the meetini el iuly 26, 
1939 was iaveOa for want of aulBoient and piopn notice aodertiM nw It* 
proceedings are thereto declared null and tola. ^ old Execn^ve Coanril 
continnea. The wooeedinga el the new E^ptive OonneH held on J'lily 36 end the 
appointment of Eleotign, Tribunal am equally null and toll 

W« |iw a* iMMt «< Ooiitiw PMrite^ Bdba lIMtrf 
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and the correBpondence that paaved between him and Bhri Sabbat Ohandn Boae 
in connection with the DemonafcrationB on July 9 i — 

Preaa Statement of the Preaident^ -eth July 19S9. 

I have been much aurpriaed to read in the papera Shri Subhaa Ohandra Boae'a 
Btatement fixing the 9th July for nroteating againat reaolutioDB paaaed by the All 
India Gongrcaa Committee ai Bombay. It la well known that the reaolution waa 
paaaed after prolongod debate by a very large majority againat the oppoaition of 
Bhri Biibhaa Chandra Boae. If Committeea auborainate to the All India Oongreaa 
Committee and office-bearera of auch committeea or minoritiea within the Oongreaa 
bet^in to defy auch reaolutiona and organise and hold proteat meetinga agunat 
dei'isions arrived at after full deliberation by the All India Oongreaa Committee or 
the CongreaB, there will be an end to all diacipline within uie Oongreaa and ■ 
complete diaruptiou of the organisation. 1 therefore desire to impreaa on all 
Cougresa Committeea and their office-bearera that the policy and practic<>of the 
Congreaa no leas than loyalty to the Oongreaa organisation require that they should 
cniiy out and give effect to the resolutiona passed by the All India Congreaa 
Committee and participation in and organising of protests and oondemation against 
auch leaolution will be a breach of discipline. I trust the CongTMs Committees 
and their office-bearers will deaiat from organising or participating in such protests 
and demouatrationa. 

Telegram of the President to 8j, Boae—Bth July 1939, 

Surprised to read your statement fixing Qth Jnly for protesting against 
A. 1. C. C. resolution atop Am issuing press statement in response from various 
quarters atop Hope you aa President Bengal Provincial Congress Committee will 
please promote discipline in Oongreaa by cancelling proposed meetings. 

Letter of the President to 8j. Boae^JSth July 1989, 

A delicate nnd difficult situation has been created by your action in organising 
protests against certain resolutions of All India Gpnnesa Committee, passed 
at Bombay. As I made clear in the statements which 1 (ssoed before the meetings 
of the 9th July were held, it appears to me that it will be impossible for the 
Congress organisation to function if subordinate Committees and office-bearers 
of the Congress, whose duty it is to carry out and give effect to the resolutions of 
the A. I. C. C. and the Congress, were instead of doing that to organise protests 
and demonstrations against these resolutions. I personally look upon any such 
action on their part os not only destructive of all discipline but fraught with the 
gravest consecuences for the future of the Congress organisation. I shatl therefore 
place the whole matter Wore the Working Committee for consideration and such 
action, disciplinary or otherwise, as it may think fit to take. But in order that the 
Committee may have your explanation of your action and your point of view also 
before it I shall be obliged if you will let me have it at an early date. 

Itetter of 8j, Bose to the President— 7th August 1989, 


I am exceedingly sorry for the delay in replying to your letter of the 18th 
July, from Ranchi. You have asked me for an explanation of my action in 
protesting against certain resolutions of the All India Oongress Committee passed 
at Bombay. 

In the .first place, one has to distinspiiBh between protesting against a certain 
resolution and actually defying it or violating it. What has so far happened 
IS that I have only protestM against two resolutions of the A. I. 0. 0. 

It is my constitutional right to give expression to my opinion regarding any 
r^lution passed by the A. I. 0. C. You will perhaps admit ^at it is customary 
^ith a large number ol Gougieismea to expreee their views on resolutions passed 
by the A. I. G. 0. when a part^lar eee^on of that body cornea to a cloee. If 

S ou grant Gongreiamen tim rif^t to exprem their views on rmlutiops psssM by 
•?i 0. you csnqidt draw a lias end say that cmly tovoumble ophtiona 

will be allowed expresskm and uniavourable opinions will be bann^ If we havd 
the cmetituticra right to exprese our ^ews then it doee not matter if .thoso viows 
favourable or unfavourable. Your letter seems to suggest that only eoipiaHion 

«t vntjmaiitii .itwi U to b« boml . .. 
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bo A strange situation if we are to have the right of freedom of speech as against 
the British Government but not as against the Congress or any body subordinate 
to it. If we are denied the right to adversely criticise resolutions of the A. I. C. C. 
which in our view are harmful to the country’s cause ^en it would amount to 
denial of a democratic right. May 1 ask you in all seriousuesB if democratic 
rights are to be exercised only outside the Congress but not inside it 7 

I hope you will agree that when a resolution is once passed by the A. I. C. C., 
it is opw to us to have it reviewed or amended or altered or rescinded at a 
subsequent meeting of that body. I hope you will also agree that it is open to 
us to appeal against the A. I. C. C. to the higher court of appeal, namely, the open 
session of the Congress. You will agree further. 1 hope, that it is open to a 
minoritv to carry on a propaganda with a view to converting the muority to its 
point of view. Now how can we do this except by appealing to Congressmen 
through public meetings and through writings in the press ? The Congress to-day 
is not an organisation of a handful of men. Its membership has, I believe, 
reached the neighbourhood of 45 lakhs. We can hope to appeal to the rank and 
file of the Congress and to convert them to our point of view only if we are 
allowed to write in the press and also to hold meetings. If you maintain that 
once a resolution is passed in the A. 1. C. C. it is sacrosanct and must hold good 
for ever, then vou may have some justification for banning criticism of it. But if 
you grant us the ri^ht to review or amend or alter or rescind a particular resolution 
of the A. I. C. C. either through that body or through the oiieu session of the 
Congress, then I do not see how you can gag criticism, as you have been trying 
to do. 

I am afraid you are giving an interpretation to the word ‘discipline* which 
I cannot accept. 1 consider myself to be a stern disciplinarian and I am afraid 
that in the name of discipline you are trying to check healthy criticism. Discipline 
does not mean denying a person his constitutional and democratic right. 

Apart from the fact that it is our constitutional and democratic right to 
protest imainst resolutions which in our view are harmful to the country's cause, 
a consideration of the merits of the two resolutions will show that suim protests 
were really called for. In our view these two resolutions, if given effect to, will 
serve to accentuate the drift towards constitutionalism, to increase the influence, 
power and authority of the Provincial Ministries at the cost of the Oongress 
organisations, to isolate artificially the Congress from the general public as dso 
A. 1. C. C. from the rank and file of the (Jongress. Moreover, they will serve 
to undermine the revolutionary spirit of the Congress. Consequently, in the best 
interests of the country, these two resolutions should be immediatdy held in 
ab^ance and ultimately altered suitably or withdrawn. 

In this connection I cannot help drawing your attention to certain incidents 
at the time of the Gaya Congress in 1922 and after. Please do not forget what 
the Bwaru Party did In those days. Please do not forget either that when the 
A. I. 0. C. amended the resolution of the Gaya Congress, the Gujerat P. 0. 0. 
resolved to defy it. 

Lastly, please do not forget that Mahatma Gandhi wrote in Foufig India, 
if my recolleotion is correct, that the minority has the right to rebel. We hate 
not gone so far yet as to actuidly reM against the decision of the majority* We 
have simply taken the liberty of criticising certain resriutions passed the 
mi^ty in the teeth of our opposition. ^ 

1 am imdly surprised that you have made so much of what we regard as 
OUT inherent ri^t. 1 hope you will accept my explanation as satisfaotory. if 
yem do not do BO ud if you decide to resort to disciplioary action, I shall gladly 
lace it for the s^e of what I regard as a iust, cause. In oonoluaion, I have to 
request that if any Congressman la penidiaed in connection with the events of the 
eth Jiriy, then YO^iU fl«o take action ag^at me. If the obaervanoe of an All 
India Day of the 9th, July is a crime then I oonfeaa. I am the axeh-oiiiniBBL 

With kindest mgnida. ^ 

NOTES 


CD TheBoapnMMrille ef MtiaalFilaeBmeln lenfil 

SO mfiitical nriaoneM.ln Dnm Dnin and Alipar Jifla went tm hniiger^itiilm on 
Jply 7 and 8 to register their proteet ag^,thn oontimied detenrion nf 
piuam in Bengil and ikntenoninpBlriknidnion te^namndjnrintew^ 
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immediate and unconditional release. The news of the hnnRer-strike created a wide- 
spread stir in the country. Proi&inent CouKTesamen in Bengal—Babu Barat Ohandra 
^e, Dr. B. 0. Boy, Dr. P. G. Oiosh and others— immediately got into touch with 
the Bengal Government and urged upon them the necessity of acceding to the 
reasonable demand of the hurger-Bti^iktfig polical prisoners. Mahatma Oandm, while 
appealing to the Bengal Government to do bare jusubc to the political prisoners by 
releasing them, urged upon the hunger-strikers to give up the laiii as it was a wrong 
and unjustified methM of securing their release. He sent his private secretary, 6n 
Mahadev Desai, with a message to interview the hunger-strikers and induce tnem to 
give up the hunger-strike, and also see the Bengal Ministers to secure their release. 
The Congress President hastened to Calcutta and made efforts in the same direction* 
Both Rashtrapati and Mahadev Desai had interviews with the Home Minister, and 
pleaded the cause of the pnaoners. The Home Minister was however unrespensiTe 
to their persuasive appeal. He contended that so long as the hunger-strike oontinited 
It was not possible for him to take up the question ox release. He also told them 
that It was not true that the Government had made up their minds not to release a 
ceitain number of prisoners. He claimed that the Government had released a 
majority of the pTisoners and would continue the policy of rcloaso according to the 
recommendations of the committee, they had set up for the pui'pose. The mtttryiewa 
with the prisoners likewise bore no fruit. Tney were resolved to continue the 
fast unless released or given a definite assurance of release in the near 
future. 

The lack of response both from the Government and the prisoners was a great 
disappointment to tJie Congress President. Mahatma Gandhi again made an earneat 
appeal to the prisoners to give up the fast which had served the purpose for 
which It was undertaken, the drawing of the attention of the country towards 
political prisoners, and therefore further prolongation of the fast was unneeesaaiy. 

The whole country responded to the appeal of the Oongresa President by keep- 
ing up a continuous agitation through meetings, demonstrattous, resolutiona and tae 
like for the early release of the prisoners and thereby save their precious lives. 


Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose, the President of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
^mmittee also laboured hard for the cause. He had senreral interviews with the 
Home Minister and the political prisoners. His efforts in the beginning were not 
directed to persuading the political prieonera to give up the fast as he thought the 
fast wju undertaken after mature deliberation and an effort to interfere with it would 
^tile and wrong, unless the Government gave a definite assurance of the early 
release of ^e prisoners. This position was a source of embarrassment to those who 
were striving to persuade the hunger-strikers to give up the fast. The deeired 
assurance from the Government however did not come but the prisonen hapi^y 
^Muded to the appeal of the Bose brothers and broke thsr fast on Auguat 3— the 
*iBth <^y of their fast The prisoners were assured that the whole country and 
Mr^ularly the Bengal Provincial Congreaa Committee will make a strenuous effint 
“■®k^by direct action, if neceasary. to secure their raleue. 

Tto news of the termination of the hunger-strike was received with a feeling of 
rdief throughout the . country. * 

(ft) M Jawharial Nehni’e vlallto Ceylon 

The All India Congreaa Committee meeting at Bombay in June laat paaaed a 
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years’ 


3. Oovemment does not propose at present to discharge non-Ceylonese daily 

S id workers not covered by the atx)ve pai^raphs. It must, however, be recognised 
at retrenchment of daily paid jobs within the next year or two is inevitable and 
the policy will be adopted oi discontinuing non-Ce>lonese before Ceylonese. Workers 
discontinued on the ground of retrenchment of daily paid jobs will have no claim 
for any bonus or free tickets. The following terms are offered only to those who 
voluntarily return to their country of origin this year. 

(a) Tree Railway Warrants to his home outside Ceylon for the workman, his 
wife, and minor children not exceeding 4 full tickets, in all. 

(6) (i) To a workman who has 5 years’ continuous service but less than 10 
service a gratuity of 2 months’ wages. 

(ti) To a workman who has 10 years’ contiunous service but less than 15 
years’ service a gratuity of 3 months’ wages. 

(ttO To a workman who has 15 years’ or more service a gratuity of l/18th 
of a month's pay for each month of service, reduced by two per cent, for each yeai 
by which his age at retirement falls short of 60. This ofier will remain open 
untU December 31, 1939 only. 

5. For the pu^se of this notice, non-Ceylonese means a person not born 
in Ceylon. A very few special cases such as children bom abroad of Ceylonese 
fathers may be treated as exceptions to this definition. Consideration will mso be 
given to cases where a non-Ceylonese worker is married to a Ceylonese wife and 
has minor children living in Ceylon, but no pledge is given regarding such cases. 

6. Every daily paid employee will be required to complete either Form B 
or C. Form B ajmliM to persons not born in Ceylon, and Form C to persons 
b^ in Ceylon. H a declaration on Form C that a person was born in Ceylon is 
found to be false, he will be forthwith discharged without notice or bonus, whatever 
bis past services. 

Ihese measures created for the Indian settlers in Ceylon an anxious situation. 
To avoid the unnecessary and avoidable conflict between two friendly neighbours, 
Pandit Jawahailal Nehru was deputed to go to Ceylon by the All India Congress 
Committee and effect, if possible, a peaceful settlement. 

Ft. Jawaharlal reacned Colombo by air on July 16. A magnificent reception 
was accorded to him by the people, Indians and Ceylonese alike. He was the guest 
^ a special reception committee formed at the instance of Bir Baron Jayatilaka, 
the Leader of the State Council of Ceylon. 

Jawaharlalji had a busy and strenuous time conferring with the ministers, 
representatives of the two chief Indian organisations in Ceylon, the Ceylon Indian 
Omgrees and the Ceylon Central Indian Association and other individuals concerned. 
He addressed several crowded public meetings. At these gatherings he emphasised for 
nnaerving and perpetuating the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound 
^ two countries, the commem fight they had to engage in against a common foe, 
and the imperialistic background of thrir economic and political woes. In his talks 
with the ministers he pleaded for a wider vision ana broader approach to the 
problems that affected the Ceylonese and the Indians who bad settled there and 
made Ceylon their home. The immediate problem, h* pointed out, was a small 
and petty one in the context of the lane problems uiey had to face. It was there- 
fore essential that this small problem be approa^ed in a large spirit. To the 
Indians and their representatives, he appealed to sink all the internal differences 
and be a united and strong body of selt-respeoting dtisene pledged to protect the 
honour of India. He couplea this advice with an earnest appeal to them to consi- 
der CeyloD also as their home, serve it with devotion and loyalty and eoldvote 
Eternal relations with ito inhabitants. 

This high-minded approach to the problem created a calm and favoniable 
atmosphere all round. The ministers however could not see their way to agree to 


any major change in their scheme of repatriation. Ihey agreed to a sUgbt im- 
fleation of the aoheme and promised to take steps to minimise hardehipa conaequent 
on repatriation. The visit of Pandit Jawaharlal, therefore, thongh it revived 
memorise of tra^tionel friendship between the two oountrtee wU leeaened the 
bitterness inherent in the mtnation, did not enooaed in aohievlhg ^te objective. 

leeolatioo of the lest meeting of the Working iPomattttee at Wei&a smnl op 
llin present eitaation of the Indiwi hi Ceylon. 


(8) The teleneeetBeiJaaaililBelel 
It win he MopUed tfint 84 teuahd BiM 


OithiWflKldnc 
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Bnd President of the Jiupur Praja Mandal was arrested in February last for defying 
an order prohibitiDg him from entry into the Jaipur State. Ue was golug toere 
to organise relief for the famine ^ricken. No legal trial followed the deflanoe of 
the order, but he was kept in detention foi an indefinite period. The rigours of the 
life of detention told on his health and he safibred from various complaints. When 
local medical talent proved inadequate, 1m was offered release provided he went to 
some foreign country for treatment. He declined to purchaM liberty on these 
toims. On Augusts 19:19 he was however released unconditionally ptter a needless 
and haiassing detention of more than six months 

In the course of a statement he issued to the press on his release he said, 
"‘Jut struggle is not yet over *, Jaipur hat just passed through its first phase. 
'J'hc Hatyagraha has made the people conscious ot their strength and ta^ht them 
how to use it when necessary. The sacrifices made cannot be lost. The goal U 
nearer today, but we have to carry on our agitation till our present demands, 
wtuch are minimum and which can on no acoount be called anything but moderate, 
are fullfilled.” 

(4) Prohibition on Angnst 1 

August 1 was a memorable Day for Bombay. On this day Frohihition was 
launched in the city and its suburbs amid great popular enthusiasm. The celebra- 
tions of the day included a huge procession terminating in a public meeting, 
the largest on record in the history of Bombay. It is nelieved that about 2 to 9 
lacs of people assembled. “The entire Bombay and India*’, said Shri Vallabhbhid 
Patel addressing this surging mess of humanity, “were watching and the entire 
world was waiting for the day. That day had come. For the people of this 
country this day was the day of rraemption and the day of deliverance from their 
bondage and from their slavery to the demon of drink. To-day Bombay killed its 
past history and opened a new chapter,** 

To their credit, it may be added, that the great Farsi community, the bulk of 
which was opnosed to the reform, refrained from any hostile act to spoil the effect 
of the magnificent enthusiasm of the people. Borne of the members oi the commu- 
nity partmpated in the procession and the meeting. 

Premier B. G. Kher and the Minister Dr. Si. D. Gilder were the recipients 
of warm and grateful congratulations from all paiM of the country. A difficult 
experiment was being launched with courage, faith and determinstion undur 
circumstances of exceptional difficulty. 

Mahatma Gandhi, the great inspiration behind the reform, sent the following 
message : 

‘T hope that good seoN for which Bombay is famons will ultimately prevail 
and all combine to meke the brave reform undertaken by the Bombay ministnr a 
succMB it deserves to be. I am quite sure that the removal of the curie of intoxica* 
tmg drinks and drugs will confer lasting benefit on the country,” 


IVocaedingf of the Working Committee 


Wardha^Sth. to iSth, Soptomhor 1989 

A meeting of the Working Committee was held at Waidha from September 
8 to Ih 1939. Sri Sajondra Pratad presided. 

Ihe membsra Piee e nt were, Mauiana Abulkalam Asad, Shri Sarojini Naldn. Sri 
ysUabhbhai Patd. Srls B«1«dra Fraead, Fat^hi Bitaramayya, Jainundaa Daula- 
tnm, Khan Abdul Gafiai Khan, Bholabbai J. Deaai, Bi^an CShandra fiay« 
gnaelOT Bap D«x Harektithna Mehtab, FrofnUa Chandra Ghosh and J. B, 
Knpalani. Bhris M. K. Gandhi. Jawabarlat Nehru, Bnbhu Chandra Bom. M. S. 
Aney^Nazendra Deo, Jaiprakssh Narain were present by special invitation* 

. , The invitees were mesent during the diMusslons of the main queatlon of war 
onns and attitnle towaida it 

1. Delhi r. c. a 

Delhi^O^^ daeiakm w tdwn In the matter of the oompoaition of the 

nia’ 


Oongfaea Committea oornUta of 40 memheit of v.. 

T » S 
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Cooititutlon there is no provision as to how the 25 members have to be elected 
but the piooedure that has been followed with the assent of the All India Congress 
Committee Office has been to allow them to be elected by the 100 members of 
&e District Committee by the method of single transferable vote. This procedure 
has bMn adopted with a view to enable all parties to be represented in proportion 
to their numbers in the District Committee. 

“After the election of the delegates in January 1939 and before the presidential 
election some of the delegates apprt^hed the then president, Sri Subhas Chandra 
]^e, asking for ruling from him in favour of the method of cooperation of the 
25 members of the P. C. C. by the 15 delegatee. The P. C. 0. which was 
then functioning had no information about this. Amongst the delegates, out of 13, 
nine mombe e ^ong to one group and 6 to another group. On the day when the 
meeting for the election of the President was held and when A. I. Ci* C. members 
were to be elected a ruling from the then President Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was 
produced to the effect that tno 23 members should be co-opted by the 15 delegates 
Ihe nine delwates decided to have a meeting of the delegates for purpose of co- 
option. The OOTeral Secretary of the P. C C. protested against the ehange in the 
procedure and the ruling given by the then President but it was pointed out that 
the ruling was justified by the practice in other provinces. In accordance with that 
ruling 9 delegates co-opted 23 members of the P. 0. C. The other six members 
did not participate. They nave filed an appeal to the Working Committee challenging 
the validity of the formation of the new provincial Congress Committee. 

“This could not be taken up by the Working Committee on account of the 
Working Committee not being in existence for some time and later on an explana- 
tion h^ to be called for from the provincial Office. The question is whether the 
delegates whose number is 15 are entitled to co-opt 25 members to the Provincial 
Congress Committee. It is admitted that there is no such rule m the Constitution 
of the Province. There is no doubt also that the practise in the province has been 
to allow the members of the District Committee whose number is 100 to elect the 25 
members. The only question then is whether any pr^tice in any other province 
can over-ride the practice of the Delhi Province. It is true that in Bombay and 
Nagpur the delegates co-opt the additional members of the Provincial Congress 
Committee but there is distinct provision in their rules permitting such co-option 
and the number of members oo-opted is very much less than the number of delegates. 
Here in Delhi there is no rule and 15 members, if the contention is correct, oo-opted 
25 members. As a matter of fact it was not even 15 members who co-opted but 
only 9 who co-opted the 25 members. 

^Tn the opinion of the Committee this cannot be justified either under the rules 
or in principle. Tlie co-option of the 25 members is, therefore, set aside and tffie 
District Congress Committee is directed to elect the 25 members to the Provinoial 
Congress Committee by the method of single transferable vote as early as possible. 
The decretary will take early steps to see that the Provincial Congress Committee is 
leoonstituted in accordance with this decision. It may be added that a letter was 
addressed to the Secretary of the P. C. C. on August 10, 1939 asking far any 
explanation that the Committee might have to offer hi regard to the points raised in 
the appeal and a copy of the letters addressed to this Committee was also enclosed 
but no explanation has been received.” 


B. A. I. C. C. Fund 

The Oommittee decided that the A. I. 0. O. fund in Bengal created from the 
oontribttlim of the Congress members of the legislature lying in deposit wilh the 
leader of Ike Congress Legislative Party be transferred to Maalana Abulk^am AMd 
who may hold it on behalf of the A. I. 0. C. 


8. Bengal P. C. 

The IfdlowinK resolution was passed : 


**A meeting of the Bengsl Provinoial Congress Oommittee wi» held oa Angnst 
, 1939, at ^ i^ich ^ ^S^lTfSt'^SkS 


deidtioDs of this committee- one rdatinj 
to take against its President and tm 


^ toe meeting of the Bengal Provincial Conj 
es|d the appointment off J 


to disciplinary aotfam 
~ deolarii^ noil and 


deblaring noU and void toe pMiifato g e 

whoKi irn^ent to ton daehdoile^ Ui it 
mSntm Wacldng 
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ConereBB CommitteeB \n the proTinoe to hold Bpedel meetiogB to theur opinion 
on the two resolutions. 

“The Working Oommittee note with regret that not only the tone and temper 
of the resolution but also its contents are objectionable in the extreme whculy 
unbecoming of a provincial eommittee in Its relati§ns to the Working Committee 
and such ns would entitle this oommittee to take serious notice of them. 

“The reasons for the decisions which this oommittee reluctantlv took were fully 
stated and need not be repeated here. The Committee sees no reasod to revise ^em. 
It desires to point out, however, that the action it took was called for in the interests 
<i( the Congress organisation which requires not only unity in Congress ranks but 
also diacipliiie ana obedience to its resolutions. 

“It is accordingly resolved that the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee be 
called upon to give effect to the resolution of this Committee by deoting a president. 
The election of a president is required also under the rules of the BengM Provincial 
Congress Committee according to which the Provincial Committee wiu remain in- 
complete without a Presidsnt.** 

4. Bengal Elsetion Tribunal 

The Bengal Provincial Congress Committee had failed to appoint an election 
Tiibunal in terms of the Congress Constitution. The Working Committee had, 
therefore, to appoint the Tribunal The Preeident, however, wrote to the Swretary, 
Bengal P. C. 0. that in spite of failure of the P. 0. C. to apoint the Tribunal* if 
at that stage even the Secretary could suggest names for the Tribunal which were 
approved of by all the parties in the Bengal P. C. C., he would advise the Working 
Committee to appoint them. At Wardha where the leaders of the different Congress 
grouM in Bengal were present the President called the Secretary of the Bengal P. C. 
C. who was also there and made to him the same proposal for the formation of the 
Tribunal. The Secretary, however, could give no agreed list. The Working 
Committee was, therefore, constrained to appoint the Bengal Election Tribunal in 
terms of the Congress Constitution consisting of the following : 

1. Sri Satishchandra Das Gupta, 2. Sri Kshitish Prasad Chatterji, 3. Brl 
Priyaranjan Sen. 

6. Utkal Election Tribunal 

The province of Utkal had failed to appoint its election tribunal iu terms 
of the ConstitutioQ. The Workiug Committee therefore appointed one In terms 
of the constitution consisting of Sri Gopalbandhu Cboudhry and Sri Harihardas 
about whom there had been general i^reement in the Provincial Executive Council. 

6. Obituary— Rev. D. OtUma 

The following resolution was passed : 

The Oommittee express their deep sorrow on the death 'of the Bev. U. 
Gttama who for years represented the Province of Burma on the All India Congress 
Committee and rendered valuable eervicea in the cause of Indian Freedom.'’ 

7. Complaint against Bhrl D. P. Mlssa 

^e Working Committee had appointed Sri Bhulabhai Desai to look into the 
compl^t, take the necessary evidence and report to the Working Committee. He 
wwt to Nagpur but after a couple of days’ inquiry Sri Kedar and bis companions 
withdrew from the inquiry. Sri Kedar sent a long statement to the President 
(liviDK i«aaoas for their withdrawal and tequeoting him to grant an kidepandent 
by a person of the position of a High Court judge. The Committee wia 
M the complainants wanted was unreasonable. The appointment 

™ Bri Bhulabhai Deeai had been with their ooueent They had themselvea 
inthdrawn from the inquiry without snlBoieDt reason. Any fartheMN|ion in 
this matter was left to the Pnsident. 


. •. M CUataaid Him (Ulkal) 

foUowiQg NMiliifekm wee piMad * 
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9. Ajmtre P. C. C. 

The Working Ck)mmitt6e decided that the inetructione of the General Secretary 
were to be earned out by the Ajmere P. C. G that is, office-bearers were to call a 
meeting of the P. 0. 0. to decide the question about the vote of confidence in 
the President. The Committee also decided that when the meeting of the P. C. C. 
was called an official from the A. I. O. 0. office should be present to observe the 
proceedings. All those who were the members of the P. 0. 0. before the present 
dispute arose were to be invited to participate. Members who were disentitled to 
attend in terms of the Gont^ress Constitution for failure to wear khadi etc. may 
be precluded from participating in the meeting by the officer deputed by the 
A. 1. G. G. office. 

10. War Crisis and India 

The Committee met on the 8th. As the president had not arrived and was 
to arrive next morning, it was decided that the meeting be postponed to the 9th. 
The Committee with all the invitees except Bri Jawaharlal Nenru met on the Qth. 
They met again on subsequent days. Sri Jawaharlal Nehru who arrived at Wardha 
from China on the 10th evening j^rticipated in the discussion from 11th morning. 
On the 11th the Working Committee decided to invite Mr. Mohammad Ali Jinnah, 
President of the Muslim League, to participate in the deliberations. The following 
telegrapMc communications took place between the President and Mr. M. A. Jinnah : 

“Congress Working Committee discussing War Situation. View serious 
question affecting India should like discuss with you. Would appreciate your 
joining discussions at Wardha any day unto 15th.“ 

“Your telegram, shall be glad discuss situation with you at Delhi, cannot 
go Wardha owing previous commitments. Muslim League Working Committee 
Meeting Delhi seventeenth. Am bound reach Delhi thirteenth. 

“Thanks your telegram. Furpou of inviting you was to receive your assistance 
in shaping Working Committee decision on critical situation. That purpose cant 
be serv^ ny my coming Delhi”. 


After prolonged discussions which lasted for nearly 5 days, the Committee 
issued the following statement 

“The Working Committee have given their earnest consideration to the g^ave 
crisis that has developed owing to the oeclaration of war in Europe. The principles 
which should guide the nation in the event of war have been repeatedly laid down 
by the Congress, and only a month ago this committee reiterated them and 
expressed their displeasure at the flouting of Indian opinion by the British 
government in India. As a first step to dissociate themselves from this policy 
of the British Government, the Committee called upon the Congress members of 
the Central Legislative Assembly to refrain from attending the next session. Since 
then the British Government have declared India as a belligerent oountry. 


promuigawa u _ 

taken other far-reaching measures which affect the Indian people vitally, and 
droumscribe and limit the powers and activities of the provincial governments. 
This has been done without the consent of the Indian pwple whose declared 
wishes in such matters have been deliberately ignored by the British Government. 
The Working Committee must take the gravest view ox these devdopments. 


“The Ooimress has repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology 
and practice oTFascism and Nazism and their glorification ox war and violence and 
the suppression of the human spirit It has condemned the aggression in which 
they have repeatedly indulged and thdr sweeping away of wdl-established prindples 
recognised standards of civilised behaviour. It has seen in Fascism and 
Nazism the intensification of the Imperialism against which ^ Indian people have 
struggled for many years. The Working Committee must therefore nnhesitatingly 
con^mn the latest aggression of the Naa Government in Germany against I^and 
and sympothiBe withlmdae who resist it 

*^The CongreH has farther laid down that the issue of war and peace lor 
India mnat be decided by the Indian people, end no outaide authority ean itepm 
thia deoieion upon them, nor can the Indian people permit their nsOiuoee to 
be exploited for Imperialist ends. Any Imposed decision, or nttempt to nss 
India's sesoavees, tor purposes not npproved by them, will atesssarily nave to be 
enpoeed to them. If oOdperatten is desired, in a worthy mm, ^ mum bo 
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operation must be between equde by mutual ooDient for i etuie whioh both oon- 
Bider to be worthv. The people of India have, in the recent poet, faced great rleki 
and willingly mode great aaonflcea to lecure their own freedom and eitabliah a 
free democratic state in India, and their sympathy is entirely on the side of 
demorocy and freedom. But India cannot associate herself in a war said to be for 
democratic freedom when that very freedom is denied to her, and such limited 
freedom os she posseoses, taken away from her. 

“The Committee are aware that the Government of Great Britain and France 
have declared that they are fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. But the history of the recent past is full of examples showing the 
constant divergence beween the spoken word, the ideals proclaimed, and the real 
motives and objectives. Duriag the war of 1914-18, the declared ware aims were, 
preservation of democracy, self-determination, and the freedom of small nations, 
and yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into 
secret treaties embodying impenalist designs for the carving tip of the Ottamon 
Emiire. While stating that they did not wont any acquisition of tmritory, the 
victoiiouB Powers added largely to their colonial domains. The present European 
wai inseif signifies the abject failure of the treaty of Versailles and of its makers, who 
broke their j^edged word and imposed an imperialist peace on the defeated nations. 
The one hopeful outcome of that Treaty, the League of Nations, woe muzzled and 
strangled at the outset and later killed by its parent States. 

“Subsequent history has demonstrated afresh how even a seemingly fervent 
declaration of faith may be followed by on ignoble desertion. In Msnwuria the 
Biitish (lovernment connived at aggression ; in Abyssinia they acquiesced in it. 
In Czechoslovakia and Spain democracy waa in peril and it woa deli- 
berately betrayed, and the whole system of collective security was sabotaged by 
the very powers who had previously declared their faith in it. 


“Again it asserted that democracy is in danger and must be defendad and 
with this statement the Committee are in entiie agreement. The Gommittee believe 
that the peoples of the West ore moved by this ideal and objective and for theoe 
they are prepared to moke sacrifices. But again and again the ideola and sentl- 
ments of the people and of those who have sacrificed themselves in the struggle 
have been ignored and faith has not been kept with them. 

“If the war is to defend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested 
interests and privilege, then India can have nothing to do with It. If, however, 
the issue is democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is 
intensely interested in it The Committee are convinced that the interests of Indian 
democracy do not conflict with the interesta of Biitish democracy or of world demo- 
ciacy. But there is on inherent and ineradicable conflict between democracy for India or 
elsewbere and imperialism and fascism. If Great Britain fights for the maintenance 
and extension of democracy, then she muat neoeosarily end imperialism in hw own 
possessions, establish full democracy in Indio, and the Indian people must have 
me right of self-determination by framing their own ooustitution tn^gh a Ooniti- 
ment Assembly without external interference, and must guide her own policy, A 
free democratic India will gladly associate herself with other free nations for 
mutual defence against aggtession and for economic cooperation. She will work for 
me establishment of a xeal world order baaed on freedom and democracy, utilisiog 
me world's knowledge and resouzoes for the progress and advancement of 
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end. Iireedem today is indivisible and every attempt to retain imperialist domina- 
tion in any part of the world will lead inevitably to fresh disaster. 

“The Woiking Oommittee have noted that many rulers of Indian States have 
offered their services and resources and expressed their desire to support tlie cause 
of democracy in Europe. If they must make their professions in favour of 
democracv anroad, the Committee would suggest that their first concern should be 
the introduction of democracy within their own states in which today undiluted 
autocracy reigns supreme. The British Government in India is more responsible 
for this autocracy than even the rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year. This policy is the very negation of democracy and of 
the new world order for which Great Biitain claims to be fighting in Europe. 


"As the Working Committee view past events in Europe, Africa and Asia, and 
more particularly past and present occurrences in India, they fail ^ find any 
attempt to advance the cause of democracy or self-determination or any evidence 
that the present war declarations of the British Government are being, or are going 
to be, acted upon. The true measure of democracy is the ending of imperialism 
and fascism alike and the aggression that has accompanied them in the past and 
the present. Only on that basis can a new order be Duilt up. In the struggle for 
thAt new world order, the Committee are eager and desirous to help in every way. 
But the Oommittee cannot associate themselves or offer any co-operation in a war 
which is conducted on imperialist lines and which is meant to consolidate imperia- 
lism in India and elsewhere. 

“In view, however, of the gravity of the occasion and the fact that the pace 
of events during the last few days has often been swifter than the working of 
men’s minds, the Committee desire to take no final decision at this stage, so as to 
allow for the full elucidation of the issues at stake, the real obiectives aimed at, 
and the position of India in the present and in the future. But the decision cannot 
long be delayed as India is being committed from day to day to a policy to which 
she is not ^arty and of which she disapproves. 

“The Working Committee therefore invite the British Government to declare in 
unequivocal terms what their war aims are in r^ard to democracy and imperialism 
and the new order that is envisaged, in particular, how these aims are going to 
apply to India and to be given effect to in the present. Do they include the 
elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose policy 
will be guided in accordance with Uie wishes of her people 7 A clear declimtion 
about the future, pledging the Government to the ending of Imperialiam and 
Fascism alike, will be welcomed by the people of all countries, but it is far more 
imi^tant to give immediate effect to it, to the largest possible extent, for only this 
win convince the pMple that the declamtion is meant to be honoured. The real 
test of any declaration is its application in the present, for it is the present that 
will govern action today and give shape to the future. 


'*War has broken out in Europe and the prospect is terrible to contemplate. But 
war has been taking its heavy toll of human life during recent years in Abyssinia, 
Spain and China. Innumerable innocent men, women and children have been 
bombed to death from the air In open cities, coldrblooded massacres, torture and 
utmost humiliation have followed each other in quick succession during these years 
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11. A. 1. C. C. Meeting 

The Committee were of the opinion that this moroentonB queetion of the Wer 
CriBlH should be referred to the A. I. O. O. for any final deciaion. It was therefore 
decided that a meeting of the A. 1. C. 0. be called at Wardha on October 7. 1939 
and subsequent days. 

18. Sri Jawaharlal Nehm 

The President rominated Bri Jawaharlal Nehru as a member of the Working 
Committee. 

18. War Committee 

The Committee passed the following resolution : 

“In view of the situation arising out of the European War and statement there- 
on issued by the Working Committee, the Committee hereby appoint a Bub'Coramittee 
(’onsisting of Bris Jawaharlal Nehru (Chaiiman), Mauiana Abulkalam Asad and 
Bn Vall^hbhai Patel to deal with the questions in connection With the situation." 


NOTES 

Pandit Jawhorlal’s Visit to China 

Bhri Jawaharlal Nehru has been planning a visit to China as a mark of his 
peiBonal and the country’s sympathy for the suffering of the Chinese people in 
then national crisis. But the affairs in India and abroad prevented the fulfilment 
of the wish. When however he received pressing invitations from the Chinese 
people and the authorities, the call became irresistible. He left Allahabad for 
Chins on August 20, 1939. It was a personal visit but it bad behind it the good- 
will of the whole country, and particularly of the Go^ress. 

He reached Chungking, the wartime capital of China, on August 23. A warm 
and enthusiastic welcome was given to him on his arrival. Representatives ol vari- 
ous official and non-official organisations participated in the reception. 

In his public speeches, press interviews and a special broadcast arranged for 
him, Pandit Nehru conveyed to the Chinese people and their leader, India’s love 
and her awreciation of the brave and united struggle they were canning on against 
B cruel and wanton aggression of an Imperialistic Power. He recalled the historic 
contacts of the two ancient civilizations, the amazing continuity and vitality that 
charactorised them, the fearful ordeals of the present and the bright future that 
awaited them. He paid a tribute to the courage, determination and foresight of 
me Chinese leader, Marshal Oluang-kiu-Shek and his brave and faithful consort 
M^m Ckang-kal*Shek. He also conveyed to them the messages of sympathy 
and good will which he brought from the Congress President, Mahatma Qandhi, 
Slid Poet Rabindranath Tagore. 

J^aharlMjl had several interviews with Marshal Chiang-kai-Bhek. In his all 
too brief visit he managed to see as much of the new China os he could. He wot 
specially struck by the port women were playing in the new awalmning and the 
revival of cottage iodostm, both of which forcibly reminded him of thw counter- 
parts m India. 

41 . origiiially planned to lost lo9 four weeks was abruptly cut abort by 

The visits though b^, reinforced oi^ strengthen^ the bonw 


t in Joipar 

&er sinoe hia rdeoso, Sri Jomnalal Baja) has been engaged in eaplpriog 
PONibiUto ipt effeotina a eatOement between the Jaipur Durbar and the Jaipur 
Man^. It trill be xeeoUed that the Ftaja Mandol had launched a campiaga 
leristoDoe for winning not reeponsible govemineot but elementary elvU 
1 Ube^ to pnrsne conetraoUve ootivitea and the liberty to eerry on 
— rivn prophf^Adn opong the. ipaates with a view to pieporiag then 
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settlement are : (i) the release of political prisoners, (ii) the lifting of ban on all 
newspapers, (iii) satisfactory amendment of the Public Bocieties Act so as to render 
unnecessary for a society to get itself registered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur. It was a fitting 
finale to the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

Premiers’ Conferenee— Aupusf B6 to SO, 1989 

A meeting of the Prime Ministers of the Congress Provinces was held in 
Poona on August 26 and subsequent dates. Sardar Vallabhai, the Chairman of the 
Parliamentary Subcommittee presided. 

The meeting was attended by the General Secretary of tiie Congress, the 
Premiers of Madras, Bombay. U. P., Behar, C. P., Assam, the Minister of Utkal, 
the Revenue Minister of Behar, and the Home Minister of Bombay. 

The International situation arising out of the present crisis was the 
subject of an exhaustive discussion. The general administrative situation obtaining 
in the various Congress provinces was reviewed at length. The taxation measun's 
undertaken by the Congress Governments were explained by the respective 
premiers. The prohibition programme as pursued by the Congress Ministries was 
discussed with special reference to its completion within the time-limit prescribed 
by the Working Committee and the sources of income to be tapped for die purpose. 

Among other subjects dealt with were labour legislation, protection to 
handloom industry, co-ordination of industrial devdopment so as to check over- 
production and uneconomic competition. Proposals for tiade disputes legislation 
in different provinces were discussed and it was decided that, as far as j^ssibl^ 
uniformity should be maintained. There were some industries like textiles and 
sugar which, in the existing circumstances of the country, had very nearly reached 
the saturation point. It was essential to regulate the further development of such 
industries and to this end inter-provincial co-operation was considered necessary. 


Proceedings of the All India Congress Committee 

TFardha—9 and 10 October 1989 

A meeting of the All-India Congress Committee waa held at Wardha on 
October 0, ana 10, 1939 in Navabharat Vidyalaya. Babu Rajcndra Praaad presided. 

members out of a total of 418 were present. The province-vise attendant 
was as follows : Ajmer 5, Andhra 25, Assam 6, Bihar 26, Bengal 45, Bombay 5, 
Delhi 2, Gujerat 14, Eamatak 9, Kerala 8, Mahakoshal 12, Maharastra 19, Nagpuj 
A N. W. F. P. 1, Punjab 13, Sindh 4, Tamilnad 23, Unitra Provinces 33, XJtkfii 10. 
Ex-presidents 6. Total 274. 

Before commencing the proceedings Babu Rajendra Praaad explained in brief 
the object for which the meeting was called. ‘‘We are meeting here to discuss 
aituation which has arisen out of the War. The Congress and the All India 
Oongreaa Committee have from time to time passed resolutions defining our attitude. 
These resolutions except the last one were passed at a time when war was s 
possibility but was not actually going on. The latest statement of Working 
Committee wu adopted after the dmaration of war. You will have seen from tlmt 
statement that we nave asked the British Government to declare find definb tbeiT 
war aims, with particular reference to India in unequivocal terma present 
we are all aware, is bring waged by England and France against Gminany. 
declared objective is to free Europe tiom the constant fear ofNasi aggreeeion and 
generally to lecnre freedom for all nationaUties. We have expressed our detestation 
of Nazi methods of aggreHions. We have also expreesed our sympathy in unmu* 
tiksble terms with all those conutriee whirii have from time to time been made 
the victime of noprovolEed attadke. We protested when Abyssinia waa attooleed. We 
expressed our sympathy with the democratic forces in Bpsin. We protestlia agpdQ*^ 


the conquest sm annexation of Osecihoslovakia. We have eanreeai 
with all the sutfiBring natioiM, We have thus made our Mritian 
What we want ia riaxlfioation of the porition of ^ an 
Enedaud. We are iWase tbftMu the pari tiuse hasb been om 


pa amtflhl 
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"India at the present moment is not an independent ooantry. If it were 
independent it would have considered whether it should join the present war. Blany 
other countries which sympathise with Poland have not joined the war and it u 
possible that with all our sympathy with Poland and with the best wish in the 
world to save the cause ot democracy, we might have decided in favour o& 
neutrality If India is asked to help in a war for rsistoring and guaranteeing (he 
freedom of Poland, is it any wonder that India should ask to be made free before 
shM can render any hel.j? It is no question of bargmning or taking advantage of 
the difficulties of England. It is a simple and straightforward question that India 
BAks What part or lot can she have in a war waged for the freedom of other 
coui) tries when her own freedom is denied to her by people who are fighting for 
fieedom and democracy in Europe ? We want a straight answer to that question. 
We have also said that a mere declaration will not satisfv us We want that 
declaration to be given effect to to the extent it is possible under present conditions. 
We SCO that there are individual groups, parties and communities ip India who have 
put forward their own claims to be considered. If the British Government and 
Btatcsmrn once make up their mind to dMl fairly with India and to give effect to 
the ideas which they profess in regard to the war, it should not be difficult for 
them to evolve a formula that can satisfy all parties and groups. 

“The resolution which the Working Committee will soon place before you asks 
yon to endorse the statement of the Working Committee and authorise the Com- 
mittee to take such steps as may be necessary to deal with the situation as it may 
aiise ID the present war crisis." 

Resolutions— War CMsla 


The following resolutions recommended by the Working Committee with some 
slight verbal changes were passed : 

‘The declaration of war in Europe has created an international situation of the 
gravest import to the world and to India, and the All India Congress Committee 
charged with the heavy responsibility of guiding the pmple of India in this moment 
of world crisis, has sought gflidance from the principles and declarations of the 
Congress in considering this grave situation. The Congress has been guided through- 
out by its objective of achieving the independence m the Indian people and the 
establishment of a free democratic state in India wherein the rights and interesta of 
all minorities are preserved and safe-guarded. The means it has adopted in ita 
struggles and activities have been peaceful and legitimate, and it has looked upon 
war and violence with horror and as opposed to pronese and civilisation. In 
^Tticular, the Congress declared itself opposed to aU imperialist wars and to the 
Qomination of one country over another. 

n ... I" ^ repeated declarations of the Congrets in regard to war, the 

7 *“*“ U^yornment have declared India a belligerent country without the consent 
? Indian people and various far-reaching measures have heen hurried through 
ine legislatures and promulgated in the form of ordinances vitally affecting them 
and <^jroumsOTbmg and limiting the Provincial Governments, 
j All India OoQgreBB Committee, however, does not wish to take any final 

PMMpitately ana without giving every opportunity for the war and peace 
mme of the British Government to be clarined, with particular reference to India, 
ine Committee approves of and endorses the statement issned by the Working 
Beptwbn 14, 1939 on the war crisis, and repeats the invitation 
^taiDM therein to the British Government to state tiieir war sdms and 

peace aims. 


Whfle the Committee condemns Fascism and Nazi aggression, it is convinoed 


mwi be deolM ^ independent nation and present application should be given to 
status to ^ lamt neiaible extent. The A. I. Cl. C* earnestly trusts uiat this 
British Government In any stotement that it nay 
tenud to ita war and naoe tins. 

dSjSs afresh that Indian freedom must be bsssd^ on 
«hs full recognition and ,Moteetion of the lii^ta of all 

AMqmi BsMlbnnllihi and Morisss the Worhii^ Oomnittea to lilnoMit 
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Bteps as ma^ be necessary to give effect to this resolution and to their statement on 
the war crisis.” 

The Next Congress and Eleetlons 

In view of the crisis that has arisen and the necessity of preparing the nation 
to meet such developments as might take place, and avoiding the distraction of 
elections at a time of national emeraency, the A. I. C- G. resoIveB that the annual 
session of the Congress, which was fixed to take place during the last week of 
December, be postponed to the second fortnight in March. The Congress delegate 
elections, the elections for the new A. I. C C., and the Presidential election will 
Stand postponed till such time as may be fixed later. 

As, however, it may be considered necessary, in order to consUer vital issues 
affecting the nation, to have a session of the Congress at an earlier a special 
session of the Congress may be convened by the Working Committee during the last 
week of December or at any other suitable time. The Working Committee is 
au^orised to decide about the necessity of such a special session and to fix the 
dates and the venue for it. In the event of such a special session being held provi- 
sion shall be made for delegates only, and the present delegates to the Congress shall 
be entitled to attend it. The A. I. C. G. for the current year will function as the 
subjects committee for the special session. 

Non-Offielal Resolutions 

The A. I. G. C. office had received notice of 46 non-official resolutions to be 
moved at the meeting. According to the Constitution one full day is set apart for the 
consideration of the nou-official resolutions. The president however explained to the 
committee that iii view of the special purpose for which the meeting was called it 
was not advisable that their attention he distracted by other matters. He suggested 
that if the Committee was agreeable the non -official resolutions given notice oi may 
not be taken up for consideration. The Committee accepted the suggestion and the 
non-official resolutions were dropped. Before the meeting dispersed Pandit Jawaharlal 
N^ru and Babu llajendra Prasad explained once again the deep significance and the 
far-reaching implications of the present crisis and the necessity for united action. 


Proceeding! of the Working Committee 

Wardha~-7th, to 11th. October, im 

Committee was held from October 7 to 11 at 


A meeting of the Working Commit 
Wardha. ShrT Rajendra Prasad presided. 


The members present were Guiana Abul Kalam Azad, Bris Barojinl Naidu, 
Jawaharlal Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jamnalal Bajm Fattabhi Sitaramayya, 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desai. Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan, Bidhan Chaoara 
Roy, Bhimker Rao Deo, Prafulla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mebtab and J. B. 

Narendra Deo and Jaiprakuh Narain were present by spwial invitation. 
Maulvl Mufti Kifayatullah though invited could not be present owing to reasons 
of health. Gandhiii was present throughout the sittings of the Working Oommittee. 


(a) China Fund : Resolved that the money spent upon motor ambulance and 
other eqv^mente as medicine etc, in connection with the China Unit, be written off. 

(bi spanieh Relief Fund : Resolved that the sum of Rs. 323-5-3 standing to 
the or^t of this account be transferred to the China Aceount 
War SHnatlon 


The situation arising out of the European war was discussed and two fssolations 
dealing witii ‘War Oiisis' and ^Congress and ipeetions* were adopted to he placw 
before the meeting ^ the A. I. C. O. as officlu resolutions.— For the test of the 
Motions as thiT wen finally ps^ by the A. I. 0. 0. Bee p^ 830-282. 


The Oonstitationo jjf the Provinces of Gujexatk 
wen plaoed befon the Working Oommittee and appiffieed. 

N. W. F. F. 

The N. W. F. P* a G. had nMle a tide tiuti 

tan a group indde er tititilde tin OoagiMe 


ol.lhe 
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it or dflBcribe hlmidf by any other name than that of a Khndal Khidmatgar or 
Goagreuman. 'Hue rule wae sent for the aanotlon of the Working Oommlttoo. Tlie 
Committee gave the following decision in the matter 

The Working Committee considered the new rule framed by the Ikontl«r P. 
C. C. recommending the addition of a proviso to Article IV of udr ooostiltttk^ 
The Committee understand that the object of the proposed amendment is to iieiin 
uniformity of policj and practice among Congressmen in the ryoWnoe and to 
ensure conformity to disciprine. The Committee realise that the Fnratitr P. (X 01 
hsB to face peculiar difficulties in the carrying on of its work in view of ^e speebA 
circumstances prevailing in the province, and to prevent disruptive tendencies Iran 
developing. Such discipline and unity of effort are all the more necessary be- 
cause of the grave crisis that confronts the country and which necessitates full 
preparation for united action. 

'The Committee are of opinion that the object aimed at by the proposed 
amendment can be achieved by the P. C. 0. taking disciplinary action nunst any 
Congnessmen who commits a breach of the fundamental policy of the Oongress or 
who deliberately acts in auoh a way as to bring disoredlt on the Oongreee. The 
P. G. G. has power under the constitution to take such disoiplinaiy action. The 
proposed amendment to Article IV of the Provincial constitution will thus be un- 
necessary. 

The Committee expect all Congreasmen in the Province to help Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, the acknowledged and unrivalled leader of the Province, in the 
difficult task that confronts him. 

The organisation of the Khndal Khidmatgare ia Khan Abdul Gaffar Khea^ 
own creation and it has done signal service to the people of the provinoe under 
his leadership. In 1931, at Khan Sahab'a suggeauon, this organisation of non- 
violent volunteers became part of the Oongrees organisation. The 
Khidmatrars have ever since then been the volunteer organisation of the Oongiese 
in the Frontier Province undo: the supreme command of Khan Abdul Guiillhr 
Khan. Their function ia to serve the public and the Congress cause in the province 
and, if they are to reUdn their efficiency, they must remain under hia oommana 
and subject to hie discipline. Congressmen in the Frontier Province ehould not 
tom or associate themselvee with any volunteer organisation other than the Undai 
Khidmutgare. It ie open to the Khudai Khidmutgars to have a pledge for their 
members in keeping witn CongreeB policy,** 

Rajendra Fnead-31miah Correspondenee 

Following ie the full text of the oorreepondenoe that passed between the 
Gongreae President, and the Frraident of Muslim League, Mr. M. A. Jinnah 
wont the ohatgea levelled by the Muslim League agamet Congrees Provincial 
Government! in the matter of the treatmml^ the muslim minorities 

Praftdeaf’s LetUr to Mr. Jinnah~~5th. Octobor 


In the reB(dution of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Leagnei 
MBSM racently in Delhi, reference hae been made to Provincial Oovemmenta. 
It IB Bwed that Frovinoial Autoiomy in several Provinoee has result^ 
domi n ation af the Hindus over the Muslim mii^tiei whose Ufa apd 
iiovty, property and honour are iu danger, and even their religions righla 
m onltare are beiog asaeiled and annimlated even day unito me OoiSSi 
wernmente in rarions Provinces. Pandit Jawabarlal Ndiru has also informed m$ 
Iw Bi^ntioned this matter to him in the course of a recent oonversetioo. 

We feel that these charges are wholly unfounded and are based on miaap- 
jjrenenra and one-sided naorte that mirat baxe reached yon and the League, 
ine GovenaaentB oouoenied nave inqnirea into the matter whenever suoh ohaqpsi 


Mve beoi made and have denied them. On a previous oooesion we 


jeme other psreAi of g MmUat 
Aril lietoa dm WaddME 


ien dwmate lielBro dm K 
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**1 ftm leaving for Wardha to-day and shall be obliged to you if you will 
Band an early reply. I shall be in Wardha for about a week. 

Mr, Jinnah'8 Reply to Preeident-^th. October : — 

*'I am in receipt of your letter dated October 5, 1939. I beg to inform you 
that 1 have already plao^ the whole case before the Viceroy and the Qovernor- 
Ganeral and have requested him to take up the matter without delay as he and 
the Oovernors of the Provinces have been expressly authorised under the Oons- 
titution and are entrusted with the responsibility to protect the rights and the 
interests of the minorities. . „ „ , , ^ . .v 

"The matter is now under His Excellency s consideration and he is the pro- 
per authority to take such action and adopt such measures as would meet our re- 

a uirements and would restore complete sense of security and satisfaction amongst 
kie Hussalmans in those Provinces where the Congress Ministries are in charge 
of the administration. , , 

**10 these circumstances, I do not wish to discuss further the various state- 
menta made in your letter as it is unneemsary to do so, but I must say that some 
of (hem are wholly inaccurate. 


NOTES— Gandhi Jayantl 


Gandhiji's seventy-first birthday which fell on October 2, attracted more 
than usual attention and interest. His message of non-violence stood out in 
eonimicuous relief against the tragic background of a destructive war going on 
in Europe. 

The country celebrated the event as usual by devoting a whole fortnight to 
the promotion of such activities as are dear to Gandhiji, the chief being the 
propaganda and sMe of khadi. Workers everywhere strove to dispose ot large 
stocks of Uiadi. The birthday celebrations were also marked by public meetings 
held all over the country where the significance of Gandhiji’s life, message and 
philosophy were explained to the public and congratulatory resolutions passed. 
Ifany papers issued special Gandhi Jayanti numbers. Many others puDlisbed 
articles dealing with his life and work. 

Sir BarvapaUi Badhakrishnan, Vice-Ohancellor of the Hindu University, Benares 
presented to Mahatma Gandhi on his birthday a memorial volume entitled 'Essays 
and Reflections on Mahatma Gandhi'. The volume is a collection of tributes from 
eminent persons in all spheres of life and from all parts of the world. 

Mahatmaji received congratulatory messages from individuals and associations 
over the world, wishing him health and long life and praying for the suecess of 
his message of non-violence, peace and goodwill. 


All India States' Peoples’ Conterenee 
Wak and Indian Btateb 

Hie Btanding Committee of the All-India States’ Peoples’ Conference issued 
the following statement on October 4, 'at Wardha: 

"The Standing Committee of the States’ Peoples’ Conferenoe have met at a time 
of grave crisis in the world, when war rages in Europe and the people of India have 
to take vital decisions ot the gravest import to thelT future. This future will 
neoeasarily comprise the Sta^ and even in the preseot the crisis is haviu its 
direot-reperouMioni in the Indian States. The Committee desire to aosoeiate tbem- 
aelves fuly with the statoent issyed by the Workbig Committee of the Indian 
National Congren on September 14, 19,w, and with the resolutioa of the AU India 
Congress CommittM on the War Crisis passed on October KX 1939. Bmeving, 
aa they do, in the unity of India and a common freedom for afl mie 
ImUan pacmei th^ jeoora their de^ eatiefaciion that the Odngreao hasL at 
this oriaoal jonctava oiven powerful voice to the demand dT the Indian 
people for d^oorattl ne^m. In this freedom to come the people of the Statea 
must Jto ei^ual aharm m the^ must be prepued to ahouhlar equid reaponsihlBte 
^1-1 « Naif ’ ~ ^ 


The immediate 
Western alliea have 


eanae d 


ww b Europe wee Nad aggnsdon and tim 

illiea have prodeiqifd thatj^ are fighting in the eeuae of demnomey. 

b-uTfiiu 

iil^ to osoutdop ooWdo B«apotBdawMi«llyt»]Mlh IloBlaifiv 
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Committee therefore aeeooiate them eel voi with the reqneet made by the National 
Congreee to the British Oovernment for a full and unequivocal ■tatement of Briti^'i 
war and peace aims. These aims should be applicable to the people of the Indian 
States also, who live under an autocratic system which is more reaotionai? than 
even the Nazi regime against which Britain is lighting. As the Congress WorUng 
Committee has stated, "the British Government in India is more responsible for 
this autocracy than even the Rulers themselves, as has been made painfully 
evident during the past year.” To support this system in India is the very 
negation of democracy and all that Great Britain is said to stand for in the war. 

Many of the Rulers of Indian RUitee have offered their services and resources 
to Great Britain for the prosecution of the war and have expressed their support 
to the cause of democracy in Europe. It is incongruous in the extreme that 
such professions should be made while undiluted autocracy prevails ,in the States. 
The rulers have not in any way sought to consult their people before offering 
the resources of their States or committing themselves to the war. The Standing 
Committee, speaking on behalf of the p^le of the Indian States, cannot accept 
this commitment, or agree to this continuation of autocracy in the States because 
war has broken out in Europe. 

The Committee notes that the war has already been used for the purpose of 
introducing new and stringent repressive measures and putting an endf to civil 
liberty in many of the States. In some States, promised reforms in the edministra- 
tiou have been deliberately postponed because of the war. A war. ostensibly for 
democracy, is thus resulting in greater autocracy and lepression in the States and 
in Bloppiug all advance. The people of the States express their strongest protest 
Hgamst this and are wholly unable to give their support to the war under these 
conditions. They may have to resist impositions forced down upon them. 

In the opinion of the Standing Committee the question of introducing 
democratic institutions in the States is of urgent and vital importance^ so that 
the people of the States might take their proper place in the shs^g of a free 
and independent India and in the new world older to come. The committee 
therefore invite the various Rulers to declare that they accept the objective of 
full responsible government in their States and undertake to give effect to it, in 
the largest possible measure, in the immediate future. The new lepreoaive legislitioQ 
should be suspended and civil liberty allowed. India may be legally at war 
but there are no war conditions anywhere near India and certainly not in the 
States which can justify the application of extreme measures of repression. 

The Standing Ooinmittee desire to make it clear that the Rulers can expect 
no co-operation from the people unless these fundamental changea are made and 
the rovemanoe of the States is carried on with popular consent and through 
popular representatives. 

The Oommittee send their greetings to the peoples of many States who an 
carding on, with courage and fortitude, their struggle for demoorauo freedom and 
civil Hberty. This struggle must inevitably become a part of the larger etruggk 
for Indian freedom and for that the people should prepare. 


Indian Statea and tiie WofUiif Commitlea 
The Standing Committee of the All India States’ Peoples’ Oonferenoe adopted 
^^winji resolution at Wardha on (^tober 10, 19^. 

. . ^Tbe Standing Committee resolves that in view of the Ludhiana Beadlution 
y,*b e All India Stafos’ Peoplea* Conference, in the matter ol closer nlationsUp 
the Standing Committee and the Working Oommittee of the OongTesi, 




ought be given to that r^ution.” 

The Lndhiaaa Resolution referred to U ss follows : 


*^0Me Qutying on this atmgi^ and expfsssas its solidarity #itli them. 

Oonderenee further dashes to expr em its appreciation of Ita 
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offered must be pui|;ed of all violenoe and to remind them of tiie pledget total to 
this effect as early aa 1921 during the Congreas aeaaion at Ahmedihad and repeated 
on many aubaequent occaaiona,’' 

Inatmetlona to lllnistriaa and LegialatlTe Partleo 

The Parliamentary Sul«Committee with the approval of the Worlditg Ohguni* 
ttoe issued the following instructions for the guidance of Miniatritso and Oonjgreia 
parties in the Congress provinoea 

“The resolution of the Working Committee calls upon Oonness Provincial 
Governments to tender their resignation. These resignations should be given after 
the Assembly meetings which have been convened lor the purpose of discussing 
such urgent business aa may be pending but it is expected that reaignationa will be 
tendered by October 31, 1939. 

“The Central Provinces and Orissa Assemblies have been convened to meet at 
the beginning of November and the Provincial Governments in these provinces will 
remain in office till after this meeting. 

“Speakers and Deputy-Speakers and members of the Assemblies, Presidents and 
members of the Councils are expected to retain their offices and seato. Ministers 
and Parliamentary Secretaries are the only persons who are at present expected to 
resign. 

“With regard to the resolution to be moved in the Assemblies on war aims, 
suitable amendments should be made in view of the new developments.” 

Charges Against Shii D. P. Mtora 

The President informed the Committee that two of the Congress members of 
the G. P. Aasembly out of the 12 who had brought ohargea against Sri D. P. Miara 
have apologised and the rest had yet done nothing In the matter. Xhe Committee 
decided that the 10 members who had not yet apologised to Sri Mlsra diould be 
asked to do so by the end of October. If. however, they failed in this, suitable 
action be taken against them. The President was to write to them in thia 
connection. 

The ConsUtntioB of the Bombay P. C. C. 

The Provincial Constitution of Bombay waa placed before the Committee and 
sanctioned. 


Proceeding! of the Working Committee 

Allahabad^JBtk. to M8rd, November 1989. 

A meeting of the Working Committee waa held at Allahabad from Novonber 
19 to 23, 1939. Shri Baiendra Prasad presided. 

The members present were Maulana Abul Kalam Asad, Bhris Barojinl Naido, 
^^^^erlsl Nehru, Vallabhbhai Patel, Jaiiamdoa Daulatram. Bbulanh^ Desai, 
Pattabhi Bitarammayya, Khan Abdul OafBir Khan, Bidhan Ohanan Boy, Bhankerroo 
Deo, l^ulla Ohanora Ghoeb, Harekriahana Md&tab and J. B. Kripalani. 

Bhria C. Bajogopalacbariar and G. B, Pant were present by ipkM invitation. 
Gandhiji paiticipated in the diaeuasions throughout the seaaioii. 


Poittleal Sttaatioa eNoted by War 

Oommittee diseuaaed the politioal utuation in India created by the war 
tosignation of Congress Mmiatries end passed the following rewlutloo 
The Working Oommittee have noted with pleasnre the response of the oonntry 
to the policy enunciated by them in reeard to the war crisis in Enrope and Ita 
vvpeieuMons in India. This policy, bsaed on numerous declarations of the Oonnesb, 
wu laM down in the statement issued by iJm Oommittee on September 14, rMl, 
ana aubaeqnent events have amply justiffM its wisdom and exp^ienca The cornea 
w and the poUoy pureiiea by the BrHiah and French Governmental and. in 


par^lar, die dadaratlMi made on behalf of the Bidtiah Government in iSKani to 
am to demonstrate that the pieeent war, llta the world war of 2914:^18^ ia 



silHd to 


m tor a 

imparialisDl and in pmBeiilarJ 
Hhm lima aanUl only ba — ^ 
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they included the elimination of imperialism and the treatment of India aa an 
indefiendait nation whose policy would be guided in accordance with the wishes of 
her people. The answer to this demand has been entirely unsatisfactory and an 
attempt has been made on behalf of the British Government to create misunder- 
standings and to be-fog the main and moral issue. In justiftcation of this refusal to 
make a declaration in terms of tho Working Committee’s resolution, communal picas 
have been advanced and the rights of minorities and of the Princes pleaded as a 
barrier to India’s freedom. The Committee wish to declare with all emphasis that 
no communal considerations arise in meeting the demand of Congress, and the 
minorities, whatever their other differences might be. do not oppose India’s richt to 
freedom and independence. The Princes are represented by, and are the emblems 
of, the Paramount Power of India. In the end it will be the people of the Indian 
Btates who will determine what part they will take in a free India, though the 
British Government has consistently ignored their wishes in a matter which vitally 
affects them. In any event the wishes of those who may oppose India’s indepen- 
dence are, and must be, irrelevant to the declaration of the British Government’s 
intentions. The Committee can only interpret this attempt to avoid a statement of 
war aims and Indian freedom, by taking shelter under irrelevant issues, as a desire 
to maintain imperialist domiuation in India in alliance with the reactionary elements 
in the country. 


The Congress has looked upon the war crisis and the problems it raises as 
essentially a moral issue, and has not sought to profit by it in any spirit of barga- 
ining. The moral and dominant issue of war aims and India’s fie^om has to bo 
settled satisfactorily before any other subsidiary question can be considered. 
In no event can the Congress accept the responsibility of government, even in the 
transitional period, without real power being given to I’opular rwresontatives. The 
Working Committee therefore approve of and endorse the reply dated November 4, 
19^ sent by the Congress President to the Viceroy. 

The Committee wish to declare again that the recognition of India’s indepen- 
dence and of the right of her people to frame their constitution through a Consti* 
tnent Assembly, is essential in order to remove the taint of imperialism from 
Britain's policy and to enable the Congress to consider further co-operation. They 
hold that a Constituent Assembly is the only democratic method of determining the 
constitution of a free country, and no one who believes in democracy and freedom 
can possibly take exception to it. The Working Committee believe too that the 
Constituent Assembly alone is the adequate instrument for solving the communal 
and other difficulties. This however does not mean that the Working Committee 
will relax their efforts for arriving at a solution of the communal problem. This 
Assembly can frame a constitution in which the rights of accepted minorities would 
be protected to dieir satisfaction, and in the event of some matters relating to 
minority rights not being mutually agreed to, they can be referred to arbitration. 
The Constituent Assembly should be dected on the basis of adult suffrue, existing 
separate electorates being retained for such minorities as desire them. The number 
of members in the Assembly should reflect their numerical strength. 


The declarations made on behalf of the British GKivernment bdng inadeq^te 
have comMlIed the Congress to dissociate itself from British policy ana war wort, 
and as a first step in non-co-operation, to bring about the resignation of all Congress 
Governments in the Provinces. That p<tiioy of noo-eo-operation continues and must 
oontinue unless the British Government revises its policy and scents the Oongrees 
contention. The Working Comndttee would, however, samlnd Congressmen that it is 
inherent in every form of Bstyagrsha that no wort is epared to achieve an hononr- 
able settiemeht with the opponent. While a Satysgrahi is ever ready lot % non- 
vioknt fight, If it has to come, be never rducea his effort for peace and always 
works for ita attainmont. 'fhe Working Committss will, thmsf^ contfaius to 
explm the tfiesns of sieving at an honourable ssttlement, even though the British 
Qovsrnmsnt has banged the door in the face of the Ctmgisss. The Oommittse most 
however reelat by the non-vi^t methods of the Oongreasi ell sttempte to eosroe 
the peofde of tnaia along natim whi^ are not of their onoioe and everything that 
Is sgidnst thp digaity sod nesdom of India. 

The Working Oomsslte appreeiale and mm plesaars at the seadfaiass 
nshibHsd by OongraassMS „iorJhe ItuBcfaiag of OM DiaoheSanea, fbenld this 
beeome nseeman. Bot CM DfoobetocM xequlm ^ miise iM 
army org^Mlor armed eonfliet ^ army is halplais udsas it tS3w Sli 
ipsafonsol dm tw wtkm and jEnosm how to uss itam Bo iSraii ava^oi BBi* 
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violent loldiers is ineffectivs unleM it underttaads and possesses tha esssDtIals 
of non-violence. The Working Committee desire to make it elear that tho tnia test 
of preparedness for Civil Disobedienee lies in Congressmen themselves spinning ai^ 
promoting the cause of khsdi to the exclusion of mill-dloth. and deeming it thrir 
duty to establish harmonv between ooipmunities bv personal acts of lervlee to those 
other than members of tneir own community, and individual Hindu Congfeiamiifn 
seekii^ occasion for fraternising with the Hariians as often as possible. 

(ingress organisations and Congressmen would therefore preparate for future 
action by promoting this programme. They should explain to the people the meseim 
and policy of the XlongTees and the implicationa of the Constituent ABsembly, 
which is the crux of the Congress programme for the future. 

CongreeaiBen in Govt. Committees and Dept, la Coagrese Prov|Beee 
The following decision was taken 

In connection with the position of Congressmen in the Committees appointed 
by the Congress Governments, and the Congressmen engaged in executive work in 
departments like the rural reoonatruotion and prohibition, It was decided that they 
were to continue to function if no effort was made to change their statns and if 
nothing was done that was repugnant to their sense of nationu sdf-respeot. 

Bengal Dispute 

The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have received complaints against certain acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive and obtained explanations regarding 
the same from the Executive of the Province. The Working Committee have idso 
considered the resolutions passed by the Executive Council of the Bengal Provindal 
Congress Committee at its meeting held on the 30tli October, 19^. The 
Working Committee have once again to note with regret that the tone and temper 
of some of these resolutions are highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming a 
provincial committee in its relationa to the Working Committee and to record the 
warning that if persisted in, the Working Committee will feel compelled to take 
notice of the same. 

In particular the Working Committee record their decisions as follows 
1. (a) The Working Committee note that the Executive Council have not 
following Beotions 38 and 39 of the Bengal Provincial Congroes Committee 
institution requiring that the Treasurer sb^l be ia charge of the funds of the 
i°eei Provincial Congress Committee and that all money realised for the Bwgal 
P. 0. 0. shall be deposited in the bank through the TreaBurer and all withdrawals 
shall be mdde by cheques issued under the joint aignaturea of the Preeident or 
B^retary and the Treasurer, and that Gie Bwretary may keep with him upto Ra. 
lUO as imprest cash. Attention having been drawn to thia eerioua breach of the 
institution the Working Committee are now informed by the Secretary of B. P. 0. 
U that an account has recently been opened with a bank. The Committee ^leot 
i^t the sectipne of the Provincial Constitution in lenxd to funds and expenditure 
should be stiiotly oomplied with. The Committee would take eerioua nodM of any 
non-com{diance. 

(b) The Secretary of the B. P. O. C. is required to submit without delay to 
we A. I. 0. C. Office oopiea of the Audit report made by the auditor appoinM by 
we Bengal Provinoid Congrees Committee under Section 40 of the ConatitalloB 
for tba itm 1937 ud lea 
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fundi iA ihe Bengal Proyincial Oongreis Committee but of all other ipeeial fund 
or fund* earmarked for particular purpoiee to be imbureed hj the Provinoial Oon* 
greM Committee or its Executive Council or any of its Executive oflfice bearers. In 
narUcular the auditor will audit the accounts of the funds raised out of contribu- 
nons by the members of Legislatures under Resolution No. 3 dated August 14-17, 
1037 and kept in custody of the Leader of the Congress Party in the Provincial 
Legislature. The Leader of the Congress party is requested to place all accounts, 
vouchers and other papers before the auditor for audit and to furnish explanations 
and give such other assistance in the audit as may be required by the auditor. 

(2) The Working Committee note that in spite of the resolution passed by 
it at Wardha at its meeting held on September 8 to 15. 1939. calling upon the 
Leader of the Congress Legislative Party to transfer the fund created from the 
omtiibutions of the Congress members of the Legislature, which had been pub- 
lished in the Congress Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25, 1939 at page 4, the 
Executive Council at its meeting on October 30, 1939, passed a resolution requesting 
the Leader of the Party to hand over the fund to the B. P. C. G. to be utilised by 
it. Further it is to be regretted that the Executive Council passed tliie resolution 
although it was aware that the fund was held by the Leader on bdialf of ^e All 
India Congress Committee to whom it belonged in terms of the resolution of the 
Working Committee dated August 14—17, 1037 creating the fund subject to the 
limitation that it should be spent by the A. I. C. 0. within the Province. The 
Committee is however informed that the fund is still in possession of the Leader 
and has not yet been transferred to the B. P. C. C. as desired by the Executive 
Council or to Maulana A. E. Azad as decided by the Working Committee. The 
Working Committee request the Leader of the Party to transfer it without any 
furthtf delay to Maulana A. K. Azad in terms of the resolution of the Working 
Committee referred to above. 


(3) The Working Committee disimprove of the resolution of the Executive 
Gounml relating to the Election Tribunal. It is unnecessarv in the opinion of the 
Committee to r^eat the reasons which compelled it to declare the election of the 
Provincial Election Tribunal by the Executive Council null and void and which 
were fully stated by the President in his judgment dated July 17, 1939 published 
in Bulleun No. 4 (uted September 7, 1939. It is equally unnecessary to restate the 
circumstances in which the Working Committee was constrained to appoint the 
Provincial Election Tribunal on account of the Inability or unwillingness of the 
E^uUve Council or its Beoretair to suggest suitable persons and which are fully 
Btat^ in the resolution of the Working Committee dated September 8 to 15. 19w 
and published at pi^ 5 of the Bulletin No. 5 dated September 25. 1939* 

The Working Committee appointed persons whom it considers to be uncon- 
nected with any party and who by reason of their detached position are able to 
deal with disputes in an impartial manner. The Committee has no reason to agree 
with the view expressed by the Executive Council in the resolution referrsa to 
above. 


In view of the fact that definite rules had not been framed for the guidance 
of the Eleorion Tribunal some amount of overlapping of jnrisdlotion was ineritable. 
But Committee note with regret that even in cases of su^ overlapping there 
was no jostifloation for the Secret^ oi the B. P. 0. C. to issue ordfiM and publish 
them in the Press countermanding the ocdezi or decisions of the Tribund. In 
ptfUeular the Working Committee wholly disapprove of the action of the SaoiOtary 
& eonntermanding the interim order of the Provinoial iSeetian Tribunal regarding 
oertain diinutes abput Bajahahi district and directiDg the subordinate Committee 
thtongh the Ptees to aot in contravention of the onum of the Tribunal. Xt is all 
the more regrettable that Seontary has not withdrawn his orito even liter the 
de^km ollbe Tribunal. The Working Committee declares that the orders nf the 
have so validity md calls u^n him to formally withdraw the aalne and 
pSliab the tot ^ su^ withdrawal in the Press. 

The yrWng Oommit|M note that rules have now been framed under which 
to Tribunal wUlwork and tbcN rolel have been coniAdeced few the OOmmi^ 
after hearing Sit. Advooa;^ who had been dsmttsd 

to FreltoSi ot the 0. C with full autMty So xfpratot |bst Opitotom. 
The roles Sresenolio^aspsraeparate note. ^ : 

Morw tot roles have 


^OosHDittNdheiOtthid felt eontondto 
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offioe-beaien to the Election Tribonel in their work end their ordere whether ftael 
or ad interim be carried out by all OongreMxnen and Oongreu Committeea in 
Bengal including the Provincial Oo^reas Committee and ita Executive Oounoil 
and all office-bearere of the Oongreae Committeea. 

Dlaelplliiary Aetion— Sbrla Kedar; Jakatdar and Snbedar (C. P. Aeaembly) 

The following reeolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence that baa paaaed 
between the President and Briyuta T. J. Kedar, Jakatdar and Bubedar. memben 
of the Tjegislative Assembly of the Central Provinces and Berar. In the opinion 
of the Committee there is no justification for non-compliance with the order of 
the above mentioned members and the Committee has no option but to take dis- 
ciplinary action against them. The Committee accordingly decide that thb said Briyuts 
Kedar, Jakatdar and Bubedar be debarred from becoming a primary member of 
the ('ongress for one year. Thev are further disqualified fitim nolding any ezeou- 
iive office or membership of any elective body in the Congress organisation and 
from being members of legislative or municipal or local body on behalf of the 
Congress for a period of three years. 

OfUee-Bearera, Delhi P. C. C. 

Ifemonatratton of July 9 
The following resolution was passed 

The Working Committee have considered the correspondence and the explana- 
tion received from the Secretary of the Delhi Provincial Congress Committee. The 
Committee consider the action of Lala Bhaukerlal, President and Maulana l^ooruddin 
Bihari, Vice President and Bardar Bahai Singh, Secretary of the Delhi Provincial 
Congress Committee in taking part in the meeting held on July 9, 1039, for 
demonstrating against certain resolutions of the All India Congress CommittM as 
entirely wrong and unworthy of responsible office-bearers in the Congress organisa- 
tion and condemns the same. In view, however, of the time that hM elapsed since 
the offence was cemmitted, the Committee consider it unnecessary to take any 
further action in the matter. 


Utkal P. C.C. 


Working Comn^ttee. 

Annual Session Eleetion Time Table 

, The following time table for different elections in connection with ’.the next 
•ession of the Congress wass passed 

1. Congress Besslon— Jrd Week of March, 1940. 

2. Aunouncement of President’s election— February 18, 1940. 

1^0 ^ Delegates to elect President and A. 1. C. C. members— Pshruary 

4. ^vincial nominations upto— February 4, 1940. 

O' Election of Delegatee upto— •/bnuory 98, 1940. 

k. L C. C. CirenlarB, Allahabad 

following oiroulars was issued by the General Secretary to all Fltovlnoial 
Congresa Oommittaea on different dates 
J. AUahahad—M7th, November 1939 

I am, sending you herewith the resolution on the present political eitaatioh 
■bd by the last meethig of the Working Committee held at Allahabad. 

.. ^ou will find that the operative part of the resolution lays stress upon 
we oonstructive programme which akme can prepare the country for a movemeot 
I Buooess of the oonstnictive programme ii tl» measure of our 

for the fight for freedom which has got to be waged in aqoqidMoe 
the teaditUmal policy of the Oongreae. You will find that ti 


^ teaditUmal policy ed the Oongreae. You will find t^ tim Workii^ 
wd ftrees on the neoesaitj of sp^ning to opngieMmeB 
m ^ effective substitution of all mill cloth foreign or Indian by Khadi. 

‘I resolution rigbtity emphstlMs tto g^at need at the present Jnneton of 
gfetud BBod^ between the MnSt oornmnnitles end olaasw ol m 
Hioffa-Xunin Unity it the oymbol of this lafger end man eottoctem 


* * ^ 
intansl 
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unltT. Experience has taught ua that this unity can best be achieved by constant 
service of one community to the memben of the other community in neighbourly 
love. The responsibility of the major communities in this respect is great. 

Untouchability is a standing blot on our national life. Those who want 
Justice to be done to them must render it in the same measure to those who 
are suffering from injustice at their hands. This will also prove to the world 
that ours is a moral struggle. 

The resolution also lays stress upon the calling of the Constituent Assembly, 
not only for the purpose of framing our constitution by the most democratic device, 
that is, the will of the people of India, but as a powerful solvent of the vexed 
question of communal unity. In this connection I would invite the attention of 
your committee to an articie in the latest issue of ‘Harijan’ entitled, "The only way." 

Out War aims, the constructive programme and the idea of the Constituent 
Assembly must be ^pulansed throughout the length and breadth of the country. 
All this is not civil disobedience but a necessary preparation for the coming 
struggle. A soldier has got to be ever ready. But he can fight ^nly when the 
word of command is given. Therefore Congressmen and Congress women should 
keep tile strictest vigilance over their words and actions lest they fire the fateful 
shot before the word is given by the generalissimo. Every hasty action instead of 
bringing the struggle uearor will only postpone it and those wno are eager to join 
the lust fight should show the utmost restraint and discipline during this peiiod 
of waiting. 

You will please keep this office informed about that progress of the work en- 
trusted to Congressmen and Congress Committees by the resolution. You will lot 
us have an idea of the machinery that you propose creating for this purpose. 

Viceroy’s Letter to President ft Gaadhl 

Following correspondence passed between the Congress President and H. H. 
the Viceroy Dated New Delhi^Snd. November JD39* 

Yon will remember that I agreed during our conversation yesterday to let you 
have in concrete form the position which 1 put to you and the other gentlemen 
who were present at the meeting, emphasising that I did so with a genuine desire 
to helj^ a desire fully shared by his Majesty’s Government. 

The proposition which I invited you and the other gentlemen present to 
consider as leaders of the Congress ana Muslim League, was that, given the great 
importance of ensuring harmonious working at the centre, you should antw upon 
discussions between yourselves with a view to discovering whether you could leach 
a basis of agreement between yourselves in the provincial field, consequent on which 
you could let me have proposals which would result in representatives of your two 
organisations immediatdy par ticipating in the Central Government as inemberB 
of my Executive Council. I brought out, too, that iu my judgment it ought not 
to be necessary absolutely to resolve every detail of such differences as may exist 
in the provinaes. What was required, as was remarked in the course of tne die- 
ouBsion, was a degree of agreement in respect of the provinces, such as to make it 
posaible for my visitors and the organisations which they represented to put for- 
ward a scheme which could be eonsidered for the centre. 

I added, in regard to any arrangement at the centre Firstly, that (me would 
hope that it might be found practioimle to include also one or pcesibly more re- 
preaentatives of other important groupi, and that was a queetion on which I 
ahoold value your advice when we came to grapple with details. Seco ndly, that 
the arrangement which I invited you to consiaer tor the centre wonla m an ad hoc 
arranjsement for tiie period of war and would be quite diatinct from mnoh wider 
uuestmn of oonatitutional reform at the end of the war. And I mentioned that on 
toe last point my declaration had set out the position of his Majesty*! GovammeDt. 
I attach a copy of extracts from that deoUwratioo, wMch 1 brought to the notice 
of the meeting yeetesday. Thirdly, that the position of anyone appointed to my 
Executive Council u a member of a political party would be identicM in nrivllegee 
and in obllgatiooi with that of the exiating members of my OounoU. Fourthly! 
that the arrangement would be witUn the general scheme of the esieting Is^; 
It wonld admittedly he Inevitably a make-Bfaiit arrangement for the daxatlon of 
the campaign, \ 

I brought out that what was nqitfred now. U we oonld get a wprkabto aohrme 
toget^ waa to put It Into operation with ae^Ttie ddfa aa pomk psiidto tb^ 
man anssoX review of the whole oonstitatioiiai poiSioni which hie WW * 
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GoTernment have expieated theii leadineu to undertake after the oonolunioo of 
the hostilities. 

1 think the above makes the position clear. Let me in conclusion repeat that 
HR I said yesterday, I am at any time at your disposal or that of me other 
gentleman who attended our meeting, whether jointly or singly, to give any 
aBsistance in my power in reaching conclusions on these most important mgtters. 
I feel certain, as I said yesterday, that the suggestion 1 have put to you, reffeoting 
BR Uiey do a very real and substantial evidence of the anxiety of his Majesty's 
Government to reach a complete understanding, will receive full and sympathetic 
consideration from you. 

Extracts from Viecroy^s Declaration : Hia Excellency the Viceroy attached the 
following to hia letter to the leaders : — 

I stated in the declaration of October 18, 1039 : His Majesty’s Government 
leco^'niBe that when the time comes to resume consideration ot nie plan for the 
In luxe federal Ooveriimont of India and of the plan destined to give effect to the 
(ibRiirances given in Parliament by the late Becietary of btate, it will be neceBeai7 to 
rrcoiiBider, in the light of the then oircumstantcs, to uhat extent the details of the 
plan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate ; and 1 am authorised now by 
Hib Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war .they will be very 
willing to enter inco consultation with the lepresentatives of the Several communi- 
tu'R, ])urtieB and interests in India and with the Indian riintes, with a view to secu- 
ring their aid and co-operation in framing such modifications as may seem desirable. 

I added : I have, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of Dis Majesty’s Government is, as is stated in the Instrument of 
Instructions to the Governor-General, to further the partnership between India and 
the United Kingdom within the empire, to the end that India may attain her due 
place among the great Dominions. The scheme of government embodied in the Act 
of 1035 was designed as an essential stage in that process. But 1 have made clear 
in what 1 have just said tihat His Majesty’s Government will, at the end of the war. 
be prepared to regard the scheme ol the Act as open to modification in the light 
of Indian views. And I would make it clear, too, that it will be their object, as at 
all times in the past it has been, to spare no pains to further agreement, by any 
means in their power, in the hope of contributing to ordered and harmonious 
progress of India towards her goal. 

1 remarked finally, speaking of the demands of the minorities for an assurance 
mat full weight would be given to their views and interests. It is unthinkable 
that we should now procem to plan afresh or modify in any respect any important 
part of India’s future constitution without again taking counsel with those who have, 
m the recent past, been closely associate in a like task with His Majesty’s 
Government and with Parliament. 


Frealdent’s Reply to Tieeroy— dvd. Nov, 1989 
I thank yon for your letter of Nov. 2 embodying in a concrete form the 
pr^osition which you placed before us when we saw you on Nov. 1. My colleagues 
ud I have given our earnest consideration to it. We have had also the advantage of 
full talks with Mr. Jinnah but we find ourselves unable to vary the answer we 

S ive you during the interview. At the outset I would like to say that both 
andhiii and I missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue 
raised m the Congress about the oluification of the war aims without which U is 
{mpossibie for the Congress to consider any enbeidlary proposal. The present erisls 
bas arisen owing to the outbreak of war in Europe ana the action of the British 
Goyemment in oeelarin^ India a bdligerent country without the consent of the 
Indian pwple. This crius is entirely poBtioal and is not related to the coi 
}BBuein uma. It raises vital otiestiMS id togaxd to the war aims of the 
Government and the position td India in nlaSoa to them. 

The Oongxess Working Conuittoe, as m fve awara iamed a lengthy 
' Beptoaber 14 in whi^ they invitod ^ British Government to li^clsn th^ 


a^ in partloali^^w tfacae jtai We going 
ven eet to in the nreaent. It was lurtbev stated 
ivethe right of seiltoetefmiiiallon by fsaming their own. 
ynMitaat iamSa Mkont 

A. 1, 0. Cl 
t to be 


_ India and to be 
Indian neone mnei 
mtitationSeonSh ik 
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be declared an iodepeodent nation and preeent plication ahonid be {iren to tbU 
status at present to the largest possible extent. Ine committee further added that 
Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity, and the full recognition 
and protection of the rights of all minorities. Subsequent to this the policy of the 
British Government was declared in the Viceregal statement, extracts from which 
you have been good enough to send me. This statement was considered by the 
Congress Working Committee soon after and the committee expressed their opinion 
that it was unfortunate and wholly unsatisfactory. 

As a consequence of this they felt compelled to declare that they were unable 
to give any support to Great Britain and to call upon the provincial Government in 
provinces where the Congress is in a majority to tender their resignations. It is 
worthy of note that the Viceregal declaration of the British policy met with the 
disapproval of on overwhelming body of opinion in India even outside the Congress. 
The subsequent statements made on behalf of the British Government in Parliament 
hod not mode any essential difference to tho policy outlined in the Viceregal state- 
ment and as you have rightly pointed out that that policy is still gos^emra by the 
extracts from it that you have kindly sent us. 

I am afraid it is quite impossible for us to accept this policy or consider an} 
step to further co-operation unless the policy of the British Government is msde 
clear in a declaration on the lines suggested by the Congress. It has pained us to 
find the communal questions being dragged in this connection. It has clouded the 
main issue. It has been repeatedly said on behalf of the Congress that it is our 
earnest desire to settle all points of communal controversy by agreement and we 
propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out that this 
question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of Indian freedom 
os Buggeated above. 


Such a declaration applies to the whole of India and not to any particular 
community and the Constituent Assembly which will frame India’s constitution 


will be formed on the widest possible basis of franchise and by agreement in regard 
to communal representation. We are all agreed that there must be full protection of 
minority rights and interests and this protection should be by agreement between 
the porues concerned. The British Government in taking and sharing the burden 
bos, in our opinion, made a settlement of the question much more difficult than it 
ohould have been. It should allay all real anxiety on the part of the British 
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of your Excellency on behalf of hie Majeety’e Government, was not eatleleotory 
and required further clarification and aesurances, and also without prejudice to 
the demand of the Gongreee for a declaration as adumbrated in the resolution oi 
the A. I. G. G. on October 10, 1930. 

In consequence, 1 met the leaders of the Gongress. I was informed by them 
finally that they had come to the conclusion that they could not dlseasi any 
q^uestion with regard to matters referred to in your letter of Not. 2, relating to 
the provincial field or to the centre, until the British Government had oom^ied 
with their demand as embodied in the resolution of the A. 1 . G. G. Hence, these 
two questions were not further discussed. 


Viceroy's Broadeast Declaration 

The Viceroy broadcast the following statement before releasing the foregoing 
corrcyaondence : 

It is with profound regret that I have to announce that the conversations 
which, at my instance, had been inaugurated between the representatives of the 
Congress and the Muslim League have so far not achieved what I had hoped. The 
country is entitled to kuow, in a matter of such moment and at a time of such 
gravity, what was the nature of the proposition which 1 invited my friends in 
those two organisations to consider. I shall tomorrow publish correspondence 
whuh will make the position perfectly clear. Let me onlv say that my object 
has been, in these discussions, to bring together the leaders of the great parties 
and to endeavour to secure, as a result of personal contact between them, and 
with what peiBonal assistance I could myself give, that measure of agreement in 
the provinces which, in their view, would enable them to put forwira proposalB 
for a constructive advance at the centre for the period of tbs war, such as would 
be represented by some expansion of the Governor-General’s Executive Gouneil and 
by the inclusion in it of political leaders. 


My declaration of Oct. 18 contemplated a consultative group. It offered an 
arrangement relatively so limited as that group only because of marked divergences 
of view between the great communities, divergences the existence of whion held 
out no h^ of harmonious working at the centre on the basis of joint metnbership 
of my Executive Council at a time when harmonious working was of first 
importance. Nevertheless, I am persuaded that that group holds out great 
possibilities for the future— possibilities, 1 feel sure, greater than are commonly 
realized. 

I need not say that it is a profound disappointment to me, after so much 
enuMvour on the part of his Majesty’s Government on the part of those leaders 
with whom 1 have confeired and of their friends, as well as on mv own part, 
that we have no more to show and that in so many provinces we should be left 
with no choice but to use the emergency provisions inserted for that purpose in 
the Government of India Act As for those provisions, let me emphasize that 
wey are an expedient and not a sanctitm. My own strong feeling in r^ard to 
tiieii use I cannot better convey than by a paraphrase of the quotation that appears 
m Arabic characters upon the great gateway at Fatebpur Bikri. That quotation 
Mys, 'Life is a bridge— a bridge that you riiall pass over. You shall not build 
your house upon it.’ 

Nor, in the wider field, do I picoose to take this disappointment u final, 
?! efibrts I am maUug to oring about a friendly adjustment or 

me dWerenoes in this country to the end that we can continue to co-operate oVit 
^ achievement of our common objectives. Differences and difficulties sudi as 
moie which now thcealen to retard— even reverse— the course of oonstitutienal 
develraasent in India and the earlieet attainment of the common g^ will 
not msH]n^ spontaneoudy, nor will they be conjured away by any refusal to 
poogniM fiieir emdenoe. They will be rceolved only I 7 negotiations, eanlod out 
in a sjarit of mutual aoeommodation and trust and with a firm resotve to eneoeefi. 
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NOTES 

The reeolatlon on War-Crlele in Prorinelal AMemblles 

The following resolution was moved by Premiers in the Provincial Assemblies 
of Madras. Central Provinces, Bihar, U. P., Bombay, Orissa and North West 
Frontier Province : 

'^e Assembly regrets that the British Government have made India a 
participant in the war between Great Britain and Germany without the consent of 
the ^ple of India and have further in complete disregaid of Indian opinion 
passed laws and adopted measures curtailing the powers and activities of the 
Provincial Governments. 

‘‘This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
of India and through them to the British Government that in consonance with 
the avowed aims of the present war, it is essential in order to secure the co- 
operation of the Indian people that the piinciples of democracy with effective 
Bue-guards for the Muslim and other minorities be applied to India and her 
policy be guided by her people ; and that India should be regarded as an 
mdependent nation entitled to fiame her own constitution and furthei that suitable 
action should be taken in so far as it is possible in the immediate present to give 
effect to that principle in regard to present governance of India. 

'*Thie Assembly regrets that the situation in India has not been rightly 
understood by his Majesty’s Government when authonsing the statement that has 
been made on their behalf in regard to India, and in view of this failure of the 
British Government to meet India’s demand this Assembly is of opinion that 
the Government cannot associate itself with British policy.” 

The Premiers explained at length the implications of the resolutions in the 
light of the resolutions passed by the Working Committee from time to time since 
tJm outbreak of the war in EuroM and the crisis aiising theiefrom in India. The 
amendment proposed by the Muslim League party was rejected by the Assemblies. 

The Muslim League amendment was as follows 

"This Assembly recommends to the Government to convey to the Government 
d India and through them to Hie Majesty’s Government that they should when 
considering the question of India’s constitution either during the duration of the 
war or utter it is concluded, bear in mind that the democratic parliamentary 
system of Government under the present constitution has fail^. being utterly 
unsulted to the condition and genius of the people and, therefore, apart from 
the Government of India Act of 1935. the entire problem of India’s 
future constitution should be wholly reviewed and revised de novo and that the 
Briti^ Government should not make any commitment in principle or otherwise 
without thfi approval and consent of the All India Muslim League, whi^ alone 
repnsents, and can speak, on behalf of the Mussalmans of India, as well as without 
the consent of all important minorities and interests.” 

The resolution as orimnally moved, was passed by large majorities in the seven 
provinces. In U. P. and 0. F. Assemblies it was passed with slight amendments 
whifih wero accepted by the Congress party. 

Gandhi’s Artldr-1. The Next Step 

The folUming articU by Oandhiji appeared in (he *ffarijan* DaUd 90th, 
0etcUr 1990 


I have never felt the weight of respansibility as heavily as I do today in 
oonneotion wilfr the present impasse with the British Government. The resignatioa 
Cwgress ministries was a necessity. But the nest step is by no means dear. 
Oon g res s men seem to be ev^ting a nig movn Some correspondents tdi me. if I 
only the oatt^ there win be an Inoia^^wide reeponse sueh aa has never been 
msoe Ddote. And they assin^me that the peojfde inll remain non*>violent. Beyond 
their assurance I have no other proof in soppeirt of their statement. 1 have proof 
in my own poesesaioB to the oontimn. These columns have contained some or that 
prooL 1 cannot idei^ myaeH with any civil disobedience unless I am convineed 
that ' Qongrssimen believe in non-videnoe with all Ua implieationa and wul follow 
7 the inattpottoiio iseued from time to time. 
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orf^anise auoceBafiil non-violent revolution throogh civil diaobedienoo. It irill 
certainly mean Hindu-Mualim riota. Non-violent technique, therefore, denanda the 
reduction of civil diaobedienoe to the loweat term conaiatent with national aelf-reapeot 
The offenaive will have to be taken by the Britiah Government. In a aituatlon ao 
delicate and unexampled no individual OongreBaman or even OunKreaa Qo^mittee 
can be allowed to take the law into their own handa. The Working OboxmiitM 
ahould alone have the right to declare and regulate civil diaobedience. 

I have undertaken to guide the WorkioK Committee, but my limitationa anpal 
me. My phyaical condition makea it impoaaiDle for me to move about aa I naed to 
before. I am therefore cut off from ali outward contact with the maaaea. Even the 
present Congreaa workera I do not know peraonally. I never meet them. My 
correspondence has to be reatricted as much aa poaaible. Therefore, unless Oongreaa- 
men almost instinctively perceive the duty and the necessity of the preliminary 
inaction 1 am preaoribing, my guidance will be not only uaeleas but it will be 
l.uimful. It will create confusion. 

I bold the opinion strongly that whilst by their own action the British 
Government have made it impossible for the Congress to co-operate with them in 
the prosecution of the war, the Congress must not embarass them in its proseoution. 

I do not desire anarchy in the country. Independence will never come Umough it. 

I do not wish for the defeat of the British or, for that matter, of the Germans. 
The peoples of Europe have been helplessly drawn into the war. But they will soon 
be awakened from their tori^r. This war will not be a war to the finish unless 
the whole of modern civilisation is to perish. Be that as it may, holding the views 
1 do, I am in no hurry to precipitate civil disobedience. My prescription to Oeng- 
ressmen. for the time ncing, la to consolidate the organisation by purging it of ml 
weaknesses. I swear by the old constructive programme of communal unity, removal 
of untouchability, and the charkha. It is quite clear that non-violence is ImposdUe 
without the first two. If India’s villages are to live and prosper, the oharkha must 
become universal. Rural civilisation is impossible without the oharkha and all it 
implies, i. e , revival of village crafts. Thus the oharkha is the symbol jMir exos/fsaos 
of non-violence. And it can occupy the whole of the time of all Cougressmai. If 
It makes no appeal to them, either they have no non-violence in them Of I do not 
know the A. B. C. of non-violence. If my love of the charkha is a wnakaess in 
me, it is so radical as to make me unfit as a general. The wheel is bound up with 
my scheme of Swaraj, indeed with life itself. All India should know my credmtialB 
on the eve of what can become the last and decisive battle for Swaraj. 

t. The Only Way 

The following article of Oandhiji appeared in the **HaTijan’\ Dated the 
19th. November 10S9 ; — 


Pandit Jawsharlal Kehru has compelled me to study, among other thingik the 
implications of a Constituent Assembly. When he first introduce it in the Cong- 
ress resolutions, 1 reconciled myself to it because of my belief in his superior 
knowledge of the technicalities oi democracy. But I was not free from scepticism. 
Hard facts have, however, made me a convert and, for that reason perhaps, more 
enthusiastio than Jawaharlal himself. For I seem to see in it a remedy, which 
•Tawabarlal taay not, lor our communal and other distempers, besides being a vehicle 
for mass political and other education. 

pie more criticism I see of the scheme, the more ensmonred I become of iL 
It will be the surest index to the popular feeting. It will bring out the best 
the wont in us. Illiteracy does not wmry me. I would plump for unadulWntied 
adnlt franehiae for bo^ men and women, i. e., I would put them all on the rqgiatsr 
of voters. It is open to them not to ezexeise it if they do not wish to. I u^oold 
give separate vote to the Muslims ; but, without giving separate vote, 1 would, 
^ongh reluctantly, dve reservation, it inquired, to every real miaority aeeoiiding to 
Its numerical strength, 


Thus the Goastitoent Aseemhly provideB the easiest method of anlHiig at a 
. Bdntion of the eommual problem. Today we are unable to my with 


just Bolntion of the eommnnal problem. Today we are unable to ssy wfla 
mathmnatical precision who re p resents whom. TMag^ the Congress is adauttid]; 
the old^ rmwentative orgsutaation on the widest sesle, it is open to polltisu am 
B^l^politieai OEganimtions m nuestlon, as they do question, ne orsnriMlmtBhl 

deny iietlifim ta mpnamt them* But the OonstiiMnt AiieM5y wm lepM lie 
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■11 oommunities in their exact jmportion. Except it there ie no other way of 
domg fall juBtice to rival olaimB. Without it there can be no finality to communal 
and other claims. 

Again the Oonstitnent Assembly alone can produce a constitution indigenous 
to the country and truly and fully representing the will of the people. Undo^tedly 
■uch a constitution will not be ideal, but it will be real, however imperfect it may 
be in the estimation of the theorists or legal luminaries. Self-government to be 
self-government has merely to reflect the will of the people who are to govern 
themselves. If they are not prepared for it, they will make a hash of it I can 
conceive the possibility of a people fitting themselves for right government through 
a series of wrong experiments, but I cannot conceive a people governing them- 
selves rightly through a government imposed from without, even as the fable 
jackdaw could not walk like a peacock with feathers borrowed from his elegant 
companion. A diseased person has a prospect of getting well by personal effort. He 
eannot borrow health from others. 

The risks of the exjMriment are admitted. There is likely to be ippersonation. 
Unscrupulous persons will mislead the illiterate masses into voting for wrong men 
and women. Ihese risks have to be run, if we are to evolve something true and 
big. The Constituent Assembly, if it comes into being— as I hope it will— as a 
result of an honourable settlement between us and the British people, the combined 
wit of the best men of the two nations will produce an Assembly that will reflect 
fairly and truly the best mind of India. Therefore the success of the experiment 
at the present stage of India's history depends upon the intention of the 
British statesmen to part with power without engaging India in a deadly 
unorganised rebellion For I know that India has become impatient. I am 
painfully conscious of the fact that India is not yet ready for non-violent civil 
oisobedienoe on a mass scale. If, therefore, I cannot persuade the Congress to 
aw^t the time when non-violent action is possible. I have no desire to live to see 
a dog-fight between the two communities. I know for certain that, if I cannot 
discover a method of non-violent action or inaction to the satisfaction of the Con- 
gress and there is no communal adjustment, nothing on earth can prevent an out- 
break of violence resulting for the time bei^ in anarchy and redf ruin. 1 hold 
that it is ^e duty of all communities and Englishmen to prevent such a catas- 
trophe. 

The only way out is a Constituent Assemblj^ 1 have given my own opinion 
on it, but 1 am not tied down to the details, when I was nearly through with 
this article, 1 got the following wire from Byed Abdulla Brelvi : '^Considerable 
misappr^ensions among minorities (about) Constituent Assembly. Strongly urge 
clarlncation details, franchise, composition, methods arriving decision." I think 1 
have Bud eufiicient in the foregoing to answer Byed Baheb’s question. By minorities 
he has Muslims principally in mind as represented by the Muslim League. If 
once the proposition that all communities desire a charter of independence 
framed by a (jonstituent Assembly, and that they will not be satisfied with anything 
dee, is accepted, the settling of details surely becomes easy. Any other method 
must lead to an imposed constitution mostly undemocratic. It would mean an 
indefinite prolongation of imperialistic rule sustained by the help of those who 
will not ac^t the fully democratic method of a Constituent Assembly. 

The piinoipal hindrance is undoubtedly the British Government If they can 
Sttmmon a Bound Table Oonferenoe as tlmy propose to do after the Wer, they can 
Buidy summon a Constituent Assembly subject to safe-guards to the satisfaction 
of minorities. The expression 'satisfaction of minorities’ may be regarded u vagne. 
It can be defined beforehand by ureement The Question thus resmvsa Itselflilto 
whether the British Government dmire to part with power and open a new chapter 
in their own history. I have already shown that the question of the I^ceiils a 
red he^g across the path. European interests are abmlutriy safe so long as they 
are not in confiiot with 'the interests of India’. 1 think this expression finds piece 
in the Irwin-Oandhi Fact 

Look at the question from any standpoint you like, it will be found that the 
way to democratic Swaraj lies only through a properly constituted Assembly eall it 
by whatever name you like. All resources must thmorcb be exhausted to reaoh 
toe Oonstitnent Assembly before direct action is thought of. A stage wm ! be raashed 
when direct getioa may become the neoeieary prelude to the Oenitttaent Imsirtbly* 
The etege is not yet 
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Procsedingt of the Working Committee 

Wardha—lSth, to Sind. Decetnbtr, J§3» 

A meeting of the Working Committee wm held at Wardbe from December 
18 to 22, 1939. Sri Xajondra Prasad preeided. The members present were Shree 
Barojini Nsida, Maulana Abal Ealam Azsd, Bris Jawaharlal Mehru, Vallabhbhai 
l*ntei. Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Jairamdas Daulatram, Bhulabhai Desal, Bankar Bao 
Dpo, Bidhan Chandra Roy, Profnlla Chandra Ghosh, Harekrishna Mehtab and 
J. B. Eripalaui. Bri C. Baiagopalachari waa present by special invitation. Oandhiji 
attended the afternoon sittings throughout. 

Polttieal Sitnatlon 

The Working Committee took stock of the political situation imd passed the 
following resolution : 

The Working Committee have studied with regret the recent pronounoements 
of the Secretary of State for India. His reference to the communal question merely 
clouds the issue and takes the public mind off Uie central fact that ^e Britisn 
Government have failed to denne their war aims especially with regard to India’s 
freedom. 

In the opinion of the Working Committee the communal question will never 
be satisfactorily solved so long as the different parties are to look to a third party, 
thiuugh whose favour they expect to gain special privileges, even though it may 
he at the expense of the nation. The rule of a foreign power over a people involvea 
a diMBion among the elements composing it. The Congress has never conceal^ 
from itself the necessity of uniting the various divisions. It is the one organisation 
which in order to maintain its national character has consistently tried, not always 
without success, to bring about unity. But the Working Committee are convinced 
that lasting unity will only come when foreign rule is completely wi^drawn. 
Events that have happened since that last meeting of the Committee have confirmed 
this opinion. The Working Committee are aware that the independence of India 
cannot be maintained, if there are warring elements within the country. The 
Committee are therefore entitled to read in the British Governments iwng the 
communal question reluctance to part with power. The Constituent Assembly oe 
proposed by the Congress is the only way to attain a final settlement of communal 
quoHtions. The proposal contemplates fullest representation of all communities 
with separate efectoratee where necessary. It has already been made clear on be- 
half of the Congress that minority rights will be protected to the satisfaction of 
Uic minorities concerned, difference, if any, referred to an impartial tribunal. 

Congressmen must have by now realised that independence is not to be won 
without very hard work. Bince the Congees ia pledged to non-violence, the final 
■auction behind it is Civil Besistanoe, which is but a part of Batyuraba. Batyanaha 
means good-will towards all, especially towards opponents. Therefore it is the 
duty of individual Oongressmen to promote and seek good-will. Bucceaa of the 
programme of Khad£ur as an accepted symbol of non-violence, harmony and 
Monomic independence ia indiapen sable. The Working Committee, therefore, hope 
that all Cohgreis organisations 'will, by a vigorous prosecution of the constructive 
programme, prove themselves fit to take up the call when it cornea. 


Indepeufienee Day 

Following reeolution was passed 


Independence Pledge tor year should be so filmed as to hdp in the preparation 
* following TCSolatim via therefore PM>^ : _ 

^ The WorUnff Oomoiittee draw the attention yi all CongiMs Coni^ttM 
Congreyimea and the eofimtiy to tho neesaaitT of ebwr^ prwly and with te 
golemnity Indomdenee Day go teoory ^ I9tf. Ever since 19% this ^y hoe 
Jfen "Sworly ooaerved all over the eoimtry and it has baopme a laiidBwk J- — 
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and individual Gongreasmen to take tide pledge preacribed below 
in pnblio meetinga called for the purpoae. Where owing to illneas 
or other physical disability, or to being in an out of way place, individual Gon- 
gressmen are unable to attend a public meeting, they should take the pledge in 
their homes, individually or in groups. The Working Gommittee advise organisa- 
tions and individuals to notify their Provincial Gongress Gommittees of the 
meetings held as well as the individual or group pledges taken. The Gommittee 
hope that none who does not believe in the contents of the pledge will take it 
merely for the sake of form. Those Congressmen who do not believe in the 
prescribed pledge should notify their disapproval, stating reasons therefor to the 
Ihrovincial Gonpess Gommittee, giving their names and addresBes. This informa- 
tion is required not for the purpose or any disciplinary action but for the purpose 
of ascertaining the strength of disapproval of anything contained in the pledge, 
The Working Committee have no desire to impose the pledge on unwilling Congress 
men. In a non-violent organisation compulsion can have little place. The launch- 
ing of civil disobedience requires the discipliued fulfilment of the essential coudi- 
tlons thereof. 

Pledge 

“We believe that it is an inalienable right of tho Indian people, as of any 
other people, to have freedom and enmy the fruits of their toil and have the 
necessities of life, so that they may have full opportunities of growth. We believe 
also that if any Government deprives a people of these rights and oppresses them, 
the people have a further right to alter it or to abolish it. The British Government 
in India has not only deprived tho Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India economically, 
politioally, culturally and spiritually. We believe, therefore, that India must 
sever the British connection and attain Puma Bwaraj or Complete ludopendence. 

recognise that the most effective way of gaming our freedom is not 
through violence. India has gained strength ana self-reliance and marched a 
long way to Bwaraj following peaceful and legitimate methods, and it is by 
adhering to these methods that our country will attain Independence. 

**We pledge ourselves anew to the Independence of India and solemnly 
resolve to carry out non-violently the struggle for freedom till Puma Bwaraj is 
attaint. 

*We believe that non-violent action in general and preparation for non-violent 
direct action in particular, require successful working of the constructive programme 
of Khadi, communal harmony and removal of untouchability. We shall seek 
every opportunite of spreading good-will among fellowmen without distinction of 
caste or cre^. We shall endeavour to raise from ignorance and poverty those who 
have bm neglected and to advance in every way tine interests of those who are 
ooniidraed to be backward and suppressed. We know that though we are out 
to destroy the imperialistic system we have no quarrel with Englishmen whether 
officials or non-officials. We know that distinction between the caste Hindus and 
Haiiians must he abolished, and Hindus have to forget these distinctions in their 
dally conduct. Such distinctions are a bar to non-violent conduct. Though our 
TdijpouB faith may be different, in our mutual relations we will act as oBldren 
of mother India, Bound by common nationfdlty and common political and economic 
interest 

'^Oharkha and Efaadi are an integral part of dUr oonstnietive programme, for 
the lesnscUation of the seven hundred thousand villages of India and for the 
removal of the grinding poverty of the masses. We shall, therefore, spin regularly, 
use for onr personal requirements nothing but Khadi, and to fw as- possible, 
nx^uots of Tillage handicrafts only and endeavour to make others do likewise. 

'*We pleiUie ourielveB to a disoiidiDed observance of Gongress inrindi^ and 
policies and to nep in readiness to respond to the call of the Oongieie. whenever 
It may oome, for oanying on the struggle for the independenoe of Indiiu” 


I P. C. C. I 

The situation created by the attitude of the Bengal F. 0. G. in reg a rd to the 
teadlations of the Workiog Gommittee, instructions issued by the PmSden^ the 
apirit of non-eooMration ahown by it towards the Eteetion TrUMuial and the 
ifiamanagemeiittftko foods was disoutsed. The OommHtee viToooitioioed 
Mluotontly to pm the Jolhmug MSoiation : 

Tho Wofkiog Ommitm regret that ihey hoTeonee qgdn to mtow tiu 
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working of the Eiecatlve of the Bengal Provincial OongnM Oommittee 
and to take action thereon. During the laet few monthe the affidra of 
the Congress in Bengal have come up for consideration on several ocoaeiooa. On 
the last occasion, the Working Committee noted with regret the tone and temper of 
the resolution of the Bengal P. C. C. and its Executive Council. The Worki^ 
Committee disapproved of the resolution of the Executive Council of the B, P. O. 0. 
and their general attitude as regards the Election Tribunal and in particular directed 
the Secretary of the B. P. C. C. to withdraw his instructions to the District of 
Raishahi countermanding the orders of the Tribunal and to publish the withdrawal 
in the Press. The Committee expressed the hope that there would be no farther 
conflict between the Tribunal appointed by the Working Oommittee and the 
Executive of the B. P. 0. C. and that full co-operation would be given to the 
Tribunal. The Working Committee regret that this hope has not been realised and 
nh a result of complete lack of co-opwation, the members of the Tribunal have 
tendeml their resignations. The Secretary of the B. P. C. C. has fidled to carry 
out the specific direction given to him by the Working Committee and neither tlm 
President of the B. P. C. G. nor the Executive Council have taken any action 
1)1 that regard. The Working Committee feel that this state of things ia deplorable 
and that they would, in the circumstances, be justified in taking action under 
Article XIll, Cl, C (it) of the Constitution to make arrangements for carrying on 
the work of the (iongress, in the province. In view, however, of the fact that 
fieeh elections will be held soon, the Committee do not consider it necessary to 
take such an extreme step but they conaider it absolutely essential to take st^ 
to enaure that the elections be held in a fair and impartial manner. The Working 
Committee resolve therefore that an ad hoc committee consisting of the following 
Iicrsons with Maulana Abulkalam Azad as Chairman be formed to make arrange- 
ments for and conduct elections of del^ates to the next Congress and all other 
elections to the Primary, Sub-divisional, and District Congress Committees 
according to the B. P. C. C. Buies. The ad hoc committee shall also have authority 
to delimit and form constituencies and to exercise all other powers exerciseabm 
by the B. P. C. C. or its Executive Council or any of its office-bearers in regard 
to these elections. The B. P. C. C. and its Executive (3ouacil and offioe-bouere 
08 also all Bultordinate committees and their office-bearers in the Province ehali 
deal with and give all co-operation to the ad hoc committee and carry out all 
uistructions by that committee in regard to the elections aforementioned. The ad 
hoc committee shall function until the new B. P. C. C. is duly formed and its 
office-bearers take charge of the work of the Province. 

The Working Committee request the members of the Election Tribunal to 
withdraw their resignations and to function in terms of the Constitution and the 
rules framed. All pending complaints relating to elections os well as any disputes 
anaing out of the elections to be held herrofter under the direction and authority 
of the ad hoc committee shall be disposed of by the Election Tribunal. 

Complaints have been received that the funds of the B. P. 0. C. were not 
kmt in bank or otherwise dealt with as required by the rules of the B. P. 0. 0. 
The Working Committee appointed Messrs. B. B. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated 
Accountants, Calcutta, as auditors, who have gone into the accounts and sent ia 
thar report. Berious irr^ularities including failure to deposit in bank a large 
cash balance as admitted are discloeed. These matters have been dealt with in a 
separate resolution. 


MembSTB el the Ad Bee Coauittea 

1. Maulana Abnl Kolam AttA—Chairman. 2. Dr. B. C. Boy. 3. Dr. P. 0^ 
OhMh. 4. Bit. J. 0. Gupta. 5. Dr. Buresh Chandra Banerjee. 6. Bjt. KIroh 
Boy. 7. Bjt Annada Prosad Choudburi, and 8. Bj. Benoyendraoath Palit 
A. 1. C. C. Foad In Bengal 

^ B^bI AiMBably, addreittefi to Maulana Kalam Aiad. Woemw 
Oommit^ see no reason to alter He pvevioue ded^n. OommlM note ym 
y tMf anti on that tiie balance of the rand has been handed ^er to M a nl a n a AM 
Kalnm Aaad na dincted bat ngret that Bri Barat GOiandn Boee declined to pM 
"be aocoont boohs loc b* auditors. 

^ Wotidiig Oomuttee note with rs^ that mai^^ t^ Oongm | 

M the Besisl liiiBlwhBn hten not pe|d wSt Quota tQ the fond ana g 
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TemainB unrealised. The Leader of the Party is requested to recover the arrears 
and to take the oo-operation of Maualna Abul Kalam Asad in this matter, if 
neeeasary, and to report to the next meeting of the Working Committee. 

Audit Report of Bengal Prov. Confress Cemmlttee Aeeeunts 

The Working Committee have considered the audit report submitted by Messrs 
6. B. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee in terms of the resolution of the Working Committee dated November 
19 to 23, 1939. 

For the period April 1, 193? to March 31, 1938, beyond a set of accounts pre- 
pared by Messrs. P. K. Ghosh A Co., Incorporated Accountants, the auditors were 
not supplied with any books, papers or vouchers for the period. The Secretary of 
the B. r. C. C. reported to the auditors that when he assumed oflSce on April 10, 
1938 he was not handed over charge of the books by the then Treasurer and 
Beoretsoy, and no attempts have been made to search for or trace those books of 
account, papers and vouchers. The books, papers and vouchers for the period 1st 
April, 19% to 9th April, 1938 have not been produced and are said ta be missing. 
Accounts from 10th April, 1938 to 31st March, 1939 and papers produced aie 
inooo^lete. 

The cash book which was produced to the auditors on the 9th December, 
which was written upio the 31et October, 1939, showed a cash balance of Its. 
17,718/8/1 and the balance as drawn was signed by the Secretary. There were no 
entries in the Cash Book for the months of November and December upto the date 
of its production nor was any rough Cash Book produced for the period. Thereafter, 
the Secretary called at the office of the auditors on the IBth December and stated 
that two items of cash receipt ag^e^ating to Rs. 880 were inadvertently omitted 
from the Cash Book and the omission wu due to the hurry in submitting the 
Accounts to the auditors. 


According to the accounts as produced by them there was a closing cash 
balance of Bs. 18,598/8/1, no part of which was banked into the bank account of 
the B. P. C. C. or produced in cash or otherwise before the auditors. The Secretary 
then gave to the auditors a certificate of cash balance reading as follows 

*I hereby certify that the cash balance of the B. P. C. C. Fund as at the 
close of business on 3lBt October, 1939 was Bs. 18,698/8/1 (Rupees eighteen thousand 
five hundred and ninetyeight, Annas eight and Pies one only) and the said balance 
was in my custody as on that date.** 

The B. P. 0. C. had no bank account upto Slat October, 1939, cEossed cheques 
which were received had to be cashed through some persons having a bank 
account. At the request of the auditors later on, a pass-book of the B. P. C. G. 
was shown being an account of the B. P. 0. 0. with the Pioneer Bank Ltd. The 
Account appears to have been opened so late as the 21st November, 1939, with an 
initial deposit of Rs. 560. But a cheque for that amount appears to have been 
diahoBouzed twice and ultimately credited as late as 9th DecemDCBr, 19%. The final 
balance on the 13th December, 1939 was Bs. 12,389/9/-. 


The following paragraidi from the report deals with the cadi balance and 
where and how it was held 

*We asked the Office Beoretan to ezn^ the fact that on Slst Octcdier, 1939. 
Hie balance as per Gash Book was Be. 18,596/8/1 and yet the Bank Account started 
21 days later with a balance of Bs. 560. We wanted tp know what happened to 
the hizge cadi balances on Slst October, 1939. We were informed by tne Office 
Becretazy that the cash balance waa with the Beeretary and that it waa in hia own 
petional bank account and waa being gradually credited to tba B. P. 0, 0. aeeount 
from time to time and in iuatalmenta, and that the balance at beak on December 
13. 1939, after meeting eKpendituie waa Ra. 12,966-9. We undezatand that tlda bank 
bsia^ Inoltidea Be. 1493-0-6 from the A. I. O. 0. anrplua.** 

It appm from the above facta that the Beoietaiy of the B. P. 0. 0. failed 
to put ita iimda in a bank aa he waa bound to do. From the eertificate it ia quite 
dear that the Beeretuy waa not In a poaition to produce the whole or anyjpert 
admitted byblm to 


ei Bie balance of the i 


I wiHi him on diat di^. 


the manner in whleh the aoepunt waa aou^ to be opened on Kovember 21. ' 

It ie clear that the mimlea mn net eadly lorthcoiDing from when the Mi 
hdA The final bnlmoe in the banhi^iidaa Be. 4,163-0-6 ai^ne finn 
oTg. meeting held at OdoniHi.^ U i» dmt ^ ^ 

erne netproSwad nor hcM by the Beontary nptp Deoanbe^ii^ Wmimkh 




eai^ Incoming ftoi 
ihi^iidas Be. 4,163-0-6 
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date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to haTe been with him 
and ought to have been ready for production and being banked. Beaidee thit, the 
Btate of affairs as disclosed by the audit shows that books, papers and vouchers 

The Working Committee consider this state of things to be extremely nn- 
Bstisfactory and oetrimental to the prestige and efficient working of the Conneis 
organiaation in the Province. The Provincial Executive cannot lie considered to 
have discharged their duty properly and functioned in terms of the Gonstitution 
of the B. P. C. C. which specifically requires that all monies should be duly 
banked. Even overlooking all other irregularities, and the absence of proper 
accounts, which should be easily available for inspection and audit, the Committee 
cannot tolerate that a large cash balanee which at the lowest computation comes 
over ten thousand rupees should remain unbanked or unproduced or otherwise 
uiia 'Counted for even at the time of the special audit. 

The Working Committee direct that the admitted cash balance should bo 
handed over to the Treasurer, Mr. J. C. Gupta, and be deposited by him in a 
bank without the least further delay. The Treasurer is requested to treat the reali- 
sation and deposit of that fund as his personal reBponBiblllty and report to the 
President of the Provincial Congress Committee and to the General Secretory of 
the A. I. C. C. 

In order that the state of affairs disclosed by the audit report may be rectified 
the Secretary and the Treasurer should take immediate steps to keep proper 
accounts and see that monies are disburse in strict accoidance with the rules of 
the B. P. G. C. and the practice obtaining in all public organisations ; in parti- 
cular they should see that no cash remains with any individual beyond me amount 
permitted under the rules for petty expenses and that no .monies are paid out ex- 
cept through bank and on proper sanction. 

The A. 1. C. C. Cirenlars 


The following circulars were issued by the General Secretary to all Provincial 
Congress Committee Allahabad^ lith, December J9SB 

We have again to remind you that you have to send to our office a report of 
your activities in the current year commencing from the Tripuii session of the 
(congress. It is quite possible that such a re^iort may take some time to be ready. 
In the meantime we shall be obliged if you can immediately furnish us with 
information on the following points ; — 


(1)— Number of Oongress Committees— District, Tehsil, Mandal, Sub-Division 
and primary Committees functioning in the province. 

(21— The total number of office bearers. 

BourcM aaount ol money received from (a) membership fees, (6) other 

. (4) -The amount of money spent by each organisation daring the year and the 
main heads under which expenditure was incurred. 

Committee^*^^ wrongcniMts, if any, have bem mode for the internal audit of the 

number of districts in your province and their populations. 

7)— ^e number, name and population of the states atts^ed to your province. 
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seek goodwill between the different communities inhabiting IndiSj cany oat the 
constructive programme with special attention to Charkha and Knadi which are 
the accepted symbols of ‘Non-violence, harmony and economic independence.’ 

llie second resolution deals with the observance of Independence Day. We 
have been observing this day since 19.10. This time the observance has a special 
significance attached to it due to the political crisis through which the country is 
passing. Therefore, before we take the pledge, we are required to take stock of our 
^orts in the past. Without this stock taking the pledge is likely to become a 
mere form. The greatest instrument of a Satyagrahi is his own self. He has to 
analyse his past activities and find out whether ne has made himself a fit instru- 
ment for the service of the starving millions of India ; whether his service has not 
been tinged with eelf-interest and personal ambitions. He has to find out whether 
he has done his beet to be just and generous to the minorities ; whether he has 
carried out so far as in him lies the constructive programme. Only after we have 
taken stock of the put can we take the Independence Pledge in ine proper spirit 
of service and humility. In that spirit the working; Committee would like all 
Congressmen to take the pledge this time on the appointed day. 

The Working Committee would also like to gauge the strength of our army. 
It must necessarily consist of soldiers that not only believe in the goal of indepen- 
dence but also in the means that the High Command propose to employ. Boldiers 
in an army must all employ for the time being the weapons prescribed by Ihe 
Command or else the army would be working at cross purposes and would be 
ineffective. The Working Committee, therefore, are anxious to know the numerical 
Btreng^ of their soldiers. 

YOU will therefore please have the pledge translated in the language of your 
province and distribute it broadcast. You will send to this ofiice as previously 
request^ reports of the progress of your activities. 

IIT^Allahabad—em. December 1989 

I forwarded to you from Wardha two resolutions passed by the last meeting 
of the Working Committee dealing with the Political Situation and the IndeMndence 
Day. These two resolutions must be read together. They state the tk)ngreBB 
position with reference to the British Government and the Communal question 
rais^ by it. They also lay down for Congressmen and Congress Committees the 
programme that is to be followed in the immediate future to prepare the country 
tor ^e struggle ahead. It is needless to remind you that non-cooMration between 
the Congress and the British Government has already commenced. It began with 
the resignation of Congress ministries. This resignation is the first step towards 
preparation for Civil B^sistance. The rest of the proCTamme is laid down in the 
two resolutions already referred to. It is essratial that this programme be worked 
out as speedily as possible. 

For the successful working of the pro^mme I would suggest the establishment 
in the Ihrovincial offices of departments dealing with separate items. Eaeh depart- 
ment may be placed in charge of an officer or a small Committee that can easily 
meet from time to time. 

The fcdlowing Departments may be formed with advantage x 


(1) Publicity Dbpabtiibvt 

Ihe department should periodically publish pamphleta and leaflets explaining 
(he present political situation with specMi reference to the various imntions 
ptaaed by ths Working Committee and the A. I. C. 0. sinee the outbreak of war 
in Europe. The demand for the Constituent Assembly must be popularised and 
explained espeoiany with reference to the minority problem. Eatensive tours of 
lo^ leaden moat ne organised. All India leaders mnst be invited to go round 
the province. The hesd office will give all possible help in getting members of 
the Working Committee and other leaders to give time for this parposa. 

lilNOEm IhSPABTHBUT 

It must explain through the publicity department the effbts made by the 
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It may be necessary to have this department under a small Committee. The 
Committee must consist of representatives from the principal minorities, Muslims, 
Christians and where necessary Bikhs, Parsees, Anglo-Indians and domiciled 
communities. It must be clearly brought out that Gobgressmen seek to briag 
about better relations with minoritiee by personal contacts and goodwill ind 
neighbourly service. 

(3) Harijan Department 

If there is any one group of people whom we have kept down through the 
centuries and upon whom we nave heaped inmstice and indignity it is our Harijan 
brothers. Whatever is done towards ameliorating their condition is but a partial 
reparation of a great and grievous wrong. Their social, economic mnd political 
needs must be looked after. Efforts must be made to see that a fair number of 
tliem as also of members of the minoritiee are elected in local bodies and to 
offices and Committees in the Congress organisation. 

(4) Gharkha Department 

For this department too a small Committee will facilitate work. The committee 
must have among its members the agents and Secretaries or heads of Provincial 
branches of the Gharkha Sangh. The work of the Committee Will be to provide 
facilities to intending spinners, making available at reasonable cost, and funds 
pcimitting without cost to the poor villager, all instruments required for the different 

f uocesses of carding, making slivers and spinning. The Committee must also 
acilitate the supply of cotton where necessary. It must make provision for 
lustniction. Facilities must be provided for the collection of yarn produced, 
selling it or tiiruinf^ it into cloth. With the co-operation of the local branch of 
the Spinners' Association it must also work for the popularisation of Khadi and 
the disposal of the old aud the new stocks. For all this it will be necessary that 
the Committee should have some funds. A grant from the P. C. 0. funds will 
not be enough for this work. The Committee must therefore take upon itself 
the task of collecting funds for the purpose. 

Other departments or Committees that may be necessary for our preparatioa 
may bo added. The Head Office will be happy to afford all assistance in the 
carrying out of the programme. Cooperation of the Congress Legislative part^ and 
its leaders must also be obtained for all this work. In the distnota too sutablo 
machinery must be created to carry on the work. 

The Central Office must be kept informed about the machinery created for 
carrying out of the programme of preparation. We must also got monthly if not 
fortnightly reports ox the work done. 

lV~^AUahabad--~SOth. December 19S9 

The last meeting of the Working Committee was approached by the U. P. 
Provincial Congress Committee with a request to drop the dm^ate’s elections this 
year in view of the preparations that were already on in the country for the 
coming struggle. For various reasons the Committee did not find it possible to 
accede to this suggestion. They, however, hoped that least posaibie time and 
ener^ of Oongreiamen and Congress Committees will be diverted to this necessary 
work. 

The Committee was pleased to note that as soon as a poaaibility of a struggle 
^peered on the horizon all differences pditieol and personal were forgotten 
Congresemen and women presented a united front. The Committee have no 
doubt that this goodwill and unity will not be disturbed by the coming electiOne. 
To ensure a calm atmosidiere efifbrts should be mode to secure as far as posaibie 
nnanimoue elections by common agreement. Whenever and wherever oontisted 
elections oaunot be avoided Congress (races and those in charge of the dectfame 
will be greatly hoping the national prnMrationa for the coming fight, if they 
Bonipulonuy avoid tanng eidea. We may uso not forget that it is the duty of 
every Oongreseman to lee that mesibers of the minority oommunitiee ana oar 
HarUan biotim an allowed faoilitiea to be ntnrned in soflloieat numben in the 
eleothmi. 
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enthuBiasm that pervadoa the conntrf at this juncture, is disturbed aa little as 
poaaible and most of our attention is directed to the preparations which I hope 
nave already begun in your province. We may not allow petty personal jealousies 
and rivalries to stand in the way of our just and noble cause. 

What it Means 

The following articU hy Oandhiji appeared in the December ieeue of the *ffarijan.’ 

Those who believe that India can be freed and her freedom obtained only 
through non-violence, will surely believe that non-violence on a mass scale can 
only he observed by the masses being usefullv and knowingly occupied for the sake 
of uie country, what is that one thing which all can do easily without any capital 
worth the name and which in itself is calculated to soothe the nervous system ? 
The answer will unequivocally be hand-spinning and its anterior processes. And it 
is indigenous to the soil. Millions can easily learn it, and its output is always 
current coin. If there were no mills, yarn would be as much valued as, say ghee. 
Famine of yarn would be as much felt as that of staples. If the people >Have the 
will, they can produce their cloth without much labour. 

In the States of Europe where war is a recognised institution, adult males 
are conscripted for military service for a given number of years. In a country 
that wants to defend itself and regulate its life without war preparation, people 
have to be conscripted for productive national service. If a country's vital require- 
ments are produced through a centralised industry, it will find it necessary to 

g uard them even as a capitalist guards his treasures. A country whose culture is 
ased on non-violence will find it necessary to have every home as much self- 
contained as possible. Indian society was at one time unknowingly constituted on 
a non-violent basis. The home life, i.e., the village, was undistuibea by the perio- 
dical visitations from barbarous hordes. Mayue has shown that India’s villages 
were a congeries of republics. In thorn there were no ladies and gentlemen, or all 
were. Unless this argument is accented by the Oongressmeii I hold it to be impossible 
to establish non-violence that will ne proof against temptation and that will stand 
true no matter how heavy the odds may bo f^aiust it. Without such non-violence 
the country cannot put up a fight in which there is no going back and there is no 
defeat. The Congress will never prove its non-violent intention before Britishers and 
the world. The Congress non-violence is intended as well in respect of the rulers, as 
of all those who fear, distrust or despise the great institution. I have no doubt that 
want of this broad non-violence is responsible for our failure to reach communal 
unity. The fact is that Congressmen have not demonstrated that living non- 
violence in their dealings even among themselves. And I cannot resist the convic- 
tion that the deficiency of our non-violence can be measured by Hoe deficiency in 
our khadi programme. Our belief in mther has been half-heartea, I plead for xull- 
hearted belief in both. And the Congress will be so invulnerable that it is highly 
likely that it will not have to go through the fire of civil resistance in order to 
win India's freedom. 

With this background, let Congressmen carefully study the table (printed 
dsewh^e in this issue) prepared for me by Bhri Krishnodas Gandhi who is among 
the few khadi experts who have made a careful study of khadi in all its aspects. 
T3 m figures are an intwesting study for khadi-lovers. They will vary for inferior 




The General Secretary’s Report 


From March 1939 to February 1940 


The followir^ t« the text qf the Report of the Oeneral Secretary tf the 
Indian National Congreaa from March 1939 to February 1940 : — 

The Tripuri Session of the Congress met under special oironmstances. The 
PreBident-dect, Sri Subhas Chandra Bose was ill ; there was no Working Committee 
in existence and Mahatma Qandhi was fasting in Bajkot. The controversies 
before and after the Presidential election had considerably embittered the atmosphere 
and confused the public mind. There was division in the ranks of Congressmen. 
Kival ^ups threatened to undermine the cohesion and solidarity of the Congress. 
It was in the midst of these diatressin^ circumstances that the delegates were 
called upon to arrive at vital decisions of ^rave import to the country. There 
being no Working Committee, no official resolution could be plac^ before the 
subjects committee for guidance. However, after the routine business was over, 
tlie President received a requisition from over 150 members of the Committee 
re 9 ue 8 ting permission to move the following resolution clarifying the situation 
vising out of the Presidential election. This resolution was sought to be moved 
in the A. I. C. 0. but the President overruled it. He however allowed the 
resolution to be moved in the subjects committee meeting. 

“In view of various misunderstandings that have aiisen in the Congress and 
the country on account of the controversies in connection with the Presidential 
election and after, it is desirable that the Congress should clarify the position and 
declare its general policy. 

“This Congress declares its firm adherence to the fundamental policies which 
have governed its programme in the past years under the guidance of Mahatma 
(iandhi and is definitely of opinion that there should bo no break in these poUciea 
and that they should continue to govern the Congress Programme in future. 
This Committee expresses its confidence in the work of the Working Committee 
which functioned daring the last year and regrets that any aspersions should have 
been cast against any of its members. 

“In view of the critical situation that may develop during the coming year 
and in view of the fact that Mahatma Qandhi alone can lead the Congress and 
the country to victory during such crisis, the Congress regards it as imperative 
^t its executive should command his implicit confidence and requests the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with the wishes of 
Gandhiji." 


The resolution naturally raised oontroversieB. Its interpretations as evidmeed 
by the speeches made ranged from one of affirmation of faith in Oandhiji's 
l^ership and confidence in the old Working Committee to no-confidence in the 
PresMent. After a full dress debate the resolutioa was carried by a large majority 
m the subjects committee and later in the open session. Sri Subhas Chradra 
the President-elect, could not preside over some of the sittings of the 
committee and dt the open semdon owing to his continued illness. MauloiHi 
Abul Kalam Asad, the senior-most ez-Preudent, therefore conducted the 
proceedings. 

The other important resolatioas passed at the seesion were about ; 

(s) the National Demand, (b) Oongress Machinery, and (o) Fordgn Folloy* 
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CoNGBBSS Machinery 

The rapid increase of members and the growth of the Oongress organisation in 
recent years, had revealed irregularities and abuse in the working of the Congress 
Machinery. The organisation nad outgrown the constitution. Borne changes were 
necessary if it was to work smoothly and efficiently. Ordinarily changes in the 
constitution are effected in the open session. But the subiects committee of the All 
India Congress Committee could not formulate proposals tor constitutional changes 
in the prevailing excitement at Tripuri. A resolution was, therefore, passed by the 
open session authorising the All India Congress Committee to incorporate such 
changes in the constitution as would obviate abuse and make for the efficient 
working of the organisation. Whatever proposals were adopted by the A. I. C. C. 
would come into force as if sanctioned by the delegates assembled in open session. 

Foreign Policy 

The Congress recorded its entire disapproval of and dissotdated itself from 
British foreign policy which was helping in the destruction of democral^ic countries 
and reducing the world to a state of anarchy, where brutal violence flourished 
unchecked. 

Resolutions were also passed about happenings in Palestine, the condition of 
Indians Overseas, Indian States and India's sympathy with China. 

The Wafd Party of Egypt sent a fraternal delegation to attend the Tripuri 
Congress in response to an invitation of the President and Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru. A cordial welcome was extended to the delegation and the visit was consi- 
dered as symbolic of the solidarity of the two countries in their struggle for 
freedom. 

Stalemate in the Congress 

The session was over but the trouble that began with the election of Sii 
Bubhas Bose as president continued. The President was without a Working Com- 
mittee. The Tripuri Session had affirmed its adherence to the fundamental policies 
adopted by the Congress under the guidance of Gandhip and had requested the 
President to appoint the Working Committee in accordance with his wisnos. The 
President owing to his continued ill health could not personally meet Qaudhiji. 
He therefore started correspondence with him. He set forth in detail his own view 
of the situation. He thought that Pandit Pant’s resolution was unconstitutional, 
especially that clause which related to the formation of the Working Committee in 
accordance with Gandbiji’s wishes. The resolution lent itself to various interpre- 
tations. Borne people held that it was one of no-confidence in him. Gandhili was 
ask^ to give his interpretation of the resolution. The President gave Gandniji the 
benefit of hia views about the formation of the Working Committee. He thought 

situation demanded a composite committee. He proposed to nominate 7 mem- 
bera of such a committee and would allow Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel to nominate 
the ittmaining seven. The General Secret try was however to be a nominee of his. 
In a long letter, the President mentioned the policies which he wanted the Congress 
to adoi^. These related to the launching of a struggle in the country, after a six 
mouths’ ultimatum to the British Government and a forward drive on a oomprdien- 
aiue scale in the States. (These policies had not been accepted by the Congress 
at Tripuri). He was further ol the view that violeuce in the country waa on the 
deciease, and as such the oountiy was better prepwed for a final and decisive 
assault on British Imperialism. He also sidd that iailure to adopt bis suggestions 
would lead to civil war in CpngreM. Gandhiji in his regies answered the 
various points raisad fay the President. He suggested s meeting of the leaders to 
set^ the diffoMneaa thoi^ he had his doubts i^ether this would serve the imrpose, 
when ttm was mutual mstrust and the differences were deep and fundamental. In 
his opinion the best course under the droumstances would be for the Prudent to 
form a homogeneous oabinet of his own choice and go forward with his progounme 
if these lecelvw the apc^al Of the A. I. C. C. He exp res sed his dissent mm the 
views expressed by the President on the problems engaging the attention of the 
country. He saw no reason whY the so-called two blow, the Rli^t and the Left 
in the Congress, thould*iiot won, esohion its own Unesi inthout oreatiim b^tomess 
leading to edvU war about wUoli tiie Freekieut had writto». 

ptoloDged oonespoiidem did not result in the ^ loliitioa 
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meeting of the A. I. G. C. could solve the tanjgle. A meeting was accordingly 
called. It assembled in Calcutta on May 1 ana subsequent dates. There were 
prolonged conversations between the President and Qandniji, Gandbiji declined to 
suggest the names for the Working Committee in terms of Pandit Pant’s resolution. 
He held that, that would be an imposition on the President. He left the President 
free to choose his own Committee. In the alternative he suggested a conference 
with the old members of the Working Committee. The President accepted the 
latter suggestion. Bardar Vallabhbhai did not attend the meeting at Calcutta 
because of the excitement prevalent and idso because, as ho express^ afterwards, 
that whatever decisions might be taken, may be without any pressure being exer^cl 
by him. It was supposed that his antipathy towards the President and his influence 
with Gandbiji were responsible for what had happened. Discussions With the old 
mombers of the Woiking Committee brought the solution of the problem no nearer, 
t )nly two courses were therotore open to the President, either to form a homoge- 
neous committee of those who i^re^ with him or to resign. At the A. I. C. C. 
meeting he explained the situation in the light of the conversations he bad with 
(iandhiji and the ex-members of the Workii^ Committee. He said that in view of 
(landhiji’s refusal to nominate a Woiking Committee and the failure of conversa- 
tions with his ex-colleagues, no other course was left to him 'except to fonq a 
Woiking Committee of his choice. To this course he was averse, tne reasons being 
that such a committee will not command the confidence of the House and ol 
(Toiidhiji and also because be believed that a composite cabinet was desirable. 
Under such circumstances the A. I. C. 0. could appoint a Working Committee of 
its own choice, but it might be one in which he may be a misfit. He ther^ore 
thought that if he resigned his presidentship and another pri^sident was elected, it 
would be easier for the A. I. C. 0 to settle the matter. 'After mature deliberation 
and in an entirely helpful spirit,’ as ho 8ai<^ he placed his resignation in the handa 
of the Committee. This necessitated the election of a new president. To avoid this 
unpleasant necessity, Pt. Jawaharlal moved before the House that Bri Subhas 
Chandra Bose be requested to withbraw his resignation and nominate afresh the old 
Woiking Committee, which functioned in 1938. Explaining the proposition, P^dit 
Nehru made clear bow two seats will be available on the Committee for infusioti of 
fresh blood which Sri Bubhas Chandra Bose considered so necessary. The propoai- 
tiou was, however, not acceptable to him. It was therefore dropped. Thereupon 
the A. I. C. C. proceeded witn the election of the new President. Babu Bajendra 
Prasad’s name was proposed and accepted by the A. I. 0. C. Thus ended the 
melancholy episode of the Presidential election. 

The President, Babu Sajendra Frashad announced the following personnel ctf 
the new Working Committee:— 

Maulana Aoul Kalam Azad, Bhrimati Baroiini Naidu, Bardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Khan Abdul Ghaffar Ebon, Beth Jamnalal ^jaj (Treasurer), Dr. 
Pattabhi Bitaramayya, Sri Jairamdas Doulatram, Bhulabhai J. Desai, Bhankamo 
Harekirima Mehtab, Dr. B. C. Bay, Dr. Profulla Chandra Ghosh, J. B. 
Kripalani (General Secretary). 

Among ike important resolutions passed at this meeting was one on War 
Danger ana another on the Amendment of the India Act. The Amendment Act 
was an attempt to concentrate all powers in the hands of the Central Government 
m the event of war. It struck at the very root of provincial autonomy and 
r^uced the Ministers to impotence in matters relating to war. The A. I. 0. 0. 
therafoio resolved that the Congress would resist the imposition of bu<^ an amend- 
ment. Another resolution demanded the release of wlitical prisoners who were 
Btill in Jail in Bengal and the Punjab and a Political Imsoners* Pay was observed 
all over the country in pursnace of this resdution and mstmottons issued by the 
President 

Barosif nr tbb Covasne Maohikbey 
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forwarded to the A. I. G. C. office by Oonnesamen and Congreaa oTganisatlona in 
leaponae to the General Secretary’s request for suggestions. These were given care- 
fal consideration. Among the important changes recommended were : 

(i) permanent membership, 

(ill maintenance of a register of such permanent members, 

(iii) no member to be elig^le for election as a delegate to the Congress or as 
a mombw of a Provincial or a District Committee unless he has been a member of 
the Congress for three consecutive years, 

(ivf the Working Committee to be authorised to declare the members of any 
organisation, the object or programme of which involves political activities which 
are in conflict with those of the Congress, ineligible for membership of any elective 
committee, 

(v) appointment of a Provincial Election Tribunal and District Election 
Tribunals and 

(vi) two-thirds of the number of the seats of the A. I. G. C. to be filled 
territorially by the delegates by single distributive vote and the remainiag one-third 
to be filled by all the delegates assembled by single transferable vote. 

The Working Committee which met in Bombay from 2l8t to 27th June 1939. 
gave careful consideration to the recommendations of the constitution Committee. 
There was controversy about the recommendations (iv) mentioned above. It was 
believed that a change in the constitution of that nature would give dictatorial powers 
to the Working Committee and members of any party in the (Congress opposed to 
them might be precluded form holding any office in the Congress organisation. Similar 
provision in die existing constitution related only to communal organisations. The 
words “any organisation^’ extended the scope of the article in question. Gandhiji’s 
advice was that at that juncture no such constitutional amendments should 
be pressed which were opposed by any section of Congressmen. It was (hereforo 
decided that the proposed change which was objected to by the leftist groups in the 
Congress be dropped. Similarly recommendation (vi) which sought to modify the 
system of proportional representation by single transferable vote was also dropped 
because it was opposed by the socialists. 

Among the important additions made were : 

(1) demarcation of fixed constituencies for the election of delegates. 

(2) The number of primary members to elect one delegate was fixed at 0(X). 

Ihe Bombay meeting of the A. I. C. C. was called especially to discuss the 

constitutional amendments. Since the two principal contentious recommendations 
were dropped, the rest of the proposed amendments were carried through more or 
leas unanimously. 

It was made dear by the President and others that the amendments adopted 
were by themselvee not enough to rid the Congress of corruption and indiscipline. 
They would check technical irreEularities but could be no substitute for purity and 
strmgth to character of individuu Congressman and Congress committees which 
nkme were the most effective antidote to the poison which was slowly undermining 
the loundationa of the great organisation. 

The Bombay Meeting of the A. I. 0. 0. though called expressly for consider- 
ing constitutional amendments, had before it sevem important matters requiring 
immediate attention. Among them were the questions of (i) Indians in Ceylon, 
(11) Indians in South Africa and (iii) Digboi Stnke. 

IWDIAHS IR CBTLOR 
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all depertmenta of Government, to relieve ae it waa alleged, the preaanxe of unem- 
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The WorklDg Oommlttee and the A. I. O. G. that met In Bombay in May, 1839 
gave earneet conaideTation to these repreaentatioDs and passed a resolution viewing 
with grave concern the discriminatory measures which threatened a grave conflict 
between the two friendly neighbours. It however desired to ezpioro every means 
of avoiding conflict and to this end appointed Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to ^ to 
Oevlon and confer with the authorities and representative associations and indi- 
viduals on behalf of India and do all that may be possible to effect a just and 
honourable settlement. 

Pandit Jawaharlal reached Colombo by air on June 16. A roagniflcient re- 
ception was accorded to him by Indians and Ceylonese alike. He had a busy and 
strenuous time eonferring with the Ministers, representatives of the Indian organi- 
sations and other individuals concerned. In the talks with the Ministers, he pl^ed 
for a wider vision and broader approach to the problem that affected the Ceylonese 
and the Indians in Ceylon, who had settled there and made it their home. The 
immediate problem, he pointed out, was a small and petty one in the context of larger 
problems they had jointly to face. It was, therefore, proper and net'essary that this 
small problem be approached in a liberal spirit. Jawaharlalji tendered some whole- 
some advice to the Indians in Ceylon also. While they must not forget the country 
of their origin, they must see that they serve their adopted country with devotion 
and loyalty and cultivate iraternal relations with its inhabitants. Be addressed 
several large and crowded public gatherings where he emphasised the necessity of 
preserving the ancient cultural and historical ties that bound the two countries and 
remember the common flght they had to carry on against imperialism. Tliis high- 
minded approach to the problem created a fine impression all round. The Ministers, 
however, could not see tlieir way to agree to a major change in their scheme but 
they agreed to small modifications and promised to take steps to minimise hardships 
consequent on repatriation. 

Pandit Jawaharlal submitted to the Woiking Committee a report of his viut 
to Ceylon. The Committee regretted that in spite of the earnest efforts of Pandit 
Nehru, the Ceylon Government did not think it fit to make any major changes in 
measures they had proposed against their Indian employees. The action ol tlto 
Ceylon Government, the Working Committee pointed out, was not in conformity 
with mstice or international practice. 

The Committee recognise the right of the people of Ceylon to give preference 
to nationals in Btate service or otherwise in their country but surely the Indiana 
who hod settled there and made Ceylon their home and who had by their labour 
on the land and elsewere contribute gietiy to the riches and advancement of the 
common land, had secured the right to be considered on a par with the other in- 
habitants of the Island. Steps taken to adjust relationship should not be taken 
unilaterally. This Committee were averse to doing anything which might put a 
strain on the cultural, historical and economic bonds which united the two conn- 
tnes. But ooniidering the ciroumetancea which the unilateral action of the Ceylon 
wemment had oreated, they were of the opinion that all future emigra- 
tion of laboov from India to Ceyloi) must be completely stopped. The decision 
of the Government of India to that dBbot was therefore wricomed. 


Ihduhs in South Afeioa 

While in Ceylon steps were bring taken which adversely affected thouaaodf 
of Indiana, in South Africa a grave iltaation was devrioplng as a result of the 
policy of segregation pursued by the Unioo Govemmeut. L^slation waa sought 
lease and aale of land to Atiatios unless under certain 
! civil reaiatance. Mahatma Gandhi and the Oongreea 
and intervention. The Govemmoit of 
in their plight would not go 
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ment was appealed to retrace their steps and carry out the undertakings of their 
predecessors. 

No reassuring news is however to hand. Instead the latest we have from 
Capetown confirm all our worst fears. In the South African Union Assemblv, 
Doctor Malan, Leader of the Nationalists moved : The house regards it as urgently 
necessary that the policy of segregation between Europeans and non-Europeans, resi- 
dentially, industrially and politically should be carried out without delay and that on 
the basis of the report of the Government Commission of 1939 on mixed marriages 
steps should be taken to prohibit miscegenation. The house requests the Govern- 
ment, therefore, to introduce immediately legislation necessary to carry out that 
policy effectively.” The meaning of this reactionary piece of racial legislation is too 
plain for comment 


Political Prisoners 

Among the earliest measures adopted by the Congress Ministries was the 
release of political prisoners. The few that remained behind the prbuon bars in 
Bihar and U. P. were released ss a result of the ministerial crisis in the two 
Provinces. The Congress attached great importance to the question of the release 
of political prisoners but in the non -Congress administrations of Bengal and the 
Punjab, particularly the foiiner, no effort was made to solve the question. This 
produced widespread resentment in the two provinces. In Bengal the problem was 
particularly acute as there were internees who had been in jail for several years 
without a trial. Gandhiji interested himself in the release of the Bengal prisoneis. 
He had prolonged consultations with the Bengal Government. As a result of these 
consultations almost all the internees and a number of prisoners were released in 
batches. A considerable number however still remained in jail, lliere were threats 
of hunger-strike by the prisoners. They ^had declared to Gandhiji that they had no 
faith in terrorism. Yet they were kept on inspite of the fact that those who were 
ideased were not known to have created any trouble. Under these 
circumstances. It was but proper and just that the remaining prisoners bo released. 
But the Bengal Government, for reasons best known to them, took a different view 
of their responsibility. 

The prospect of indefinite detention made the prisoners desperate. Some 80 
political prisoners in Dum Dum and Alipore jails went on hunger-strike on July 7 
and 8 to register their protest against their continued detention and also to rouse 
public opinion in favour of their release. The news of the hunger-strike created 
widespread stir in the country. Prominent Congressmen in Bengal got into touch 
with Bengal Government and urged them to take timely action and avert an 
unpleasant crisis. Mahatma Gandhi appealed to the Bengal Government to do bare 
juBtioe to the prisoners and release them. The Congress President, Bhri Mahadeo 
Deau, Shris Bubhas Chandra Bose and Sarat Chanora Bose, all in their several 
ways, intervened to avert the crisis. The prisoners responded to these appeals and 
gave up hunger-strike on an assurance being given by Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose 
on behalf of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee that steps would be taken, 
including direct action, to secure thdr early release. The news of the termination 
of the hunger strike was received with great relief throu^out the country. 

The Working Committee passed a resolution expressing grateful appreciation 
of the action of the priaoners in suspending the hnnger^etnke. They hop^ that 
the Bengal Government and alao the Punjab will leleaae political prisonen within 
their jurUdiotion, eapedally as these have abjured violence. The Working Committee, 
however, took care to point out that it is wrong on the part of prisoners, poUtleal 
or otherwise, to Resort to hunger-strike fmr their rdease. 


DEMOvemATXOiis on July 9 and DisciPLiNiftY Aoxxon Aqaixbt 
Bbex Bubbab Ohandba Bobb 

The Bombay A. I. 0. 0. in June passed two rsioihitioos ; one idated to 
*Satyagraba in ptovlnees' and declared that no Congress-man may enbr or oi|;ioise 
any form of Batyagraha in the admfoistrstive Provlneea of India without the pierioas 
sanction of the Provincial Congzem Coinmittee eonoemed ; the ouier defined tbe idaiipn 
between pongrese Ministries stod tte P. p. C's, The rendn ‘ 
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action of Bhri Subhaa Chandra Boae. He fixed Julv 9 aa an all India protest day 
when a country-wide agitation againat the aaid two reaolutlona was to be 
inaugurated. The Congreea President on hearing of the propoaod demonatrations 
issu^ a statement in which he warned Congress Committees and their office- 
bearers against participating in these demouatrationa. He made clear that if the 
reHohitiouB of the A. 1. C. C. passed after mature deliberation were defied by 
Congress Committees and office-bearers whose duty it was to give effect to them, 
there would be an end to all discipline and the Congress organisation would be 
disrupted. Inspite of the clear and specific direction of the Congress President 
that any participation in such demonstrations by office-bearers and Congreas 
Committees would be regarded as a breach of discipline, Bhri Subhaa Chandra 
Bose wont on with his plan of protest in defiance of the explicit direction of 
tliG Congress President though ho was himself the head of Bengal P. C. C. This 
<M-cated an extraordinary situation. The President wrote to Bhri Bubhas Chandra 
l^ose explaining how ho r^arded his action in organising protest meetings as not 
only destructive of all disciidine but fraught with the gravest consequences for the 
future of the Congress organisation. This had no effect Meetings and demons- 
tratiouB consisting of some congressmen and many non-congressmen were held in 
several places with varying success. In Bengal the Executive Council of 
Provincial Congress Committee organised demonstrations in Calcutta and several 
of Its prominent members and offioe-boarers participated in them. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha from Aimust 9 to 12, 1939 
considered the situation and the action of Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose and others. 
They had before them the explanation of Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose. He argued 
that it was his constitutional right to give expression to his view regarding any 
resolution passed by the A. 1. C. C. Denial of this constitutional ri{^t was, he 
maintained, tantamount to suppression ''of civil liberty within the Oongrees. If 
the explanation was not considered satisfactory by the Working Committee, Bhxi 
Bubhas Chandra Bose took full responsibility for the demonstrations and expresoed 
readiness to face any disciplinary action taken against him, cheerfully. The 
Working Committee considered the situation and the explanation. It came to the 
conclusion that in his explanation Bhri Bubhas Bose bad wholly missed the main 

K iint which was that as an ex-Presidont of the Congress and as President of tto 
cngal Provincial Congress Committee he should have realised that after having 
received instructions from the President it was his clear duty os a servant of the 
nation to obey them implicitly even though he differed from the ruling of the 
President. It was open to him to appeal afterwards if he ao desired to the 
A, I, C. C. or open session. If Bubhas Babu’s contention that every member is 
free to interpret the Conj^s Constitution prevails and if every memlwr were to 
act on that interpretation, contrary to urn decision of the Fresideot, there will be 
perfect anarchy in the Congress. 

The Working Committee therefore came to the painful conclusion that it 
would fail in its duty if it condoned the open and deliberate breach of ifisoipline 
by Bubhas ifiidia. It therefore decided that for the grave act of indiscipline, Bhri 
Bublms Baku be declared disjiaalifled as President of the Bengal F. C. 0. and to 
bo a member of any eleolive Congress Committee for three years as from August 
1939. The Committee however did not take any action against the executive 
council of the B. F. O. C. or the individual Congressmen. The Working Obmmittee 
left it to the P. C. C. to take such action as they thought necessary ogaiost 
offending members under their respective jurisdiction if they did not express regret 
for th& indhidpline. 


National Planning CouiinTEB 

A brief account of the fanctlona and work of the National Planning Committee 
was given in last year’s report. The first meeting of the Committee which wee 
held in Deoember 1938 drafted an elaborate qaestionai^ which was sent to variooi 
j^emmenta, poblie bodies, Chambers of Cemmeroe, Trade Uniona4uid individuii^ 
Tim aeoemd meeting took place in Bombey from 4th to 17th Jane, 1930. Ae 
onginalW conceived me Ptenning Committee wee eupposed to do e certain amomit 
of preuminen work aajjpcepetatow to mote comprebenaive invettigatioiM by Ibe 
i^er bo^r^ Neliimal Rlai^g dommiaaioiL .But aa B prooeeied tt &SS 
that it bed to do ite woib more feoroTObly on e more oobup ' 
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later. It was therefore decided to enlarge the scope of work of the Planning 
Oommittee. It appointed 27 sub committees to consider each indWidual problem, 
and each sector of the National plan separately. The 27 sub-oommittees were 
divided under seven main heads, namely : (i) agrioulture, (ii) industries, (iii) demo- 
graphic relations, (iv) transport and communication, (v) commerce and finance, 
(vi) public welfare and (vii) education. 

Experts were invited to serve on these committees. The committee adopted 
instructions for the guidance of the yarious sub-committees. The fundamental aim 
to be kept in view by all sub-committees, it directed, was to ensure an adequate 
standard of living for the masses. An adeauato standard of living implies a certain 
irreducible minimum plus a progressive scale of comfort. The average annual income 
per capita in India is placed at Bs. 65/-. This is the most optimistic calculation. 
It includes the rich and poor. The town d<vellei and the villager cannot be more 
than Bs. 25/- to 30/- per annum noi capita. This implies not only a considerable 
deficit in food supply nut also in the other essential reauirements of humgn existence. 
The national income roust therefore be increased greatly during the ne^ ten years 
to ensure an irreducible minimum standard for everyb(^y. In order to secure this 
minimum standard not only will it be necessary to increase production but also to 
bring about a more equitable distribution of wemth. 

A really progressive standard of life will necessitate the increase of the national 
wealth five or six times. But for the present the minimum standard which can and 
should be reached is an increase of national wealth of between two and three 
times within the next ten years. It is with this object in view that the planning 
should be done now. 

The Planning Committee as it proceeded with its work, received cooperation 
from various individuals and organisations. All the Provincial Governments are 
cooperating with it. The Oommittee has also received the active cooperation of 
important states like Hyderabad, Mysore, Barodo, Bhopal, Travancorc and Cochin. 
It MS a well-staffed secrctaiiat. Prof. K. T Bhoh has been appointed Honorary 
General Secretary. A sum of Bs. 50,()00/- has been sanctioned for the Committee’s 
expenses. The work of the various committees is near completion. The Chairman 
has asked for the report of the various committees by the end of February. 

Wab Cbibib 


The principles which should guide the nation in the event of war were clearly 
laid down by the Congress in its resolutions passed from time to time. It had 
repeatedly declared its entire disapproval of the ideology and practice of Fascism 
and Nazism with all their cruel implications. It hod expres^ in unmistakable 
t4rms its sympathy with all those countries which were from time to time made the 
victims of unprovoked aggression. It expressed its solidarity with the democratic 
forces in Spain. It protesUsd against the conquest and annexation of Czeoboslo- 
vakia. As a natural corollary the Congress dissociated itself entirly from the foreign 
policy of the British Government which was considered responsible for th^ 
tragedi^. 


The Conneas had further lud down that the issue of war and peace for India 
must be decided by the Indian people and any attempt 'by an outside authority to 
impose its decision on India or exploit Indian resources for the purposes of war 
would be resisted. But the British Government paid fio heed to theoe repeated 
declarations and warnings of the Oonfipress. The attempt to amend the Oovernment 
of India Act In order to narrow and limit still furtiier the powers of the provinoUl 

g tvernments in the event of war emei^ency arising, the despatdi of Indun troops 
wards Aden and some months later to Singapore and Aden without the ocmaent 


to th4 poUey of the Oongreas the Working Committee at ita meeting at Waidl^ in 
August last oailed upon Congress members of the Centra] Lsgislattye Assembly to 
refrain from attending the next session of the Assembly. The provinolal Goewn- 
ments were directed not to assist in any way the war preporathm of the Mtiab 
Government which were on foot 

Aa soon as war broke out in Eiiro|pe in tiie first week of fieptemb*, India 
was deckled a b^erent eoanla^ on the side of Aliks by the Irnttki OotetAMont 
Thk deoloxatloB was made wltboot considtinfCthejpiDpk of India. Otdmmuam 
itiiotly enrtoiling dvil Ubecto were passed, Tbn Gonmnit «f Indk AH w 
anMoM greatly mkkr&ig theidwidy linitoi poweM ol the IPiovMal Otw— tiiHi 
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into confidence about what happened at the interview. He eaidf he had made it 
clear to the Viceroy that in whatever he eaid he did not represent .the Congress 
or the national mind. As a humanitarian he was greatly stirred by the war. 
Though his sympathies were with the Allies he did not want the destruction of any 
people. He was not at the time thinking of India’s deliverance. What would 
Indian freedom be worth, if Britain was destroyed or Germany humiliated I His 
own sympathies were with England and France from the purely humanitarian view 
point. 


The Working Committee however soon met at Wardha. and considered the 
situation. Having regard to the gravity of the issues involved, the President invited 
tShris Qandhiji, Jawaharlal Nehru, Bubnas Chandra Bose, Narendra Deo, Jayprakash 
Narain and Aney to assist the Working Committee in shaping their decision. Mr. 
M. A. Jinnah was also telegraphically invited to attend and give the Committee 
the benefit of his advice. He, however, declined the invitation owing to previous 
engagements. After mature ddiberations the Working Committee issued a compre- 
hensive statement defining the Congress position. 

The statement reiterated the principles laid down by the Congress from time to 
time for guiding the nation in the event of war. It said that India was declared a 
a belligerent country and measures were taken affecting the country virtually in 
defiance of the declared wishes of the people. The Working Committee took the 
gravest view cd these developments. While it unhesitatingly condemned the latest 
aggression of the Nazi Government and sympathised with those who resisted it| its 
cooperation could not be had by compulsion and imposition. Cooimration mutt be 
between equals and by mutual consent for a cause wnich both consider worthy. 

The Committee were aware that the Governments of Great Britain and France 
had declared that they were fighting for democracy and freedom and to put an end 
to aggression. Daring the war of 1914-18 also the declared war-aims were the 
preservation of democracy, self determination and the freedom of small nations and 
yet the very Governments which solemnly proclaimed these aims entered into secret 
pacts embodying imperialist designs for the carving up of the Ottoman Empire, If 
the war is to dSend the status quo, imperialist possessions, colonies, vested interests 
and privileges, then India can have nothing to do with it. If, however, the issue 
IB democracy and a world order based on democracy, then India is intensely inter- 

in it The Committee were convinced that the interests of Indian democracy 
did not conflict with the interests of British democrat or of world democracy. But 
thwe was an inheoent conflict between democracy in India or eleswhere and impe- 
rialism and fasdsm. If Great Britain fights for the mmntenance and extension of 
democracy, then she must necessarily end imperialism in her own possessions, 
establish full democracy in India, and the Indian people must have the right at 
^f-detemination by framing their own constitution through a Constituent Assem- 
bly witiiout external interference and must guide their own policy. A free demo- 
crat India will gladly associate herself wim other free nations for mutual defence 
against aggression a^ for economic cooperation. 


The Working Committee therefore invited the British Government to declare 
in unequivoesA terms what their war aims me in regard to democracy and imperia- 
lism and the new order that is envisaged and in particular how these aims are 
going to apply to India and to be given effect to in ihe present. Do they include 
the elifflination of imperialism and the treatment of India as a free nation whose 
policy ^ be guided in accordance with the wiahm of her people ? A deu deda- 
mtion about toe futnii, pledG^g <he Government to the ending of Imperialiaip add 
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The Btatement was forwarded to the Viceroy for his information and that of 
the British Government. Shri Jawaharlal Nehrn was nominated to the Working 
Oommittee and a War Bnb-Oommittee consisting of Pandit Jawaharlal (Chairman), 
Sardar Vallabhbhal Patel and Maulana Abul ^lam Azad was formra to deal 
with the situation as it may develop from time to time. 

Qandhiji in a Btatement to the press commended the manifesto of the Working 
Committee to the ananimouB supimrt of the country. He hoped that all the 
political parties and all communities would join the Committee’s demand for a 
clear declaration of their policy by the British Government with such corresponding 
action as is possible amidst martial conditions. "All that was required was a men- 
tal revolution on the part of British statesmen i.e., honest action to implement the 
declaration of faith in democracy made on the eve of the war, and still being 
repeated from British platforms. The Congress export will mean the greatest 
moral asset in favour of England and franco. The Congress has no soldiers 
to offer.” 

The Btatement was widely appreciated in the country as a statesmanlike docu- 
ment. It received publicity in foreign countries, especially America and Germany. 
The people of the oppress^ nationiditieB adopted the manifesto as their own. The 
British Government in England, however, and a considerable section of the British 
press took care to give it the minimum possible publicity. But the more advanced 
section of the British opinion welcomed the document and warmly supported the 
Congress demand for declaration of war aims and peace aims of Great Britain. 

The British Government and its agents hero could not possibly iraore this 
challenge of the Gongrass. Some answer had to be giveu. The Viceroy had recourse 
to interviews. 

The Viceroy hsd interviews with the Congress President and Pandit Jawaharhil 
Nehru jointly and also with Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Mahatma Gandhi. He 
also met Mr. Jinnah, the President of the Muslim Ijeague. These interviews however 
were not confined to the representatives of the Congress and the Muslim Le^nc 
but included all sorts of persons and parties. He had as many as 52 interviews 
before he could frame an answer to the simple and straightforward question the 
Congress had asked. 

Considering the gravity and magnitude of the crisis facing the country it was 
felt necessary that a special meeting of the A.IA/.C. be called to consider the mani- 
festo Issaed by the Working Committee. A meeting was called accordingly at 
Wardha on October 9 and 10. The A.I.C.C. passeef a resolution endorsing the 
statement of the Working Committee and authorising the Working Committee to take 
such steps as may be necessary to give effect to it. The Committee repeated its 
condemnation of Fascism and Nazi aggression and expressed its conviction that 
peace and freedom can only be established and preserved by an extention of demo- 
cracy to all colonial countries and by the application of the principle of self* 
determination to them so as to eliminate imperialist control. It declared that 
"Indian freedom must be based on democracy and unity and the full recognition 
and protection of all minorities to whidi the Congress has always pledged itsdf.'’ 
In particular India must be declared an independwt hation, and at preseut appli- 
cation must be given to this status to the largest possible extent. The A.I.C.G. 
eamesUy trusted that this declaration will be mue by (he British Government in 
any statement that it may make in regard to its war and peace aims. 

The Viceroy, before answering the s^ific questions in the Working Committee 
statement referred to the "«o many different points of view leveued, marked 
difierances of outlook, markedly different demands, and markedly d^erent sokitlonB, 
for the problems that lie before us.” 

The (todatition then sou^t to throw some light on the following matters : 
fi) ol^eotives of His Mairnty’s ^vernment in the war : (ii) intenUon df Ine British 
Government with regard to the future of India and (lii) closer association of the 
Indian opinion with the proseoution of the war. 

(il^As to ^e objeetivee of the war. the Viceroy while rnltng out of question 
a premse definition of war aims and peace aims in the changing aitoatloii of the 
world, referred to the moral aima as declared by the Mdse ifinliter : "We arc 
seeking no material advoatagefor oaTarive8...We^ like all tiia pantea af Bymope, 
long tot peace ; but it mnat be a real and se^ed paaee» not air tmspiiy trace 
interrupted by conttant almms and thseata,” Whara W In^ eomo t 
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step to this Koal "HIb Majesty’s Government reoogniie that when the time comes to 
resume consideration of the plan for the future Federal Government (A IndhL it 
will be necessary to reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to wnat 

extent the details of the plan embodied in the Act of 1036 remain appropriate At 

the end of the war they will be ve^ willing to enter into consultation With 
representatives of the several communities, nartiee and interests in India, and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and cooperation in the 
framing of such modifications as may seem desirable.” 

(iii)— As for India’s active association with the prosecution of the war, the 
Viceroy suggested the establishment of a Consultative Group, representative of all 
major political parties in British India and of the Indian Princes, over which the 
(lovemor General would himself preside which would be summoned’ at his invita- 
tion and which would have as its object the association of public opinion in India 
with the conduct of war and with questions relating to war activities. 

The Declaration was so complete a denial of all that the Working Committee 
anked for and hoped for in their statement that Gandhiji was constraint to declare : 
"the Congress had asked for bread and was given a stone.” It was condemned by 
oven non -Congress circles as lacking in understanding and imagination. It looked 
UH if the 52 interviews had been arranged with a view to emphasiBing differences. 

The Working Committee which met at Wardha on October 22, considered the 
Viceregal declaration. They passed a resolution recording their opinion that the 
Viceregal statement was wholly unsatisfimtory and calculated to rouse resentment 
among all those who were anxious to gain and are intent upon gaining India’s 
independence. The Committee r^ardM the mention of internal differences as a 
screen to hide the true intention of Great Britain. What the Committee had asked 
for was a declaration of war aims as a test of British bonafldes regarding IndiiL 
irrespective of the attitude of opposition parties and groups. "The Congress haa 
id ways stood for the amplest guarantee of the rights of minorities. The freedom 
the Congress claimed was not for the Congress or any particular group or commu- 
nity but for the nation and for all communities in India that go to build that 
nnlion. In the oircumstanoes, the Congress cannot possibly give any support to 
Great Britain for it would amount to an endorsement of the imperialist polloy 
which the Congress has always sought to end. As a first step in this direction t^ 
C'ommittee call upon the Congress Ministries to tender their resignations.” 

The Committee also appealed to the nation to end all internal controversies in 
the hour of a grave crisis and act unitedly in the cause of India’s freedom. It 
called upon all Congress Committees ana Congressmen to be prepared for all 
eventualities. 

Boon the Congress Ministers resigned. Their resignation changed the political 
situation in the country. It proclaimed the dissociation of political India from the 
imperialistic policies of Great Britain specially with the war that was going on in 
Europe. It was a big step towards non-cooperation. India withdrew her condi- 
tional moral support from the struggle Britain was waging against Hitler. The 
Tirovincial part of the Government of India Act— the Federal part was still-born— 
was now dead beyond possibility of resurrectiem. 

The resignation m thb ministries demonstrated to all those who had anv 
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his previous statement to the extent that instead of an adviso|^ committee for the 
conduct of war, his Government were prepared to expand the Executive Oouncil of 
the Viceroy and find in it place for some popular leaders, on condition that the 
Congress would come to an agreement with Mr. Jinnah not only about the proposed 
changes in the Central Executive but also about the Government in the Provmces. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, on behalf of the Congress, made it clear to the Viceroy that 
it was not possible for Congress to cooperate unless the mlicy of the British 
Government was made clear on the lines suggested by the Congress. He added 
“It has pained us to find the communal question dr^ged in this connection. It 
has clouded the issue. It has been reputedly said on behalf of the Congress 
that it is our earnest desire to settle the joints of communal controversy by agree- 
ment and we propose to continue our efforts to this end. But I would point out 
that this question does not in any respect come in the way of a declaration of 
Indian fr^om as suggested above.” 

The deadlock therefore continued. The Working Committee wlpch met in 
Allahabad on November, 19 to 23, 1939 approved of and endorsed the reply of the 
Congress President to the Viceroy. It said ‘‘The Congress has looked upon the 
War crisis and the problem it raises as essentially a moral issue and has not 
sought to profit by it any spirit of bargaining.** The Committee declared again 
that the recognition of Indian independence ancT of the right of her people to frame 
their constitution through a Constituent Assembly was essential in order to remove 
the taint of imperialism from Britain’s policy and to enable Uie Congress to con- 
sider further oo-operation. The Assembly could frame a constitution in which the 
rights of accepted minorities would be protected to their satisfaction and in the 
event of some matters relating to minority rights not being mutually agreed ta 
they can be referred to arbitration.” The Constituent Assembly should be elected 
on the basis of adult sufferage, existing separate electorates being retained for such 
minorities as desired them. The number of members in the Assembly riiould reflect 
riie numerical strength of the country. The answer to this demand had been 
entirely unsatisfactory. The plea of communal differences advanced in justification 
of this refusal was only an attempt to befog the moral issue. The minorities did 
not oppose India’s right to freedom and Independence. As for the Indian Princes, 
they were the creation of the Paramount Power and identical with it. It is the 
people of the Indian States which should have a determining voice in the shaping 
^a free India. 

The policy of non-co-operation was therefore to continue and must continue 
until the British Government revised its policy and accepted the Congress conten- 
tion. But ’^it is inherent in every form of Batyagraha that no effort is spared to 
ai^eve an honourable settlement with the opponent” The Working Committee 
therefore kept the door open and affirmed that all attempts to coerce the people 
of India along paths whUm were not of their choice would be resisted non-violenuy. 

Hie Working Committee expressed gratification ''at the readiness exhibitM 
by Congressmen for the launching of Civil Disobedience, should this become 
necessary*. But Civil Disobedience rrauired perfect discipline. Also a non-viblent 
army must be possessed of the essentials of non-violenee. The true test of prepared- 
ness lay in Congressmen carrying out the construotlve programme especially 
spinning and promoting the cause of Ehadi to the exclusion ot Mill cloth, promot- 
ing oommual harmony by personal acts of service and the uplift of Harijaiu. 

CoMNxmiJ. Fboblbm 

Efforts made in 1998 to solve the Hindu Muslim problem'-the voluminous 
correapondmee that passed between Pandit Nehru with Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the 
President of the Muslim League, the subsequent talks between the latter on the 
one hand and Mahatma (Smdhi and Shri Bubhas Chandra Boae on the other- 
proved abortive. Mr, Jinnah insiated that an eaiential precondition to any agreement 
betwenn the two organiaationB was the reoognition by the Congm that the Mnalim 
League was the aole, authoritative and representative politlcil orgeniaatlon of the 
MussolmanB of India. The Copgseas on the other hand waa the lefoesentative 
organisation of the Hindus and waa to negotiate with the Leegne on their bihalf. 
Bueh a position is not true to facta and Congress ooidd not aooept it, lorgatting Its 

el the Leagne. 
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In their resolutions, on the platform, and in the press, the Muslim Leagua 
rarried on a regular propaganda against the Oongress, especially the Oongresa 
Government in the 8 novinces. l%e latter were accused of a set design to 
establish Hindu Raj and crush the culture and religion of the Mnssalmans of 
India and annihilate their political and economic rights. The accusers were 
repeatedly challenged to produce instances of the Communal tyranny and domina- 
tion. Vague and indefinite allegations, one-sided stories, distortions and exaggera- 
tions were the only answer given to this challenge. Binging of Vand9 Mataram. 
flying of the national flag on public institutions, popularisation of Hindustani and 
such like activities were instanced as attempts to crush Muslim culture. These 
activities were nothing new. The national flag had over since 1920, been the symbol 
of nation^ solidarity and opposition to foreign rule. It was not in opposition to 
Islam. Fands Mataram had come to be the national song by historical associations 
since the early years of the present century and had been in vogue ever since the 
partition. The Muslim agitation against it was a new phenomenon. Here too the 
Congress authorised only that proportion of it to be sung to which no possible 
objection could be raised. The common lanraage. the Oongress advocated, was 
Hindustani as popularly spoken in Northern India and written either in the Nogii 
or the Urdu script. All these activities were old but the League opposition to 
them was new. Yet everywhere, where there was opposition, Congressmen and 
Congress Governments avoided conflict. 

The Council of the Muslim League appointed a special Committee to collect 
all such and other vague charges against the Congress Government. A r^rt 
was produced popularly known as the Pirpur report. Shortly afterwards Bhri 
Vallabhbhai Patel, the Chairman of the Parliamentary Bub-Committee directed the 
Congress Ministries to enouire into each allegation and submit a report. The Con- 
gress Governments issued communi<}ue8 giving detailed replies to these charges 
proving their baselessness. But despite the denials there was no abatement in me 
Muslim League propaganda. The incessant circulation of vague and disproved 
chargee of a very smous nature roused passions and embittered relations b^ween 
the two CommunitieB. 

The declaration of War in Europe in September and the crisis arising there- 
from in India, served to lend increase importance to the communal problem and 
bring it into special prominence in political discussions relating to war-issues. It 
was recognised by Congress leaders that in a crisis like the present it was essential 
that India should*jpresent a united front and compose all her internal differences. 
To this end the Working Committee which met at Wardha in September last to 
consider the situation, tdegraphically invited Mr. M. A. Jinnah to join in the dis- 
cussions and help to evolve an agr^ decision on the critical situation facing the 
country. Mr. Jinmdi however could not come. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim Learoe which met in Delhi a little 
after, passed a resolution on the War-crisis which repeated the charges against 
Confirm Government in the provinces. It was stated that autonomy in these 
Provmces had resulted in the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim minorities 
whose life and liberty, property and honour were being assailed every day. Babu 
Hajendra Prasad, the President, wrote to Mr. Jinnah that these charges were wholly 
unfounded and based on one-sided reports that might have reached the League. 
Tne Governments concerned had carefully gone Into these allegations and denied 
them. If the charges were persisted in, it was but fair that they should be in- 
quired into and either substantiated or disproved. The Congress President suggested 
^t if he (Mr. M. A, Jinnah) agi^, Bir M. Gwyer, Chief Justice of FederafCourt 
ought be requested to go into the matter. In the event of his not being available 
some other person of similar standing might be approached. To this Mr. Jinnah 
replied that be had plao^ the wh<ue case before me Viceroy and had requeated 
him to tain up the matter without delay as he and the Governors of the Proyij|pea 
f^.been expiMy charged under the Constitution with the responsibility offto- 
tecting the nj^ta and the intereate of the mlnoritieB. 
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not slow to take advantage of internal quarrels. To avoid this being done to the 
detriment of the countrv, Pandit Jawaharlal resumed personal contacts with Mr. 
Jinnah. The communal problem apart, the Working Committee was anxious to 
evolve a common approach to the political issues connected with the war-crisis. 
Pt Nehru’s talks with Mr. Jinnan however did not lend to desired result. The 
communal problem was not discussed at all in these talks. Mr. Jinnah wanted 
to postpone it for a later date in Bombay. Pandit Nehru expressed his readiness 
to resume talks whenever it suited Mr. Jinnah. 

_ It was expected that with the resignation of Congress Ministries the communal 
tension would decrease and favourable atmosphere created for efforts to compose 
all international differences. The resolution passed by the Working Committee em- 
phasised that the freedom that the Congress contemplated for the country included 
the full recognition and protection of the rights of all minorities to which the 
CongTMS had always pledged itself. They also emphasised that the easiest method 
of arriving at a solution of the communal problem was provided by demand for a 
Constituent Assembly. It would represent the various parties and int&ests in the 
country according to their exact numerical strength and set at rest the otherwise 
interminable controversies with regard to the representative character of this or 
that organisation. Muslims would have representation on it to the full extent of 
their numerical strength in the country, through separate electorate, if they so 
desired. Beats may be reserved for other accepted minorities. It would be the 
special responsibility of the Constituent Assembly to frame safeguards to the 
satisfaction of the minorities. Matters whereon agreement was not possible would 
be referred to a previously agreed Tribunal. The settling of details was an easy 
matter if once the proposition that all communities desired independence, with a 
Constitution framed by the Constituent Assembly, was accepted. This was the 
most democratic method conceivable in the circumstances lor arriving at an agreed 
solution. 

While the Confess was popularising the idea of the Constituent Assembly and 
the country was looking forward to the resumption of talks between Pandit 
Jawaharlal and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, the latter sprang a surprise on the country in 
the shape of 'Deliverance Day’ to be observodf by the Mussalmans of India on 
Friday December 22, 1939. Mr. Jinnah appealed to the Mussalmans to observe this 
day as one of thanksgiving that the Congress Governments had at last ceased to 
function. Meetings were to be held to celebrate the 'Day of Deliverance’ from 
'Cranny’, oppression and injustice during the last two ana a half years when the 
Congress ministries, it was allied, did their best to flout the Muslim opinion, to 
destroy Muslim culture, and interfered with their religious and social life and 
trami^ed upon their political and economic rights. While the ministries were 
condemned, the Governors were asked to inquire into the alleged barges and grant 
redress. 

Hie Deliverajice Day' coming as it did on the eve of Nehru-Jinnah talks and 
at a time when the country was passing through a seriouB political crisis took the 
country by surprise. GandhUi in a statement to the cress addressed an earnest 
appeal to Hr. Jinnah to call on the 'Deliverance Day’. Mr. Jinnah. argued QandUilji. 
baa taken upon his shoulders the tremendous responsibility of b^g both me 
aoouser and the judge. On Uie one hand, the Governors were requested to examine 
the allegations and, on ihe other hand, the vast msss ol Mussalmans wen asked to 
cite the allegations before God as if they were proved facts and on that aooouiit to 
thank Almighty for deliverance. Would it not w right and proper to wait for the 
Governors’ o^ion the Ddiverance Day was observed T Baidar Vallabhbhai 

Fatci Chairman of the Parliamentary Bttb-Committe& in a statement to the* press, 
np^tad the nnfoimded all^ations made by Mr. Jinnah. He stated that when 
the Mudim Leagne through the Piipur Committee first made ^ agdnst 

thr Ooogrese Mlnietries, he instructed them to inquin into each allegatioB and 
sflikslt a report These reports showed that the chargee wen entirely uofounded. 
Borne montbe later, Dr. Bajendre Prasad, the Congxesa Presltat offered to submit 
the ohexges, if epnifled. to an indmiendent tribunal to inquiry, but Hr. Jinnidi 
spurned de offer, etadng that he bad placed the oharges betoe the Viceroy. When 
Mr. Jinnah had npeated the chargee, Sardar VaUmbhai had instruM Wvery 
Fnmto to invite bit Qonnarii nttentUm to them u they erwe alsq htoM by the 
eherges, tad he was tbat the Govenunk eoadwiedHieeto^ as 

uawananted. He was tlietetoe eonstrmlned to ehunetoiee ffie chamh hi wild, 
reckless and intended to endniiBM eonmunal peace. The lotion ol the 
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charges was the more deplorable in that I^dit Jawaharlal and Mr. Jinnah ware 
about to meet to explore the possibilities of a communal settlement. 

The chorus of disapproval coming even from Muslims made Mr. Jinnah to 
change his position. He said that he had no quarrel with the Hindu Community. 
'J'he Deliverance Day was to be observed by minorities who had all been oppressed 
by the Congress Governments. All along Gonness had been identified by him with 
the Hindu Community, and Congress rule as Hindu rule. Mr. Jinnah by widening 
the scope of the Deliverance Day tacitly admitted that Congress, whatever it may 
be, IS not a Hindu organisation. As a matter of fact if the Congress os a national 
organisation with a political and economic programme had not participated in the 
provincial elections there would have been only denominational representatives in 
the Assemblies. The Congress saved the country from this catastrophe. 

The statement of Mr. Jinnah about the celebration of 'Dellveranoo Day’ 
( reated an embarrassing situation for Pandit Jawaharlal who was to resume talks 
iMth him in Bombay. The statement revealed a wide gulf between the Congress 
and the Muslim League with regard to the vital political issues facing the country. 
Also the distrust of Mr. Jinnah was so deep as to make all unity talks useless. 
Pandit Jawaharlal wrote to Mr. Jinnah to tnis effect and asked if there was some 
common ground for discussions to yield fruit. Mr. Jinnah replied that no common 
ground was possible first “so long as the Congress is not prepared to treat the 
]\Iu8lim League as the authoritative and representative organisation of the Mossal- 
inans of India", and second "that we, (the League.) cannot endorse the Congress 
demand for the declaration as laid down in the resolution of the Working Committee, 
confirmed by the All-India Congress Committee on October 10, 1939." The prelimi- 
imry condition emphasised by Mr. Jinnsii involved repudiation by the Congress of 
all those Muslims who are not in the League. "There were", repliod Pandit Nehru, 
‘‘a large number of Muslims in the Congress, who have been and are our closest 
colleagues. There are Muslim organisations like the Jamiat-Ul Ulema, the All India 
Hhia Conference, the Majlis-i-Ahrar, the All India Momim Conference^ etc., apart 
from trade unions which have many Muslims as their members. As a general rule, 
many of these organisations and individuals have adopted the same political platform 
ns we have done in the Congress. We cannot possibly dissociate ourselves from 
them or disown them in any way". 

In these circumstances and with this background the talks were dropped. As 
in 1938 so also now, it was not made known to the CongresB what precisely the 
demands of the Muslim Lei^e were. The Communal problem remained enmeshed 
iu the fog of irrelevant ana impossible "conditions preewnt,” 

Bengal Dispute 


We have in an earlier section of the report related the events leading to the 
disciplinary action taken against Shri Subbas Chandra Bose, the President of the 
Bengal P.0,C. We give h^ the history of the subsequent events in Bengal. 

A req^ition meeting was called on July 26, 1939 of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee at wmoh the then existing Executive Council was dissolved and 
A new Esaputive Council including office Iwers was elected. Soon interwords 
this Executtve Council constituted an Election Tribunal for the Province. Complainto 
were received by the A. I. C. C. Oflice from several members of the old J^ecutive 
that the requisiuon meeting of July 26, 1939 was invalid because (1) thme was uot 
sufficient notice for the me^ng as required under the rules and toe constitution of 
the Bengal P. C. C., (2) that the meeting and its proceedings were malafide as they 
were meant to oiroumvent the constitution passed by toe A. I. C. C. at Bombay 
r^ardi^ the formation of the Tribunal, (3) that the persona appointed as members 
of the Tribnnal were not impartial and their appointment defeated the purpose of 
the oonatitntioQ. The WorkuiK Committee which met at Wardha iu Augnst last 
went ially into the matter and authorised the President to review the whole ease 
and write the ind^ent. 

. The P^oent in his judgment reviewed in brief the seqnence.pf events^ ^oc 


e the indgment. 

1 President in his judgment reviewed in brief the seqnei 
m tbe requlstdoned meeUng of the tagal P. C. 0. on 26. Bhri BoUim 
G haudra Bose was nnaoimously elected as w president of the Bengal P. 0. C* as 
result of a oosspeomise on the part of the various groups within the F. C. G Aoooidlni 
vmpnaim the Bengsi President was to nominate the execntlve ooiimi] 
a wm of the mesm and in oonanltatioii with the group lende^ ^4 
pieiidni* of the Bcngri PTO. 0, however made, the npndnationa to the WnUlyi 
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diipute ATOM in oonneotion with the appointment of the Election Tribunal, as 
provided for in the recently amended All India Constitution. The Working 
Committee had fixed July 31. 1939 as the last date for the appointment of 
the Provincial Tribunal. The A. I. C. C. Office and the President received 
complaints that although the constitution as amended in Bombay had come into 
force, Provincial and District Tribunals had not been constituted in Bengal to 
deal with the election disputes. Instead diey were being dealt with in the ola way. 
The President as also the General Secretary instructed the P. 0. C. to appoint 

the Tribunal in conformity with the rules of the constitution as amended at 
Bombay and refer the election complaints to them. The appointment 
of the Provincial election Tribunal however required at least a three- 
fourths malority of the provincial executive. This majority was not available 

to ^e President in the Executive Council of Bengal P. C. C. It was therefore 

thouf^ht necessary to get over this difficulty by dissolvin]^ the old Executive and 
appointing a now Executive in which the necessary majority for the appoint- 
ment of we Tribunal may be available. A meeting of the P. C. C. ^waa requisi- 
tioned to elect a new Executive. The meeting as rrouisitioned was convent : a 
new executive consisting of the supporters of the President was elected. This 
executive appointed the Tribunal m terms of the amended constitution. The 

opposition alleged that the new Executive was not properly elected in as much as 
the requisition for the P. C. C. meeting was not signed by the requisite number of 
members, that notices were not duly received by several members and that seveu 
day’s clear notice was not given by post or ^bliahed in the newspaper as required 
by the rules of the Provincial constitution. These allegations were found substan- 
tially correct. The following extract from the President’s judgment sums up the 
case : 


’’When it is sought to dissolve the Executive Council which had been framed 
by the President under the authority of the Provincial Congress Committee, with- 
out assigning any reason in the notice and assigning different reasons according to 
the varying inclinations of requisitionists after it nos oeen allowed to function in 
spite of protests, when the motive behind this move is at least open to suspicion 
and the dissolution and reconstitution of the Council result in excluding a num- 
ber of members belonging to the minority group reducing them to much less than 
one-fourth and thus making the appointment of the Election Tribunal in accordance 
with the wishes of the majority without regard to the opinion of the minority 
possible, when the letter of requisition itself has no endorsement to show wlm it 
was presented and when its inspection was not available to members, it is necessary 
to scrutinise the whole thing carefully and insist upon a strict compliance with 
the rules of the Bengal P. C. 0. This has not been done and the meeting of July 
26, 19^ was invalid for want of sufficient and proper notice under the rules. Its 
proceedings ate therefore declared null and void. The old Executive Ooimcil contin- 
ues. The proceedings of the new Executive Council held on July 90 and the 
appointment of Election Tribunal are equally null and void. 

A meeting of the Beimal F. C. C. held on August 30. 1939 reviewed the two 
decisions of the Working Committee— one relating to the disciplinary action which 
was tak«i imainst its p^ident and another declaring null and void the proceedings 
of the meeting of thelBoigal P, C. C. hdd on July 26, 1999 and the appedntment 
of the Provincial Tribimal. The long resolution it passed about Oese two 
matters stated that "This Committee desires to make it clear that if it were to act 
in consonance with the opinion of the general public it should forthwith the 
extreme step of defying the above two decisions of the Woiking Committee and 
such action would be enthusiastically received by the public of the provinoe.*' The 
Committee also expressed its opinion on a variety of matters wholly aaeonneoted 
with the pdnts at issue. It uuestioned the validity of the Workifig Committee 
itssll. It reaffirmed its faith in ^ Executive Council and the Election Tribunal 
declared null and void the decision of the Working Committee. It lumri that 
’’even at this stage the Woilring Committee will reconsider and rescind the above 
two decistons.” It fnrti^ <^t "pending the final deeitton ol the Working 

Committee the poet of the of the Bengal P. 0. 0. be hept vaoant and all 

the bueineea of ^the B, P. C. 0. be transacted m ooneititation mth Shri flubhas 

wSktog Onniitittm wMch mrt SspAenbar VBt)» oomiidsnd 

tUs rewilutloa of the Bengal,?. 0. 0. It noted with tagnik **lSaiA not ohJi the toab 
■nd temper of the faioliitioii bvt slio its contents am ofajestioiiifale in tti 
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wholly uDbecoming of a proyinoiBl committee in its leiationi to the WorUnff 
Committee and each as would entitle this committee to take serious notice of them> 
The Committee decided that it saw no reason to revise its decisions which were 
taken solely in the interests of the Conp;resB organisation. It therefore called upon 
the Bengal F. 0. C. to give effect to the two resolutions of the Working CommittM 
and elect a president for the P. G. C. 

The Bengal P. C 0. having failed to appoint the Tribunal in tmms of the 
Congress constitution, the duty of appointing one devolved on the Working 
Committee. The President proposed to the Secretary of Bengal P. C. O. that if h« 
could suggMt names to which all groups would be agreeable he would advise the 
Working Committee to nominate them as members of the Tribunal. The Secretary 
however could dve no agreed list. The Working Committee was therefore cons- 
trained to appoint a tribunal in terms <A the constitution consisting of the following 
members : (1) Shri Satishchandra Gupta, (2) Shri Eshitlsh Prasad Chatterjee, (3) 
bhri Friyaranjan Sen. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress Committee at an 
emergent meeting adopted certain resolutions by which it again, in intemperate 
language, condemned the decisions of the Working Committee about Bengal and 
demanded their reconsideration and withdrawal. In the meantimot complaints had 
been received by the President about the noncooperation of the B.P.C.O. officials 
with the Tribunal whose appointment bod been disapproved of by the B. P. 0. C. 
Executive in one of its resolutions. In particular, the President had directed the 
B. P. C. C. Secretary to carry out in the Kajshahi dispute the interim order of the 
Tnbuiial pending final disposal of the dispute by the Tribunal. The Executive had 
also been instructed to act up to the provision of their constitution requiring that 
all monies bclongipg to the B. P. C. C. be deposited in the bank in the name of the 
Treasurer of the B. P. C. C. These instructions had not been carried out. 


The Working Committee considered the resolutions of the B. P. 0. 0. Executive 
and noted with regret “that the tone and temper of some these resolutions are 
highly objectionable and wholly unbecoming of a provincial committee in its rda- 
tions to the Working Committee and to record the warning that if persisted in, 
the Working Committee will feel compelled to take notice of the same.’* Tbe 
Working Committee also had received certain complaints regarding acts and 
omissions of the Bengal Provincial Executive. The Working Committee noted 
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to be made by cheques issued under joint signatures of the PreeideDt or 
Secretary and the Treasurer and that the Secretaiy may keep with him up 
to Bs. 100/- as imprest cash. The Secretary ox the Bengal P. C. C. was 
asked to submit without delay to the A.I.C.C. Office copies of the audit report for 
the year 1937 and 1938. The Working Committoe alM in oompliance with the 
article XX (d) of the constitution deputed the auditors of the A. 1. C. C. to audit 
the accounts of the Bengal P. C. C. for the years 1937-38 and 1939 up to October 31 
^d all other special funds connected with the B.P.G.C. and to submit Uieir imrt 
before the next meeting of the Working Committee. The executive of the B. P. O. C. 
were directed to render full cooperation to the auditors. 


^nMutions of tl^ ingress legislatcnrs in Bengal to tlto B. P. C. O. The 
Working Committee requested the IxMuler of the Bengal Congress Legislative Rsrtf 
to tnmslw the amount of tiiis fund to Manlana AbuT Kalam Azad. 

The Working Committee reaffirmed ^ appointment of the £3eotioa TUbunal 
It duapprov^ of the rescdntkm m ^ j^gal Executive relatiim; to 
we ^bunal which tne Working Committee was oompelled to appoint in terns ol 
^Congress constitution. The penohs constituting the Tribunal weret^in tin 
ol the Workiu Ckunmlttee. not eonneot^ with any party and eoold daal 
With ^spntea in a detached and inmartial manner. ^ . 

p CJoinmitfen xbkiMM the ae^ the Saeietan of the Bengal 

^ ooqiimiaBding the hiterin order of the Proviodel EleBtloii TMbiuuA 
the entardinate Oommitteea through the pm to eet in omlmmlion 

^jSiSiTgJi 

an 
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llie Executive Oounoil of the B.F.O.O. while it elected a new president of the 
B. P. 0. 0 on the advice of Shri Bubhas Ohandra Bose deplored the decision of the 
Working Committee regarding the Election Tribunal appointed bv the Working 
Oommittee and express^ its complete want of confidence in it. The Beoretai^ of 
the B. P. G. 0. also failed to carry out the specific direction given to him about 
Bajshahi by the Working Committee. Unable to function in the absence of ooopera* 
tion from the B. P. G. 0. the members of the Tribunal tendered thmr resignations. 

The Working Oommittee in its meeting deplored this state of things in Bengal, 
and said that the situation cadled for drastic action under Article XIII 0 (ii) but 
they refrained from such action in view of the approaching elections. But it was 
necessary to take steps to ensure fair elections. To this end the Working Committee 
appointed an ad hoc committee with Maulana Abul Kalam Azad as Chairman to 
wiftfca all necessary arrangements in connection with elections of delegates to the 
next Congress and Congress Committees in the province. The B.P.C.C. and others 
concerned were directed to give cooperation to the ad hoc committee. 

The Working Committee requested the members of the Election Tnbunal to 
withdraw their resignations. 

The Working Committee considered the audit report submitted by Messrs. B. 

B. Batliboi & Co., Incorporated Accountants, Calcutta, appointed by them to go 
into t^ B. P. C. C. accounts. The auditors received but partial cooperation from 
the B. P. 0. C. officials. From the facts as disclosed in the report, it appeared as 
the Working Committee resolution stated that the Secretary oi the B. F. C. C. had 
failed to put its funds in a bank as he was bound to do. It was quite clear that 
the Secretary was not in a position to produce the whole or any part of the balance 
of the funds, admitted by him to be with him on that day and that a sum amount- 
ting to Bs. 10,371-3-7 was not produced nor banked by the Secretary up to December 
13, 19^ on which date and long prior thereto the whole of that money ought to 
have been at least ready for production if not already banked. Besidw this, the 
state of affairs as disclosed by the audit showed that books, papers and vou^ers 

^^The '^brking Committee considered this state of things to be extremely 
unsatisfactory. It was greatly detrimental to the prestige of the B. P. 0. C. that a 
large cash balance which at the low«it computation came to over ten thousand 
rupees should remain unbanked and otborwise unaccounted for. The Committee 
desired the Secretary and Treasurer to take immediate steps to keep proper accounts 
and see that monies are disbursed in strict accordance with the rules of the B. P. 

C. 0. 

The Executive Council of the Bengal P. C. C. considered the resolution of the 
Working Committee appointing an ad hoc committee for conducting elections in 
Bwgal. The Council onaracterised the appointment as "unconstitutional, ultra 
vires and exparte, besides being high-handed and unwarranted.” The Council 
declined to accept the decision ot the Working Committee and resolved to continue 
functioning in accordance with the constitution of the Congress and B. F, 0. C. 
The Council also resolved as an emergency measure to place Bs. 10,000 in the 
hands of Bhri Bubhas Chandra Bose to execute the present and future raogramme 
of the B. P. C. C. This grant practically exhausted toe cash balance in the bank to 
the cie^t of the B. P. C. C. This amount consists of the provim^ shiM the 
proe^s^of(j|)rimary membership whteh should be and ii (vdinarily used by the 

Ihe SeiMtaTy of the B. P. C, 0. issued a circular to the diatriot oommittees 
asking them not to recognise the ad hoc committee and oontinue to deal wi^ the 
B P 0 0. 

The Bengal P. C. C. which met afterwards to consider the eltnatkm leooided 
its protest a^nst the appointment of the ad hoc coiOmittee but at the same time 
"earnestly requested the Working Committee to reconsider their resolution and not 
to foist their unwanted ad hoc oommittee on Bengal congressmen. It however took 
no aooonnt of the resolation of its Executive Council refusing to accept the ad hoc 
oommittee aud the Secretary's oiroular to all suboidinate oommitteea aaUng them 
to disobey the Working Committee resolution and not to oooperate with the ad 
hoe committee. On the other hand the resolution "recorded Ite liU oeofidenoe in 
the present exeontive oonnctl, the ^ President, Beoretary and olBoa-beaiisni'^ oi the 
eomwttae and iwneata them lo d^ with the sitnethm as it inSiFnW 
its Piesidsnt sad Bhri fisKit Chattasa Bose to lepmant te oam at nm «Mit mpttag 
in the WosfclBc Oemiiiltleer 
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Tlie Working Oommittee at their meeting oontldeied the reidutlon of the B. P. 
C. C. and its Executive. It heard Shri Sarat Chandra Boee at length and decided 
DOt to alter ite previous reflolutions. The Executive Counoil of Bragal haa ainoe 
reiterated ita determination to diaregard and diaobev the feomution of the 
Working Oommittee and has called utoo the subordinate Oommittee not to 
cooperate with the ad hoc Election Committee. Elections are however being 
organised by the Committee and many districts and other committees are coopera- 
ting with the Ejection Committee. It is unfortnnate that on account of this 
controversy and attitude of non-cooperation and defiance of the Bengal Provincial 
Congress Committee and its Executive Council, the elections could not be completed 
in time to enable the Bengal del^ates to participate in the Presidential election. It 
IB hoi^ however, that the elecUons will be completed in time for the meetings of 
the All India Congress Committee on the eve of the Congress and that the 
delegates representing most of the districts will join the Congress. 

It has been stated that the Election Tribunal appointed by the Working 
Committee had resigned. The Working Committee api^inted another Tribunal 
in its place consisting of Bhri Atul Chandra Gupta as Chairman and Shris Birendra 
Kumar De and Bhupendra Kumar Bose as members and they have been 
functioning since their appointment. 

In spite of the clear and open defiance by the Executive Council, the 
Working Committee did not consider it necessary to take any further action in view 
of the forthcoming elections. However on February 27, the Council of the Bengal 
r. G. C. passed a resolution disaffiliating the Mymensingh, Hoogly and Jessore 
District Congress Committees for cooperation with the Bengal Congress 
Election Committee appointed ^ the Working Committee. This constituted not 
only defiance of the working Committee orders but it was an incitement to all 
subordinate committees in Bengal to defy the instructions of a body superior in 
jurisdiction to the Bengal P. C. C. If the work of election had to go on smoqjthly. 
subordinate committees that were cooperating with the Election Committee needed 
protection. The Working Committee at their meeting of February 27 was Iherdfore 
constrained to past the following resolution : 

'The Working Committee understand that the Bengal P. C. C. has passed a 
resolution purporting to disaffiliate the Mymensingh, Hoogly and the Jessore District 
Congress Committees on account oL their cooperation with the Congress Election 
Committee appointed by the Working Committee by its resolution of December 
l^ast. This resolution ox the Executive Council of the Bengal Provincial Congress 
Committee, coming as it does after a series of acts of defiance of the Wo»ing 
Committee leaves no room for any further condonation of their indiscipline. The 
Working Committee, therefore, calls upon the Bengal P. C. 0. to show cause why 
^ should not be disaffiliated under Article XIII of the Congress Constitution. The 
Prraident is authorised after receiving such explanation as may be offered to take 
action thereon end, if satisfied, to past orders withdrawing all recognition from the 
pre^t Boigsl Provincial Congrees Committee and further anthonses him to take 
such farther aptioii as may be necessary in consequence thereof for carrying on the 
Congress work in that province. 

'^e District Congress Committees eff Myrnensingh, Hooghly and Jessore and 
ul other district committees in Bengal are hereby informed uat dl actions taken 
py the Bengal P. 0. C. or its Executive Council for disaffllisting and otherwise 
interfering with their loyalty to the resolutions and directions of the Working 
Committee are null apd void and shall have no effect. 

^Pending final orders by the Pxesidoit after receipt of any explanaUon that 
me Bengal P. €. 0. or its executive Council offers, the Bengal P. G. C. and its 
Executive Council are suspended and their powers shall be exeroieed by the 
afore-meptiofied Election Coonnittee.” 

IVDUK StATBS 


The year 1238 sew the tepid growth of politioel couBoiousnees in Indian States, 
ine mov^ent for dvil liberties e^ sslf-govemment spread over all the Stetee, big 
Md emslL Tte ^aoes netunlly loom upon this with suspicion and hostilij^ 


and emslL The pria , , 

^°ay BupraiMed the movainent lyith fic^noe. In some States where the novenfiif 
^as too mng tor eupramKon an attempt was ssade to come to terma. It maa 
j i atov e tifl that thia waa only a device to gala time. The nteau 
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TIib QnthnBiafliu in some States owing to the nature and the extent of 
lepreiBlon could not be always confined to non-violent means. In a few places 
Itm was some violence. The leaders were new to the technique of eatyagroha. 
Yiolenoe gave the authorities opportunity for severe repression. The people were not 
Mned to the socrifioes necessary for a prolonged struggle. In smaller States, 
where the repression was most inhuman, the population was too small to keep up 
the f^ht for long. Hdp from outside could not do much. It was, therefore, felt 
that u the tempo of the movement was not r^ulated, there would be reaction and 
demcaalisation. Qandhiji sensed the danger. Ho therefore advised suspension of 
civil disobedience in several States, and asked the people to concentrate on the 
eonstructive programme to prepare themselves better for a future fight. 

Ihe paramount power looked not only unconcerned while all this repression 
was TOing on, but rendered help by means of troops wherever the demand was 
mode lor them. It affords protection to the states without insisting upon justice 
bchig done to the people of the states. Whenever it is the question of its own 
interest and the prestige of its political department there is no hesitation to inter- 
fere. Rulers have been dethroned and exiled for reasons best known to the Foliti- 
Md Department. The ostensible reason is misgovernment. But misgovernment 
only means failure to carry out the will of the political department or any of its 
offirars. Beal misgovernment is not the concern of the paramount power. It toler- 
ates mediaeval barbarism. In British India the princes are used like minorities br 
frustrating Indian aspirations. T)^ are one of the minorities and are the special 
charge of the puomount power. They were introduced in the proposed Federation 
to daeat the will of the Indian peole to fr^om. The federation has disappeared 
from the stage but the war has come in to fill the gap. The princes protest at 
the top of their voices their loyalty to the paramount power and their love for 
liberty and democracy. They have been vying with each other in the expression 
of their identification with the British empire. They have placed all their resourc- 
es at the disposal of the crown. They ore all in alliance wiw the so-called democra- 
tic powers and gainst Hitlerism which they claim to hate except in their own 
little territory. Neimer the British Government nor the princes see the humour of 
the situation. Self interest, however it may laugh in private, keens up appearances 
in public. The Viceroy goes about commending this loyalty as ii it were the free 
expression of normal, heuthy individuals who love things that are good and beauti- 
ful and hate injustice, tyranny and oppression. The princes are the creatures of 
the present order and they know they have no existence apart from it. With it 
they oink or swim. The paramount power recognises their utility as that of the 
minoritiea in India to show to a doubting world that India needs England and is 
behind it. They must have their reward. The power that keeps alive the t^wnny 
of these princes stands self-condemned. However mistaken be the ideas of Hitler, 
he labours and works for what he wrongly considers to be the good of his people 
For whose good does the princely order exist and whom does it represent, whom 
does it benrat ? England by identifying itself with the cause of autocracy in the 
states only shows that in India it ocewies the same position os the princes and 
therefore there is natural fraternisation. The princes are useful to Britain ; Britain 
is useful to them. 

We fdve below the course of events in some of the Indian States r 
TBAYANOOBa 


Trsvsneore is aupposed to be one the most advanced and progressive states 
in India. It boa as its Dewon Sir P. 0. Bamoswomi Iyer, once a nationaBet, And 
yet, the policy adopted by the Travonoore Administration towards the moveMt for 
iss{MiMible gov e rn me nt in the state has been leactionaiy in the extreme. In J038 
the State Oougreos was goaded into a campaim of civil reslstanoe ogainat n aeries 
of orbitruy orders isened by the Travanoore Government prohibiting meetioga of 
the State OongreMi within toe State. One of these orders declared the entire oiigui- 
sstion of the State Oongress ill^. The movement of civil reoiatsnee gfined 
momentum as time p se a ed, Bepreorion including firing on unarmed erowde was 
leoorted ta Aboot fifiO people were jmt behiad prison bars. The Govemmont 
rsaliaed that the movemeot wot too stroDg and widenreod for ouineaeiiioQ. Tho 
600 prifooeis were nneonditioDally relei^ and some sort of eivil Uhm oMaUiahad. 

1^ rts 
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in the thick of the flKfat Gandhiji adviied tuapension. The TriTanoore CoognM 
faithfully obeyed Gandhiji’a advice. The halt waa called to give the Ditran an 
opportunity to oonaider the aituation created by hia wrong p(dicy and raider juatSoe 
to the State Conncaa. Correapondence waa exchanged baween the Diwan and the 
State Gongreaa. ^e Diwan laid down impoaaible conditiona for a aettlement. All 
talk of reaponaible government waa to ceaae and whatever oonetituttonal reforma 
the Diwan might introduce muat be preceded by an abandonment by the State 
CongresB of any organised effort for responsible government. 

When negotiations failed, the Congreas resumed its constructive activities and 
the Diwan his repressive policy. The Diwan’a wrath was visited on aevaal news- 
papers in the State. There waa a fall in the number of journala which catered 
tor the education of the public. A aeries of measures were adopted for breaking 
the prestige and power oi the State Tongress. A deputation waited on Gandhiji 
to acquaint him with the worsening situation in Travancore and obtain his advice. 
Ou a study of all the facte Gandhiii found himself unable to resist the demand 
for a renewal of the struggle. He however laid down his indispensable conditions 
of non-violence and discipliue. The people are preparing them^vea for a furtha 
struggle. The Diwan is using the plea of war in Eui^ for perpetuating and 
accentuating the policy of repression. 

Myosbb 


The agreement arrived at in 1038 between the Diwan Sir Mirza Ismail and 
Vallabhbhai Patel and Kripalaniji proved an unea^ truce. Promisea made wwe not 
kept by the administration. The order of deportation passed against two Mysoreans 
on the plea that they were not Mysoreans was not withdrawn. The prohibition 
Older passed under section 144 Cr. P. O. forbidding the public from holding any 
meeting in the Town Hall maidan in Mysore was not only not withdrawn but 
renewed on expiry. The final blow to the pact came when the Government refneed 
to accept a substitute nominee of the Oongress for a seat on the Eeforma Ocm- 
mittee. The gentleman holding the seat on behalf of the Oongress resigned the 
memberahip of the Congress and thus disentitled himself to represent the Congreas. 
The Government however refused to fill this seat by another nominee of the Con- 
gress. No reason was given for the refusal. These arbitrary acta of the adminiB- 
tration were significant of the new mentality governing it. The Btate Congress 
was in no mood to acquiesce. Before however resuming the struggle they wanted 
to explore all means of avoiding it The Congress sought interviews with the 
Diwan but there was no response from the latter. There was no way of ending 
this stalemate except through a resumption of the struggle. Fresh efibrts for a 
rapproachement were however directed to be made by the Working Committee of 
tlie Btate Congress before launching civil resistance. Ist Beptember 1039 was fixed 
as the time limit after the expiry of which they would be free to take an aggres- 
sive line of action, let of Beptember came without the least response from the 
Government. The fight was launched. The repressive machinery of the Btate is 
now working in full swing. Gandhiji has again advised suspension and his advice 
has been accepted. 


Jaipur 

Bhri Jamnalal Bajaj, member 


of the Jaipur Praja 


as arrest^ in February 1^ for defying an order prohibiting him from 
) Jaipur State. He was gang there for famine rdief and to preside o^er 
; of the Praja Mandal which was not an illegal aiaociaticm. Be waa re- 


It will be recalled that 
Mandal was arreated in 
entry into Jaipur State. 

a meethig of the Praja ] — 

Imaed in August after a harraaaiDg detention of more than six months. Soon afteF^ 
hiB release Jamnalalji engi^ himself in exploring posdbilitiea of a aatisfaeton 
Mttlement between the JaQnir Durbar and the Jaipur Praja Mandal. The Prom 
Mandal had launched a campaign of civil reaiatanoe for winning not reapoDaibie 
government bnt dementary oivil llbatUa.-^tbe liberty to puraue conatmotfve aetl- 
vitiea and jpeaoeful educative propaganda among the masses with a view to prepar- 
ing them for reaponaible government under the aegli of the Maharaja. 

Shortly eftet the releeae or Bhri Jexsnalalji the PubUe Meetings and ProcmaioB 
Regulation Act waa repealed. Iliia waa but a small ooncesaion and fell ahoat of 
tjw popular dmand. It liowevw indimted the wiUiugnesa of anthoritMi to and- 
tendon appease the pespla. 8^ Jemnalalji therefore bad a sartoi .of 
in^iawi udSite mSmaja and preaaed ^ popular demi^ wito his aoentooioa 
P^ee. Tim h^erviewa ndM tbe deairad aMameni , The maia tenaa pi the 
the xeleaae of political priaonora* (li) tho ttftfiig of bon pR iU 
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newspApeni fiii) satisfactory amendmoit of the Public Bocieties Act so as to render 
unneoenary lor a society to get itself rostered. 

The settlement was welcomed in all quarters in Jaipur as a fitting result of 
the quiet and dignified struggle of the people for civil liberties. 

The latest news from Jaipur is however disturbing. The Praja Mandal is asked 
by the authorities to get itself registered. This is manifestly contrary to the Durbar- 
mja Mandal Agreement. Negotiations are afoot for averting this breach of the 
agreement. 

Hyderabad 


Hyderabad is a state with the largest population and the largest revenue. It 
is also, next to Kashmir, the largest state in point of territory. But politicidly it 
is among the most backward and reactionaiy states. The state takes particular 
care to prevent the antiy of undesirable outsiders into the state. Often the leading 
Indian papers are prohibited entry into the state territory. 

The Arya Satyi^rah which went on in Hyderabad for over a year had a 
successful ending. The Nizam Government conceded in substance ihe religious 
demands for whi^ the Satyagrah was launched. The Satyagrah was withdrawn, 
but not before the aatyagranis had undergone the humiliations and miseries of a 
state jail. Several prisoner died in ]aiL 

The Government also announce a scheme of so called ' reforms. The reforms 
are no advance over the existing system. The bulky report of the Reforms 
Committee has tried to prove the unsuitability of responsible and representative 
Government for the people of the State. The sovereignty, in other words the 
autocracy of the Nizam has been affirmed and reaffirmed and every effort to detract 
from its absolute character is discountenanced. To give the reforms however a 
'progressive’ appearance a scheme is formulated for establishing panchayats in 
vill^es. The crux of the problem in Hyderabad today is that of civil liberties. 
They find no place anywhere in the ‘Reforms.’ The ban on the Hyderabad State 
Congress still continues. 

Oeissa 


The Working Committee of Orissa Peoples Conference appointed a Committee 
of inquiry to go mto the condition of affairs m various states in Orissa, The report 
subnnttM is a revealing document. The state of things disclosed is indescribably 
bad and is going from had to worse. The princes of most of these states live a life 
^ extravagance and self-indulgence. The liberty and property and life of their 
subjects axe at their arbitrary disposal. The report details incredible tales of tyranny 
and vice. The princes vrith poHibly one or two exceptions spend at least oO per 
cent of Ae revenue on themselves, their family and their favourites. A considerable 
bulk of the remaining 60 per cent, if not the whole of it. is spent on persons 
employed for exacting taxes end practising extortions. Civil liberties are an unknown 
phenomenon. Public meetings are not permitted, newspapws are banned at will. 
UetentioDS without trial, summai^ punishment of inconvenient subjects, arbitrary 
confiscations of property, extortionate fines, beatings and torture are of frequent 
occurrence. 


The people petitioned repeatedly to the agents of the paramount power from 
yh ci" the d(Mgs of the princes are not concealed, for relief, but with little snceess. 
The power that nurses the petty states fails to provide protection to the poor and 
oppresMd people. If their doings were known to an avemge Englishman, he would 
hang his hm in shame for his country. But Imperialism knows neither shame nor hu- 
manity. In sheer desperation the peo^ took to civil reeietanoe with all its conaeqaent 
woe and enflhtlng. This waa repreaented as active rebellion. British tnxm were cmled 
to sMlit the state forces in suppressing tids rri>dlion. Several people were dmt 
down in Dbenkancl, Oangpnr and Banpur. Dnable to bear this repression a,faeat 
es^us to^ 0noe ihm Unite states. From 25 to 80 thousand people migratedlnto 
the province of Oriesa. A demand anpported by the British authonty came from the 
rnlers for the extradition of the leaders of the exodus. The Oongsesa Government in 
Otieea refosed to agree to thia demand. At one time a xnblitetial ciiab waa 
threatened. But the ml&iatrY realsted to the last the ptmmue from the Cknvernor. 
Qangpur was mote , trOfm. A peao^ crc^ wes^ fired «pon nehlte to a 
neat number of deaths. The popolsr demmd for m inquhr was rafased. The 
Prosit of the States FeopWi Oonfsrenee mpointeil a Oomaslttee hMakf hot 
the Biite egent refused fNnteqn to this Obnunte to enter the teTeSMtor^ 
ofildMi ptomlied ledteas end nlorto. Bnt Anteg hM jnl iMto 
done or is likely to be dono. 
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Limbdi 

Limbdi is a small state in Eathiawad. It has a populatioii of 40,000 and an 
averaf^e annual revenue of Rs. 9,00,000. The inoidenee of taxation per capita in 
this state is Rs. 22.5, as against Rs. 6.5 for India. Every conooivabte artiele of 
commerce is a state monopoly. The reader can imagine the oppression practised 
in imposing the monopolies on an impoverished peasantry. When repeated 
entreaties and representations for relief fiulM the people under the guidance of the 
Praia Mandal had recourse to civil resistance. This was suppressed with frightful 
repression. The peasants were hunted out of their homes., The merchant oiasa which 
foimod the backbone of the movement came in for special attention. Their houses 
were allowed to be burnt and their property looted. When their life was made 
unbearable they performed Hijrat. Some people weakened under this terrible 
Hluamroller of repression but others held on and are in exile. 

To make a show of concession to the popular demand, some reforms are 
nunounced. They are an eye-wash. 

What has been narrated here is true of other states also. Details vary but 
the main outline is the same everywhere. Kashmir, states in the Punjab, 
Kajputana, Kathiawad, Karnatak, Central India and Simla States all tell the same 
tale of people awakening to the sub-human conditions of their existence, and 
mustering courage to live healthier and more normal lives and the same tme of 
repression, woe and suffering. 

The All India States Peoples Conference met this year at Ludhiana under the 
Presidency of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru. It was a great success. It took stock of 
])olitiual awakening in states big and small. It passed a number of resolutions 
covering various aspects of the states* problem. It welcomed the great awakening 
among the people of the states all over India and the progress made by them in 
their struggle for responsible government and establishment of civil liberty. It 
demanded the liquidation of the Indian states system. It expressed its appreciadon 
of and gratitude to the National leaders, specially Mahatma Gandhi for the lead 
they had given in the struggles of the states people and the part they are taking 
in guiding these. 

The Conference passed resolutions expressing its solidarity with the people in 
Kashmir Jammu, Rajkot, Mysore, Jaipur, Mewar and other states in their struggle 
for responsible government It expressed its considered opinion that only those 
states which have a population exceeding 20 lakhs, or revenue exceeding 50 lakhs, 
could be units of a federated India. The rest of the states were to be suitably 
amalgamated. 

It called upon the public workers to organise constructive work, particularly 
in the villages, such os spinning, weaving, prohibition, sanitation, communal unity, 
medical relief and literacy etc. and through these services to secure the confidence 
of the masses. 

In view of this awakening and the Congress policy with regard to it, the 
Conference resolved that the straggle in Indism states should be co-ordinated with 
the wider struggle for Indian Independence. It authorised the Standing Committee 
to take sljeps to this end. The standing committee of the All-India State’s Peoples 
Conference adopted a resolution at Wardba authorising Pandit Jawaharlal Nehni 
and Dr. Pattkboi 8itaram»ya to represent the Stetea standing Committee b^ore 
the Working Committee of Oongrees. 

BeMBVITB of COMORBM GoySRJUCBFTB 


The Congieat Ministries resigned in the first week of October for reasons set 
forth in snother part of the report. They fnnotioned altogether for two years and 
some months. We give here a brief statement in figures m the benefits that have 
accrued to tibe people through the varioua legislative and executive measures nnder- 
token by them while in office. 


to theDidbi 


Islatim. Other 


inoes show as great advaatsds- 
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Item Gash value of the benefit per annum. 


Prohibition (Loaa to the Government Ra. 65,00,000) 2,60,00,000 

Land Revenue RemiBsion 1038>39. 71,40,00 

PotentiEdly eetimated Rain to AnicuUural debtora. 

Debt relief (The ARrioultunata Relief Act.) 50,00,00,000 

Arrears written off under the Agricultural Debt Relief Act. 300.00,000 

Harijan uplift : 1937-3& 8,35,600 

1938- 39. 0.38,300 

1939- 40. 10,05,130 


Bombay 


XliB. 

1. Prohibition : The Government losing Rs. 180,00,000. 5,00,00,000 

2. As a result of the recommendations of the Textile 

Inquiry Committee adopted by the Oongrosa Government. 95,00,000 

3. Amendment of the land Revenue Code. 30,^,000 

4. Debt Redemption bill. 30 to 40 crores of 

rupees (non -recurring). 


United P&ovingeb 


Land Revenue: Remission in revenue, 

(1) to Landlords 

(2) to Tentants 

Remission of Stayed Arrears Act 

Prohibition 

Sugar Cane Control : 

(1) 1938-39 

(2) 1939-40 

3.57.00. 000 
10,71.00,000 

9.00. 00.000 

1.00. 00.000 

2,00.00,000 

6,0000,000 

Obisba 


1. Orissa Tenancy Act. 

2. The Madras Estates Land Act Amendment Dill 

4,00,000 


(awaiting the Viceroy’s assent). 10,00,000 

3. Water rate in North Orissa under the Mahanadi system was reduced by 25 
per cent as a permanent measure from 1938. The canal irrigation system is extended. 

4. Graaing fee ia reduced in all government forests by 50 per cent. New 
conveniences are made available in South Orissa. 

5. Labour : The system of unpaid Labour and raaad are abolished. The 
Orisaa Money-lenders Act was passM by which, among other things, no money- 
lender conld recover more than an equal amount of the principal as interest. 

6. The Orissa Court lees Act was passed which reduces scales of court fees 
in South Orissa. 

7. Frobibitiion of opium was introduced in the district of Balasore. 


1. The grant of from 25 per cent, to 31} per cent 
remission in the land revenue assessment for 1938-38. 

2. Flood Relief operations. 

3. Edttcatiim : An Educational grant of. 

4. l989*40 BeieissioD. 

4. Prohibition : Total prohibition of opium was introduced 
Bibsagarh lobdiviaions from April 15, 1939. The experiment wa 
enthnaiaam, many volontary ageneiea sprang up to push forward 
lane number of trsatment oentrea and temporary hoMtals were ~ 
adAota wen treated by trained doctors. Abont XojOOO regk, 
uarittistarad addiots trare miied of the opium habit toss of 
sala of oplnm ta eattanaled «t Ba» 4»Q0i(X)0 and the cost of the 


(non-n 

d«90,0bu 

mooo 
J|oo,ooo 

in Dibmgarh and 
B weloomed with 
the campaign* A 
oened where 
ced and over 5()00 

oattipdBn K Bs, 
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Bihar 


Item 


Tenancy Legislation. 

The Bi^r Bugor Factories Oontiol Act. 


Oosh yalue of the benefit per ennum. 

Rs. 

2,50.0a000 
1.60.00,000 

(This year being on abnonnai year, 
the peasantry will benefit to the 
extent of Rs. 24 orores). 

Prohibition. (Lose of Revenue Rs. 20 lakha) OO.OO.OCO 

Debt legislation : Under the Bihar Money Lenders* Act maximum rates of 
interest have been fixed at 0 per cent p. a. in cose of secured and 12 per cent p. a. 
in ('ftse of unsecured debts, subiect to the proviso that in no cose shall the interest 
Tmid exceed the principal. 

Obntbal Pbovihobs 


Relief in Land Taxes. 
Textile Labour. 

Prohibition 

(The Giovt. losing 0 lakhs). 
Reduction in Grazing etc. 
Iriigation rates. 

Debt Oonciliation up to 
March 1039. 


Rs. 


11,87,170 

6,00,000 

27,00,000 

1,18,000 

2 . 00,000 

533,00,000 


Observekcb of Days 

A large number of 'Days’ were observed during the year under report. Tlie 
year began with the President Bubhas Ohandra Bose’s appeal to observe 23rd April 
as nnti-war Day. Meetings were held all over the country where resolutions were 
passed condemning the Amending Bill introduced in the British Parliament em- 
)>owciing the Central Government to act independently of the provincial Govern* 
meats in the event of war emergency arising at any time, thus curtailing further 
the wwers of the Provincial Governments. The resolutions also affirmed India’s 
resolve to non-violently resist any attempt involving India in such a war or to 
ex])loit India’s man-power or natural resources for war purposes. 

The national week was observed throughout the country from April 6 to 13. 
Meetings, flag hoisting ceremonies, sale and hawking of Khadi formed as usual 
the principal features of the celebrations. April 13th was observed os the 
Jahanwala Bagh day. 

May 21 was observed as the Political prisoners’ Day throughout the country in 
response to the President’s appeal. At meetings held, speeches were mode urging 
the release of political prisoners, especially in Bengal and the Punjab. 

The country celebrated Gandhiii’s seventyfirst birthday with enthusiasm. A 
whole fortnight was devoted to the promotion of activities dear to Gandhiji. 
such as the propaganda and sale of Khadi. Large stocks of Khadi were disposea 
of. Public meetings were held everywhere and the signifloanoe of Gandhiji’s Ufe^ 
^ philosophy were explained to the public and oongratolatory resolu- 

^ifuiuary 26th was observed, as every year, as the Indepradenoe Day. This 
years celebrations had a special signifioonce. To the usual independence pledge 
Was added constructive programme which the nation has to carry out preponrtory 
w the struggle ahead. The Working Committee allowed all those who bod any 
^nscientious obieotion to pledge themselves to ply the chorkha regularly, to refrain 
from raping that part oS the pledge. 

T> fihis year, was oel^brsted with special enthusiasm. It bogoo with 

i arbhat Pheries followed by flog hoisting and flog oolatation. In the m£tg then 
processions terminating in public meetings where the full im p i ie a ti ^ 
Of the and the pledge were explained to the audience. After that the ptodge 
Administers hy the Ohoinnan of ^ meeting. There woe no inteclereiMB 
^ ihe Governjnent > and, the day posm off pesoef uUy. As luS 
of oU oosajunnitiM classes participated in me oeUibrotioos. Our 
^^lim Muntrymen were es oonspiSotte by their preeenM ds in other yttas fai 
Bpite of the oppeet of the Leegue Preildent to boyoo£ the day. 



The National Liberal Federation 

21tt. Session — ^Allahabad— 27th. to 29th. Dec. 1939 

The Welcome Addrece 

The twenty-first session of the National Liberal Federation was held at 
Allahabad on the 27th. Deeember 1089 and continued till the next two days under 
the presidency of Dr. JS. P. Paranjpye. Pt. Iqbal Narain Ourtu, Chairman of the 
Reoei>tion Committee, delivered the welcome address, in the course of which, 
he said 

We are meeting this year at a time of great political crisis both national and 
international. Events are moving in Europe with such rapidity that U is difiioult to 
foresee the further developments of the present troubles in other parts of the woild. 
Our position in India is by no means free from anxiety and while we are not to 
take a panicky view of the situation we have at the same time not to be so over- 
confident as to consider ourselves absolutely safe and invulnerable. 

Under the pressure of its left wing the Congress has formulated its recent 
demands in a manner which has creatra an unfortunate situation. The CongresB is 
evidently going to continue its ‘non-co-operation’ in different degrees of intensity in 
future as we needs of the moment as understood by it may require, till its demaudB 
are fully conceded. There is no doubt that if the present condition of uncertainty 
and tension is allowed to continue long, it will lead to development which would 
neither facilitate the growth of ordered freedom in India nor would be helpful to 
Britain at a time when it is engaged in a life and death struggle. The policy of 
Great Britain in its relation to India in the vital matters of finance, trade and 
defence has not undergone any material change. 

It is quite legitimate to enquire whether the declared aims and Intentions of 
Great Britain relate only to Europe or whether India too has any place in the 
picture of the future which is to ensure 'the laying of a foundation oi a better inter- 
national system.’ Assurances have no doubt been given in the Viomoy's Declara- 
tion and in the statements subsequently made on bwalf of the British Government 
in Parliament that the goal of British policy is the attainment of Dominion Status 
by India of the same chmacter as is enjoyea by the self-governing dominions and as 
is contemplated by the Statute of Westminister. But we all know bow the assu- 
rances given on behalf of His Majesty’s Government by Lord Halifax when he was 
Viceroy were sought to be e»lained away when the new Government of India Act 
was broi^t on the Statute Book. Our past experience since the time of the Charter 
Act of and the Proclamation of 18% has taught us the painful lesson that, 
wo^ of promise uttered to the ear can be conveniently broken to the hemrt. The 
prospect of Dominion Status at some indefinite future period cannot and will not 
satimy any shade of public opinion in India to-day. The attainment of such status 
by India within a definite penod and the framinjg of a constitution on a basis 
which will give it the substance of independence within that period is what India 
wants. 

The c(Midition laid down \» the Vioercff that the communal difiiDrences in the 
provinces must be settled first before any advance can take place in the character of 
the Central Government, is open to serioas obiection. This is clearlv a letrogade 
move as no such conditions WOTe contei^lated lor the Intxoduotimi of the sobeme 
of Federation nnder the Act of 1035. Provincial autonomy with an iimponsible 
govemment at the Centre is an impossible poeUlon. A new strengtlk ipmst be 
given to it by tianefewmintf it into a reeponsible government^ broadbaaed on the 
will of the parala inetead of uaing it as an inatrument for impoeing on tho 
provinoea the wlu of an onfeaponaive and irreaponeible Executive. 

The Btitlih Government moat nmnltaneonsly make up Ita mind to revise 
ita poUey ragardlfic the jorBanlmtion of Indian Defanoe. It bee to give up 
ettltade of mratmet end nndiw jcaetion. In matten of finance and tfode aim 
Eku^d haa to make np ite mind to heve e new appioach in ito Kiete to India 
and to ehange ite ei^ of tMan eompleteij. ^ 

The eSngmaa wenie l» have e OOBatftneiit A ae tobly to be eoaetttated on^tbe 
beau of ednlt fSwmUae to wUeh Mly the 'eoeeptid muodlm' ete to mtuh^ 
repNNntotivee in pKoportioB to tMc anmeri^eMkth Odd IM wUd» Hi Indian 
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PrinceB and the Earofpeans are to be exolnded. One cannot help pointing out that 
118 not a practioal eweiDe in the present circumstances and an undne hMistence 
on the method of constituting it and on the authority which is to be assigned to it 
will lead us into new difficulties the extent and magnitude of which the Oongress 
leaders in their enthusiasm are apt to ignore. 

From an analysis of the present condition of things in India* it would be clear 
that the idea of a Constituent Assembly wi^ the powers demanded for it by the 
Congress is unworkable. But all honest effort in the direction of hammering out a 
constitution which would meet the greatest amount of agreement am<^ ^ Indians 
themselves first should be welcome by every patriotic Indian. The history of 
Australia and Canada shows that the final st^e was preceded by a number of 
conventions and conferences held from time to time with a view to arriving at 
some satisfactory solution of their problems. The Government should 
ro^^ene a conference of .^jmblic men elected by the Provincial and Central 
legislatures as also rwresentatives of trade and labour interests elected by 
various Chambers of Commerce and Central Labour organisatiionB. Rulers of 
important States or the ministers nominated by them together with other ^nces 
elected by the Chamber of Princes may also be invited to this, Conference idong 
with certain elected representatives from the State legislatures wherever they are 
established. A certain proportion of members may also be nominated by the 
Viceroy to represent interests and views which may have been left unrepresented. 
The pooling together of Indian talent in some such manner for the purpose 
of framing a really progressive and acceptable constitution for India will ww ivpvf 
the trouble. 


It is sad beyond words that an erstwhile Nationalist leader like Mr. Jinnah 
should have of late adopted an extremely truculent attitude. Tb fan the flame of 
communal bitterness is not only suicidal from the national standpoint but it is 
literally playing with fire. To such of our brethren in India who are still wedded 
to a communal approach towards national questions—whether they be Hindus, 
Muslims or others— let us say, 'Pause and think in what manner your common 
human interests and dignity can best be saf^aided.’ No Indian of whatever caste 
or community can rise his head high with the brand of slavery on his head. 

The Presidential Address 

The following is the full text of the presidential address of Dr. B. P. 
Paranjpye 

Brother Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen.— I am deeply nateful to the 
reception committee and to my fellow-Liberals in the country for the honour they 
have done me in calling me to preside over the Federation a second time. I wish 
had been possible to entrust this position to somebody more deserving than 


It 


myself. I had Ihe honour of presiding at our Lucknow session in 1924, and it ia 
perhaps remarkable that the eame individual is called again to preside at another 
session in the same province. Besidea this I consider myself as, next to Maherashta, 
Pronging to this province, having spent six happy years in your midst. I hope 
therefore that you will gTsciousiy overlook my shortoomings and give me your 
cordial co-operation in conducting sucoeesfully the proceedings of this important 
Lonferenoe. 

During the Int year our party lost Sir Hormakji 0. Dinshaw who Joined onr 
party at its vej^ inoqition 21 years uo and waa a great phflantihropiBt and a 
smuuch Liberal. We have also to mourn the lose of a member of onr Oounci], 
H. 8. Persha, a leader of the Komti community of Bombay, who was a member 
of pur party alnce 191R and Dr. Sir N. Ohokaey wm> wu a malin^ahed liberal 
and public worhsr of^mbay. 

late Konwar Bajendra Sfogh waa a liberal stalwart uid a tower of 
^ength to the party, eapeeially in DTP. Ue was a BCinlster under the IflootaKu* 
^elmsford cclonna and resigned as a ptoteat agoiait the all-Britiah penKnmeTpf 
ue Simon Oontsodaikm. Hie p^hg away ia a great losa to onr party and toe 
province. 

1 aannot bnt taler to toe great losa toe whole country ^ auatalilid 
m the daS of H. H. Sir Sayfjllho Oaih!^ of Baroda, a moet captole md die- 
tSS“***** srhp wae Mled up to not only.by hli oim MbMa but by 
IndW aa mtoUad kadaa, kaen on toa aUndded progm of ^ 
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O 0 d that the Liberal point of view is shared by a very wide section of our country- 
men and that we are the direct inheritors of the original political movement in 
India and are canvine the torch lighted by Dadabhai and Banade, Pherozshah and 
gumdranath, Gokhale and Wacha, A. M. Bose and W. C. Bonnenee, Hume and 


’■ HUU, OUBU BBjr, C»DU wjr AIinK. BUU lUBinVlYH. 

The Liberals are the legitimate successors of the old Congress, and though 
for the last twenty years it has j;ot into other hands and, casting ofi the well tried 
methods of old, souf^ht new guides and followed new ways, we still firmly bdieve 
that our policy is ultimately more efficacious and will lead to abiding results. 


We are painfully conscious that our toVicv does not make the same appeal to 
the common man as some other policies do. While we admit that we Liberals do 
not put the same energy into our political propaganda and should take a lesson in 
this respect from other parties, we cannot shut our eves to the fact that middle 
parties that can only app^ to reason, common sense ana experience are always apt 
to take a subordinate place in times of storm and stress. But we should not lose 
and raizing that in the broad stream of national life a few years are comparatively 
insignificant, and that sanity and statesmanship will ultimately prevail, carry on our 
work in the firm belief that we are the trusts of a glorious tradition and in full 
confidence that our work will surely bear fruit in the progress of our beloved 
country. 


Tbs International Situation 

When we met last year in Bombay, the international horizon appeared 
dark. The Anschluss of Austria and the Munich settlement dismemnering 
Gz^oslqvalda h^ been accomplished, the Sino- Japanese ‘incident’ was 
■till continuing, and the conflict in Spain was going decidedly in favour of Franco, 
though still not at an end. 'fhe an ti -Cummin tc^n pact between Germany, Italy 
and Japan was the chief feature of the world sil^ation. Germany under Hitler, 
after tearing up the Treaty of Versaillea, was frantically re-arming, and England 
and France were increasing their armaments in sell^defence. Poland which had 
helped herself to a slice of hapless Ozechoslovakia, appeared to be one of the 
powerful countries of Europe, though it looked as if it was being gr^ually 
estranged from its alliance with France. Danzig continued to be an open sore. 
The League of Nations was gradually losing idl its potentiality for successfully 
settling international disputes. FSestine was in great ferment owing to the violent 
conflict between the Arabs and the Jews. Abyssinia, though noimnally conquered 
by Italy, was proving a hornet’s nest, both militarily and economically. The 
peneoution of the Jews was going merrily on in Germany and Austria, and Italy 
had begun to take a leaf from her totalitarian aister in this abomination. Russia, 
thoogh hated and reviled by the dictotori, appeared anxious to be recognized as a 
respectable member in the comity of nations, especially democratic nations, and 
demooraciea looked with sympathy and hopeful interest on the great economic and 
poUtol exTMn^eat that was being carried out there. She professed strict edherence 
to the principles of international morality and sneered at the backwardness of 
democredes in carrying oat saDctions agslnst aggressor nations. 

Bm . ato the beginning of the year the donds got darker still. Hitler not 
eattofM with his profeised. and to a oertdn extent ostensibly reasonable, objective 
gathering up all Gennans tinder the Belob, awoop^ down upon Pragnn and in 
one form or another inoorporated Gzaoboslovakia into Germany. At last the 
demoeiadei of England jmd Ftaooe were roused to action. They gave undert^ge 
to Foleiid. Bpon^te, ^Tmtey and Greece to go to their help in can of attack by 
Germany and tedoaUed their worii on rearmament. Poland, with Danzing at the ipear 
m the Immediate obto of Hitler’s ambition. Everybody knew that eflhotive 
Mp net ba givm to Poland by England and France except wllh the ooopera- 
tion of Bni^ Bo wbMi appeared to be belated and alm^ unwilling negotiimniB 
began with Boa^ lime wm totvminabl j protneied and at laatoame to iioihlng. 
In the meanwhile wjtieh M ao tor ptoiaasad the moat tmeBMutionally 

ooneet international prlnoipleB had been secretly negotiating a pact with Cbrmany. 
and ae non «■ it nai aigiMid Oennany lelt that it wn aotooger liable to attach on 
both fronta timnina ledtelj a^iM Poland. England and Ftonce deolired 
war atiiM Gmaiqr to nnoA^ with their nnderhiSiSbvt wMhonI BnMto they 
weromuhto to nve Poland yWt wia pverrnn.witkto one aei^ peeheps 
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PoliBb loot that Russia obtained almost without firing a shot has efTectnally preven- 
ted German access to Roumania and the Balkans. Russia did not rest content 
with this bloodless accession of ten-itory. She b^an to exert pressure on Lithuania, 
Esthonia and Latvia which have for all practical purposes become Russian protecto- 
rates almost as the Indian Btates are of the Government of India. Not satUfled 
with this she l^an to try the same dodge with Finland, and this had led to serious 
military operations whose end cannot be in doubt but which has evoked the sym- 
pathy of tne whole world towards her. Russia has thus practically become the most 
powerful power in the Baltic, and Germany appears to have lost more than she 
gained by her pact with Russia. 

The war between Germany and the western democracies goes on for the 
moment at a snail’s pace. One does not know how long this state of things will 
hipt. Any small incident may further extend the area of the conflict. India has for 
tlic moment been far from the centre of active oiierations, but dangers can very 
easily be conceived under some possible circumstances. Owing to the understanding 
between Russia and Germany, Italy is feeling disgruntled and is getting 
estranged from her recent partner in the Rome-Benin axis. If Italy had stood by 
Germany, India would have immediately felt the effects owing to the Italian 
ixisition on the Red Sea and the east coast of Africa. Even now if Russia and 
Germany decide to join forces and cooperate in active operations, a thing which 
is not out of the range of practical possibilities, India will immediately be in 
some danger on its north-west frontier. It would, however, be useless to peculate 
oil a future which is so uncertain and which is constantly changing. Suffice it 
to say that India’s comparative safety for the present and also its liability to 
danger in future are dependent on the British connection. 

Lessons fob India 

I have dilated at some length on the intematicmal situation as, over and 
above its intrinsic importance and its possible repercussions on India, it has several 
lessons for all of us. To the extremists on the left who, at least till recently, 
took their cue directly or indirectly from Russia and dreamt of a ooromunist 
regime in our country as the very antithesis of all imperialism, the sudden 
emergence of Russia as an imperialist power ready to trample on her weaker 
neighbours and to oast all iaeos of international morality to the winds must have 
come as a gregt disappointment. There are of course some among them who 
still swear by the name of Russia and can see nothing wrong in any of her 
actions : but to most people Bolshevik Russia is now unmasked as Czarist Russia 
under a different name wi^ only a gmter power of doing evil. To the vast 
majonty of Congressmen who have adopted independence as India’s goal but who 
give only a lip service to the creed of non-violence it should be apparent that 
there is no place in these days for states that are fully prepared to defend themselves 
in all eventualities. 


It should be obvious to them that oompantive safety lies only in an intimate 
association with a Urge and powerful organisation like the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Weakness and resulting non-violence will be no saf^uaid 
against natipns that are out to grab aa large portions of the world as 
they can. Ah Independent India standing entirely done on its own resources will 
inevitably fall a viotim to some other power, be it Japen, Russia, Italy or 
Germaayi 


. . Findly, the present internationel situation mast serve as a warning to the 
cntiA OoviraineDt also. J*or nearly a oentnry Britain has followed a policy in 
regard to India whkh is mdnly diotated by suspicion Whatever basia there mi^t 
have been fra it immediately alter the Mutiny, this policy has now been diown up 
as unStatesmanlike. If Indaa had been properly organised for defence It would have 
had a tremendona weight on the intemalional eituatioD. Its vast man power and 
Its almod infinite nain^ TeBomoes have not been utilised as they ahcmld have 
^ psesent feveridi activity appears like the attempte to begin to dig a well 
wh^ the house ie on fire. Any mearans taken now will require some time to 
produce their efbet. One wuald have thought that the experience of the lest war 
taoghit a useful Mson to our ralern but that lesson was soon frogotfeatf. 

^ ^Rvitesmd solo,’ of kesping Lidia weakeo that it ehoiild diraiya' 
'vi^.flStiiihoaimaih^ BUw one hope that ati Mellons 

w Intohonr. a moo vlet of 

v^innndli^MnoS^tniwMMfiDr ntegeNuandimoortoiii fnloM T 
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Resignation of Oongbbbs Minzstbibb 

An immediate result of die war on India has been the suspension of democra- 
tic ^ernment in seven provinces and the taking over by the Governors of the 
administration of these provinces in thdr oern hands. Whatever one may think about 
way in which the Oongress ministries have carried on the administration for 
27 months— and I shall have something to say about it later — these resignations 
are to be rwret^ in every way. The whole position appears to have been erossly 
mismanaged both by the British Government and the Oongress ministries, (^vern- 
^ overlooked the fact that the India of 

1939 IB dmerent from the India of 1914 and to assume that Indian self-respect will 
i^ncile itself to any action that Government may independently take. While 
there would probably have been very little opposition from the Indian public to 
ra^e India on the side of the democracies in opposition to Nazi Gwmany if 
Indian leaders and perhaps the Central Legislature had bem consulted beforehand, 
Indians feel that th^ continue to be tied to the coattails of Britain imd that their 
self-respect counts for naught with the authorities. Indians recognize uiat defence 
measures have to be taken in secrecy long beforehand but It should have been 
possible to secure that acquiescence of the leaders of Indian opinion in the central 
and even provincial legislatures before Indian troops were sent abroad to E^pt, 
Singapore and other placed With a genuine desire to consult and respect Indian 
cminion there would have been no difficulty in convincing Uie Indian public about 
the necessity of this move. Further when war was actually declared a secret 
session of the Central Legislature should have been immediatdy called to acquaint 
India with all aspects of the question, and India would have become a belligerent 
voluntarily instcra on the mere fiat of the British Gkyvernment. The various 
statements made later by the Viceroy and the Secretary of State could have been 
made then, though perhaps in a different tone and in more conciliatory phrases. 
Government should not have depended merely on the offers of help from Indian 
Princes— these are naturally to be expected as a matter of course— but should have 
done something to appeal to the heart of the Indian people. 

But Government appears to have taken mermy a formal and legalistic view 
of its position and immediately declared India a bdligerent. This re^ng of the 
situation appears justified from a consideration of the declarations m^o by 
Mahatma Gandhi and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru immediately on the declaration of 
war. But im^nation is the last thing our Government possesses and 
a fine opportunity of winning the heart of India was allowed to slip. 

OoNGBBBB Demand fob a Dbclaeation 


But, if Government did not show any imagination in dealing with the situation, 
I am afraid the Congress organization allowed itself to be zuAed into a position 
from which escape is difficult While the first thought of the and the 

Pandit were statesmanlike and generous, all this changed when the working 
committee of the Congress was called to discuss the situation. The effects of m >b 
psydufiogy were immediately apparent in such a meeting. Instead of 
ifeidf to the war situation it made a demand for an immediate riimlfiTarifin of the 
war aims so far as they related to India. Now It diould have b e en obvious to 
everybody that each aims eould only be laid down in general terms, and definite 
words or dates were impossible to announce while the wiur was juet in its initial 
stages. Nobody can prophesy the actual situation at the end of the war. Govern- 
ment put forward, not only as a mere debating point but as a real difflonlty. the 
exiitenee of oommanal tension the main obstacle in the way of giviu a cate- 
gorical wdertaktog. The OpngnsB slmuld iiothave laid ttsdC open to auS a retort 
or made subb a fancifnl or inumticable demand as the convocation of a constituent 
assembly. It shoald have adoreised itedf to the tssk of aohieving Hlndn-llodem 
unity and not indulged in a wordy warfare with Mr. Jinnah by means ^ dsolara- 
tions, statemeDts or arriolm In the Sarafan, all of whloh have merely resnltsd in 
making the oommnnal tension even nester. It ebould have taken Goieunment at 
ito word irhen it aSd lEt the elsn S the Britieh pbliey wae the ectabliehment of 
dominion statoc in India lentted eomewhat as toUm, *Yoa lay Umlt w Mu 
to pot India in ^ way of i jyfn g ^ domkion etatoi. We aneent yonc ntate- 
mentat italfill kM^One. inTm know m well ae wi do thaTir jtnvdivtf lull 
preparedneae tn defend onxidivie. Wn eee the mn oMnei dmiiem SAm India. 
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help India in this matter. Take Indian public opinion into full confidence and 
lose not a moment in taking all necessary steps to organise the power of the coun- 
try both in men and resources. Above all. therefore, change drastically your defence 
and external policy ; cease to regard India with susj^cion, give her your full 
confidence *, treat her as an equal ; take steps to Indianise the army ; do not depend 
upon only a few classes for ;^ur defence forces but make the army, air force and 
navy broad-based on the whole of the Indian people ; organize Indian industries 
on a firm footing irrespective of any temporary ill-eflects on British industries ; 
start new industries which are of basic national importance ; encourage Indian 
shipping and do not thwart it in the interests of vested British capital. Also give 
up your conscious or sub-consoioua dependence on the divisions among Indians for 
the continuance of British rule. Encour^ the rulers of Indian States to introduce 
lesponsible government there in the same way as in British provinces. Do all the;>e 
things and uie whole of India will rally by to your side as one man.’ If the 
Congress had taken some such line there would have been no chance for making 
debating points as are now being made on both sides. On the one hand such a 
])iactic^ attitude would have been appreciated by the people of England and the 
world in general, and India would have had the whole British people, who are 
bioodly speaking, lovers of democratic fre^om, on its side. On the other hand 
a programme like this when full7 carried out would make India tir*ily capable tif 
Swara]— call it independence or dominion status— and nobody would then be able 
to resist a demand tor it. Instead of such a practical and strai^tforward statement 
of India’s demands which everybody can understand and accept as reasonable, the 
Congress, as is its wont, continues to harp on vague pnraaea and meaninglesi 
foimulage which, even if accepted, will lead in future to endless difficulties of 
interpretation and charges of bad faith on both sides. 


ViOEEOy’a OFFEE OF OBANGB AT THB OEKTBB 
In its insistence on words and formule the Congress missed the 
possibility of making a great advance which could have been made without 
a great change in the Government of India Act In his original statement 
the Viceroy offered to form a consultaUve committee, on which public opinion 
would be fully represented, to help in the prosecution of ^ war. The 
offer was so vague and so dependent on the personal predilections of the autho- 
rities that it was rightly rejected by all puties. In the succeeding discussion wi^ 
Mr. Gandhi, however, this offer was considerably modified, and the Viceroy agreed 
to nominate oertsin public leaders to his Executive Council. This offer was also 
contemptuously rejected by the Congress. To me it appears that this was a great 
mistake. This suggestion could probably have been hammered into the form of a 
cabinet responsible to the legislature and a oonvention might have been eethbliihed 
whereby if one of thiis new ministers in charge of any departments lost the confi- 
dence of the legislature he would have had to resign. At present one of the great 
defects of oar transitional machinery of government is the irresponsible and Irre- 
movable petsonnel of the Central Government. For a legal and formal change in 
the Central Government in all its aspects much time and energy would have to be 
spent by Fai^iament to make the necesMry alterations in the wvemment of India 
Act, a thing which would have been impoesible at the present moment ; hence an 
attempt should have been made to put the proppeal of uie Viceroy into an acceptable 
shape. It may not have given a vesy great deal but it cannot at the fame time be 
considered alt^ther insignificant. It u tiie duty of praotleal men to take what- 
ever is offered provided it is a part of an acceptable whole and use this part itself 
SB a lever to ^ the remainder. The histewy of the Biitioh Qabinet system its^ 
wows that it attained its present form by ^gradual and even imperceptible atepe 
during a period bf over a hunched yean. Inis is not the first instance by any 
m^s when the Mahatma baa by nia abmid inaiatenoa on formal tarma loat a 
golden opportunity of getting a valuable atep forwwd in ne path of Indiah 
progitai. 
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Is it too uncharitable to say that Mr. Gandhi expects to carry the uneducated 
voter oif his feet by means of a whirlwind campaign in which high-sounding 
words like truth, ahimaa, CharkhOt dkarmot untoochability reinforced, if need be, 
by the threat of a fast, would be used as slogans to give him a mandate to do what 
ho likes ? Is it not likely that such a campaign will lead to inter-communal riots 
unless there is previous understanding with the leaders of other partiea 7 Alreiuly 
there have been several modifications of the original idea of the adult suffrage ; 
minorities are to be given the right of separate election for the purpose of electing 
this assembly ; the question of weightage has been left beautifully vague ; the ques- 
tion of the representation of Indian states has been untouched ; the way in which 
minorities of opinion that do not bow the knee at the Shegaon shrine are to be 
represented has been left unconsidered ; and a vast number m other questions have 
been held over possibly to give a chance to the Mahatma’s 'inner voice’ to express 
itself. Several of these questions are to be first settled, according to Mr. Gandhi 
by a consultation among the leaders of the various parties, or even by the award 
01 the Government which it is intended to replace. If such an agreement is possible 
on these vital urelimina^ points in regard to the formation of the constituent 
assembly by a friendly discussion between the leaders or even through the benevol- 
ent intervention of Government itself, what objection can there be to such discussion 
on the whole question of our constitution itself ? If the thing is possible in one 
connection it should bo possible in another. 1 am reminded of the ambitious 
chemist who desired to discover a reagent which could dissolve every solid substance, 
but was nonplussed when asked by a plain man in what receptacle he was going to 
store this reagent. Is it too much to say that Mr. Gandhi is like this cdiemist who 
docs not see such a practical objection to his ambitious scheme ? The history of 
all constituent assemolies, whenever they appear to have succeeded, shows that the 
ground was first of all fully prepared by informal discussion among all leaders and 
by securing an almost complete preliminary unanimity, and then, if at all it was 
considered necessary, a formal cachet of approval was givmi to it by means of a 
constituent asscnibly if it could be convoked. Many such ambitious projects have 
on the other hand led to heated disputes that ended in nothing as at the time of 
^e French Revolution. 

I am inclined to think that a more appropriate course for our leaders would 
be to follow the path, which though it actually failed in the end, seemed to be so 
promising, and get together a smul informal and manageable conference like that 
which drafted the Nenru report. Even Pandit Jawaharlal may condescend to take 
a leaf out of his fathci’s book. 

To me it appears to have been a tactical mistake on the part of the Congress 
to insist at ^is jancture on a formal declaration by Government about the futuie 
system of government in India with a veiled threat of non-oooperation. While I 
aay this I am equally clear that Government of its own accord should have come 
out with an appeal and a declaration of policy which would have stirred the ima- 
gination of the Indian people and enlistM their heart, as I believe their head 
already was, on the side of the democracies which had taken up arms in defence 
of fiewom and international order. Thus there has been a lamentable series of 
lost opportunities on both sides, and instead of cordial cooperation there has been 
interminable and fruitless discussion in a huckstering spirit. Eyerybody knows that at 
the end of the war everything will change and India cannot remain os it was. Even as a 
leeolt of the last war there occurred devriopments, whieh, however disappdnting 
and halting, did mean some improvement ana could have led to much greater pro- 
gress, if our leaders as well as Government had played the game in a spirit of 
mutual underttanding. Now 20 years have revolutionised the whole outlook. 
Awakened India oannot be disregarded any more, and if it eheerfnlly and whole- 
heartedly rangm itself on the side of the allies, its future progress would have 
been assured, it ia not too late even now. Ihe allies are faced with a problem 
far more diffioult 'wait they were 25 years ago, and Indian support will oottnt a 
deal both from the monl and materirn pdnt of view. The outlook of the British 
has alsO^ materially altered, and these would have been very little oppoution even 
from the die-hards of Britain to a ^ oonstitutim. 


aonuderation of tho Indian pmjridQU at^men Ato P to i tdl yito 
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thoM leotionB and tgainst the lar);e mMS of nationalitt India a very laitfla pro- 
portion of whom are Hindus. Hindus already have had to make unreasonable 
concessions to those sections in the form of i^^tage and disproportiooate imie- 
sentation in services and l^slatures to secure their support ; is ft wise on their 
part to increase their own difficulties in future and make the achievement of a 
purely democratic India, in which caste and creed and class have no place, even 
more difficult than it nc^ have been ? 


WoBKiMQ OF Provincial Democracy 
Ei^t provincial Governments in which OonKress had a big majority have been 
ruling their provinces for over two years and have now resigned. In seven of 
provinces Governors have assumed full powers of Government, and in the remaining 
tour provinces responsible democratic governments are still functioning. It is now 
time to take stock of the situation and examine the prospects of democracy in 
India. In the first place the fears entertained by the British die-hurds about the 
transfer of law and order to popularly elected ministries have on the whole proved 
unfounded. Though there have been many complaints, some of (hem with a subs- 
tratum of truth but most of them without any loundation, one oan say in general 
that responsible government in the provinces has proved moderately successful. The 
Ministers have worked hard and done their best to carry out their programme, though 
signs of inordinate hurry, want of previous experience, and excessive anxiety to 
consolidate their own party rather than advance the interests of the country as a 
whole and conciliate minorities, have been but too evidemt. Policies have been 
followed and legislation has been enacted which have not produced all the effects 
desired. Occasionally there has been a tendency to ride roughshod over classes in 
which their opponents have predominance. In spite ol high sounding phrases on 
their lips most of the ministries have not shown themselves to be better than the 
previous bureaucratic Governments in the distribution ot patronage or to be above 
manipulating rules and regulations to get their own suppdners out of tight earners, 
The old trick of appointing committees or commissions of investigation to gat 
rid for the time being of unpleasant questions has been fully learnt. Many high 
sounding promises have been entirdy xorgotten or even explained away. Plnanmal 
commitments have been made whisn it would be very difficult to meet in th^r 
entirety. Borne of the minorities have been rubbed on the wrong side, and they 
feel so disgruntled that they are expressing their delight at the resignation of the 
ministries. Bectional, linguistic and class favouritism is not unknown. There has 
been a recrudescence of communal tension. With all these criticisms the single 
fact that the Governors have not felt themselves called upon to exercise their re- 
served powers owing to any serious invuion of the rights of minorities shows that 
the machine of provihcial autonomy can work, even though creakily. Ihere is 
reason to hope that ifnhe elected legislatures and their responsible cabinets are 
allowed to work in full independence, unfettered by extraneous interference, demo- 
cracy will be found to have a suitable sdl in our country. 


Totalitarian Tendencies 

The great danger to democracy in India appears to be the growing spirit of 
totalitarianism both in the Oongress and the Muslim League. 

In a true democracy the eleoted representatives must realise their resppnsibilii^ 
to their electors, and the cabinet to the elected representatives. If by the interposT- 
tion (ff an extraneous authority the sense of this responsibility is deadened, 
democracy cannot be s^ to be stable whatever external facade it may have or by 
whatever name it may choose to call itaelf. The Oongreaa miniatries in the eight 


it may ch o o s e to itaelf. The Oongreaa mil ^ 

provinces ebuld not by any stretch of inu«inaUoa be oalled responsiUe to the 
membars of thdr toslatures or the primary electors. They are ^ braid ilavea 
of a amaU jimta oalladthe Parliamentary Oommittee and (A the NUu^a who 
rtally eontn^ all organixafiona ol the Congress and whos^hrord is law. Thn 
deot^ ara only expected to vote once in five years lor the candiklates repraaentiing 
DongW and take part in periodic^ draraatrations fbr the greater ^oh d tte 
Mabatroa or any of hU henchmen of greater or leaa importance. At nw Im 
^^OQ grera mamban of the legiriatuiee ^theira la not to question why, theire is hnt to 
mA lie' oftan to their osm ooavictioaa. AU this goia uider the nm m 
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not to kill all sense of sdf-respeot or independent judment I con understand the 
Congress laying down general lines of policy and comparing notes at intervals. 
But when it comes to one member of the Parliamentary Committee interfering in 
the choice of the personnel of the cabinets, or in the details of administrative or 
legislative measures, even, if rumour is not a lying jade, in matters of appoint- 
ments great and small, in three or four provinces, we are no longer within the 
dominion of legitimate discipline but are dreadfully close to Fascism or Nazism. 
The last and the most important of the ten commandments of the Fascist militia 
is 'Mussolini is always rigot* ; the Nazis are taught that 'Justice and Hitler’s will 
are one and the same’. In the Congress organisation from the humblest primary 
member of a village Congress committee to the Premier of a province everybody 
has to regard the view of the Mahatma as sacrosanct. And this view may change 
as violently as you like. Thus the refusal in April 1937 to form ministries unless 
the Government gave an undertaking not to use their safeguarding powers^ and 
the decision to form such ministries in July of the same year without obtaining 
such an undertaking, were both praised by the obedient Congressmen as t]$e highest 
exhibition of statesmanship. The decision to fast at Rajkot and the decision to 
give up that fast a few days later without much having happened in the interval, 
both sent our patriots into ecstacies as supreme illustrations oi Mahatmaic grandeur. 
The Latin poet held up a woman’s heart as the perfect type of what is varying 
and changeable, but he obviously never came across a Mahatma in those primitive 
days 1 Seriously, this absurd veneration for the word of an individual, however 
eminent, is the absolute negation of the democratic ideal. We have in our country 
but too many of such deified men and the hosts of their misguided devotees : but 
they generally wear a religious garb. But democratic politics is a practical busi- 
ness based on history, reason and experience ; it should not find a place for such 
supermen whether they are called a Duce, a Fuhrer or a Mahatma. If at the 
present time we express sympathy for democracies fighting for freedom, we should 
take care that we ourselves are unwittingly heading for the abyss of totalitarianism 
which is its very antithesis. 

What 1 have said about the totalitarian tendencies in the Congress 
applies in some measure to the Muslim League and some other organizations. 
Mr. Jinnah is claiming to be Muslim Mahatma whose word is law and who can 
take any decisions, like the recent decision to observe a day of thanksgiving at the 
recent resignation of Congress ministers without consulting his colleagues. He has 
not yet learnt all the tricks of Mahatmaship, but appears to be getting on. May 
one hope that the Muslims, with their long traditions of democratic equality, 
will not imitate this undesirable aspect of the CongresB organization 7 What demo- 
cracy wants are capable, farseeing and Btatesmaniike leaders, not a Leader with a 
capital *L.’ 


Hindu-Mublim Tension 

The great obstacle in the way of India’s reaching its political goal is the 
growing want of confidence between the Muslim Leimue and the Congress. In spite 
of any allied detailed charges I think everybody will admit that these cannot be 
a^oos ana cannot generally be substantiated. Of course in any particular place 
small matters loom large, and continual repetition of such charges increases the 
irritation. If anybody is bent on finding causes for grouaing he can always find 
them. But sensible leaders should take care not to att^ an exaggerated impor- 
tance to such matters and should try to smooth out such differences. But owing to 
the strained relations exactly the opposite course is being followed. On the side of 
the majority party there is too great an insistenoe on non-essentials which are 

. < national concern. Thus the stress laid upon 

o force it down upon all as a national Bag 

j upon its own flog. After all a flag it a mere 

symbol, and it ahoold be a symbol of unity rather than of discord and I hope Ae 
recent declaration of the Mahatma that it should not be hoisted at any imms if 


there is any (Ejection to it will be strictly followed by all Congressmen* The 
same is the case with the Bande Mataram song, the Cnarkha and Khaddar and 
nanifVii cap. All these may be very good in their way bnt the attempts th ioree 
them down the throats of others even though they may be in a numeriofd 
only help to accentuate the tension. ^ When the larger and more vitm quMons 
hnve been aatiafactorUy eettled and there ie a general faeUng of ItiandliiieBS amy- 
wh^ It would not be very dilBoult to deviae a national flag or to 
atohem aooeptable to nil. 1 *m not partioularly attmeted a apai 
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as it BeemB to be an imitation of the black or brown shirts of the Easdsis and 
Nazis : still I consider that a generally accepted national dress will add to ^ 
solidarity of the country, though this should evolve of itself rather than be speoially 
invented and forced upon everybody. Bimiiar remarks be made about the Viday 
Mandir scheme and other alleged causes of difference, jn^he leaders should try to 
keep such matters in the background rather than bring them prominently forward. 
But unfortunately this is exactly what is often not being dmie. 

The main cause of all this tension is however the amour propre of both sides. 
The Congress considers itself entitled to represent the whole nation including IIm 
muslims, while the Muslim League wants to be recognised as the only body repre- 
senting the Muslims. To an observer who is in neither of these camps it seems 

that while there is some substratum of truth in both these claims ^ey cannot be 

fully sustained. The Congress is undoubtedly the biggest and best organised 

political body in the country. But it cannot be considered as the sole representa- 

tive of all sections. In spite of the presence in it of a few Muslims ana in spite 
of various attempts at mass contact with them, one must admit the large body of 
Muslims do not regard it as representing themselves and do not consider meir 
interests safe in its hands. This may be an unreasonable attitude on their part, 
but it is absurd to deny its existence. The landlords and capitalists nave 
also not joined it in any large numbers. We Liberals also do not belong 
to it though we are always prepared to support many individual items 
in its programme. In spite of the praise-worthy efforts of the Mahatma 
for the uplift of the Harijans there is, I believe, a feeling among them that 
the i^mpathy of many Congressmen is only skin-deep, and it is undoubted 
that Dr. Ambedkar, their undisputed leader, has not identified himself with CongreM 
activities like the Harijan Sevak Bangh intended for their advance. On the other 
hand the Kisau movement and the labour movement are undoubtedly cyiti^ of the 
aims and methods of the Congress, though they may not in all cases have formally 
separated from them. The Congress cannot entirely represent either the large body 
of progressive Hindu opinion represented by Mr. Savarkar, Bhai Parmanand and Dr. 
Moonie, or the large though comparatively silent body of Sanatani Hindus who 
sigh for the revival of ancient Hindu culture. 1 leave out of account the question 
of the attitude of the Indian Btates and their peoples, though any national political 
movement must include them in its purview. In view of all these facts the Congress 
cannot claim to be the sole representative of India, though it is the most important 
single political body in the country and though it can command huge majorities in 
many provinces, which perhaps is partly explained by the general existence of single- 
mem^ed constituencies which tend to leave minorities unrepresented and also by 
the glamour attaching to Mr. Qandhi’s name and personality. 

The Muslim Lbagub 

It is unnecessary to examine in the same detail the claim of the Muslim League. 
But in this ease also it may be generally admitted that it is the most important 
organisation among the Muslims. Owing to the intense background of rmiglon, 
dissidents among them are not so vocal as in the case of the Congress, thou^ one 
can name the ^ias, the Momins and others as at least indifferent to the L^ue. 
It is probable also that many of the younger educated Muslims are not attracted to 
the League, partly because they are not hmatically religious and partly because tb^ 
consider that a national movement must have a hroader base than mere relirion. 
There is also an appreciable number of nationalist Muslims whose leader is Maw^a 
Abul Eelam Asad, of Oommunist-minded Muslims who are attracted by Bolshevism, 
and of Muslim rmormers who regard modem Turkey of Eamal Ataturk os an 
example to follow. It may be said m general terms that the claim of the MuaUm 
League is as well or as ill-founded as me claim of Uie Congress. When there is 
any disinclination to accept these claims it is sound policy not to make them but 
to depend upon actual work and the intrinsic merit of their piogrammes lor 
tacit acceptance by all. But both bodies are now making these claims a matter of 
prestige, and when in any dispute pieetige oomes in, oommoneeoie and sanity an 
euie to go out 
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Tlie real cause is political in nature. Muslims feel that being in a minority 
they are likeW to be oppressed by the majority community. This is really an absura 
Idea, as in poliiicBl matters Hindus do not generally act unitedly as Hindus but 
are dirided into many parties and sections, first on the score of political and econo- 
mic differences of outlook and secondly on account of the distinctions of caste, 
language, religious opinions and province. They are not known to act together, and 
I do not think that the Muslim fear is well grounded. 

But taking facts as they are, it is desirable to see if any political remedies can 
be deyised so mat the two communities can learn to work with one another. The 
Muslims feel that in the eight provinces their true representatives are not in the 
cabinets and that the admission of one or two Muslims who do not belong to the 
Muslim League is not only no answer to their complaint but is an added mevance, 
in that it is an obvious attempt to divide the Muslims by offers of place and position 
to non-representative Muslims. On the other hand they contend that in the 
provinces in which the Muslims are in a majority the Hindu memWs of the 
cabinets are not men of straw but are people of weight in their community. 
I am inclined to think that there is a basis of truth in the Muslim 
complaint. The Muslim members of cabinets must be generally acceptable 
to their own community in the same way as the Hindu members to theirs. The 
Congress majority rely upon the principle of joint responsibility and are keen on 
preserving strict party discipline. It, therefore, will not admit any Muslim member 
into its cabinet unless he is prepared to sign the Congress pledge, put on the 
Confms uniform, and accept, at least in name, all Congress principles and practices 
all w which are not political in character. It seems to me that the first step to 
ease the injured amour propre of the Muslims is to give up the insistence on the 
Congress pledge and other non-essential elements of the Congress creed and practices. 
The majority should enunciate a definite programme of political and economic 
measures which it desires to carry out within the term of the legislature. If the 
Muslim League or any of its members is prepared generally to accept this programme, 
place should be found for such in the cabinet. It may happen that on one or two 
points there may be a difference of view, but on such questions free vote should be 
allowed and the decision should be left to the unrestrictra judgment of the Assembly 
wi^out the use of the party whips. Such a freedom of voting is not unknown 
even in British cabinets, and I know of at least one instance where even in t^e 
Morley-Minto Councils a member of the Executive Council was, for conscientious 
reasons, allowed to abstain from voting on the Government side, and it may be 
mentioned in passing that this abstention led to the defeat of Government by one 
vote. It may be generally expected that when a body of Intelligent men, drawn 
together by a genem consensus of views, work doily together in intimate association, 
such cases wul not be frequent and there will be a good deal of give-and-take 
between them. It will be generally agreed that the Congress majority is inclined to 
treat all opposition with scant courtesy, to make every vote a party one, thus 
making its members mere automata, and to carry out the behests of &e High 
Command with a hlg^ hand. For the satisfactory working of democratic institn- 
tions there must be a desire to treat every opposition with respect and to yidd on 
points on which the opposite norty makes out a good ease in debate, even thoos^ 
it is sgsinst the previous decision of the party in power. The large majorities wmSk 
the Congress party has in seven provinces appear to have turned its head, and its 
want Of consideration to its opponents had mwle all minarities fed disgruntled a^ 
sullen. If no victory in constitutional argument con avail, people’s aoduds natniaUj 
tom to extra-ooustitutiooal ways of action. The Congress pmty in the kaddatnieB 
should learn the leeeon of the saying, Tt is good to have a giant’s atrem^ bi«t It 
is omd to use it like a giant.’ 


Some modifieatioB of the rigorous party discipline seems to be called for if Ihi 
injured fadings of UndisM and other minorities are to be allayed. It la not a 
great deviation even from tha atrict democratic practice of England, where in 
si mat atm dt pactiaa to form national Govenmente wittoirt giving up 

thdr own fandauental piineiplei. Cannot India try various new mnmodi mm 
work out a system vdiloh will best suit its own peonUsr eonditions f She one 
most important point is to bring various communities together on vuiilf 
and aeonomic idatformt and to do away witii commonar Mkti« 
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clearly marked linguistic divisions of Uie country have long learnt to work in 
harmony for the good of the Motherland. Th^e the German, the French or tho 
Italian speaking constituents of tiie population do not cberilh any extra-territorial 
loyalty to Germany, France or Italy, as they all feel that they can fulfil their 
destinies in their own land. There all the three languages are treated alike by the 
state, nor is there any distinction between the Roman Oatholic or Protestant 
populations so &r as their country is concerned, 

The Defence Peoblem 

I earnestly trust that the leaders of the Congress, the Muslim League and 
othm’ parties and sections in the country will come together and in a conciliatory 
spirit work out the country’s programme for the future. Recrimination must be 
avoided and a determined effort must be made to reach a settlement. There may 
be some difficulties from the British Government, but in the present state they win 
surely not be insuperable. Britain has learned that a strong and contented India, 
an India which as an equal partner in the British commonwealth of nations, is a 
great asset to the whole structure. 

In the long range programme to be carried out the defencts problem must 
naturally loom the largest. The army should have to be completely Indianixed, 
Its standing strength probably increa^ and its trained reserves multiplied mani- 
fold. In a world full of nations armed to the teeth and regardless of any sanotiooi 
except thoae of force, India cannot continue to be weak and defenceless. Its vast 
population must be made military-minded, its young educated men should be 
trained in ^ arts of modem warfare and should nave all opportunities for a 
milit^ career. 

The distinction between enlisted and non-enlisted clauses or between military 
and non-military castes should be at once abolished. During the great war young 
men from the office desk who had no idea of military duties became efiicient omcera, 
soldiers, sailors or pilots after a short training. Why cannot the same be posirible 
in India f In this connection I would once again urge the necessity of makiiig 
a modicum of military training compulsory for all university students. [ And it 
is interesting to observe that on the motion of a distinguished Liberal, Dr. G. B. 
Mahajani, principal of the Fergusson College, Poona, the Bombay Legislative 
Council paaMd a resolution this year accepting this, and I understand that it was 
forwarded with a favourable recommendation oy the Congress Government to the 
Government of India. I hope early action will be taken m this matter. ] If they 
are required to do this, there will be less opposition to extend military training to 
other claasee I do not propoM universal compulsion at this stage but 1 euneatly 
plead lor a wider dissemination of military ideas and discipline ammig m nuMli 
of the people. 6uch measuiee will be useful not only from the militan ideas aad 
discipline among the mass of the people. Bach measures will be useful not only 
from the military point of view, but they will increase the economic and moral 
elfioienoy of the pec^le of the country. 

The Air arm ia now perhaps the most vital element of national defence, end 
India is moat backward in this respect. A large increaae in the Indian Air Force 
IS immediatdy oaUed for, and, aa a background for this, civil aviation must be more 
widdy encouraged. Indiane can make good pilots, engineers and tecbnioiana, but 
Government must be made to take all measures to use this ability which is lying 
unused. An air force will in all probability not be so costly as a large navy for 
which isr many years we shall have to de^d upon Britain in the main. At the same 
time the n^msntery organ iaation called the Indian navy of pteaent mutt be a good 
deal esnanded, and Indiane should be taken in largest number for all ranks, snd 
it dKnud be cnmidetely ladianieed at no distent date, tbongh for the moment wa 
■hitil want the hd^ of capable officers of the l^ah navy with its long glorioot 
tractions to train our own offioera and men. I tedtse that all these deral^ento 
will cost In more than at preaant ; but I am ooavtotod that when Indim M 
^at they ait the neoeaaaiy steps to the ettainmeat of Mr full ^itieal etettonn 
ihera wul be little aeriona obleotion to them on their part Let India be eoovhMMf» 
M bwrsh’^sie^NS^ ^ wdl-pinnned programme and there will be n 
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see that the Congress executive has appointed a national planning committee 
under the chairmanship of Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, and 1 hope it will 
lay down a comprehensive programme and that provincial and central Governments 
will carry it out vigorously. If the Pandit can do this work satisfactorily, he will 
be doing far more tor the country than any amount of polemical recrimination. 
In this connection I mut also urge the encouragement of Indian shipping in all 
ways, and cordially support the proposal to restrict coastal shipping to Indian 
concerns os is done by many other countries. Just as wide-spread civil aviation is 
a necessary background to an efficient air force, an extensive merchant marine is 
essential to a national navy. On several points we are likely to come into conflict 
with vested foreign interests, but if all Indian parties continue to make a united 
demand for such national reorganisation as well as for political advance it cannot 
be long withstood. 

Federation 

It is not n^ desire to speak at any great length on purely politicsr^ reforms. 
Full Dominion Status is what we all aim at, and every political measure must be a 
step in the direction of its attainment. In its broad outlines the India Dominion that 
we envisage must be federal in structure with the subordinate administrations having 
clearly marked functions. I am in favour of a strong Central Government, for 
there is but too great a flssiparous tendency in India, and we should be careful 
to discourage it as far as possible. Indian States will necessarily have to form 
component parts in such a federation. When we find that the best minds of 
Europe are groping towards a European Federation, in which the present indepen- 
dent nations will shed some of their existing privileges, as the solution of the 
present malaise of their continent, we should beware of preparing trouble for our- 
selves in future by entrenching the component units of an Indianledeiation too firmly 
in their particularist privileges. One of the great drawbacks of the new Govern- 
ment of India Act is that it shows too great a tenderness for the rights of the 
components of the Federation, and the Indian States in particular are to make hard- 
ly any sacrifices for the privileges of ioining it. They are looking too much to 
tndr treaty rights and prerogatives. But modern politico] thought requires that 
there must be some easily practicable method of revising treaties that are out of 
date, and Europe has come to its present deplorable condition because the provisions 
relating to treaty revision were found impracticable or were not acted upon. The 
Indian States must realise the changed condition of India and the world. When 
long standing imperial diadems have toppled down in the dust, and tiieir wearers 
whm not WBically liquidated ore in exile, Indian rulers should not insist too 
modi on thar outworn treaties or depend i^n a foreign government for support, 
ntey should introduce reforms in their States and bring their people at least up 
to the political level of their neighbours in British provinces. Some of ^e far- 
sighted among them are already taking means to efiect this change, but they all 
should bestir themselves in good time, for the march of events may otherwise be 
too strong for them. The British Indian provinces also must adjust their provincial 
ambitions to the supreme need of having a strong centre. In every xederation 
there is generally a well marked demarcation between the central and the pro- 
vincial sphere, but in any Federation worth the name the interests of the omtre 
must ordinarily prevail ultimately against its subordinate member. 

Need of AnL-PABTIBS OONFSEHNCh 


The need of the hour is to secure peaceful political evolution in Indio. It is 
not to be secured by the delivery of political ultimatums, or by enunciating the 
minimum demands of any (me section, or by too great on indstenoe on tresBes or 
vested righta or by any fanciful theones of racial suporiority or cai^ty. If this 
ev(flution is brought about in condidcmB of strife and turmoil, it will leave behind 
it unsavoury memories which will hamper future pr^ress. The best way is for all 
parties, the Government, the Oongra, the Muslim Limgne, the Hindu BabhiL tiie 
Boheduled classes, the Liberals and other sections, to come together in a epmt oE 
friendliness end hammer out a oolution by compromise. 

If oU MTtiee imderetimd tUt too great an insiitence on fheir own 
claim if likely to harm the whole structure, that a free and hodouxoble 
oBBOciation with the British Oommonweslth of Nations is to be mtCsRsd 

iKiUtlM ind 
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worth Btriving for, and that the raison dsira of a state is only to seeure thif libeity 
to the individual, it will be possible to reach a peaceful eolution of the Indian pnrf^lem. 

In a conference of this kind the Liberals have an essential part to play. Thelrt 
is the only party which is not based on religious affiliations ana which believes in 
constitutional methods and gradual evolution. Still 1 am sure Indian Liberals will 
be prepared to co-operate whole-heartedly with any or all sections whatever may be 
their theoretical differences with them. 

They firmly trust that a great future lies before their country and that thdr 
country will make its own contribution to the progress of the world. The world is 
for the moment out of joint. But it is only by a wise application of broad libe- 
ral pnnciples that it wul once more begin to tread the well-tried paUi of peaceful 
civilisation which is the surest condition for securing the happiness and contentment 
of humanity. 

I have confined myself to questions relating to India’s constitutional progress 
as these are at present occupying most attention in the country. I have left myself 
no time to BMak at any length about matters of legislation and. administration, 
both in the Central and Provincial sphere. Not that these matters are less important, 
for they affect the real happiness of the people and determine ^e pace of ^e 
country's progress. But I spoke about many of them fifteen years ago and do not 
wish to repeat myself more than I can help. Moreover, in our legislature, they 
receive detailed consideration, though unfortunately the point of view of the Liberals 
IB often not adequately expressed owing to their absence from the legislatures. Such 

a nestions refer to tenancy legislation, to schemes for debt redemption, to industrial 
isputes, to rural reconstruction, to reoi^anisation of education of all grades 
(including the Wardha Bcheme), to the introduction of prohibition, to the use of 
repressive legislation to control movements of individuals and meetings and free 
expression of opinion by the press, to interference wiUi ordinary processes of law, to 
the distribution of patronage, to the treatment of the services, to the day-to^y 
relations between communities, to the uplift of the scheduled classes, to Shui-StiDBi 
disputes, to the advancement and regulation of industries like sugar, textiles, 
to industrial planning, to road development, to the administration of railways, ana 
to a host of other matters. While on many of these questions the aims of govern- 
ments are admirable, the way in which they are being carried out leave much to 
be desired. On all these questions the Liberals have a definite outlook. On the one 
hand they refuse to remun stagnant and desire to move with the times ; on the 
other they generally eschew shock tactics, highsounding phrases and method of 
joblMry, gr^ and improper patronage. They put every question to the test of general 

g ood, deuing tenderly, but not too tenderly, with vested interests, but rraliilngeit 
lie same time the new for well-oonsiderea changes. They have an intense bdM 
in the liberty of every individual consistently with similar liberty for all, and abhor 
all totalitarian methods in whatever form they may clothe themselves. The leaven 
of liberalism as we represent it is therefore essentiid in the pubUo life of our country, 
and it is up to us to make our voice heard and felt. 

The times reouire that Liberals should bestir themselves and spread their views 
among a much wiaer section of the public than we unfortunately seem to be doing 
at present Disappointments and neglect we may have to face ; but we should not 
lose heart You cannot fdol idl the people all the time, and I am enre that the 
innate practical oense of our people will ere long come back to the goiqpel of 
rational progress, iudividual freedom of thought and action and the greatest goad of 
the greatest number. Shall we not put all our energim into this all-important 
national work ? 


Proceedinge A Retolukioni — 28th. A 29di. December 1938 

The Ubenl Favty'e Leeeee 

The following resolution ges put from the chair and passed, all standing s— 

^ (a) The National Libeml Fedmtion of India reeoidB with jorm the denth 

of Kumar Bi^cndn Sinfl^ of Loalnow, a former Minister in the IT. P. Govemassot, 
who ein a iKoitthieiit asember of the liberal Party and rendered memaioM 
■o^metn^eo^r- Iho Fsdentiou oAn Ite deep sympathy to the afoti ft me 
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The Federation records with sorrow the deaths of Mr« A. V. Ristwiidhan. 
A foanution-member of the Servants of India Soci^, who specially interestea 
himself in the question of Indian states ; Sir Hormosji Dinshaw who was a 
member of the party ever since its foundation and a great philanthropist: 
Mr. S. B. Persha a member of the Telugu community of Bombay : ana 
Dr. Sir Nuserwanji H. Ohoksey of Bombay, all of whom weie staunch liberals 
and rendered valued services to the country. The Federation offers its most 
sincere sympathy to the members of the bereaved families. 

International War 

Kunwar Sir SfaharaJ Singh moved the following resolution 

The Federation strongly condemns the policy of aggression followed by the 
totalitarian states against smaller or weaker states and sympathizes with the 
^ctims. The Federation considers that Britain and France are fighting Germany 
in the cause of democracy and freedom and feels that Indian sympaHUes are 
on ^e side of democratic nations and that the whole of India wishes*^ that their 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

The Federation appeals to all Indians to give their support to the cause for 
which the democracies are fighting. 

The Federation is oonvincM that the larger interests of India are bound 
up with the defeat of Nazism and the success of the cause of democracy and 
freedom, but in order to enable India to put forth its wholehearted support the 
imagination of the people should be captured by change in the attituda of the 
BritTsh Government regarding the future of India. 


Vleeroy’s Statement 

Mr. V. N. Chandavarkar (Bombay) next moved : 

The Nati(Hial Liberal Federation of India, having fully considered the state- 
ment issued by his Excellency the Viceroy and subsequent official statements, both 
in England and India, is strongly of opinion that they are quite unsatisfactory 
inasmuch as they 

(a) Do not go beyond the position taken up in 1917 and imply the postponement 
of the advent of Dominion Status to an indefinite and distant future and do not 
Mivisage its achievement within a definite period in the near filture ; 

76) Leave the centre irresponsible as it is at present ; 

(d) Give to the minority communities a virtual veto on future constitutional 

^^*^****15) ’ Make the admission of a large Indian element into the Viceroy’s Ezeou- 
tivi Codnoil conditional on the settlement of the communal problem in the pro- 
yinees, although this was not a condition precedent to the establishment of 
Fednhtion unwr the Government of India Act, 1935 ; 

(•) Ignore the urgent need for the rapid nationalization of the Defenoe forces 
in all their branchM. 

(2) The Consultative Committee as proposed by the Viceroy, the cAiJeet of 
which was to win Indian support in the prosecution of war, could be no substitute 
foe responsibility at the centre and therefore failed to Ippeal to the people. 


Donlidon Statns 

The next resolution on Dominion Status was moved by Mr. J, AT. Rosa 
(Calcutta) 

This Fsdecation strongly urges (1) that the Government of India Act of 1899 
should be so amended 

(a) As to provide for the establishment of complete idsponsible government 
in the provinces and on a federal basis at the Centre so that India may antoasati- 
eally become a Dominion within the meaning of the Bailout Declamm of 1926 
and of the Statute of Weetminater on the conclusion of the war ; and (hj M to 
seenre to the subject of States, the of eleotion of State represeutativea, 

(2) That in the meauwhUe imme&te steps should be taken to nationalise the 
army so as to sneUe India to shooldar the responaiblUty of Doarialon 0ti^ 
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Hie Fedention therefore saggeete that a oonferenoe be ooDTened In India by 
his Majesty's Gtovernment for framing the oonstitatlon and Uiat It should be com- 
posed of : (1) The rwresentatives of deoted members of Provlnoial a^ Oentnl 
Legislatures iu British India elected on the basis of proportional representation. 
( 2 ) The representatives of elected members of legialatorea or Indian States. <3) The 
rulers of major States or their ministers invited by the Viceroy and the represent- 
atives of other Princes elected by the Ohamber of Princes. (4) Bepresentativea 
elected by landholders* associations, associations representing trade and commerce and 
associations representing agricultural and industrial labour. iS) A certain number 
of the members of the Oonferenoe to be nominated by the Viceroy to represent 
such interests and views as may otherwise go unrepresented. 

SeparaUon of Bzeeative and Jndtolary 

The National liberal Federation places on record its great disantxdntment at 
and protest against the manner in which Provincial Qovernmenta including Congress 
Ministries have failed to carry out separation of the Executive from the Judiciary. 

It considers the reform urgently necessary and urges that oomprehenslve 
schemes separating the two functions be carried into effect as early as possible. 

Detenea 

1. The National Liberal Federation strongly protests against the decision of 
his Majesty’s Government (a) to give an extended meaning to Indian Defence by 
making India share without her consent in the responsibility of defending Singa- 
poie and Egypt although no such responsibility has been laid on the shomders of 
any of the Dominions vitally interested in the defence of these places, (b) to treat 
one-tenth of the army in India virtually as an Imperial Reserve for utilization 
outside India in defence of British possessions between Egypt and Singapore, and 
(c) to make India liable for the payment of the maintenance charges ox this Re- 
serve even when it is employed in desenoe of these possessions. 

2, In spite of the heavy burden of military expenditure borne by the eountry 
since the inception of the British rule, the Government have utterly failed in thev 
duty to equip the country adequately for defensive purposes. The FedeiatioD 
reiterates its demand for (a) the rapid nationalization of the defence forces of India 
involving the replacement of British troops and the Royal Air Force by Indiim 
Land and Air Forces and the substitution of Indian for European officers in the Army, 
Navy and Air Forces of the country, (b) the redistribution of the existing defence 
expenditure so as to provide more money for the rapid development ol the 
Indian Air Force, the organization of defence against air raids which haa bstu 
rendered essential by the changed international situation, the Federation Ngretting 
that no steps have been taken in this direction and that the measures taken to tndn 
Indian pilots are extremely inadequate specially as compared with those taken in 
some of the dominions, (o) the removal of provincial and olasa restrictions regarding 
recruitment to the army, (d) a wide expansion, however possible on a compulsory 
basis, of the University Trainiug Corps and the selection ol cadets from the corps 
for admisBion to the Indian Miutary Academy, (e) the introduction of military dnil 
and the eatablishment of cadet corps in schools in accordance with the recommend- 
ations of the Shea Committee, (f) a much wider extension of the Indian territorial 
force and (g) the taking of all necessary steps to make the^jpeople of this country 
more self-nuiant in the matter of defence and to make India seU-aufficient so nr 
as possible in regard to the jnFoduotion of war materiala. 


ladlaaa Ov« 


]^ational,, Libe^ Fedeiato st 


itrongly nroteata ag^t the 
idiane and their deoakm. 


Ceylon Gevemment^lsdloy of dlsorimination against Indians l 

(a) to (Bsmiss and repatriate Indians employed in Government Dqpaitmente 
unoe April L 1834, 

. (b) to retrench Indian employMa of moce than flva bnt leas ibn ^ yean 

of aerm on a ndal bal^ if they do not volunta^ letirc by the end ^ im. 

^ 2. The Fedetaticmfiiily supports deoMon of tha Govemmeiri of India 

fo pBoUfaU the emimtton of Inafoa labour to Oeyhm and uigea it to takn neeeneiy 
msaaima to aaonrelmtlm to the Indian oonmunity. . ^ 

" - "bk Fafocation aqwpeaa its todignato aad leaaptn ^ at to e 
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ptaottoQi ind althouKh the Union Government hnve undertaken under the Gape 
Toim Acreement to treat the Indian community m an int^ral part of the popnla* 
tion ofwe Union of South Africa and to take atepe to raiae th^ poaition. 

Thia Federation drawa the attention of the Government of India to the 
gcievanceB of the Indiana of Fiji aa atated in the reaolution paaaed at the All-Fiji 
Indian Conference in November, 1938. and urffea it to preaa hia Majeaty’g 
Government to agree to the appointment of an A^ent to the Government of Inaia 
in Fiji which, fn the opinion of thia Federation, la neceaaary to develop better 
underatanding between the Government (d India and the Government of Fiji and 
to enhance the atatua of the Indian community. The war ahould not be allowed to 
atand in the way of the aatiafaction of thia demand which ought to ^ve beoa 
agreed to, long ago, by hia Majeaty’a Government. 

ilialaya.— The Liberal Federation appreciates the action taken by the 
Government of India in atopping aaaiated emigration to Malava as a proteat against 
the reduction of the wages of Indian labourers employed on plantatWpB by the 
planters and urgM it to prohibit all emigration of labour, whether assisted or 
unassisted, as naa been done in the case of Oeylon, in order to protect the rights 
of Indian labour. 

The Federation further impresses on the Government of India the need for 
taking steps to secure the rights of the Indian community in Malaya both in order 
to vindicate Indian self-respect and to raiae the status of India. 

Indian Conanlar Bervlee 

(a) In the interests of safeguarding the rights of Indians living in other parts 
of the British Empire as well as In foreign countries, the National Liberal Federation 
of India is of opinion that an Indian Oonaular Service should be develop^ on the 
lines adopted by the Dominions. 

(A) Pending the development of such a Consular Service, the Federation urges 
the admission of Indians into the British Diplomatic and Oonaular Oorpa from wmch 
IniUana have been so far sompulously excluded. 

Reform In the Indian States 

The National Liberal Federation of India welcomes the steps taken by 

Princes to associate thmr subjects with the administration of 

their states. 

(h) The Federation reaffirms its complete sympathy with the natural and 
legitimate aspirations of the people of Indian states for civii and political liberties. 

( 0 ) The Federation trusts that the rulers of states will realize in their own 
interest that with the working of responsible government in the provinces, it is no 
longer possible for them to continue to administer their states on the existing lines. 
The Federation, therefore, urges the rulers to concede to their subjects without any 
further delay the right of security of person and property, liberty of spe^ and of 
the press, freedom of association, an independent judiciary, and to initiate adequate 
measures for the establishment of responsible government. 

War and Indnstrlal Development 

The National Liberal Federation urges the Government of India to take steps 
to encourage and develop all such industnes as can be exi^ded or established on a 
sound basis during the war or are necessary in the larger interests of the country. 

Rwil BeenosUc Development 

The National Liberal Federation advocates messnres to secure 
(a) the relief of ttrioultural indditedaess and the adoption of mu— to 
ffh eA farther Ihigmentadon and facilitate the conaolidation of agricnltural 

(d) the hmbodiment in legislative enactments of the main pzinoiplm of 
reveane aaseesment in provinces where thie has not been done. 

(c) subetantial aid in the devdopmeut of Industriee, big and email slike. 

(d) a flseal and monetary policy wholly in the intereate of the country, 

( 0 ) legislatimi lor the more adequate protection of the labouziiig 

both in urban and rural BteM ^ , , 

m the early introdootion of free and compulsory elementary eduohtion Jor 
both DOTS a»d girls, 

ideqi^ (covishMi iot wedios; lelicl and th« pMotion of pnMb .haOili, 
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The All India Christian Conference 

Annual Settion—Nagpur— 27tli. December 1939 

The Preddeatial Address 


The annual session of the Council of the All India Christian Confsfenoa WM 
held at Nagpur on the S7tii. Deeembw 10S9 and continued for the nert two days 
under the presidency of Prof. Harendra Chandra Mukharjte^ who in the course od 
his address said 

Btfore the present war, British subjects of the Dominions were permitted to 
enlist in the defence services and granted commissions, while Indian sufajeote of 
His Majesty were debarred from enjoying this privilege. Becently this injustice 
has been removed so far as Indians now resident m England are concerned which, 
naturally, is welcome to us. The policy needs to be carriM to its logical conclusion. 
The time has come when the disabilities as regards recruitment to the defence 
service under which Indians labour in their own motherland have to be removed, 
^e British administration does not seem to have realist how much India resents 
the existing policy excluding Indians from positions of reswribility in oor 
own army. It has disappointed us that whenever we have asked that the officer 
ranks should be Indianised, we have been told that India eannot provide a suffi- 
ciently large number of educated young men with military traditions and pnblio 
school experience behind them. I have very careful^ gone throng the speeehes 
made in both the House of Commons and the House of Loioi by the British 
Cabinet and members of all the parties have noted the absence of any refesnmce 
whatsoever to these two aspects of the defence problem, viz,, the throwing open of 
recruitment to members of every province so long as they can satisfy the anny testa 
and the Indionisations of the officer ranks. 


Indians have always been of opinion that the best proof that Britain can give 
of the genuineness of her desire to make India a partner in the Commonwealth is 
a radical change in her present defence policy. We feel that the British adminiso 
tration which has yet be« unable to trust us fully will have only itself to blame 
if India, at any time, has to engage in a large scale war with some aggressive 
nation inside her own frontiers and if the supply of soldiers coming from tiie so- 
called marti^ races fails. 

It is said that the present war is being waged for the purpose of oreathig a 
new world order and establishing the reign of peace and justice. That India iS 
really desirous of abolishing for good the use of force as a means of settinginter- 
national differences is evidrat from the unanimous support accorded to the BritiA 
Government at the present juncture. At the same time, it is but natural lor India 
to enquire whether she, in her turn, will be permitted the enjoyment of that freedom 
for ensuring which men and money are being poured out of her borders lavishly. 
In this matter also, there is unanimity for our All-India organisatkms sueh as the 
Indiu National OongTeas, the Muslim League^ the Hindu Mdmaabha, tte National 
liberal Federation and similar other political and semi-pblittoal bodies have declared 
in no unoertaia terms their demand for indepencence or its substance. 


of the oemmunal problem in its political aspect. From 1906 onwards. If not from 
s still earlier time, the British soministra^n has sought to utilise the Mnalim 


minority community as a counterpoiie against the maj 
whkh g(iowing too natienalii^ in its outlook ^ and too 1 


Mty Hindu ootomuntty 
toalitsnt in the dsman^ 


for poltiieal refenna hae neariy always proved a thom in ita sida. Tim p rim to 
gone a pcmdsBca of Lytton, Onrson, Mutoi Motky proves tfaia beyond any doihL 
. « . .. . . the appUeatfon oi r 


ijryffmw ptod qtoelmh^ldi enimliwtton is loimd'to the aptt-natid^ end atmiy 
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nuitter. I ahill go farther and say that I have often felt that the improper and 
unreasonable stand often taken by some of our Mussalman brethren and by the 
MnsUm League is more due to the encouragement received systematically from the 
British administration than from any other circumstance. I bdieve that our 
Mussalman brethren far from labonring under any special disabilities on account 
of their being a minority community nave been favoured almost everywhere and 
that, at the expense of the majority Hindu community, with the result that to-day 
many, but not the more reasonable, jMrtriotic ana farsighted among ^em, are 
behaving like the spoilt children of the British administration, of Hindu weakness 
in yielding too easily its legitimate rights and recently of Congress precipitancy 
to placate them. ^ ^ 


I am constrained to add that the unusual consideration shown by the Conness 
Ministries has not had the effect anticipated, namely, of propitiating our Mussalman 
brethren and of removing their distrust. On the other hand, they have displayed 
what 1 am regretfully compelled to call an increasing truculence and every demand 
that has been made have seemed to whet their appetite for more. 

I most willingly admit that my observations do not apply to every Muslim 
organisation ; for in spite of the claims put forward by the Muslim League to be 
the sole representative of our Mussalman brethren, there are other large, impor- 
tant and influential organisations which do not admit this to be the fact. It seems 
to me that any arrangement or compromise into which the Muslim League may 
enter cannot be binding upon the whole Mussalman community. The importance 
it has come to acquire in the OTes of the British Government is at least to a certain 
extent unwarranted by facta. But none the less neither the Muslim League nor 
its leaders seem to suffer from any lack of self-confidence for they have gone on 
maUng demand after demand without any one pointing out to them how hollow 
their claims to the spokesman of the Mussalman are. No one who has time to 
study the communal problem and to establish contact with both Hindus and 
Muslims can deny that the expectation of anything like an immediate and effective 
reconciliation between them is an impossibility, if further political progress is to 
depend on arriving at such an understanding, we may take it for granted that, for 
some time to come, we shall have to stop where we are at present. 


I contend that the difficulties due to the communal situation have been 
exaggerated. Nor can they be removed so long as both the Indian National 
Congress and the British ^ministration approach the Muslim League and b% and 
beseech its co-operation. In my view, the solution will come onlj when the 
majority community and the Sritirii Government and other groups which hold 
similar or identical views regarding the desirability of having a federated India 
come tegether and proceed with the task of hammering out a oonstituticm which 
will not deny thdr legitimate ri^ts to any social ana religious group including 
our Mussalman bretluen. If Doininion Status is to be conferred on ns only when 
them is absolute unity, then indeed there is no chance of our ever getting it It 
has also been pointed out from more than one quarter that the history of the world 
has proved that the kind of unity demanded from India has suocesded and not 
oreoeded the enioTmeot of the fullest measure of indenendenoe. 

One might well Mint out that it was in the middle of the last war that the 
pledge of ultimate Smf-Govemment was given to India in the House of Oommons 

1817, that the l^tague-Chelm^id zeforma were framed and pobUsM 

.. ^ . . . .... ^ 
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should give whAterer help she oen during the preieint struggle but that she ouf^ 
to make it abeolutely clear that as soon as it has been fought to a finish and pom 
politics abolished, there should be immediate realisation of these her legitimate 
desires. 

Following the lead of our older race of leaders, the All-India Oonferenee has 
condemned the Communal Award and has offered to either give it up or to have 
it modified under certain conditicms. As a result of the visits paid by me to the 
different provinces of India, 1 found that our oommunitv has eleotM its representa- 
tives to the provincial l^islatures on a communal basis only where there are 
predominantly large Indian Christian population. Elsewhere, Indian Christians have 
voted in what are called '‘general” constituenoies and have helped to send non- 
Christians to the legislatures as their representatives. 

1 have not, up to the present, received any kind of report from any quarter 
that these non-Ohnstian representatives are sacrificing the interests of their Indian 
Christian supporters in favour of their numerically stronger non -Christian supporters. 
The absence of such reports has been a source of very great gratification to me for 
it has proved beyond the slight shadow of doubt that at least we, as a community, 
have developed the capacity to trust our brothers in blood from whom we differ 
only in the matter of professing and practising a different faith and that our 
attitude has been more than justified by actual exparienoe. Granting for the sake of 
argument, that, here and there. Indian Christians are being treated badly on 
account of their numerical weakness which makes oppression easy, I would still 
exhort my co-religionists not to pin their faith for safeguarding their interests on 
communal representation but on the goodwill of their more powerful brothers 
m blood. 

I maintain that in our unfortunate motherland, torn asunder by party faction 
and communal distrust, a distinctly valuable contribution is being tnade by oor 
small and apparently insignificant communi^ and that if we only have sufficient 
wisdom to go a step further and to arrive at the unanimous oecision to give up 
separate electorates, those who come after us will have to recognise the worth 
of our services to the motherland in assisting to weld together all her dilldrai 
into one nation. 

As the result of the very numerous contacts I was able to establish with non- 
Christian leaders holding widely different potitical views, I realised for the first 
time what a unique position our community has succeeded in securing for itself in 
the eyes of the more discerning sections of political India. To^y the Indian 
Christians have found hie place in me political picture. Our elected repnaentativea 
in the different provincial legislatures are playing, and have played, their part with 
credit in the public life of the country ana their support has Been sought by all 
political parties, progressive and reactionary. 

But there is a strikiDg way in which we can aervo India. We must first of 
all endeavour to compose diffiorenoes, If any, which exist among oorselvea and 
then, as a oommnnity, act in suofa a way aa to eatablish peace and ^odwill unong 
the divergent inteceate and contending partiea whoae constant bickering! aie 
embittering the public life of our motherland. The Indian Ghristian oommnnity 
^1 fulfil a gtoriooa misaion enjoying aa it doea the goodwill and confidence 
of the two Bujor oommonities, if it can bridge the gap at present separating them. 

We have out rights and oar privilegea as a minoritT eommnni^ and these 
ue gagsauleed to us oy legislation, but m me warn all that if we lay emphaais 
on thsae only, we shaU forfeit that respect which has been worn fbr ns by the 
unselfish and devoted spiift of ooi old leaders. The only wey open to a minority 
commnnity to undertake and discharge the duty of asristing in the establiahment ol 
of peace snd harmony in our motherland it to give up au daima to vntanaiUL 
treatment and thus to shame the more grasping aiid selfidi seetious of w Indian 
population into a desfwr and more affecSive sense cf thslr duty. Tlris haa 

been done by on pfeMBSMors and it will hare to be done again. Snob a oonse is 
bound to entaU anfibrings and, as anch, may bo difllmilt for othen but asoii , 
oerta^ not for those who profesi to be loyal loUowan of the "Piinoe of Fsaoe^ ' 
snd the 'tlin of Bonown.** 


Bmumoir ov Wab 
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the aim of adf-Rovernment applies to India, which should be declared to possess 
full Dominion Status imm^ately after the war ended” was adopted at the 
Conference on the next day. 

The declarations so far made by various statesmen the resolution added, were 
not satiafactory and fell far below tne requirements. The Conference appealed to 
the Viceroy and through him to statesmen in Britain not to let this opportunity 
slip for establishing the future relationship of the two countries on a Wis of 
friendship and honourable equality and mutual assistance and co-operation. 

A resolution offering full and unconditional assistance to the British Govern- 
ment in the prosecution of the present war was also adopted by the conference. 

The resolution, which was moved bv Mr. B. L. Batia Ram, General Secretary 
of the Conference stated, ‘*lndia shauld offer full and unconditional assistance to 
the Government for the prosecution of this war, since India stands for principles 
of freedom, self-determination and a teuly democratic form of Government. For 
this reason, it calls upon Indian Christians to render every possible help to the 
Government." 

Resolutions— 8rd. Day -Nagpnr— S9th. Doeember 1989 

NaTIONAUBTIC CONBTITDTION OF INDIA 

The following resolutions was passed by conference on the third day 

'^As far as our community is concerned it shall be satisfied if the Constitution 
of India is based on a purdv nationalistic ideal." The resolution added : This 
Conference believes that a self-governing India cannot attain her full nationhood 
until every citizen is prepared to give lull allegiance and loyalty to the nation, 
irrespective of religious affiliation." 

The Con|erence deplored that negotiations among the accredited leaders had 
hitherto not created an atmosphere favourable to give effect to the nationalistic 
ideal and urged that they should lose no time in arriving at an amicable settlement. 

The Conference further recommended that (a) statutory constitutional and legal 
guarantee be provided for the right of free choice of religion and the protection 
of religloue rignts of all Indian people individually and cori^rately, including spMi- 
fio provision for the right of practice of worship ; and the propwation of religion 
without let pr hindrance ; (b) an effective machinery be provided to ensure un- 
molested observance of religious life ; (c) statutory social and inteHectual freedom 
for the individual and groups ; (d) statutory constitutional legal provision be made 
for freedom of speech and discussion \ (e) all citizens must be deemed equal before 
the law irrespective of caste or sex ; and (f) all citizens must have equal rif^ts and 
pbllgatione in regard to places of public resort maintained by the state or by public 
fttnoa or dedicated by private persons for the public use. 



The All India Hindu Mahasabha 

Twenty-first session—Calcutta— 28th. to 30th. December 1939 

The Weleome Addreie 


The twenty-first session of the All India Hindn Mahasabha oommenoed at 
the Deshbandhuraik, Oaloutta on the S8th. December 19 8S under the presidenqy 
of Ri. Vanayak Damodar Savarkar. Sir Manmatha Nath Mookerjee, Ofaislrman oi 
the Beception Committee, welcoming the delegates said 

As Chairman of the Reception Committee I accord you a most hearty welcome 
to this Conference of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha. In doing so. the words 
of welcome that I utter are not mere words of convention, but words which proceed 
from the inmost depths of my heart and genuinely represent the feelings of all 
who have for a good long time past been eagerly longing for the moment when 
this Conference would meet. That moment has now arrived. Our feelings on the 
occasion are a mixture of pride, joy, encouragement and gratitude,— in finding that 
in our unhappiness we have your sincere sympathy, that we are not so helpless 
as we at times feel and that many of you have ignored inconvanienoes and 
hardships of no mean order to come and stand by our side at this our hour of ne^, 
Hindu India at the present moment is faced with problems of immense importance 
and magnitude : but apart from problems of All-India nature, which must engage 
the attention of us all, the Fiovince of Bengal, in particular, has problems of her 
own which demand your immediate and most serious deliberatiooe. And it is 
fortunate, ther^ore, that the Conference should be meeting here this year. Let me 
assure you that you are not holding this Conference a moment too soon, for things 
are daily drifting from bad to worse, and if indeed, there is any means 
saving us, that means should be resorted to here and now. In the course of o«r 
deliberations you will have a clear idea as to how we stand and you will, no doubt, 
try to arrive at a solution. In the meantime, once again I extend to you a most 
cordial and sincere welcome. 


Here, in this assembly. I find some of my most esteemed personal friends 
hailing from parts of the country far and near,— stalwart champions of the cause 
of Hindu India— in whose counsel and guidance 1 have very great faith. I shall 
not, for obvious reasons, call up their Dlushes by naming them individually. 
NeMlees to eay that their presence is peculiarly gratifying to me and X am 
personally gratmul to them for giving me the pleasure oi meeting them on 
this occasion. 

But to yon. Sir, I cannot afford to omit to address a few words. Two years 
and seven monl^ ago, when you found yourself free to engage in the service 
of your country, your countrymen remained for a time in breathless suspenceb 
not being in a position to anticipate what course you would adopt. You soon 
dispelled the unfounded apprehensions, which some of them may have felt True 
to the blood that flows in your veins yon declined to throw yourself into the 
different political corrente, which purported to run their wonted course, and, 
ignoiiiw tempting oflera of positloas and power, overcame ell attractions ana 
grsspea m cause that was your own— the cause of Hindu India. With that love 
tor freedom of thought and action which is a part of jour nature, with that 
singular courage of eonviotimi which has oharaoteriiea your life from jour boyhood 
<md with an unflinching fidth in your own principles as regxads the ceXvation of 
the country in all its aspects, you refused to be caught in the flowing tides and 
took up the fight for oni national uplift on lines that seemed to you rif^t and 
Ptoper. Your clarion oall, let me asanre you if yon need any assursnoe at ml, has 
awakened Hindu India from the deep stupor she was in. Hindu India has now 

for eotion, and we have no doubt, Judging f rmu the response she hee 
ihat dm will s|^n rise tq that gloritmelmid^t which she once attsined, xottr 
Ptoimoe in our inidst Sir. has evoked sn enthusiasm even in our mnk slid ilia 
wlufiii, it is no langnege of hyperbole to sey, is unique and unprs e e d siited. 


^ g opoi man eomethlpg eppioMiilBg^Ssf poeition Is •ttaiBdrTwi*^ 
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perfeotly content. To me it ie plain thnt a nation, that can riae to that hiaht, 
paaaea beyond the reach or range of fore^n domination and beoomee a oovetiA)le 
partner ol other nationa of the world. Not even in my wildeat dreama have I 
ever dreamt a viaion of our glory, which can make me feel aa proud as I am 
when 1 review our own glorioua paat. 1 know thia utterance of mine will evoke 
a deriaive amile on the lipa of many, and I am familiar with that trite saying, that 
is often levelled against us from more quarters than one, that a object nation, 
which has no present to speak of. must fall back upon its glory in the past. The 
charge amuses me for 1 am one of those who firmly bdieve that it is because 
we do not sufficiently care to know or tUnk of our past that we are in this sad 
plight te^ay. 

Indu’b Globious Fast 


It will not be disputed that in mental, moral and spiritual sciences and in 
all matters connected witn the inner life of mao, the Hindus had attained 
p^eotion, and at a time when the rest of the world was enveloped ii> darkness. 
But turning to the material side of our existence, which is perhaps more i^tinent 
to the occasion, let me tell you that there is hardly any item on which our 
ancestors did not excel and compare favourably with, if not actually surpass, the 
peoples of other countries of the world. 

Whether in literature, mathematics, astronomy or in the physical sciences, 
pure and applied, the achievements of the Hindus, centuries ago, laid the foundation 
of idl the present-day progress and marvels that we boast of. 

In Grammar, Linguistics, the Fine Arts (dancing, music, dramatic arts, etc.), 
Architecture, Fainting, even Medicine and Burgery, in all those fields the perfection 
attained by the ancient Hindus remains unsurpassed to-day and there is hardly 
anything in the modern world which approaches the eminence which they attained. 

The widi circulation , throughout uie world, of Indian tales and stories (e. g., 
the Fanchatantra, about which it has been said that next to the Bible it has been 
translated into the most of the languages of the world) inspired whole nations, and 
to them Kings and Frinces paid attention and honour. Their researches in 
Chemistry, Ballistics, and Metallurgy were unrivalled. And even the building and 
wielding of air-diipe was not unknown. Their attainments in weaving, spinning 
and dyeing have not been equalled by anything in modem days. 


For about 3(XX) years India played her part as one of the foremost maritime 
countries. She had colonies in Fwu, Cambodia, Java, Sumatra, Borneo and other 
countries. She had trading settlements in Southern China, in the Malayan 
Feninsula, in Fersia, Arabia and even in E^pt. Arts, such as that of ship-building, 
were dealt with in treatises which themsmves formed a huge mass of literature. 
Intaraourse with foreign countries by way of the sea are referred to and narrated 
in many of the booEs. When the Romans conquerred Egypt they enooun^ed 
direct sea-tra^ with India and broke down the restrictions of trade which had 
been imposeddn the Arabian Sea. Macropolo mentions Indian iron as being sold 
in the markets of Kerman, from which they were taken by Fersian merchants to 
Venice. Adrisi says that the Hindus excelled in the manufacture of iron and steel 
and had workshops wherein they forged the most famous sabres of the world. Frof. 
Bayoe says that cotton, thread and cloth were exported by the sea to the head of 
the Fersian Gulf from India in 40(X) B. C. and they found their way very early to 
Egypt Herodotus describes a wool better than that of the sheep. Fine Indian 


musune were in great demand and commanded fancy prices in the Roman Empire 
and in MediaevtJ Europe. Other indnetries and commerce,— in lac, wheat, rice, 
cinnamon, gum, coal, sugar, oils, clarified butter, ailk, precious stones and the 
flourish^ xemaxknbly. Our ancient literature affords abundant evidence of the 
fact that Ipdian colonies were established fir and wide and even in the Islands 
of the Fselfie Ocean, in which Indian culture and civiliatloa were trmsplnnted 
bodily and on a uMit excdlent footing. Ttede-routes were discovered with 
admirable ingenuity and utilised with lemariohle success. 

Time will not permit me to go into details. But I may say with oonfitece 
that it was no merdy the richneu of her natoxal leeouioei that made In^ the 
world's mart Her e ue oeei was in a fm greater messnie daa to the rtili ^ 


IUb poriithm dm atteined find eo^Md to liteiB 
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Downfall of Hindus 
India came to lose that poaitioD, 1 do not know ; for history is silent ott 
the point and researches have prodaoM no clear or connected account. In any 
case, it is no use crying over spilt milk. Suffice it to say that internal dissensions, 
internecine strifes, onslaughts from outside, foreign domination and repreaskm 
weakened and enervated Hindu India, which once occupied ^e highest pinnaide 
of glory and brought about her ruin,— an annihilation, complete and perfect from 
all conceivable points of view. 

To add to the causes which have been enumerated above, there came into being 
two more, connected with each other, the combined effect of which hm bera to 
rioduce a gradual but steady diminution in the man-power of the Hindu nation. 
With the advent of the Moslems and later on of the Christians. India came to 
have three main religious communities. The Moslems and tne Gh^stians are 
communities the very essence of whose religion is proselytism while the Hindus are 
not a proselytising community. This proselytisation found a ready field by reason 
of the rigid rules of caste which either purported to keep secUpns of the Hindu 
community out of the recognized Hindu fold or, what is more, as happened in 
some parts of the country, meted out to certain sections of the Hindu community 
treatment which often amounted to insult and humiliation, such as is not 
]x>B8ible for human being to brook. Readily, therefore, would people, 
subjected to such indignities, revolt and break away and go over to one or other of 
the two faiths, which would receive them with open arms. Ihe process has 
been slow and gradual, but at the same time steady. The loss whfeh Hindu 
community thus suffered from Moslem and Christian proselytisation haa been a 
loss of considerable magnitude. 


More than a quarter of a century ago the effect was detected and a serious 
note of warning was sounded, notably ny Col. U. N. Mukherjee in Bengal and Lain 
Lai Ohand in the Punjab, that the Hindu had become dying race*. This warning was 
ignored, or, at any rate, no serious notice was taken of it. To all It must have 
appeared that the position was true in point of fact ; and if the position was true 
in fact it must have been also obvious to all that the only remedy lay in trying to 


and eangatban movement has been doing a good deal of work, no doubt ; but on 
the other hand, there is a section of Hindus, by no means negligible, whose 
ToligiouB conviction will not permit them to countenance it. The question is a very 

I -i. .1 L ii.. 


delicate one and is, at the same time, equally difficult of solution ; while the positioo. 
in point of fact, is that during the last 50 years, Hindus in Bengal have dwindled 
down from 55 per cent to 45 per cent of the total population. Bentimente, which 

11, I ,!_1 I St .1 


interest of society, as it existed at the time, the oDjecuon may pernaps oe 
surmounted. In interpreting ‘prohibitions of this character, one has to beu in mind 
that even as regaida tne laws to be found in our BmritiA there it a mixture of 
morality, religion and law. and that in the interpretation of such laws one has to be 
^reful tb see if an inflbxiole rigidity was actually contemplated. On the other 
hand, wb^ it may often be necessary to dig up roots and have them re-embedded 
after making the eoil more fertile ana to prune or cut away (dd withered branohee 
M that healthy rtioots with a new life may burst forth, yet, at the eame time, one 
has to be cautious to remember that it wUl not do to destroy roots bxauehei 
and alL bring alMut a satisfactory reoonciliatton 1 can only ti^k of two 
possible contingencies,— the advent of smne laW-ghrer to whom all will bow down 
their heads or the finding of some egreed In^ on which the whole epmiiwnity oso 
proceed. Both these poenbilities. however, are too remote to be ^tldn the ism 
of piobabUity. And tf we wait for either to happen be&no we think of rtUyiu 


of piobabUity, And tf we wait for either to happen befi 
ppder one common benner, there will, in ell pnibabfli^, 
hsDw itsdf. ue, thera^ proceed in the Uij^t of c 


hterhue no dl-wUl towude moea ‘ 

s eolfrm of the eommunl^^ so soroe iw own vwwa uu 
gwem wouM be swoductive A a cleavage In our Mke, not less diasitm timw tim 
]ow thm wtfwom he seikhig to msilDB up. At the saiiM time^X do wA 
^ jijibi of #0 ehmaaSiydhouM omr thinker fiPwS 

Ihen with km, Mii HM m i iWn mi 
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yr either to happen be&no we think of 
wUif in ell pnGiUU^, remain nobody 
ppooo&i in the light dT our resp^ve mvleli 
ii who may entertain a eontxary view. A^ lei mi 
tty to ioM6 its own vlewi on »e ottwr ; lag^ atii;» 
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Ntpeot And notwithstanding the difference of opinion to which I haTe just 
Mfemd, I do not see whv it should not be possible for us all to regard as Hindu 
any who “regards this land of Bharat Vaisha, from the Indus to the Seas, as his 
Fathw-Land as well as his Holy-Land,” The difference, to my mind, does not offer 
any obstacle to our marching forward as a united nation and putting forth a 
united demand for nationai emancipation. We stand for equal opportunities for all 
in public affairs, with special considerations for such brethren of ours as may be in 
need thereof. 

In thinking of the unity of a nation, one cannot ignore that there is a natural 
barrier between the invader and the invacM, the conqueror and the conquered, the 
ruler and the ruled. The proposition is too fundamental to r^uire any argument. 
In ^ew of the role in which the Moslems and then the British came into this 
country, it is plain to my mind that it is only to the extent that there has been a 
fusion oetween «ther of them and the people of Hindusthan, only to the extent 
that there has been a merger as it were, that the natural barrier has bejpi removed. 
The first notable occasion after the British conquest when Hindus and Moslems stood 
on a common platform was at the time of the Bepoy Mutiny. Speaking on ^is 
occasion, Sir Richard Temple, at one time a Provincial satrap, observed,^ 

*^6 Brahmins were too numerous in their ranks ; they were fanatical and 
they had the brains to contrive mischief when discontents.” 

And after referring to some of the causes of the Mutiny, he proceeded to say,— 
‘‘This brought about a very unusual combination between Mahomedans and 
Hindus." 

This combination, however, which was characterised as ‘very unusual’, was by 
no means a combination arising out of a common feeling of nationalism between 
Hindus and Moslems. The Indian National Oonupress started with an idod of 
nationalism, wmch to all intents and purposes, would regard both Hindus and 
Moslems as children of the soil, and that indeed was a very laudable and correct 
attitude for the Hindus to take ; for Hindus, by religion and culture, are tolerant 
of ^e presence in their midst of people of other fuths and would always be 
prepared to share their lot with those who may have come and made Hindusthan 
th^ home. Whatever may have been the reason why this idea of nationalism was 
tolerated ^ our rulers— in a letter of Mr. Hume, the founder of the Indian 
National Ciwgress, to Sir Auckland Colvin it was said— 

“A safety-valve for the escape of jsTMt and growing forces, generated by the 
British connexion was urgentiy needed and no more efficacious valve than the 
Congress could be devisea”. 


We must be grateful to those Indians who conceived the idea. The Hindus 
joined the organias^n in numbers, and some of the better minds amongst the 
tlMlems, equally broad and sympathetic, reciprocated. For a time it seemed that 
the two sister eommunities would go hand in hand and try by all legitimate means 


in their power to have theii 
pcditical condition ameliorated 


wrongs ri| 
But side 


. their gnevances ximedied, 
side with this movement, 


their 


eoanter-movement grew up. gaining strenjgth from day to day, which kept aloof 
from ^ Congress, out with the same objmtive of achieving the political 


, - — - „ — . J emano^ 

tion of the country which the Congress was striving for. Its creed was not oiat 
robust nationalism which would regard Hindus and Moslems as childien of 
soil, whose political destinies were to remain linked up together. Its 
of emaudpatioQ was fundamentally baaed on an ambitiom oommunsl in its i 
of secuiing a domineering position for Islam in the land of the Hindus. It i 
no secret of it* amUtloa to win from day to day a position for Islam “whiA may 
bring her opportanities to fulfU her destiny in this countn.” Notwithatandfaur ihm 
avowed oUaet and scheme, which in later years could not mil to attract the MoHee 
of even a oesBil observer, the tDongress has in recent yesrs failed to fees facts, 
min^ msttsM and tolled itsatf into an unfounded beliei that by acceding to the 
demands of the lloalems. even to the detriment of Htodn interests, it woald be 
able to idaeafcs the Moslems and rouse In Moslem minds the troe naDonaUsm that 
would be lor the wsllan of the ^country as a erhoto ^Tha wbid» earner of the 
ClongiaM during tiu laet tim dsoadps has been marked by a deaiia to mem uSm 
Idea of by jrivlag to from point to potoi Fee ' ' 

00 too far book. 1 well glee m two of the more xeoent 
l^eetowhidiywaowMtttiet^ <«toe 
pethsM to the inktodeto 

EiW ewtto Ihe 
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fairneu to the CongreH I muet lay 1 cannot lay the blame for that on their 
Bhoulder. I refer to it only for the pnrpoee of ehowiag that the Hindu ia 
Bengal have always surrendered to Moatem demands without oaring to 
scrutinize whether they are Just or uniust. I refer to the removal ckf *8ree and 
Lotus’ from our University crest. The aentand was iustifled on the plea that 
had there been a ‘Lotus’ alone or a ‘Bree’ alona noth of which are found in 
ancient Moslem inscriptions and writings in Bengal— 4here would have been no 
objection, but it was the combination of the two that was regarded as a ddiberate 
insult to the religious sentiments of the Moslems of Bengal. 

Moslem Division of India 

But what has been the reciprocity on the other side f A Pakistan, presenting 
n vista of common brother-hood of Islamic nations from Turkey in the West to 
East Bengal in the East, including in it the Moslemised portions of India on 
Its North-western Frontier, such as Bind, Baluchistan, N.-W. Frontier Province 
and the Punjab, under the supremacy or leadership of ai^ one of the inda>«ident 
Islamic Nations of the West. A revised scheme by which '^e Moslems of India 
call upon the British Parliament to replace the Oovemment of India Act of 
by another which should lead the country to resolve itself into an indqiendeat 
confederacy of culturally homogeneous free States.” In tiie preamble to this 
scheme it is said — 


"Whereas the Constitution provided in the Oovemment of India Act of 1936 
is not acceptable to the Moslems of India, because 

(a) it is framed on the assumption that India is a composite naticm which 
it is not and does not promise to be, so long as the Hindus and Moslems, the 
two leading or major nationalities of India, continue to remain divided into two 
different social orders drawing direct inspiration in every detiui uf life from 
two fundamentally different rdigions or cultures, 

<b) the democratic majority Government, which it has established in most 
provincial unite and aims to establish at the centre, will in reality be a Govenimcnt 
of a single maiorlty nationality viz., the Hindus, on whose sufferance the other 
nationalities will have to live, 

(c) it will reduce the Moslems perpetually to the position of a helpless 
minonty at the centre and in most of the British provinces, as well as in all 
but a few of the several hundreds of Indian Btates, 

(d) it will deny to them opportunity of economic regeneration and of free 
and independent cultuw development on Islamic lines, 

(e) it neutralizes their historic importance in the country and eliminates for 
ever proepect of their acquiring a status whereby they may exercise a steadying 
influence on the administration of the country and 

(f) it helps to intensify and perpetuate the prevailing cultural clashes between 
the Hindus and the Moslems, religious, social, economic, educational and political- 
all operating to put off indefinitely India’s attainment of independence.” 


Beferring to the division of India into lones, the scheme suggests that 
the following should constitute the four Moslem sones : The north-west and the 
north-east blocks, the Delhi-Lucknow block and the Deccan block. The rest of 
dismembered India would resolve itself into cultnral sones for Hindus. 

A more recent edition of the scheme to which my attention was drawn the 
other day, and which, if any thing, seemed still more perfect 

Want remains then of the dreem of "a oommon fatherland”, of "children 
of a common eoU”, of "All-India nationalism.” 

Hie asoet eokdent of the faotora that go to oonetitute peoples into a nation 
is their erill to be one homogeneoue onitt and even thongh two communitlee may 
be dietinct from the point of view of langoage, oultnre or reUgiott or even from 
the point of view of ell fheee elemente together, if they have a oommon homefamd 
uid a genuine deefre to unite togeuer in one common pditioal and eoonomlo 
mteieet and them le no deeize in one to benefit at the ooet of, eniM, one 
common nationhood ie pooeUtiot Bnt notional unity to imppealble wnere Sna 
eomni^ty h anxiona th fiuctiitf its own xeligk^ political or eennotnto ahns ' 
of tohat mtcj hmm snote. 

, . It iiems elsnr from iht idms whkli ths schemas atoamld runfamt that 

5 *. 
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toevther in p^e and amity the differences that exist mast be made up as 
qj^Uy as possible. It has come as a painful surprise that even the idea of a 
Constituent Assembly to compose the differences, which appears to me to be the 
only real solution of the question, has been turned down by some of the Moslem 
leaders on the ground that '^India is not fit for democracy.” 

I am firmly of the view that what has happened now should have been 
foreseen, if only a little fore-thought was bestowed at the time when the Government 
of India Act 6f 1019 and the Reforms which it brought in its train were 
Introduced. The relegation of Hindus to the appellation of ’^Non-Muhammadan” 
or ’^General”, in my humble opinion, sounded the death-knell of Indian nationalism. 
How a rammunitv, possessing any degree of self-respect, could assent to the 
obliteration of their very name from the Constitution is a thing which passes 
my comprehension. Those who were the guardians of our rights at the time 
raised no protest and to-day the position is that the Hindu in some parte of his 
own Hindusthan compares himself with the Jew in Hitlci’s Germany' For this 
our thanks are due to ourselves, for we would not dare to speak out lest we be 
euspected as communal and we were prepared, when necessity arose, to let down 
the whole of Hindu India for the sake of a few Moslem supporters. It is time 
now that our eyes should open and we should be alive to the realities of the 
situation. 

A great mistake, if mistake be the word that should be used in respect of 
it, was the attitude that our friends of the Congress took up in connection with 
the Bimon Commission. I may be permitted to quote what our veteran leader 
Bhai Paimananda has said in this connection. He has summed up the position 
in these words 


^^e report of the Simon Commission contained proposals much more suitable 
for the Government of this country than the present Act is. Ihe Simon Report 
condemned Moslem Gommunalism and paid little heed to the clamour of the 
Moslems for what they called 'rights’ at the expense of other communities. 
Besides, there is no indication of a Communal Award in that report. The 
Provincial Autonomy which formed part of the Simon Commission’s report is 
more in accordance with the professed ideals of the Confess and of nationalism 
than the Provincial Autonomy under the present Act which the Congress has 
accepted. If the Congress had possessed statesmanship and foresight it would 
have ao(»pted the Simon Commission scheme. 

Having started the movement of boycott of the Simon Commission, Congress 
leaders dedared that thw were not even prepared to read the report of the Simon 
Commission. The Moslems were natural^ not very pleased with it, nevertheless 
they would have accepted it The British Government, however, thought that if 
they could formulate a scheme which would meet with the whole-hearted approval 
of mb they would make permanent allies ol them”. 


At the three Bound Table Conferences, held in London in the years 1931 to 
1933. as the result of which the present Cemstitution emerged, it is well known 
that the Hindu cause was not aetivdy represented ; it rather wait by default. 
In this connection It is worthwhile to refer to a letter which a member of the 
Joint Si^t Committee, who supported the cause of Hindus because he believed 
it to be just, wrote to Sir Nripendra Nath Sircar, in which he said, 

”Is it not useless to try to help your countrymen when they are determined 
not to help themselves.” 

1 have heard it said often and often that the Congress is the only well ornnieed 
potitioal party in thie country, that it has all alcng fought for the cause of India’i 
fniedw and irhat little of sdf-govemment we have received to-day has been 
iu cesnlt of its single-banded efibrte and eaerifloes. I speak In no carping MiH 
and be iorry to be understood as making any disparaging remarks aj^Ost a 

My which M b&me its fair dure in the stmgglea of the past. But 1 may be 
permitted to soy with respect that the sohievemeute, endi aa they were, wave the 
■ridevemtilta of Individuala and the credit for what may have bean sehieved eso in 
no^ent go to the ^poUoy* whiah the Cougress hai pimed, lor the M twenty 


f MM. ma .turn* 
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nrhich the policy even to*day, nottrithetanding etray deolaratione made hare and 
there by individuals, is the policy of '‘neither aooapt, nor rejeot". Why thtp 
indifference ? Why this indecision ? Or, is it Uaat you are afraid of giving out 
your mind ? Whose interest are you serving by this singularly cuiiona attitude f 
1 am nervous of treading on grounds with which I am not well-acquainted. Bat 
1 may be permitted to say frankly that I do not understand why, having willingly 
taken the responsibility of Government, though with the object of wreckiog, toe 
Congress Ministry in the several Provinces have resigned at this critical time. In 
the face of the Declaration of 1919 as regards the policy of Uis Majesty’s Govern* 
ment with reference to India and with full knowledge of the explanations that 
have been given of that Declaration, can anybody think that there has happened 
anything fresh, except that the bargaining has failed, which can justify the courae 
that has been adoptra. In the negotiations that have been going on, except for 
the very casual reference to Hindus, here and there, there has been, 1 feel pained 
to sec, no real recognition of the existence of the Hindus apart from the Congress. 
The situation has been brought about by the indifference of the Hindus themsdvea 
and by tacitly permitting the Congress to play the role of the sole deliverer ^ 
goods. Time has come when it must be made clear to everybody and in every 
quarter that the Hindus are no longer prepared to let this state of things to 
continue. 

I find T am guilty of a digression. 1 was talking of the fundamental differ- 
ences that there have been in the conception of nationalism between the two great 
communities. Efforts to secure a Hindu-Moslem unity, so much to be desired for 
the mutual benefit of both, have, it must be admitted, so far failed. And I yentuia 
to think that so long as these differences in the view points exist, there is no 
chance of such unity. In the nationalism of Moslems, there is essentlslly sn 
element of a desire for supremacy,— often expressed in me form that the fintiah 
took India from the Moslems and, having hmd India in trust for so many years, 
are now bound to give her back to the Moslems, if to anybody at all. I am not 
indulging in imagination. Such s thing was openly said in the Bengal Legialativa 
Council a few years ago, and it is repeated publicly by some Moslem leadart in 
their speeches now-a-days. It is this attitude, which, for want of a better expression, 

I would call a spirit of conquest, religious and cultural, if not also territorial, &at 
has been responsible for a series of events, which have estranged the two commn- 
nities more and more, and of which I may be permitted to mention some that ate 
within recent memory. The blood-curling Mopla atrocities of Malabar of the year 
1921-22 were enquired into by the Congress Enquiry Committee, but no report of 
the enquiry was published on the ground that it would be impolitic in national 
interests to give publicity to the findings. These outrajges were followed by what 
is known as the Multan tragedy in ocmnection with which even the Moslem leaden 
admitted that oppressions cu the worst type had been perpetrated by Moslems on 
helpless Hindus. About this time or soon thereafter in 1923 took place the eventa 
connected with the conversion of the Malkana Rajputs to the Hindu fold, in the 
course of which, there were serious troubles at Agra, Muttra, Bharatpur, Baharanpur, 
etc. Boon after followed the Eohat tragedy, in the course of which, it is said, a 
whole poputmion of twenty thousand were driven out of their homee, lands and 
avocations and had to mimte to a different area for food and shelter. In 19^ 
there were riots of ^ando magnitude in Galentta aad ia Patna, and about the 
end of ttiat year Swami Braddhauanda was murdered. Then followed a number of 
murders of Arya Bamajista, one notable case being the murder of Lala Nsnsk 
Ohand of Delhi, The weU^kaown BangUa Basul agitation, which casM iu the train 
of these mardws, brought about further riote and muidere and M. Bajpal, the 
Publisher of the Bsagila Besul, after eacaplDg from attacks on two oceasious, 
succumbed to the third. The murder of Bbolanath Ben in Oelcnita is another 
instaaoe. In and einoe 1982 there were end have been troublee lu HydenriMsL 
wpal, Bahawalpur, Bampur and other Btatee, and Hindu dtisena of thoee 6tm 
have Idt attrievea by raaeon of the differential treatment accorded to them, preMi* 
cial to their intereets, in reepeet of xec^tment to public servioea, obefrviuM of 
religioue practioea. fscilitiqi for eduee^iqB, impoeition of alien langnaM and eo on. « 
In eoBsa of theae pleoea, attempta eu the part of the Hlndue to ventilate tiM IbH 

gneveiieea haee been eeufi^ to be fmitrated by mesiuiei wMdi are * 

fat Home othere neitato ehaagea have baaa Intredooei in i 

r> hul than more or kse eaek to nariMtoa^ 


here neitato ehaagea have baaa Intredooeii in Use mmaa of 

:&sihsSi^£i^ 
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the BbahidganJ agitation created a deplorable aitnation in and ontaide Lahore. 
iHToWing aeriouB lose of property and of livea. Lastly, deserve mention the 
communal riota of Meerut which took place only the other day, the origin and 
object of which I would rather not diacuaa. 

In conaidering the present position of the Hindus, we in Bengal cannot 
forget our sister Prince, the Punjab where, as ber^ the Hindus are in a minority. 
The anti-national and undemocratic Communal Decision has placed these two 
Provinces in a peculiarly unfortunate position. In the Punjab, just as much as 
in Bengal, measures have been adopted by the Ministry with Moslem Premiers at 
their head, to undo settled facts and vested rights, for the benefit of one community 
—at times, an artificial community which is the creature of a statute— regardless of 
their deleterious effects on all ouers. Bo far as the Punjab is concerned, my 
knowledge of the Province is too scanty to enable me to say anythiny with confi- 
dence. Bat having had occasion to study the Bills which have acquired the name 
of the Black Bills of that Province and considering their effects on the law as it 
stood before, I could only say that it was reformation with a vengeance, and it was 
time that the legislators should definitely cry halt. 

Coming nearer home and to my own Province, in mentioning our grievances, 
I must give first rank and precedence to the Communal Decision. I propose to 
say very little about it because all vocabulary has been already exhausted in its 
condemnation. In the Montague-Chelmaford B^rt of 1918 they said. 


"But we can see no reason to set up communal representation for Muham- 
madans in a Province where ihev form a majority of the voters*’. 

In the Bimon Beport of 1939, it was said, 

“We are clearly convinced that separate communal electorates serve to per- 
petuate political divisions on purdy communal lines’*. 

“Communal representation- the provision by law that particular religious 
oommunity shall be represented in a popular legislature solely by members of its 
own body, with a guarantee as to how many communal seats there shall be— is 
an undoubted obstade in the way of the growth of a sense of common citisenship**. 

With these authoritative declaration was eventually adopted, and the name 
of Mr. Bamsay Macdonald will go down in history as a great British Premier who 
to quote from the extracts I have just given, succeeded in ‘perpetuating political 
divtsions’’ and in imposing an "undoubted obstacle in the way of the nowth of a 
sense of oommon citizenship”. To Mr. Qandhi’s fast also we are thankful for the 
final ^pe which the decision took, and if there was any doubt as to what exact- 
ly happened the position has now bm made clear by the Mahatma himaell As 
uie result of Mahatma Gandhi’s intervention the decision led : (1) to the perpetua- 
tUm of communal dectorates for the depressed classes, by means of pnmaiy 
elections, and (2) to the creation in Province like Bengal, wnere there were pzaeta- 
odly no depressed classes, of ‘Scheduled Castes’ to whom class representatkm was 
conceded, such representation being carved not out of the total number of seats 
but out of the number allotted to the non-European, non-commercial and otter 
non-ipeoial seats. 

In Bengal the representation of non-scheduled caste Hindus wu thus made 
46 in a House of 2G0. 

As regards the ratio, Sir Samuel Uoare, heoUsd. if 1 may the wosd, by 
Sir N. N. Diroar and unable to point to any ground Jnstifylng the eioesa, could 
only say— 


"Wc wen left corn] 


ipletdy free to take what decision we thought feir; I am 
toe reasons for this dscidoD**. 

has brought the Hindus cl Bsngsl to a position whloh has 
dess and topdeas, and they feaittit they are on the point 


ind they fearttat th» are on the point 
nund ratio •• legaida paUie invieas 
ooQtribntions whidi the Biadns have 
luiiements of the dSdenoy of the emiee 
Uteraey, bitt on the bnie of tte piopor- 


made them utterly hdpless and fa^eia, and they feaTthat th» 
of bdag made homden wdl. The command ratio •• legaida 
had been Axed, wtttoiit^diic regard to the oontribotions whidi tl 
made to the makhw of Bengd or to the requirements of the eflM 
thsmadvsa; irtesperavs of the question of uteraey, but on tte ii 
tion of the nmneiinl ettength of tte two oomnmtiea, inelndiii 
and even babes In arms, as ledBng within the boOndim of Be 
staioei that have made ttw Bengal Hindus a mincncUy eommiv 
MBS kaorad. The Hiadns fed tiEtt ttey have bad no iilr ded ii 
« ^ttTsliengttofttiidiii* dedte ^ Mtaiftey ttfimi 

stj'S‘^s,£trta£SJ?‘iSiinK» 


within the bob 
I Hindus a mtau 
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basis of eligibility to vote, nor again on the basis of the imoiints of nlee nod 
taxes paid,— on no rational basis whatever. This indeed, k a very serious tldog. 
Popular government does not mean that the (mvemment is to be popnlar with sna 
to look to the interests of the party to which its members belong, bat a government 
which will look to the interests and welfare of all those, irrespective of ooloar 
or caste who are committed to its care. 

The sad pli|;ht, into which the Hindns of Bengal have been placed, Is a 
matter about which yon will have to hear and form yon oonclusiws and, if possi- 
ble, devise a remedy. The state of things, such as it is, baffles description. Daring 
the last couple of years or so, reports have been constantly received from various 
parts of East Bengal, complaining of a persistent Anti-Hindu propaganda whioh, 
It has been alleged, is being carried on against the Hindus with the objeet of ciuh- 
in^, crushing and injuring Hindu interests, culture and claims. The most harrow- 
ing tales of crimes agunst person and property have come from some particular 
areas such as the districts of Noakhali. Pabna and Maids. The allegations are 
indeed very serious and call for immediate careful enquiry. B^ret hu bem ex- 

E ressed in several quarters that the injadiolous utterances, in many instances, 
ighly provocative and communal, of some of the Moslem leaders have emboldened 
their followers to take up a most hostile attitude towards the Hindus. The request 
of the Premier, who has promised an enquiry into the allegations, a list of them— 
not exhaustive but illustrative and in respect of only one particular district, namHy 
Noakhali, has been made by two of Our members on the oasis of authcoitlo infoniia- 
tion received. They have, however, said :— 


“The situation undoubtedly demands that an immediate equiry should be 
instituted in a manner whioh will inspire the confidence of the Hindus. No enquiry 
will be efieetive unless persons who may come forward to rive their evidence in 
support of the allegations are given an assurance that tEey will be protected 
against direct or indirect harassment and victimization. As a result of our tour 
in the districts and also of our prolonged discussions with various r^eaentatives, 
we have found that Hindus in certain parte of the province are living to-dia la 
an atmMphere of panic and terror and no enquiry can ever be conduotM wiuout 
this asaurauce b^g openly given and scrupulously adhered to. In our present 
statement, for obvioue reasons, we cannot disclose our evidence. We have nritber 
the power to give protection to the persons involved nor the reeouroes to prevent 
the evidence from being tampered with. But evidence will be adduced, if an honest 
oiquiry is made, for every <msrge we make." 


Let us hope that the promise of enquiry which has been made by the 
Premier will be fulfilled. We ehall anxiously await his report in the matter. 

Fellow Delegates, Ladies and Gentlemen, you will pardon me for detaining 
you so long. The opportuniW, which 1 have bu to-dav, is not <me which is 
likely to eome ag^n, and that is my iastiflcation tor taking so. much of your 
tine. Let me hope that with your help and under your gaidanoe the Hlndue 
will realise the situation they are m, that they will consolidate and rally nnder 
one Hindu banner, and that not looking to this body or that lor the redress of 
their giieva»kS| they will stead on their own lege and fight for their own cause,— 
s cause which Is essentislly righteous and in which they want nothing more but 
nothing less than what to uiem is justly doe. They have no ill-will towards any 
of the riher oornttonitiei and they deolaca in the words of their esteemed President— 



for taw 

Nattonal Freedom as beet ae 

they can.'* 
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oomoiomneH of the overwhelming oontrait between the etnpendous amount of 
work ought to be done if we want to realise our noble aspirations io full and the 
relatively scanty output of work actually done by us all, weigha so heavily on my 
mind that you all snow I wished and tried to transfer the task of leading the 
Hindu movement on some mightier Herculean shoulders and re-enter the rank of 
soldiers as a fighting unit. But, firstly, because the Oommander also is a soldier 
in part and must obey the common will and secondly, because the very fact that 
the actual output of work falls far short of the enormous requirement makes it 
incumbent upon us all not to cease fi’om standing by our posts against all odds 
under the most adverse circumstances which this our generation has to face and 
thirdly on account of the encouraging fact that thousands of eminent brave and 
devotM new workers have entered me field and assure me that they shall see to it 
in the spirit of a Pratap that the Hindu cause triumphs before this generation 
passes away and have actually given lust a glimpse in fact of this their grim 
resolve during the Nizam Civil Hwlstance Btrugfrie— do I yield to your kind and 
almost compiling pressure to accept the office of the President of the Hindu 
Mahasabha for the third time in spite of my failing health. 

Within the limited space of a presidential address like this it is hardly 
possible to take even a cursory notice of the thousand and one events and 
problems which Hindudom had to face during this year locally, provincially and 
generallv from Sind to Assam. The bloody orgies in which the Moslem mobs 
indulged onljr recmtly in the anti-Hindu nots at Bukkur and other places in 
Bind, the continuous camgaign of raids committed by the Moslem tribes on the 
North*Western Frontier Provinces rendering Hindu life and property in daily 
danger : the looting of towns and villages by Moslem gangs proclaiming all along 
with drum-beating, '^No Moslem need be disturbed, only Hindus will we loot”; 
hundreds of anti-Hindu riots and outrages committed by the Moslem fanatics 
at various places in the U. P.. Bihar and Bengal this Moslem ‘goondaism’ on 
the one hand and the polished and parliamentary Moslem League on the other,— 
which, treating Hindu minority with the gentle civilities indicated above in Bind, 
Puniab and Bengal complaiq with righteous indignation that the Moslem minority 
is the only sufTering saint throughout the world ; then the Cosigress-League- 
Government negotiations which threatoi to prove damaging to Hindu interests in 
a far more alarming degree than even the notorious Communal Decision has 
proved to be and above all the war situation which has given a handle to the 
Government to restore autocracy in all its pristine glory putting the hands 
of the clock of constitutional progress in India full fifty years back all these 
and several other events require to be dealt with in details. But 1 must leave 
them to be treated thus by the several resolutions which will have to be proposed 
in special connection with them and to the leading speakers who in cases may 
deal with them more authoritatively either owing to their local acquaintance with 
the details or their expert study of the special questions In hand. So that the 
little space at my disposal may be better utilized in dealing with those basic 
principles, policy and programme which should guide our movements in general 
and on wnich we must now concentrate our attention and efforts for at least a 
couple of years to come. Nevertheleis while dealing with these. I shall, of coarse, 
have occasion to treat with some of those outstanding current events too, but only 
by way of illustrating their central message and bearing on the Hindu movement 
in genoial. 

Nizau Btatb A&ya Sattagraba 


Of all these events which took plaoe during the current year* the most 
outatanding one from the Hindu Bangathanist point of view and one which has 
an ahidlng message for our future policy and programme is, of courae, the 
campaign m Civil ueaistanoe which we hid to cany on againat the amti-Hindu 
policy of the Nicara Government for full six months during this year. It waa a 
veritable crusade, as righteoua as heroio. Our Arya 6axna}i brethren had to betf 
the brunt of the fight: nob lees tium ten thonsand Aryas joiaed the fight and 
fought to bravdy aa to demonstcate that the aacitficial fire limted up by Majhagihi 
Dayanand Bwamili. the first and foremost Hindu Sangathanht ol our igei bums 
brighter and brighter ea days pass and his mission has not 
UBOSMrring hmula Not five thouamid 
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not only the Arya Samal and the Hindu Mahaeabhai thooRh theie two in the 
main led the etruggle. but it was the whole Hindu brouierhood in generd whioh 
joined handa and participated in the movement eo whole-heartedly and with euoli 
fervor under the Hindu flag that without this and aaorifloe throu^d^out India wo 
could not have carried on the etrugele to such a luoceaslul termination. Thia 
fact to my mind constitutes the really aMding achievement we could rec^~-oport 
from the detailed demands which the Hindu Bangathanists had compelled the 
Nizam Qovemment to grant. For this Dharma Yuddha, this fight for the 
righteous Hindu cause proved to demonstration that in spite of castes and creeds, 
sects and sections, Hindudom as a whole does still pulsate with a common 
National Being. Behold, the thousands of Hindus leaving their hearths 
and homes, their nearest and dearest, marching on even at the risk of 
their lives to the rescue of their co-religionists and compatriots in the 
Nizam State whom they had perchance never seen or known personally. The 
runjabees and Bindhis, Bengalis and Beharis, Marathis and Madrasis, Brahmins and 
Bhangis, Banatanists, Arya Bamajists. Sikhs, Jains, Lingaits, the rich and poor— 
every one who was proud of being a Hindu marched on under a common Hindu 
banner for the vindication of Hindu honour and faced untold miseries, outrageous 
riots, bayonets and lathi charges, hunger and thirst' and even death but kept 
asserting to his last breath ‘^Hindu Dharma-ki-jay, Hindusthan Hinduonka.” 

Take, for example, the case of Beddy or some of those Hindu Sanaathanisti 
who were ordered to be flogged or Mathied’ for raising shouts of “Bands Mataram*' 
and “Hindusthan Hinduonka,” For each stripe and lathi stroke they went on 
repeating “Bande Mataram” and “Hindusthan Hinduonka”. Manv brave son died 
under tortures. Amongst them was master Badashiv Pathak, a Maratba undSk 
sixteen years of age who had to carry daily heavy stones on his head in spite of 
his bitter complaints that he suffered keen pangs in his chest, but he would not 
apologise and had to lay down his life in conseuuenoa You will read sueh 
numerors examples of heroic devotion to the Hindu cause in the authttiticated 
histories of this movement which are going to be published shortly by both by 
Arya Samai and the Hindu Mahasablm. Why, there armpresent in this very pandal 
loaders ana gentlemen of unimpeachable integrity who had themselves pawnd 
through such ordeals while they were under imprisonment in the Nisam jails as 
lexers or soldiers fighting out this ‘Dharma Yuddha,’ this orussde in vindication ol 
Hindu futh, Hindu freedom and Hiudu honour. 

These crusaders received no pay nor were their families promised pensioos. 
Many of them had resigned their services and professions earning in cases thousands 
a month. All of them anew they were unarmw, marching against an armed force 
and from the fate which those who proceeded them they knew they will be tortured* 
starved, lathied and bayoneted too and yet they marched forth voluntarily, for tbere 
was no conscription but moral. You will be surprised to know tbit aftw the news 
of the^ outrageous lathi charges at Aurangabad on the Hindu Bangatha- 
niBt prisoners volunteers came in larger numbers to our 8hibir$ to register their 
namm and some who had then only recently returned after serving their first term 
u the Nizam jbiU m civil resisters, insisted on being sent again to defy the entl- 
Uindu bans in thn Nizam State. 


The laet that such a Hindu Force consisting of fourteen to fifteen 

^yi/wlsfeers could be raised at the very first blare of the trumpet esU by the 
Hindu Sangathaniat party to-day is a lesson for us and for all those who dare to 
trMt our demands lij^tly. These fifteen thousand Hindu Bsngat^iats eonstituted 


bayonet end rifle for rifle, chanoes ere^ they would have prov^ euparior Ukibein.Ui 
an axn^ teristanee too. But eteu if we let ehanoee aioue what is MtuM it eko 
enoui^ to enooniige our Hin^ Bengstheiiist Futy in Indie with the pieeiag ns 
^ hevlag won e uioim victory end on ^ other he|^ lie went w 
^-Hiadu loroes tiiet thn shoi^ JbHiflelotth tinnk twice beton Jhwt H 
yaojutipng of the Hindu KeheSshn wfe Ughtty ae they were wor 
to hwote wdfde el Kei^ nr Sheiimn lefet 7«n 1 

**™odeeds beisw wa rani^ii et Oilwigeon the ere of to < ^ ^ 

^nen ol oirShnwe dwame 
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which wMghed like an incubus on the Hindu mind for some twenty yeafls in the 
past that no oause. howsoever righteous it may be in itself from the Hindu point of 
view, should be deemed rignteous unless the Congress was pleased to certify it as 
“National” which word in ninety-nine cases out of hundred proved to be tantamount 
with the word “anti-Hindu” and that no movement on an all-India scale should be 
or could be carried out successfully unless it was bjx)d sored and let on by the 
Congress Flag. Even in the case of the murderous Moslem riots at Eohat or the 
general massacres of Hindus perpetrated by the Moplas from village to village in 
Malabar ^e Hindus did not even dare to eondemn the Moslem fanaticism on a 
pan-Hindu scale all over India, because the step was not certified by the Congress 
as “National.” The Congress wanted to plfu the same game even in this case and 
diotatorially anathematisra the Nizam Civil Kesistance Movement as ‘communal,’ as 
‘anti-national.’ But this time the Hindu Sangathanist Party had an ideology of its 
own conception of what is really national or otherwise interpreted in the fight of 
reason tiiat had freed itself from the blind and unquestioning subservience to any 
inner voices which on their own admission were sure passports to Himamyan errors 
or new lights which scarcely made darkness visible and subservience to any Papal 
bulls issued by the Congress Church and marched on to the rescue of their Hindu 
oo-re-ligionists and compatriots in the Nizam State led on by the Hindu Flag. The 
movement rapidly spread throughout the length and breadth of the country from 
Pei^war to Madras. On that one single evening, for example, of the “Nizam 
N U a w i h a Day”, as well as “Hindu Nation Day." not less than a crore of Hindus 
wewlsttlld gathered under the Hindu flag in capital cities and towns throughout 
India in pursuance of the mandate of the Hindu Sangathanist Party to back up the 
Hindu movement which seemed only to flourish the more the Congress 
anathematised and opposed it as communal and anti-national. 


Why did the Congress oppose it ? The Congress wanted to reform the States : 
well was not Hyderabad the biggest and yet the worst ruled autocratic State in 
India ? It was at least as worth while to introduce constitutional reforms and 
restore civil liberties in the Nizam State as in the tiny Taluka-like State of Rajkot. 
Did not Qandhiji want us 4a believe that the Reform movement of that petty 
Itajkot had assumed the magnitude of an all-India question, that the whole Indian 
Ocean was sot on fire in the tiny tea cup of Mr. Veerawala ? Aud yet the question 
of demanding constitutional reforms for nearly a crore of subjects in the Nizam 
State which the Hindu Mahasabha bad undertaken and was fighting for, seemed to 
him BO remote and unconnected with the Indian question that he could not spare even 
as much sympathy or interest as he would for the Abyssinians in Africa, for the 
Spanish or the Czechs in Europe. Not only Gandhiji bht no Congressite, neither 
the backward nor the forward nor the inward block or their heads stepped out to 
ooademn the Nizam Government even after the inhuman lathi-charges on the Hindu 
eivil resisters at Aurangabad Jail or the bloody riots at Hyden^bad. Ihen, again, 
did not the Congress patronize civil liberties ? Was it not a fiot that und«r the 
Nizam Government even the life and property of millions of Hindus was held in 
didly dang^ no freedom either of spe^ or worship or association worth the name 
csdsted ? Then why did not the Congress join hands with the Hindu Bangathanists, 
who were engaged in a life and death struggle to secure these civil liberties in the 

K tr at least pass a resolution to support the jastice of their demands ? Was 
use the Hindu Bangathanists went to the field to Hindus instead of as 
s f 

Well, it may be a sin for a Hindu to do even a good thing as a Hindu e^qpeot 
on election day when he has to vote for a Coimressite who nas to state himself 
as a Hindu, as a unit in the Hindu electorate 1— But when the Moslems in Kash- 
mere rose with the help of outside Moslems in an armed revcdt against the Hindu 
king, demanding represantotion for the Moslems as Moslems,^id not Gandhiji 
write as a born demoetto^ that if the Hindu king Of Eashmere could not satisfy 
and allay the disoontaat'^ the Moslems who formed 85 percent of his snbjebts he 
bed no moml to mde but should forthwith abdicate and retire to KaaM f 
Well, more than W per egnt of the subjects of the Nizam are BUnduA they h^ 
only resorted to unariifed eisil niUtence to the intolerable seligionB. eultiital end 
iftinel jMfeecntioos, with the hito of their co-reUgkmiste out^ the Slatpi^t 
lenmi, tbs bQni|leto(»nit advise the Nisam too to abdicate and atte to 
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I can recount a hundred and one petty miechiefs also which Oon g r eni tea of 
the ‘‘nation^” brand were busy playing to defeat thia Hindu Bangalhanlat moye- 
ment against the anti-Hindu piolicy of the Nizam Government, but that ie not whit 
I intend to deal with here. Suffice it to say that the Hindu MidiaBabha oonld 
secure the sympathy even of some M. P.s in England and mrsuade' them to 
and protest against the horrible oppression at the Aurangabad iou and during the 
Hyderabad riots the Hindus had to undergo -but no Congress Ministers In all the 
seven provinces touched the subject evmi with a pair of tongs, initiated not even a 
discussion in the Congress or Indian Legislatures, not uttered a word in defence of 
the Hindus against the Nizam Government although these very ConCTess Ministert 
could threaten to resign altogether in the case of the pettiest Bajkot imair. 

The moral is plain and must be plainly told. Bo long as the Congress 
continues to hu^ to the Tseudo-National* ideolt^ as it does to-day, its policy is 
bound to be anti-Hindu, is bound to betrav Hindu interests howsoever ]UBt and 
legitimate they be. Just think : if the Hindu Electorate had voted for the Hindu 
Banehatanist Bepresentatlve and thus had Hindu Mahasabha , Ministries in Bombay, 
Madiras and other parts— could they have remained so callously indiiFerent to the 
oppression the Hindus had to undergo in Hyderabad ? What tremendous pressure 
they could have brought to bear on the Nizam Government in staying Us hand 
from out-Heroding Herod. 

It was essentially to emphasize this point that whenever the Hindns are 
oppressed as Hindus and especially at the hands of the Moslems the Cragreis 
simply will not raise a finger in their defence, that the Hindu Banghatanist must 
take up the task of defending themselves on their own shoulders and if they mean 
to do so they can do it in spite of the Congress indifference or even opposition, 
that the Nizam Civil Resistance Movement was launched by the Hindu Bangka- 
tanist leaders independently of the Congress under a Hindu Flag. The struggle 
was a test case to begin with the prospective Pan-Hindu Movement and we Hmdu 
Banghatanists were not only not Bajkoted at Hyderabad, but on the contrary oame 
out with flying colours out of this testing ordeal inasmuch as we have recovered 
and actualised through this struggle our Kacial and Cultural homogeneity, our real 
National self which under a swoon of self-forgetfulness during the last hundred 
years or so was all but obliterated. 


One word about the political Reforms announced by the Nizam Government 
and the undertaking it has given to grant the Hindus Civil, Cultural and Religious 
liberties in consideration of which the Civil Bmistance Movement was suspended 
by the Hindu Maha Babha in the spirit of responsive co-operation and accommoda- 
tion for which H. E. H. the Nizam had graciously pleaded in his aonouneement 
The Hindu Maha Babha thanks the Nizam Government for the general amnesty of 
an Hindu Civil Resisters. It was a step in the right direction. But since then 
the Nizam GoveniipDent has not moved as quickly as it ought to have done in 
introducing the Reforms in themselves inadequate ana halting in practical operation. 
The Maha Babha is extremely anxious to open out some way to peaceful constitutional 
progress and rcntore lasting amity between the Hindus and Moslems in the state and 
therefore, fit begs to draw the pointed attention of the Nizam to the fact that any/ 
unreasonable delay in putting the Reforms in actual operation cannot but prove 
wgemUB and gWe rise to msoontent which is perfectly avoidable if but the 
Nizam Government takes time by his forelock before it is too late. And the second 
thing that ia most urgent it the fact that the Nizam Government ahonld hold 
some of the fanadoal local Moslem offldals in leash who counting on an nltlmate 
support from the Central Government are atill harasaing the Hindns every now 
and then. 


If the local fanatieals are strictly derit with by the Government in some onset 
the Moslem lealotB will soon cqaie to their senses all over the State. 1 hope thesa 
awnings will be taken by theNisam Government in the amioable spirit whltli 


wammga wui be taken by tbffNuam Go' 
PMmpta me In sounding them. 

The splendU and sustained Otroggle 
conneetioii with the Shiva l£SUt hBhr < 
SlS warning that the Oonj 


the Hindus have carried on at Delhi 
deserves slio an All-India homage^ n 


same warning that the OonneM does not and will not andlunil 
Mm i|gainit an and-Hinda aggression. Bat inspite, of it ill tlw 
l ejj hf i ng end moilfiee in men ima money in oMneetfca fhi 
Dm shall not 10 in vain If hat only fliose Bindni tMet 

Indn l^tereata and me not enslaved to m Ceii|M thik hMMil 
tti nBBnda fhmitmtimlst ticket to tepwwrt ■fap 
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tioii. Ibe Flui-Hinda spirit which this struggle has lit up will prove the real 
Shiva. On the site where stood the tiny mud^ut which has been so high-hnndedly 
destroyed, I already see rising before my mind’s eye a magnificent temple of 
Shiva and thousands of pilgrims crowdiojg to worship at it before a decade passes 
away. Buocesafal resistance the Hindus offered in defence of their l^itimate rights 
at Khamgoan, Mahad, Bhagalpur and several other places during this year are also 
full of significance and testify to the fact that the spirit of sdf-assertion is con- 
solidating the Hindus under the Hindu Maha Sabha’s lead. But I must not lose 
myself in the labyrinths of detailed events any longer and address myself to the 
cmef task. 1 have set before me in this address of outlining the fundamental basis 
and general policy and programme on which I wish we aii should concentrate our 
attention for at least a couple of years to come. 

It is encouraging to note that thousands of those who brought up from their 
early days under the infiuence of the pseudo nationalistic ideology curreq^ in the 
Ooogresaoamp and were consequently so thoroughly prejudiced against any thing that 
was connected with Hindutva that they militatra against the very word Hindu as 
something superstitious, out of date, unworthy of a progressive patriot to own, 
should now be evincing a genuine desire to know all about the Hindu Maha 
Babha, its policy and immediate programme. The case of no lees a personality 
than Mr. Tairsee whose sad death all Bombay lamented only a couple of months 
ago can serve as a case in point. He was reputed to be one amongst the first ten 
oituens of Bombay, a rationalist of rationalists, one of the foremost Congressites. 
Yet after I had casually explained to him the Hindu Sanghatanlst ideology as 
expounded in my Nagpur speech, he publicly confessed that rationalism which 
made him shun the word Hindu or Hindu Banghatan as a crass superstition was 
itself the crassest of superstitions. He not only joined our party but proudly 
accepted the presidentship of the Bombay Provincial Hindu Babha. Through-out 
my extensive tours 1 have come across thousands of the intellectual class who 
simply militated against the Hindu idea at its first mention and when cogently 
explained rubbed their eyes in a doubting mood at its second mention and half of 
them pressed for a closer acouaintance With it whiie the other half simply capitulated 
at its third mention. There has nown of late enormous curiosity throughout India 
to know something of the Hindu Maha Babha, its aims and as to what is its 
programme and this demand at times edmes from foreign countries as well. That 
is the reason why 1 wish to devote this address mainly to enumerate categorically 
the leading prinmples and tenets on wUch the Hindu movement is band and to 
outline its general policy and some outstanding details of its immediate programme. 
It will serve as a cogent statement of oui case and may be utilised as a basis for 
a manifesto in fntnre to an organised Hindn party in the Legialaturea as well as 
a handy guide to our workers and propagaadists in the press and the platform. 
It may invdve aome repetition of a troth as also of a falsehood as about the only 
xaeana to oast tM mentality of u whole peojdb into a requiredV* mould Aa long as 
falaehood holda the propagandiitio field troth must apeak out to ailence it aa many 
tiwiic ng the former repeats a Ue« 

The following axe some of the basic teneta and aapeeta of the Hindn 
mofement :•* 


(a) Every person is a Hindu who rsgarda and owns this Bharat this 

Uod from the Indns to the Seas, as his Father Lund aa wdl as hla BxHj Land 
i ^ land of the oria^ of his religion, the cradle of his Faith. 

The foUowera therabre of Vaidioiam, Banataniam, Jainism, Bndhism, lingai- 
tlam. Shifchlam, ^ Arya ,Bamid, the Brahmo Semaj, the Devasuma}, Hia Prax- 
Ihhanu Samai.a^ other reugiona of Indian origin are Hindus aM eonitltate 
HindodoiiLini, thi Hindu peqpb as a whola, 

OoMaquegtly.ttm to^lM aboiiginal or UUtribes also are Hindui ; beesaie 
India is their tend ns well aa their Holy Xdtod; whatever form of BellgioD, 
or woiehlp they follow. 

This definition thenfOie^ ehouM.be recognieed bw the Ooveroment and made 
the teat of Hindutm in ehumerting the poptaafion of Hlndne in the Govemment 


oeniiie to toeeeb 

The word Hinda le not of a ferrigii orifidu nor om 
o< the Modeu In India, aamommw^ anepeoted te a 
&laim iailaenoe of aome mn aorta. Our Land ai^ nog 
efin^^r« ir Bb hia. 


Mahimmit. the taghfil 


IN 
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Ancient BabilonianB knew ns as "SindhuA** And the ADdent Zende Aveeta refwi to oi 
AB Hindus. One of our province on this Bide of the ludus hes letAlned tiiie Anolent 
AppelAtUm of our Lend and neople down to this day ab '^Bindha Desh** and its 
people AB '^Sindhu ^Bindh). In our modem PrakritB the BanBkzit *8a* it often 
traneformed into ^ha. Just ab the word ‘JTMJiari’ in SanAkrit or *Kri»hna* has 
been transformed into Hindu Prakrit as *K4hari* and *Kanha* even bo the word 
'^mdAu' has been traneformed into modem PrakritB ab *Hindu\ Those who want to 
have the roint ezhauBtively and conclusively treated may read my book ‘Hindutva**. 

(o) Hinduism, Hindu tva and Hindudom In expounding the Ideology of 
the Hindu movement it is absolutely necessary to have a correct grasp m die 
terms. From the word ‘‘Hindu** has been coined the word “Hinduism^ in English. 
I( means the schools or system of religion the Hindus follow. The second word 
‘Hindutva’ is far more comprehensive and refers not only to the religious aspect 
of the Hindu p^ple as the word **HiDduism" does but comprehends even their 
cultural, linguistic, social, and political aspects as well. It is more or less akin to 
“Hindu Polity” and its nearly exact translation would be “Hiodunees**. The third 
word “Hindudom” means the Hindu people spoken of collectively. It is a oolleotive 
name for the Hindu World, iust as Islamic denotes the Moslem World. 

(d) We Hindus are a Kation by ourselves In my presidential speech at 
Nagpur I had, for the first time in the history of our recent politics, pointed 
out in bold relief that the whole Congress ideology was vitiated *ab initio' 
by the unwitted assumption that the territoiial unity, a common habitat, 
was the only factor that constituted and aught to and must constitute a 
Nation. This conception of a Territorial Nationality has since then received a rude 
shock in Europe itself from which it was im^rted wholesale to India and the 
present War has justified my assertion by exploding the myth altogether. All 
Nations carved out to order on the Territorial design without any other common 
bond to mould each of them into a national being have gone to rsok end ruin, 
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bound by Buch religious, cultural, historical, racial, linguistic and other affinities 
in common as to stand out as a definitely homogeneous people as soon as we are 
placed in contrast with any other non-Hindu people— say the English or Japanese 
or even the Indian Moslems. That is the reason why to-day we the Hindus 
from Kashmere to Madras and Bindh to Assam will be a Nation by ourselves— 
while the Indian moslems are on the whole more inclined to identify themselves 
and their interests with luoslems outside India than Hindus who live next door, 
like the Jews in -Germany. 

Some well meaning but simple minded Hindus amuse themselves with the 
thought and hope against hope that in as much as the majority of Indian 
Moslems also are in fact allied to us by race and language and had 
gone over to the Moslem fold in living memory of this very generation, they 
could easily be persuaded to acknowledge this homogeneity and even blood 
relation with the Hindus and merge themselves into a common National 
being if but we only remind them of these affinities and appeal to them in their 
name. These innocent souls are really to be pitied. As if the Moslems do not 
know of it all. The fact is that the Moslems uow of these affinities all but too 
well : the only difference to be taken into account being that while the Hindus 
love these affinities which bind a Hindu to a Hindu and to dwell on them with 
pride— the Moslems hate the very mention of them and are trying to eradicate the 
very memory of it all. Some of them fabricate histories and geneologies to connect 
their origin with Arabians or Turks ; they are trying to carve out a separate lan- 
guage for themselves and graft it as best as they can on the Arabian stock ; they 
are carrying on a campaign against the Hindu family names such aa "Tambe" and 
“Modak” which in parts Tike the Kokan convert-Moslems still bear and replace them 
by Arabian ones and are bent on widening the cleavage deeper and broader by re- 
moving every trace which may remind them of having once something in com- 
mon with the Hindu stock. Their religious and theocratic traditions join 
hands in impressinj; upon their mind that Hindustan is not and cannot be 
a Dar-ul-Islam, their country which they may love until and unless the 
Hindus — the kafirs — are either converted to a man to Islam or are reduc- 
helotage paying the Zisia to some would-be Moslem Sovereignty over this 
lud. The wy word ‘‘Hindusthan” stinks in their nostrils. 1 am not referring to 
these items here in any spirit of either condemnation or justification. 1 am telling 
the simple fact which no Moslem can honestly contest that Islam as a whole wants 
OT a deliberate design to assert itself in India as a Nation altogether heterogenous 
with the Hindus and having nothing in common with them. Consequenuy, it 
ought to be clear even to these well meaning Hindu simpletons that mis refusal 
of the Indian Moslems to merge in a common National unit leaves the Hindus, 
negatively too, as a Nation by themselves. 

(e),Sw»»jya .to the Hindus must mean only that “Rajya” in which their 
^Watva", their •Hindutva” can assert itself without being overlooked by any non- 
Hindu people, whether they bo Indian Territorials or extra Territorials. Some 
^ghshmen ara and may continue to be torritoiially born Indians. Oan therefore 
^ overbrdship of these Anglo-Indians be a “Bwarajya” to the Hindus T Auranga- 
jeb or lipu were hereditory Indians, nay, were the sons of converted Hindu 
mo^er^, Did ^at mean ^at the rule of Anrangaaeb Or Tlpu was a ‘^waalya*’ 
to the Hindus f No 1 al^thpugh they were territoradly Indians they provedso be 
the worst enemies of Hindudom and therefore, a Bhivaji, a Gobintbingh, a FraUp 
or the Mwaa had to fight against the Moslem domination and estSSiah a zed 
Hindu Swan^a. 

Conaequently, under the present ciroumstaooes too all that an Indian National 
State can is that the Moslem minority in India will have the right to be treated 
as equil oitlaens, mijoying eotial prote^on and dvie rights in proportion to their 
pphulation. The Hindu majoHty will not encroach on the le^timate ri^ts of any noa- 
Binda minority. But in no case can the Hindu majority resign its right whkm as a 
majority it is entitled to etsooiae nnder any Democratic andlegitimate^atitatloa. 
The Moalem minority in Mrticnlar has nbt obliged the Hin% by lemainiifto 
minority and therefore, thoy mnat remain satisled with the status they 
and with the legitimate shim of dvio and politioal that Is their ^ 
dtM. It irottld be dmply prepoetezoos to endow tiie Mndsm ‘ ' 

of exerclsinjc a prodm teto on the Ughimaie ... 

cTthe maiority and oalHt a *8woz^ya”. The HUidiM do fieTSawt * c 
.. - ‘ aad fii^ and die oBif tttfkm m * 
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by an Aurangaieb limply beoauM the latter happeni to be bora within Indian 
borders, but they want henceforth to be masters themselves in thdr own houM, in 
their own Land. 

(f) Consequently, the name ‘‘Hindustan’* must continue to be the appellation 

of our Country such other names as India, Hind, etc. being derived from the 

same original word Bindbu may be used not only to signify the same sense—the 
land of Hindus, a country which is the abode of the Hindu Nation. Aiyavarata, 
Bharat-Bhumi and such other names are of course &e ancient and the most 
cherished epithets of our Mother Land and will continue to appeal to the oultund 
elite, In this insistence that the Mother Land of the Hindus must be called but 
“Hindusthan", no encroachment or humiliation is implied in connection with any 
of our non-Hindu countrymen. Our Paraee and Christian countrymen are already 
too akin to us culturally and are too patriotic and the Anglo-Indians too sensible 
to refuse to fall in line with us Hindus on so legitimate a ground. Bo 

far as our Moslem countrymen are concerned it is useless to conceal the fact that 

some of them are already inclined to look upon this molehill also as an in- 

superable mountain in their way to Hindu-Moslem unity. But'they should remem- 
her that the Moslems do not dwell only in India nor are the Indian Moslems the 
only heroic remnants of the Faithful in Islam. China has crores of Moslems. 
Greece, Palestine and even Hungary and Poland have thousands of Moslems 
amongst their nationals. But being there a minority, only a community, their 
existence in these countries has never been advanced as a ground to change the 
aniient names of these countries which indicate the abodes ot those races whose 
overwhelming majority own the land. The country of the Poles continues to be 
Poland and of the Greciana as Greece. The Moslems there did not or dared oot 
to distort them but are quite content to diatlngiush themselves as Polish-Moslems 
or Greecion -Moslems or Cuinese-MoBlems when occasion arises. Bo also our Moslem 
countrymen may distinguish themselves nationally or territorially whenever they 
want, as “Hindusthanee Moslems” without compromising in the least their separaUh 
ness as a religious or cultural entity. Nay. the Moslems have been calling them- 
selves as “Hiudusthanis” ever since their advent in India, of their own accoxa. 

But if in spite of it all some irracible Moslem sections amongst our country- 
men object even to this name of our country but that is no reason why we should 
play cowards to our own conscience. We Hindus must not betray or break up 
the continuity of our Nation from the Sindhus in Rlgvedic days to the Hindus 
of ouk own generatioQ which is implied in *‘HinduBtJian” the accepted appellation 
of our Mother Land. Just as the laud of the Germans is Germany, of the English 
England, of the Turks Turklsthan, of the Afghans Afghanisthan-even so we must 
have it indelibly impressed on the map of the earth for all times to come E 
*'HiDdaBthan”-v4he land of the Hiudua. 

(g) The Pan-Ulodu flag The “Kundalioi Kripanankita” Qerua Flag shall 
be the Fl^ of the Hindu Nation with its OM, the Bwaslik and the BworA It 
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BesidM beini^e riohest and the moat oaltnred of the ancient lanniagee of 
the world, to us jEindae the Sanskrit is the holiest tongue of tongues. Our scrip- 
turea, history, philosophy and culture have their roots so deeply imbedded in ue 
Sanskrit literature tliat it forms veritably the brain of our Bace. Mother of the 
ma)ortty of our mother tongues, she has suckled the rest of them at her breast. 
All Hindu languages current to-day whether derived from Sanskrit or grafted on 
to it can only grow and flourish on the sap of life they imbibe from the Sanskrit. 
The Sanskrit langusaje therefore, must ever be an indispensable constituent of the 
classical course for Hindu youths. 

In adopting the Hindi as the National tongue of Hindudom no humiliation 
or any invidious mstinction is implied as regards other provincial tongues. We 
are all as attached to our Provincial tongues as to Hindi and they will all grow 
and flourish in their respective spheres. In fact some of them are to-day more 
progressive and richer in literature. But nevertheless, taken all in alKthe Hindi 
Gsn serve the purpose of a National Pan-Hindu Language best. It must also be 
remembered tnat the Hindi is not made a National Language to order. The fact 
is that long before either the English or even the Moslems stepped in India the 
Hindi in its general form had already come to occupy the position of a National 
tongue throughout Hindusthan. The Hindu pilgrim, the tradesman, the tourist, 
the soldier, the Pandit travelled up and down from Bengal to Sindh and Kashmere 
to Rwesnwar by making himself understood from locality to locality through 
Hindi. Just as the Sanskrit was the National language of the Hindu intellectual 
world even so Hindi has been for at least a thousand years in the past the 
National Indian Tongue of the Hindu community. Added to that ana as a 
consequence of that we And even to-day that it is understood and even spoken as 
a mouier tongue by a fair larger number of people than is the case with any 
other Hindu language. Oonsequently it must be made compulsory for every Hindu 
student through secondary schools at any rate to learn Hindi as his Pan-Hindu 
National language without neglecting in the least W training in his provincial 
mother tongue 


By Hindi we of course mean the pure '^Sanskrit Nistha" Hindi, as we find 
it for example in the '^Batyartha Prakash” written by Maharsi Dayanand Baraswati. 
How simple and untainted with 'a single unnecessary foreign word is that Hindi 
and how expressive withal. It may be mentioned in passing that Bwami 
Dayanand]! was about the first Hindu leader who nve conscious and definite 
expression to the view that Hindi should be the Pan-Hindu National language 
of In(^. * This Banskrit Nistha” Hindi has nothing to do with that hybrid, the 
socalled Hlndusthani which is being hatched up by the Wardha scheme. It is 
notMng short ol a liuguiitic monstrosity and must be ruthlessly suppressed. Not 
only that but it is our bounden duty to oust out as ruthlessly all uBnecessary alien 
words whether Arabian or English, from every Hindu tongue— whether provincial 
or dlleotlcal. We are not against the English or any other language nay, we 
insist on study of the English as an indispensable necessity and a profitable 
passport to world literature. But we must not allow the influx of alien words 
mto our language without checking thrir pass and testing their necessity. Our 
itiiren in Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon in 


Hindu brei 


Bengal are especially to be congratulated upon 


this 


oonneetion because the Bengali literature is admirably free 'from any such m^eaned 
admixture of unnecessary alien words which cannot be safai regsrding other 
Provincial tongues and literature. 

Q) Nagari shall be the National Script of Hindudom 

&T ftttskrit alphabetical order is phonetioallMbout the most perleet which 
the world hns yet devised and almost all our current flhdian scripts already follow 
it. The Na|^ Soript too follows this order. like the Hindi langnsge the N^ti 
6^i too hu efaeady been current for centuriee all over India amongit the Hindn 
literary eirolee for tome two ^usands years at any rate in the past and was even 
popnlarly niek-nnmed ns^ the "Bhaetn Lipi”, the script of our Hindu Beriptaies. 

a little tomak here and there it could be teformed so as to render it as 
aidtable to toodem meohanical printing ‘toi Nm Bomnn loript Sosh n Mm 
movement we* eet en foot to M&arasbM aboat sum forty yearn *go7mr. 
Vffdya and other*. An orgniiised movement later in under my M Hdth 


of 


their proftoelM ] 
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of common knowle^e that if Bengali or Qujarathi is printed In Nagarl it is 
more or less nnderstood by readers in several other provinces. To have only one 
common language throughout Hindusthan at a stroke is impracticable and unwise. 
But to have the Najuii script as the only common script throughout Hindudom 
is much more feasible. Nevertheless, it idiould be borne in mind that tfie different 
Hindu scripts current in our different provinces have a future ot their own and 
may flourisn side by side with the Nagari. All that is immediately done and 
indispensable in the common interest of Hindudom as a whole that the Nagad 
Script must be mode a compulsory aubject along with the Hindi language in 
every school in the case of Hindu students. 


It is interesting to remind you here how two prominent Congress Presidents 
ropmed to solve this problem of a National tongue and a National Heript 
Pandit Nehru thinks, leavinjg even Maulavi Abui Kalam Asad far behind woo 
only proposes Hindusthani which he assures us is tantamount to Urdu,— that the 
highly Arabianised Urdu of the Aligarh School or the Usmania University School 
is beet fitted to be the National Languid of India including of course some 
twenty-eight orores of Hindus, while I)esha Gaurav Bubhau Babn improviug 
upon the situation beat even randitji’s ingenuity hollow ^ proposing from the 
Presidential chair of the Indian National Congress that Roman Script would suit 
India as the best National Script. That is how the Congress ideology approaches 
things National I Roman Script to be the National Script of India 1— How 
eminently practicable, to say the least 1 Your Basumati, Ananda Bazar Patrlkis 
uiid all Bengali papers to app^r evtry day in Roman Script I The Bande 
Mataram Song to be printed in this now National style and the Gita to begla 
with in this following attractive setting as '^Dharma Kshettre Kurukahettn 
Hhama-vetah yuyutsavah” and so on. It is true as Subhas Babu 

says that Kemal Pasha abolished the Arabian Script as unsuited 
to print and took to Roms^ Script. But this fact has a lesson for our Mahommedan 
zealots who want the Urdu Script, that is, this very Arabian style, to tmniel 
even on the Hindus as an up-to-date National Script and has no oonnac- 
tiou with the Hindus. Kemal Pasha took to the Roman Script because 

the lurks had nothing better of their own to fall back upon. The Andamaneee 
pick up Kauris and make a necklace of them,— but is that the reason why the 
Kuber also should do the same ? We Hindus should rather call upon Arabia 
and Europe to adopt the Nagari Script and Hindi language. Such a proposal 
should not sound very impracticable to such inveterate optimist at any rate who 
seriously advance it as a very practical proposal to make Urdu the National 
l^gnage of the Marathos and to expect all our Arya Bamaj Gurukuls to study 
the Vedas in Roman Script 1 


(j) The Hindu Maha Sabha is a National Oi 
It has come to my notice that 


treanisation of Hindudom • 
very lari 


large section of English educated 
Sal^ and political circlea in 


MinauB bolds back from joining the Hindu Maha Sabha and political circlea in 
India and outoide in generu, feel themselves totally unoonoerned about it under 
the erroneoua idea that it is an exclusively religious organization -something like 
a Ohristian Mission. Nothing could be far from the truth. 

The Hindu Maha Sabha is not a Hindu Misaion. It leaves Religious questions 
regarding theism, monotheism, Fan-theism or even aethlsm to be discussed and 
^temlbed by the different Hindu schools of religious persuasiODS. It Is not 
Uindu-Dharma Blaha Sabha— but a Hindu-National Maha Sabha. Ooniequsotiy, 
by ^ very oonstitution, it is debarred to associate itself exclusively as a partisan 
with any psrticular reli^ous sshpol or sect even within the Hindu fold. ^ a 
national Hindnoody it iHIl of course propuate and defend the National Hindu 
Ghumh comprising e^ and all- zdigioDB oT Hindusthani orii^ againat any 
or encroaokment. But the adiere of its activity ujbr more 


non-Hindu al 


^mpreheusive than that of an exclusivtiy idigbus body. The Hlnda 
^.^bba identifies itself with the Niitiional life m Hindn^m in all its en< 


ell social* eoonomi^, cultural and above all ptfilti^ aspects 


I entirety in 
pledg^^ le 



r Hittdn Maba Sabha mvst oontinim its lels^ e«w 
. iwi Many a sapeeflelal eiitio mbs to IsneytlMt ^ J* 

a 
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MMlem League or the anti-Hindu policy of the preaent leader of the Gonsreaa and 
will be out of court or ceaae automatically to function as eoon as it ia ahome of 
thia apnrioua excuae to eziat. But if the alma and object of the Maha Babha mean any- 
thing it ia clear that it waa not the outcome of any frothy effuaion, any fuaay agitation 
to remove a grievance here or oppoae a aeaaonal party there. The fact ia that every 
organiam whether Individual or aocial which ia living and deaervea to aurvive 
throwa out offenaive and defenaive organa as aoon aa it ia brought to face adveraely 
ohtogiug envixonmenta. The Hindu Nation too aa aoon aa it recoverd and freed 
itsdcfrom the auffooating grip of the paeudo-Nationaliatic ideology of the Oongresa 
brand devdoped a new organ to battle in the atruggle for eziatence under the 
changed oonditiona of modern i^e. Thia waa the Hindu Maha Babha. It grew up 
(d a rundamental neoeaaity of National life and not of any ephemeral incident. The 
conatructive aide of ita alma and objecta make it amply clear that ita miaaion ia aa 
abiding aa the life of the Nation itself. But that apart, even the flay to day 
neceanty of adapting ita policy to the everchanging political current make it 
incumbmt on Hmdudom to have an exclusively Hindu organization independent 
of any moral or inteHectual servility or subservience to any non-Hindu or jointly 
cepreaentative institution, to guard Hindu interest and save them from being 
jeopardised. It is not so only under the present political subjection of Hindusthau 
out it will be all the more necessary to have some such exclusively Hindu 
organization, some such Hindu Mahaaabha in substance whether it is identical 
^th thia present organization or otherwise to serve as a watch-tower at the gates 
of Hindusthan for at least a couple of centuries to come, even after Hindusthan 
M partially or wholly free and a National Parliament controls ita political 

Because, unless aomething altogether cataolysmio in nature upsets the whole 
political order of things in the world which practical politica cannot envisage 
today, all that can be reasonably expected in immediate future is that we Hindus 
may previdl over England and compel her to recognise f ndia as a self-governing 
unit with the status contemplated in the Westminister statute Now a National 
ParlU^ent in such a self-Qovernina India can only reflet the electorate as it is, 
the Hindu and the Muslims aa we nnd them, their relations a bit bettered, perhaps 
a bit worsened. No realist can be blind to the probability that the extra territorial 

^ a and the secret urge goadina on the Moslems to transform India into a 
in state may at any time ooniront the Hindusthan! state even under self- 
government either with a Civil War or treacherous overtures to alien invaders by 
me Moalems. Then again, there is every likelihood that there will ever continue 
at least for a century to come a danger of fanatical riots, the scramble for services. 
Le^lative seats, wnghtagea out of proportion to their population on the part or 
the Moslem Mhiority and conaeauently a constant danger threatening internal 
peace. To dheokmate this probability which if we are wise we must always keep 
in view even after Hindusthan attains the status of self-governing country, a 
powerful and exclusive organisation of Hindudom like the Hindu Maha Babha will 
always prove a sure and devoted source of strength, a reserve force for the Hindus 
Id ful bMk upon to vdee their grievances more effective than the joint Parliament 
ean dOi to scent danger ahead, to warn the Hindus in time against it and to flght 
out if needs be any treaohmx)us design to which the joint state its«lA may 
unwittingly fall a victim. 
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the National and Political ideals of the Hindu Banfi^tan mofement u I paraclva 
them. But the very fact that we have atill to frame, emphatiae atid nropagate the 
very ideala and ideology of the Hindu movement added to the fact that they imply 
an entire re-orientation of the Hindu people so as to revolntioniae Ihe oonoepuon 
of the Indian state and its formation aa we find it to-day, shows how we BaTe 
hardly taken a step ahead and how strenuous and sustained a struggle we have yet 
to undergo before we are able to realise the goal, the creation ofan Indepoident 
Hindustnan as we define it. Once the ideal is fixed, it is this struggle that maiMte 
most. And we must, therefore, chalk out as urgently aa possible the lines <m 
which our struggle can be carried on with the greatest eflhct and if possible 
with the least resistance. 


It must be noted also that although the ideal remains fixed the struggle to 
realise it can scarcely be on a straight line. We have now to confront, now to 
compromise : now to fight on, now to fall back and keep marking time. At times 
we shall have to allv ourselves on a given point with one of our opponents and 
then to oppose the former ally. This very inconsistency in detail nimied to b n 
long-drawn and life and death struggle to reach a goal is consistent enough if but 
it leads us on the whole irresistably onward and onward to the great ideal we aim 
to realise. The policy I am going to outline should also be viewed from this 
tactical perspective. It is only related to our present ciroumstanoes and should not 
be taken as final. As our movement goes on gatberbg strength we may soon 
arrive at a point when it may march on with the irresistible Btndea of a giant and 
may grow powerful enough to demand and dictate things with a reckless heroism, 
which the penny beginnings today can hardly conceive or dare to express. 

I should also make it clear that in outuning; this practical pmiey I am only 
expressbg my personal views. They cannot bind the Hindu Maha Bdlha unless 
they are sanctioned by its corporate resolutions. 


(a) Our first and foremost aim in our political activitieB must always ba to 

r 'd the integnty of Hbdusthan in tact. Hindusthan to us does not only mmn 
so-called British India but comprises even those parts which are under the 
French and the Portuguese possession. Gomantak and Pondiohery are as btsgral 
l^s of our Mother Land as Maharuhtra or Bengal. From the Indus to tha 
Himalayas, from the Himslayss to Tibet, from Tibet to Burma and from Burma 
to the Southern and Western seas run the lines of the boundaries of oar Land, 
The whole territory bcludbg Kashmere and Nepal, Oomantak, Poodlohary and 
other French poesessions constitntes our national and territorial nnlt and must be 
consolidated in a free and centralised state. It must ever remdn undivided and 
indivisible. Any attempt to divide this Toritorial and National unity of Hbdus- 
than BO as, for example, to break it up into Hindu and Moslem zones, must be 
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other huid anything that weakens or humiliates Hindudom in any other part 
of Hindusthan must weaken the streng^ of Nepal in the long run. 
danger of the Moslem upheaval on the North Western Frontier, tor example, 
cannot but be a standing menace to the independence of the Hindu Kingdom in 
Nepal too. If Hindu history has not endowed us even with this much foresight 
then it must be said that all the lessons which the invasions of Gaznis and Ghoris 
were meant by destiny to teach us are lost on us. 

Neverthmess, it will be foolish on our part to do anything to drag Nepal into 
the muddled and slogan ridden politics which disfigures the British Indian Territory. 
The politics of a subject race can be no guide to the exigencies of an Independent 
Kingdom situated as Nepal. I, therefore, feel no hesitation whatsoever in justifying 
the present policy of the Nepal Government to maintain friendly relations with the 
British Government and to continue an informal political alliance with the British 
with a view to guard against any other non -Hindu aggression on Iniha. Gonse- 
quently, it is also a ve^ wise policy on the part of Nepal to supply as many 
Nepalee recruits to the Indian forces as it is possible to do in conformity with its 
own security and strength. The political complications in Europe and the Far 
East are almost sure to persuade the British Government too to depend more and 
more on Nepal’s friendship and military help to secure Indian defence. 


In this connection it must be emphasised that the British Government should 
also restore some of those territories on the borders of Nepal which the British 
had wrested from her in the past, back to the Maharaja. Buch a step will cement 
the friendship between the two Nations as nothing else can do. 

Nepal has doubtless a great future before her if but she takes time by the 
forelock and has the Prophetic vision which a rising Nation must necessarily 
possess. She must bring up her military strength to an up-to-date European 
efficiency and must be able to defend herself not only on land but against 
any aerial i^gression too by equipping herself with a powerful aerial force. Her 
strength being the strength of an ally the British Government too is not likely 
under the present circumstances to hamper her in this attempt with any 
feeling of uneasiness but would lathor wish her to hasten on this project 
^e influence which Nepal is likely to exercise on Indian politics in near future 
is better pointed out in the words Mr. Perseval Langdon. 

Bays Mr. Landgon, ^^It invests Nepal with an importance which it would be 
foolidi to overlook. Englishmen through the high position which Nepal holds 
in the General Southern Asiatic balance and the great and growing importance 
that she will possess in the future in the solution of the problems which beset 
the present state of India, Nepal stands to-day on the threshold of a new light 
Her future calls her in one direotimi and one only. In all the varied theatres of 
Indian politioB there is nothing which surpasses in interest the ultimate destiny 
of Nepal. Inevitably she will become of greater and greater importance if we penist 
in our present policy of lessening British influence in India. It is not impossible 
that Nepal may even be called upon to control the destiny of India itsell.” 


<e) The National Oonstitution of Hindusthan 
The Hindu Banghatanist Party aims to base 


Ifte Hindu Banghatanist Party aims to base the future Constitution of 
Hindusthan on the broad principle that all citizens should have equal rights and 
obtlgatious irrespective of caste or creed, race or rdigioh,— provided they avow and 
owe an exclusive and devoted allegiance to the Hindusthan! State. The fundamen- 
tal rifl^ts of liberty of speech, \i\mty of conscience, of worship, of sssodation^eto, 
wBl be enk^ed by all citizens alike. Whatever restriction will be imposed on 
them in the intermt of the public peace and order or National emergency will 
not be based on any leligionB or xscisl oonsiderations mone but on oommon Natioh- 
al grounds. 

No attttode can be more National even in the terriorial sense than this sad it 
is this attitude in general which is expressed in snbstsnoes by tiie curt temnla 
**oae men one vote^. This will make it clear that the oonoeption of a Hindu 
Nation is in no way . ineonsistent w|tii the development of a common Indian 
Nati^ a united SndastliaDi State in iriii^ idl sects and seotii^ saeM and 


Nati^ a united Shdastbani State in iriii^ idl sects end seotii^ saeM and 
xeligioiii, eaates and oieeda, Hindoo Kotiems, Oliristians, Anglo-Indiani ete.\0Dnld 
iMUdmoidoi^ wieM^ a^ltt^ state on tanns cfpsriaol 

This attitude which na Hindn EkUia tahea up with eegasd 

National Hindnsthanj Oonstitation is in fact more tisfiniUy and WMiplW 
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Maha Babha and the conception of the Hindn Nation which is tabooed hs the 
Congress and the League as most dangerously anti-National and unoompromiungly 
Communal 1 The fact is that the National Congress itself is not only communal 
in its legitimate sense but perversely communal ; in as much as it reoognieea a 
majority and a minority, the Hindus and the Moslems, and on the top of it all 
forces the majority to fori^o its just share in the franchise in the public servicesi 
in cultural rights and oners them to a minority based on religion to buy its 
patriotism and attachment to the common National State. On the other hand by 
asking for the Moslems as a religions entity wanton advantage over and above 
what they are entitled on a National basis at the cost of the Hindus at the point 
of a dagger, a threat to secede and join hand with an alien power, the Moslem 
J<eague takes up a position which is anti-National to the point of treachery. In 
demanding thr(>e votes for one Moslem the Moslem League is outrageously com- 
munal ; while in calling upon the Hindus to yield to this demand and accede to 
the proposal of one vote for three Hindus, the Congress is cowardly communal 1 
And vet it is precisely these two bodies, the Pseudo-National Congresa and the con- 
fesseuly anti-National League which have the temerity to accuse the Hindu 6an- 
ghatamst party as Communalistic and anti-National simply because they ore not 
ready to betray their birth right for a mess of pottage— to play the second fiddle 
to the Moslems or care for a worthless certificate from the Congressites of being 
‘‘Nationalists 1” 


(f) The rights of non-Hindu minorities 

When once the Hindu Mahasabha not only accepts but maintains the prin- 
ciples of “one man one vote** and the Public Bervices to go by merit alone added 
to the fundamental rights and obligations to be shared by all citlsens alike Irres- 
pective of any distinction of race of religion any further mention of minority 

rights is on principle not only unnecessary but selt-contradiotory, because It again 
introduces a oonsciousness of majority and minori^ on Communal basia. But aa 
practical politics requires it and aa the Hindu Bisnghataniats want to relieve oar 
non-Hindu countrymen of even a ghost of suspicion, we are preiMred to emphasise 
that the legitimate rights of minorities with regard to their religion, culture, and 
language will be expreasly guaranteed on one condition only that the equal rights 
of the majority also must not in any case be encroached upon or abrogate Every 
minority may have separate sohoois to train up their children in their own tongue, 
their own religious institutions or cultural and can receive Government help also 
for these.— but always in proportion to the taxes they pay into the common ex- 
chequer. The same principle must of course hold good in case of the majority too. 

Over and above this, in case the constitution is not based on joint electorates 
and on the unalloyed National principle of “one man vote” but is based on the 
communal basis, then those minoritite who wish to have separate electorate or 
reserve seats will be allowed to have them,— but always in proportion to their 
iwpulation and provided tiiat it does not deprive the majori^ also of an equal 
right in proportion to its population too. 


I believe that our Ghristiau, Farsee, the Jewish and other minorities,— exeqH 
the Moslems, will be perfectly satisfied with the oonstitution based ou 
these principles as broadly outlined above. Because the Ohiistians, the 
Jewi and most eminently the Parsees are too allied to us in culture and 
too patriotic, while the Anglo-Indians too sensible^ to fail to see that no 
oonstitution if it has to keep tiie iutergrity, sovereignty and strength of the Nation- 
al State safely can go any furthw and that it is all that is really requised to 
Mfegnard any genuine spet^ intenste of the minorities as distingulMied from 
those of the majority. Only that minority will insist to have still more and yet 
more to the last pound of flesh which In feet eherishes secret designs to dtotei^ 
Uie State, to oieato n etate within a etate or alteg^er to subvert the Notiopal 
Btate and hold all otim under Ita tabjeotiao. Fortunately, no aaotion of our 
eountrymen fadonging to the noe-Modam minoiittea mentioned above, harboRire 
thia treaaoDaUle daaign. It ia only vitii fegsrd to tha Bftoslam, Minority that titia 
fsmtot be aaaarted^th oonlldeiioe ; and tboraCore, 1 ohaU dad aeparildy nitbli 
later on. 

In 
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Hbkdns alone. It is too clear a mint to require any farther elucidation here. It is 
the anti’National attitude of the Moslem minority alone which is giving a handle 
to the British Government to obstruct further political and constitutional progress 
In Hindusthan. But in order to camouflat^e their own special responsiblity for 
this guilt the Moslems always try to dr^ in other minorities also in support of 
their attitude and want the world to believe that all non-Hindu minorities are as 
determinedly uncompromising in the anti-National demands advanced by the Moslem 
L^ue. The League always wants to pose as the champion of all non-Hindu 
minorities. But the fact is that the relations of Christians. Jews and above all 
our Parses brethren have been for centuries most cordial with us Hindus and these 
non-Moslem minorities have never advanced any anti-National or unreasonable 
claims or had never indulged in political hooliganism or fanatical riots as a silly 
means to impress their political importance. My earnest suggestion therefore to 
our Christians, Jews, Parsees and such other non*Moslem minorities wfuld be that 
th^ should openly and definitely disown the League designs, protest against 
bmng braketed with the Moslems under the misleading and mischievous common 
term '^minorities", call upon the Moslem League not to speak in general on their 
behalf and above all should definitely declare through their respective political 
organizations that they are perfectly willing and contented to form a common 
National front with the Hindus under the conditions referred to above. If, but 
the Christians, the Jews, the Parsees and all non-Moslem minorities and the Hindus 
mesent a common understanding and a common front at any would be Bound Table 
Conference or Constituent Assembly the Moslems will find themselves singularly 
isolated and will be forced to cease to speak in the name of "the minority problem" 
and will have to shoulder by themselves the responsibility of their anti-National and 
fanatical clidms. These supercilious pretentions of Moslems of being a chosen 
minority, Hhe blufi* claiming political importance mid historical traditions investing 
with an incomparable superiority amongst the Indian people in general, constitutes a 
ohallenge and an insult to our Christians, Jewish, Parsees and other countrymen too. 

(g) The Hindu Mahasabha and the Congress :—I have no space here nor 
the inclination to frame a charge-sheet against the Congress, enumerating the 
grievous errors it has been committing under the dictatorship of Gandhiji and the 
feadeiB of his persuasion ever since toe Khilafat ^itation ; setting at naught even 
the protests of such eminent Hindu Patriots as Lokamanya Tilak, Lala Lajpat 
Kai, Swami Bhraddhanand and others, whidi errors have weakened and humiliated 
Hindudom at every step. I have no inclination to do so or condemn them even in 
such harsh terms as the graviW of the errors in fact demand. Because 1 know 
♦iiftf Bome of them have rendered eminent services to our Motherland and many 
<A them meant well. Al^ough the Congress as a body has been ungrateful to a 
Mree in failing to appreciate the patriotic sacrifice and service the Hindu 
Mahaaabholta have rend^d equally with and In cases even far more intenady than 
the Ckmgimites in the fight for toe Freedom of Hindusthan, yet let every Hindu 
Bangathanist be Just and generous in brotherly appreciation of the uatriotio motives 
of tnoee of the Oongressites who had been highly selfless and saorincing. It is not 
their motive but their judgment and in a ooui^e of cases a monomaniac incompe- 
tence which were responsible for the erroneous policy they persisted b, whioh has 
done iacaloulable barm to the Hindu cause and which if not checkmated is likely 
to jeopardise not only the legitimate Interests of Hindudom far more dangeroosly 
... .. of lie "Indian Katbm" too as the 

I BO well. 


10 MOfianuBe out uuiy wq luw 

m the past but even the vital ii 
Congxsas itseu nudastands it and lovm i 


It is not, therefore, to rake up fruiUeady the sad memorki of the wmt 
ffrievoua error which the Oongreedtes oommittra in thdr identifioatioo with the 
ffaiiAt agltetion bat to warn against the imminent dangers of a dmilar type 
that 1 most refer to a lew facts regaraing the attitude of the Gandhist poUtidaiis 
In that ill-faM movement. In spite of the warnings of the Great TUak Gandhiji 
the Congress to the purdy oomsaunal, religious and eitra territorial 
Khilahit agitation to plaoate the Moslems aiid himsdf went to the len|ft of 
indstinc cm the point that the question of Bwaraj itself dionld be snbordMitsd 
to the KMIaWMiIiue :--nay, he said It was toe idiaioas duly rf ^ Hjblta to 
kdp the ShaUphal And yet the same Congzess teaden flodbade top Cfingism 
^ to tooofithe Nisun Ovfl Bedstaooe ^movement 4M a 
denonnead it as eomnniisl beoauaa it denandad tha id 
id Hindus I Not only that hut tmar to their words timsf ^ 
fid nStSbordiiiato Bwttil to ton 1^^ 
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but were ^ndu in glove with the Moslem leaden who instigated Amir AmanuUaldiaii 
■ i as he actually did. • - 


to invade India as he actually did. We have the word of BwanU 

for it. The Bwamiji publicly wrote to that effect in protest in his "Liberate, 
and produced some documentary evidence and a draft telegram in Gandblii'k 
handwriting to the Amir which Maulana Mahomad All had ^own to Swam^ 
In his own "Young India*' Gandhiji admitted that the Afghans if successful wwe 
sure to establish their Kingdom in India ; (see Young India 1*6>21)— and yet 
these CkmgresBite Hindu leaders did not dissociate themselves from the Moslem 
IcadwB in their open and secret activities to egg on the Afghan Invasion, bat 
on the contrary promised support to this treacherous move. Gandhiji writes in 
bis ‘Young India*' (4-5-21), “I would in a sense certainly assist the Amir of 
Afghanisthan if he waged war Mainst the British Government— by openly telling 
my countrymen that it would be a crime to help the Government etc.’’ If you 
like to see the length these gentlemen had gone in this affair you may read a 
useful tract recently published by Mr. Karandikar of Poona which is full of 
original extracts from the speeches and writings of the then Congress Leaden 
and Gandhi’s Young India. What u most surprising to tote is the fact that 
these Hindu Leaders outbid even the Ali Brothers, the ‘National’ Maulana Asad 
and other Moslem leaders in maintaining that if ^tho Amir succeeded in capturing 
Delhi, we would have won Bwara] I— for. they definitely stated that the rule of the 
Afghans was in itself a Bwaraj.— "we Hindu Moslems are one,-f>an indivisible 
Nation.” 1 vividly remember conversations I had with these Hindu leaders Of 
Gandhist nereuasion when they used to meet mo then in prison. Bow expectantly 
they waited for the invading armies of the Amir to capture Lahore 1 Wellt afttt 


Pan-Islamic fanaticism roused by that movement amongst the Indiiui 

all over India, aided and abetted by the Hindus themselves who paid deikly lor 
this their folly there and then in Malabar, Kohat, Punjab, Bengal— and will uve 
yet to pay unless they learn to react. 

While the Khilslat was on his brain, in a reply he gave to the oorrespondent 
of the ‘Daily Express’, London, Gandhiji disclo^ his plan of converting tbe 
Afghans from fanatical turbulance into a peaceful citizenahip thus, "I would 
introduce the spinning wheel amongst the Afghan tribes also and then that will 
prevent them from attacking Indian territory. 1 feel the tribesmen an in their 
own way God-fearing people.” 

Yes, "in their own way”: That is the trouble. For, we can clearly diioeni 
their own way of God-fearingness in the ghastly light of Hindu inhabitations 
set on fire throughout the frontier line from Bindh to Kashmir, only Hindus 
looted, only Hindus killed, only Hindu women and men kidnapped 1 Is not the 
Fakir of Ipl also a God-fearing man in his own way f And the spinning whed 
to persuade them from attacking India 1 How many centuries after, Sir f And 
what are we Hindus to do in the meanwhile 7 To garrison the frontiers with 
hosts of Hindu damsels with the charm of the spinuing wheel in their hands— oa 
Gandhiji has suggested quite seriously at one of the sittings of the Bound Table 
Conference 7 

Well, gentlemen, I am not referring to these few details in any Ikht mood. 
T want you to realise the mentality and the ideology of these Hindu leaders who 
still happen to be at the helm of the OongreBs, Neither Gandhiji or Pandit Ndim* 
nay, not even Bubhas Baba or Mr. Roy who, although they do not oontfibnte 
in any way to some of the above vagaries of the Gandhist school are atill votarieo— I 
call U victims— of the school of thought which says in so many words. "Give to 
the MoalemB so much that they could not with to ask for anything mj^” They 
may slneetely believe that to be the crux of Nationalism and wisdom. Bat do iqa, 
who do not widi to see Hindudom humiliated and browbeaten into servuny. 
briieve It to be ao 7 If not are yon going to antborise these very gentlemeB m 
deotljBg and returning them an rspwientotiveB who oan speak in the name of Otm 
oneej^to^t wg^^uid Ik^^^eieooe, to come, to ttWr Into im^ 


loe to to 

on ^bihaM ^ As Hindus. <or entngt ^ ientiny Jt 

Weetem Tfontkn into the hands of the Khao biot^ wlio ttn ^ 
nd Gnndbili’BoertIfled UeutenontotiMn-wa^^ 
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After the Hhilafat came the Blank cheqnea ; then the Oommunal Award 
or Decision,— 'lapses of memory’, make the Oongress leaders call it sometimes this 
way some times that, but which always remains definitely unreieoted and in 
fact accepted and worked out by them. Then rushed in tne flood of circulars 
issued by Congress Ministers in all provinces : Mr. Pant, for example, assuring 
the Moslems amongst other things. 1 quote his words, "At Barabanki the Congress 
Government stoppra Hindus from doing AraU in their own temples and blowing 
conch-^ells during the whole period of Moharum and at several places during 
the HoU, the Hindus were prevents from sprinkling colour- water even on Hindus 
amongst themselves. At Jaunpur the District Magistrate was attacked by Moslems 
but Uie accused were released on the recommendation of the Secretary of the 
Moslem League. The Congress Government has given representation to the Moslems 
out of all proportion to their numerical strei^th which came up to only 14 p.c. 
But out of four Collectors ^pointed by the Congress Government three were 
Moslems and out of 13 Deputy Collectors eight were Moslems”. on and so 
on. Every Hindu should read this whole circular issued by the U. P. Congress 
Government. It is a masterpiece of self-condemnation, it was secretly circulated 
only amongst the Moslems but the Hindu Sabhaits, those cursed, ''communalist” 
traitors got hold of some copies of this our ‘National’ confession and broad- 
casted its reprints. Space forbids me from quoting from other circulars issued 
by Provincial Congress Governments in C. P., Madras, etc. all fashioned after 
the same pattern pleading in substance before the Tribunal of the Muslim League : 
"Sir, we have deprived the Hindus everywhere of what is due to them and given 
Moslems overwhelminglv more than was due”, oppressed the Hindus as best as 
we could wherever the Moslems were pleased to demand it : Bo let the League 
be pleased therefore. Sir, to certify that the Congress Ministries wore truly 
impartial and perfectly National 11 I”. 


And the Moslem League has certified at last by observing the Day of 
Deliverance from the Congress Tyranny under which the Moslems groaned for the 
past two long long enduring years. In a way it was a tyranny . for in all those provinces 
were the Moslems only 7 to 12 p.c. in numerical strength but the Congress gave 
them posts in the stingy proportion of 40 p.c. only in the Educational, Police and 
other A^inistrative departments where they ought to have got cent per cent, in 
consideration of their historical importance, for dieir being the direct communal 
descendants of the Moghal Emperors 1 Has not even Lord Zetland referred to war- 
like qualities of the Moslems only this month, and reminded the Congressite 
Hindus that the Moslem Emperors ruled over India for a time, implying thereby 
that the Moslems were therefore some superior beings to the Hindus I It was 
fortunate that His Lordship was never sent in his early youth to any primary 
Mtfatha school. Otherwise he would have been deprived ox the advantage of that 
argument by a little more knowledge of the fate of that Moslem Empire, how the 
avenging hosts of Hindus had beaten to a chip the forces of these "Warlike 
Moslem^ in a hundred battle flelda smuhed to pieces this self-same Moghul Em- 
]4xe, rearing up an Indemndent Hindu Empire on the ashes of Moslem Pride and 
Power and neld the Moghul Emperors as prisoners and pensioners in their hands. 


But it is no use now on the part of our Congress friends to fulminate against 
this latest move of the Moslem League. The Deliverance Day of tonlay is but the 
inevitable It^ioal conseauenoe of the Hhilafat Day so gaily observed by the Congress 
yestei^y. It is you who have initiated the Moslems into the belief that the more 
they demand the mote you yield, the more they frown the more you placate, the 
mote ^ey pocket the more you offer, the more thanklem they grow the mote 
afflicted you are with craving for their thanks. Did you not ofax them blank 
cheques ? Wl:^ then get startled, now that they begin to fill them up with whatever 
ransom they <ure pleased to demand I Dr. MunH Bhai Paramanand and other 
leaders of the Hindu Maha Sabha protested uainst the Khilafat Policy, against 
your blank Cheques, against your meaninglem ^neither accept nor niject” vagaries, 
—but you then denounced them all as i^ked Oommunalists, loom down even 
upon Shivaji and Pratap as misguided FatHots, because they conquered blithe 
Bwoid and you gave youreelf out as new Messiahs who have come to conquer by 
love atones qa vtorkl guides in direct oommnnicatioDB with the inner votoa And 
now how pitUil^ it Is to find yon so sorely afflicted for want of gukliiaea lor 
yoursMves to find out a way to appease and win over by love alone a angle iadivi: 
duS. the FreMdent of the Mgaei you should atand iaq^Oitog «t the dM dC 
aUtoe Byltieb Gfovemoti and m VloerQyi to lend you u hMliilg mL 
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Then again, whenever it happened that eome Britieh Antbo* *!tlei or leaden 
referred to the policy of the Hindu filaha Babha on a point here or then with a 
tinge of appreoiation, our Oongreas Nationaliits uied to exclaim in righteoua 
indignation, ^There I what more proof is required to repose the anti-National ciUlt of 


scramble amonnt these fiationallst Uongreas loaders to secure and flourish in the 
face of the world certificates of appreciation from the British Oovemora and the 
Viceroys to prove that the C3ongreBS Hinistries were after all not so bad and had 
served under the British Government to its satisfaction. Moreover, it is also very 
tunny to observe that those very Oongresa leaders, who blamed the Hindu 
Snnghatanists whenever they claimed a legitimate protection from the British 
Government against the Moslem outrages on the Frontier or in Malabar or in 
Bengal, should now be vying with each other in calling upon Governors and the 
Viceroy to arbitrate as the best judges and save the Congress prestige by declaring 
It not guilty in the very serious case framed i^lnat them by the Moslem Lea^e. 
Is it not now anti-Nauonal to appeal to the British— *‘the thitd party’’— "the out-* 
Biders" to step in to settle onr internal differences which we may have with our 
Moslem countrymen ? 

It is also instructive and therefore necessary to point out here that this theory 
of "the third party" also constituted a Oongress superatition which was responsible 
for BO many of its errors. Tliey always used to taney that the Moslems left to 
themselves would never indulge in any anti-National. ulterior, anti-Uindu designs. 
The Moslems,— including Messrs. Jlunahs, Huqs and Hayat Khans,— were very 
simple-minded folks incapable of any political subterfuges and as devotees cA lala^o 

K and goodwill had no aggressive political aims of their own againet the 
us. Nay, even the Frontier tribes, the "brave brother Moplas". the Moatom 
populations in Bengal or Bindh who indulge in such horrible outrages against 
Hindus have not taste foe it all nursed within themselvee-<but were almoat 
compelled to rise and revolt against the Hindus by “the Third Party" the Brltishera. 
When the British did not step in, wo Hindus ana Moslems lived together in perfeot 
amity and brotherly concord and Hindu Moslem riots was a thing simply 
unheard of". 

, Thousands of Oongressite Hindus are observed to have been duped into thia 
silliest of political superstitions. As if Mahamsd Kasim, Garjuiis, Ghoris, 
Allauddins, Auraagjebs were all instigated by the British, by this Tliira Party, 
to invade and lay waste Hindu India with a mad fanatical fury. As if the history 
of the last ten centuries of perpetual war between the Hindus and Moslems was an 
interpolation and a myth. As if the Alls or Mr. Jinnah or Bir Bikandar were 
mere school children to be spoiled with the ofiei of sugar pills by the British 
vagabonds in the class and persuaded to throw stones at the bouse of their 
neighbours., lliey say, "before the British came, Hindu Moslem riots, were a thing 
unheard of’’. Yes, but because instrad of riots Hindu Moslem war was the order 
of the day. 

But BUppoaiug for a while what the Gandhists maintain that it is this third , 
MTty, the British; who are solely reeponsible for hypnotising Moslems into anti- 
Hindu and anti-National tendencies, now Is it QandhiiT and his Gongtessite 
Lieutenants are iavdeing the very "third pwty" — the British Governors and the 
Viceroys to act as arbitrators, to jndge whether the Oongraes was really guilty of 
ue aeoneationB levelled by the Bloslem Lsagne against it T Is the leading abrttor 
best person to arbitrate 7 To request bim whom yon accuse ss the leading 
instigsto to inveatigate Into tfie crime 1 If the Congreoe anperstition was tree then 
the British are ante to adjudge the Aw^ in a way to intensify tte ill-wUl om 
distrust between the Oongmssita end the League so as to^uodenniiie ^forUier 
anv ohaooea of Hindu flu^m underatabding and oonccxrd. So thM mtlur 
third party theory wis wrong and aapemtitloiis or you have obvlonaly tmniriea. in 
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mrfe the same purpose. Nay. spontaneous combustion is also its peculiar charao> 
t^stio. Becondly, the Moslems are practical politicians to a fault. Bo they, in 
general, yield to and ally instinctively with the strong, even it be their worse 
opponent,— and continue to bully the weaker. Has not England reduced them to a 
eubjeot race in India and elsewhere ? But to-day England is strong of the two. 
Bo they wUl fawn on England and continue to aggrandise against the Hiudus. If 
to-morrow the Hindus grow strongest they will be yielding to Hindus too and 
bdiave as brothers as they did in Maharashtra and Panjab in the days of the 
Peshwar or Banjit Bingh. That is why Hindu-Moslem riots wore a thing unheaid 
of in days gone by ‘*to quote the Gongressite Blogan.” 

' In all sincerity 1 request my Gongressite brothers that intead of fulminating 
infdnst the move of the League or what is more likely especially in the case of 
we Gandhist group instead of being yet more browbeaten, the best way would be 
to talra it as an effootive eye-opener and arrest their steps once for all onjr.the danger- 
ous path they were treading. They should sinutly refuse to have any furtupi 
dealing with the Moslems as Moslems. Let the Indian National Oongress rectify 
that fundamental mistake and be once more the real Indian National Congress ns 
it claims to be. Let it be absolutely consistent with its own ideal of a territorial 
Nationalism and begin with a clean slate. Let it proclaim once for all that it 
stands by these principles alone : 

Firstly, it recognizes no Moslem as a Moslem or Christian as a Christian or 
Hindu aa a Hindu ; but looks upon them all and deal with them all as Indians 
only ; and therefore, will have nothing to do with any sporinl communal, religious 
or racial interests as apart from the fundamental interests guarantee to all 
citizens alike. 

Secondly, it does not acknowledge any other coustilutional principle with 
regard to electorates than the rule '*ono man one vote’' and public services to go by 
merit alone. Only one alternative it may condescend to subscribe in view of the 
peculiar situation in India to the effect wat if Communal representation is to bo 
resorted to at all then it must strictly be in relation to the 'commercial strength of 
the oonstituents and in the public services too that relation may be observed, but 
only in so far as it is consistent with merit 

Thirdly and above all, so long as such a National and just constitution could 
not be had, let the Congress resist the temptation of participating in any election 
whatsoever under a constitution which is deliberately meant to divide the integrity 
of the Indian people and is not only used on Communal divisions but is most 
unjustlv harmful to the majority communiu and constitutes a standing instigation 
to the Moslem minority to act against the Nation as a whole as the present consti- 
tution alms to do. So long as there are separate electorates for the Moslems and the 
wUdfa in fact ^means the Hindu one, then let the Moslem League and the 

nd 
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resort to any independent arbitration, well, then, the hiKbeet tribanal of that 
can be but the League of Nttiona which has already framed a Pubib Law with 
regard to the rights of minontics all over the world. The ease of Indhm minori- 
ties also should be referred to the League.'* In fact, had the Oongress taken up 
this stand as uncompromisingly as possible and as Dr. Munje had already •umMtea, 
then at the Round Table Conference thin^ could never have drifted in this wDa way. 

(b) The Hindu Maha Babha will nave to frame a detailed programme of its 
Economical policy in near future when it issues Its electoral manifeata All that 
I can do now is to suggest a few broad principles, as space forbids dilation. 
Firstly, it must be remembered that man is not altogether an economical hring. 
ft has been well said by Christ that man does not live by broad alone. As it 
IB spintually true it is also true in the Racial, Cultural, National and several 
others aspects that go to constitute the human nature. Therefore, the attempt to 
interpret all human history and human activities in economical terms alone, if 
altogether one sided and amounts to maintaining that man has no other urge in him 
to live but hunger. ' 

Besides hunger, the problem of bread, man has other appetites as fundamental 
as that sensual, intellectual, sentimental, some natural, some acquired, some pericfn- 
nl, some social, and his being is a complex one ; so also is his history. Man has 
stomach but the stomach is not man. Therefore, the solution that is sometimes 
suggested to the elTeot that that economical c.ommunity of interest provides the 
only and the beet solvent of all religious, racial, national and other antipathies 
that divide mankind in the world is as superficial as simple. The fact that in 
Europe the very races and nations wherein the prophets of this school arose and 
preached and where giant efforts were made to revolutionise all human institutiona 
and recast them into this economical mould alone, religious, racial and national 
differences have been assuming formidable prm^tions and have been persiating to 
aRsert themselves in Germany. Italy, France, Poland, England. Si^ii etc. in spite 
of centurieM of the most intense propaganda to insist on economical oommunity 
of interest, is enough to prove that you cannot altogether eliminate all reUgkms 
or racial or national factors at a stroke, at a thought. Those who advonoe the easy 
argument : Tf but you persuade all to unite on the economical plane and to for- 
get every other supersiiious differences as the racial, cultural, etc.' forget themselves 
mat the very “but” in tbdr argument rebuts the practical utility at any rate, apart 
from its theoretical soundness. Consequently, the Hindu SaghataDists must in no 
case delude themselves with the belief that the economical prommne alone will 
^or suffice to solve all cultural, racial and national dangers that threaten them 
throughout India. 

Secondly, they should remember that economical questions too are inextriesbly 
bound up under the circumstances obtaining in India with religions and radid 
implications. There are thousands of examples which the workers in the Hinda 
Bai^hataidst field know through experience that if a Hindu takes to a particular 
teade which happens to be the monopoly of the Moslems be is perBaoutea, A new 
Hindu Piii|sri or Tangewals is thxeatoied st several places with death. Witaess 
me fact that Moslem dacoits who attack dties and villaKes (m the Froutiers anii^ 
loot them proclaim at durm beats "we will only loot Hindus, no Moslem shop- 
keepeta or money-lenders will we touch." Hundieds of hundreds of esses of tins 
type could be cited. Now, how ore yon to afford immediate relief to these Hindus 
unless by orgoniring them is Hindus f Moslem poUoe ss Moslems, defend them not. 
It is deurly a rdl^us, racial and cultural plague and only the patent economical 
pills can anbrd no cuter. Tb preach to these millioDB of fsoatioe, for fswnm the 
no^ in Sakkur Die trict that their economical intereete are at one njith the Hindus 
ud thus convert them into hnmsn brotherhood 1 Well, let them try ft who Ufce 1^ 
but how many oentnries will it take 7 and what are the Hlndoi to do in the nean- 
wUIe 7 It ie lust to matdh the monomaniac remedy of Gsndl^l— the 
wheel, by which he wante to convert ttie world into Abimsa and make it 
demal ohMurmnment i Yet, let the wise monie bimedf be asked to jpnt { 

ti^Us esneHent ei^lgetftion to bril the eat and let ill otirnts in On i 

take to oOwr praetiOsl eontrif anoes and stepe to eave thepenlves T 
. OoQieqnantii, leavl^ aside th« doetrini^ sblotiSB of sn htipMi-doaMHW 
that if bat #e inelnt on the qoonomieal eonfinnily .nCdnMr. 

fiD iSiM ind nnito bH IndiaM at any «Mts, on the enmt»Mld * — 

voSi nnl^taties will vaSm*m 

«Ninimn|mditi ihfTTfii ■■ nnatteH nstriet onr ^tetoadii 

pnSaBSwjnSoM the Sindn HnttMi 
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!IWking into oouBideration the speoia! circumatancea obtaining in India and the 
itage of aocial progreaa, the only aohool of economica which will anit our require- 
nenta in immediate future ia the aohool of Nationaliatio Economy. To expreaa all 
the leading pator and of our economical policy in a auitable formula, I ahould like 
to Btyle it, as the policy of “National coordination of claaa intereBta”. TUb is the 
economical flank ox the Hindu Banghataniat platform : 

(a) We Bhall firat of all welcome the machine. This ie a Machine age. The 
handicrafts will of courao have their due place and encouragement. But National 
production will be on the bi^eat poBaible machine acale : 

(b) the peasantry and we working class form literally the chief source of 
National wealth, hemh and strength as well ; for a stalwart army also has 
for its recruit depot to depend chl^ on these very classes which supply the Nation 
with the firat^ two Tequisitea. Therefore every eflbrt will be made to revigourate 
them and the villagea which are their crfulle. Peasants and labourei^ must bo 
enabled to have their share in the distribution of wealth to such an extent as to 
enable them not only with a bare margin of existence but the average scale of a 
comfortable life. Nevertheless it must be remembered that they too being a part 
and parcel of the Nation as a whole must share obligations and responsibiliticH 
and therefore can only receive their share in such a way as ia consiatent with 
the general development and security of the National Industry, manufacture and 
wealth in general ; 

(c) as the National capital ia under the present circumstances mainly in- 
dividual and indisjMnsable for the development of National Industry and Manu- 
facture it also will receive due enoouragement and recompense : 

(d) but the interests of both the capital and labour will be sub-ordinated 
to the requirement of the Nation as a whole ; 

(e) if an industry is flourishing, the profits will be shared in a large portion 

^ the labourers. But on the contrary if it is a loosing concern, not only the 

Capitalist but to a certain extent even the Labourer will have to be satiafied with 
dlminiahing returns so that the National Industry aa such may not altogether 
be undermined by the overbearing attitude of the aelfish class interests of either 
the capitaliste or labourites. In short the claims of the capital and labour will 
be so co-ordinated from lime to time as to enable the Nation as a whole to 

develop its National Industry and manufacture and make iisdf self-aafficieot ; 

(I) in caaea eome of we key industries or manufactures and such other items 
may be altogether nationalised if the National Government can afford to do so 
and can corauct them more efiiciently than private enterprise can do ; 

(g) the same principle applies to cultivation of Land. We should so co- 

ordinate the interest ox the Landlord and the peasant that the National agricultural 
production may on the whole be developed and does not suffer owing to any aelfish 
tussle between the class interests of the Landowner or the tenants or the tiller ; 

(h) in some cases the Government may take over the land and introduce 
atate cultivation if it can serve to train up the peasant class as a whole frith 
use of big machines and i^ionlture on a large and sdentifio scale ; 

(i) all strikes or lockouts which are obviously meant or Inevitably tend to 
undeiiiiine and cripple National Indastiy or production in genenl or are oaknlated 
to weaken the economic strength of the Nation m a iiwle must be referred to 
state arbitration and get settled or In serious oases quelled ; 

ti) private propel muat in general be held inviolate: 

(k) and in no ease there ehould be on the part of um State any eipiopriition 
of warn property without reasonable recompense ; 

(ll mrtf «t^ must be taken by the state to protect Natimtal Xndnslries 
■a ffaiwat foreign eompetitioD* 

I teve bniriedly lined out the above items to serve as Ulustrstiona only^ Hie 
National eooitonieel atr«^ must grow and the Nation must be " 
eeU-snlBcieot ; these two form the pivot of the Policy. 

A epeoisl featnie of no less Importanoe of this Hindu 

most of eonne be to ssl^piaid the eeonon^ interests of the 
and whenever th^ wf be thnetened In the eoenemM 

ebonld mehe ft n potei to bm that tim Htodn peoM 


Uhasatm do not 
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The Europeui War The two explicit resolatiom pasted by the Working 
Committee regarding our Policy towards the War in Europe leave nothing mojre 
to be said on that subject, as no new event has happened to demand a «diange. 
I exhort the British Government once more that a dodnite and Immediate 
declaration of granting the Dominion Status as contemplated in the Westminster 


a co-partnership in the commonwealth on equal terms any delay in granting the 
Dominion Status as an immediate sten to enable India to tread on the path of 
evolutionary progress towards her ultimate political destiny woubl prove dangerous 
(ven to the solidarity of the British Commonwealth. The rise and rapid advance 
of Japan in the East, of Russia, Italy and Germany in the West are eventi 
portentous and a contented and self-governing India cannot but be a mighty factor 
in strengthening the British position in lacing any anti-Biitish combination. But 
no amount of political sophist^ can disarm Indian diselontent and make her 
tolerate the humiliation of continuing as a British dependency. Do you expect 
any longer to dupe her into the belief that it is only the want of an understanding 
between the Indian majority and minority, the Hindus and Muslims with regard 
to such details as the percentage in representation etc. that justifies England in 
delaying the grant of Dominion Status forthwith ? The Bntiui statesmen have 
recently statM that their conscience forbids to thrust on understanding on the 
minority, the Moslems, in India, against their will and would not move an inch 
till the Hindus and Moslems have produced a willing compromise and a oommon 
demand for a promreseive constitution, It was really a news to learn that Eng- 
lish Statesmen have grown so god-fearing and J>emocratical almost overnight as 
not to be willing to thrust on any people anything i^ainst their own will 1 
But may it w asked that when you thrust your unmitigated political auftoecaoy 
on India, was there any plebisite taken to ascertaiu Indian opinion f Or did 
you take a plebisite or receive a united request from the minority and the 
majority when only a couple of months ago you scrapped up the provincial 
autonomy at a stroke and invested Governors with powers to conduct 
the Government at ^eir own discretion and in their own judgment ? And if yon 
could thrust undiluted autocracy, a vassalage on India and bold her as a dependency, 
can you not thrust a Dominion Status on her in spite of the will of a Minori^ 
and especially so when the majority has unanimously demanded it ? You can 
thrust cursea— can you not thrust blessingB ? The sooner the British people oesse 
to have a reaort to theae transparent political subterfuges snd to utilise the Moslem 
minority to camouflage their own unwillingness to grant Hindustban her birth 


right, her Sworajya. while she is still tieadmg on an evolutionary path of political 
progreas the bettw for England, the better for India. If the evolutionary nath ia 
i u oloa^ to the Hindus in particular by empowering the Moslema 


wi^ a dmnlte veto on all equitable piogresa a d^look may ensue, but only for a 
whue. Because nature hates vaocum, and if evolutionary progress is denied the 
gathenng forbea of Time Sphit cannot but take the other and more d.ingerons turn. 

Unlesa indeed ■ometohig unexpected and a far more imminent and urgent 
QQty faeea ua jn the meanwhile, I call upon all Hindu Babhas whether local, 
provindal or oential to eonceotrate their efforts on the following three-fold eone- 
truetiye programme in the main. 

have ntimberlesa tasks before us, all useful, all pressing, hi their own 
But it it dwayi better to bi«in with the b^innlng. Inst^ of getting loot 
In details or ityuig to do all at oooe tad ending in leaving everything undone or 
Uldone or bungled, earried awaw by anytaiBg and everyming that cornea in mo 
^7* it is alwaya wioer to ehooie relatively what Is moat fundamental, moat 
eflwtlye and at the lomo time within the nodi of oor present resooreea and ablw 
and w upon a plan to intensify our efforts on those items only in the nutia. 

. We ahould also lomember thot unloio wo gather strength we eanooe and 
uonld not ohroii be aftgr preolpimtiiig emiggle i only tor the sake of T 

isr 5^ 

om bdDt fii iBnl Ond hUdetf onosten of the norm before they ora 

•otto toS 
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Banghatanist who meane to do the really needful at the hour which, though it 
ttay not be quite exciting to begin with, is yet quite aure to enable the forces of 
Hindudom to face a righteous fight in defence of its honour and freedom when 
the hour is struck. Those who can undertake other items of the Sanghatan work 
along with these may of course do so. But our first and foremost attention must 
be concentrated on these three items for the next two years to begin with. 
Whatever we will be able to accomplish in this direction within these two years 
will put us in a position of vantage to solve other questions far more efiectively 
than it can be done if we take them up now. Therefore.— 

Intensify your efforts on conducting a whirlwind campaign at every village 
and town and city to,— 

(1) Remove IJntouchability. 

(2) Compel all Universities, colleges and schools to make military training 
compulsory to students and secure entry into the Naval, Aerial and Military forces 
and institutions for your youths in any and every way. 

(3) Prepare the Hindu-Electorato to the utmost measure possible to vote only 
for those Hindu Banghatanists who openly pledge to safeguard Hindu interests, 
and not to vote for the Congress Candidates, who can never servo Hindu interest 
with full freedom and boldness even if they wish or promise to do so, so long as 
they are bound by the Congress discipline and tied to the Congress ticket. 


The first of these items will enable you to consolidate at least a couple of 
orores of your own brethren who are relidously, culturally, nationally and in cvciy 
other way as much a part and parcel oi liiiidudom as any of us can claim to lie. 
Every local Hindu Babha must sec to it in its own locality that these our so 
called untouchable brethren are immediately elevated to the level eff the Bo-calle<l 
touohables by securing to them all fundamental rights which every citizen, even 
non-Hindu, are entitled to exercise in public life. We should persuade oui 
touchable brothers, in coses wherever untouchable brothers are oppressed in any way 
on the only ground of untouchability based on birth alone, to nght ^eir cause out 
if be by resorting to law Court. Of course we should on no account molest 
or disrespect the sentiments of our Banatani brothers so far as their personal 
freedom is concerned. But in public schools, conveyances, posts, services and in 
every aspect of public life no Hindu should permitted to deprive other Hindus 
of their public^ rights on ground of caste or untouchability alone. Whatever social 
equality we Hindus allow to Moslems and other non-Hindus must os of a right 
bttong to our Hindu brothers of whatever casto they bo. To act otherwise is in 
riMlity an insult to our common Hiudun^s. It must bo plainly mentioned here 
that even those who are at present bracketed as untouchables are themselves 
guilty of this sin just like those who arc bracketed as touchable Hindus. 
For, every untouchable caste treats some other caste supposed to be in- 
ferior to it as untouchable as ruthlessly as it is treated itself by others. 
The sin is common to all of us snd thei^oro, let us sll join hands together and 
be determined to remove this curse with a supreme effort. In the meanwhile our 
Banatani brothers may rest assured that narring the fundamental rights which 
every oitlnn is enUtled to in public life, the Hindu will always refrain 

from having any recourse to law to t^ost ua rdigioos psform on any seot with- 
in the Hindu fold_ even in the case of untouchability. But those Hindu Sangathsn- 
ists, who are convinced of the inoalpulable harm untondhability has done snd is 
tfiouid also be free to act up according to their own ooBS(^ee in th^ own 
dealings. The lines on which 1 call upon riie Hindn Bsnga'&anlists to oariy on on 
intense oampaigo of rmoving untouchability would be made dear from time to 
time as the wbrl inooeeds. 1 may mention here even at tiie risk of a pmaonal 
referaikoe fhpM who can diould make it a point to the xepon of the 
Batnagiii Hindn S^a under my lead in conducting onoh an intense oampaign 
against nntouehsibility which was sttended with notsUe sucoeBB. It will also male 
it dear t^t the epproeoh of the ^ndu Babha to the question of the removal of 
nntiondiability diffws at tl^ root from the approach of the Oandhipt attenud to 
remove it. iWdore. dtibough we mi^ oo^operate yet we ahoold not iMSfy oor 
movamont wnh the GandhlBt movement. 

In til?^ two yewa* time we Hindu ^Sobb^ nanit do mon!!ttt 
tantonchdiinty than two httodred years could do far the peat. 


Bo far SB the aeoend item b ooneeraed the 
Iwib OommtfclM and stttinKa of the ^ 
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THE PBEBIDENTIAL ADDREB6 


The third item ooDititateB, of coarse, the verv koy-Btono of the fvholo prqmm- 
me. UnlesB and until the Hindu electorate does not return only the Uinda 
ISaui;athani8tB to the Legislaturee and local bodies but allowe the OongrcBS the right 
to represent the Hindu electorates in the eyes of the Government, the llindul must 
continue to remain as political orphans in Hiudusthan, in their own country. The 
Hindus may fight and win political rights as they have done to a great extent In 
the past. But so long os they have not cured theinselvos of this suicidal folly of 
resigning those rights in the hands of the Oongress at the polls, tbw con never ex- 
pect to strengthen the l^itimate position of Hindudom in India. But on the con- 
trary will find themselves as non-entities and the Moslems alone more profited by 
bliose very rkhts which the Hindus have won and consequently, in a position to 
Riippress the Hindus with all the greater impact. 

Kemember also that a new Bound Table Conference or a sort of a Constituent 
Assembly may be called in near future. So long as the Hindus return as thdr 
leprcsentatives the Congressite alone, the Government is bound and justified to 
look upon the Congress protests against it. And they will not> recognize the Con- 
gress as reprosenting the Moslems or the nation as a whole even if the Congress 
clniras that position ; because the Moslems refuse to return any Moslem on the 
Congress ticket as a rule. Even Dr. Kitchlew was defeated at the rooslem polls be- 
cause he stood on the Congress ticket. Under such circumstances, there is a grave 
and a sure danger of a further surrender of Hindu rights to Moslem demands which 
aie already daimiiig etiuality of status even in the Hindu provinces, llbere will be 
no use of protest from the Hindu Baiigathauist Party or of the secret blokeriogs 
or fulminations of t^ose Hindus in the Congross camp itself who personally hirte 
this attitude on the part of the Congress as an organization : for, there will be no 
]>arty with (‘redcutiafs from the Hindu electorate to represent them, who can advo- 
cate at the Conference the legitimate Hindu rights as freely and boldly and uaoom- 
prumisingly as the Moslem League representatives can do thars. 

But if the Hindu electorate does ever eomo to its sonsos, refuses to retarn the 
tagressite candidates and returns only the Hindu Baiigathanists in majority, tlis 
Hindus can have Hindu Bangathanist Government in at least seven provinees as 
the Moslems have in the Punjab, Bengal, etc., and the Hindus can capture enough 
political power so as to be in a position to remove at least 75 ]jer cent of ^ 
grievances under which &ey arc groaning now even in provinces like IT. P. where 
they form the majority and the Congress ruled. The Proviuoial police and the 
public service will be under the command of Hindu Bangathanist Governments and 
will not dare to trample on or neglect Hindu rights. Nay, the Moslems of them- 
sclvra, will neither dare to encroach upon Hindu rights nor put forward sooh 
intolerable anti-Hindu or antinational demands. As we have no grudge against 
we Moslem minority in so far as their l^itimato rights are concerned and as the 
Hindu Bongathanists are ever willing to five in an honourable friendship and amity 
with their Moslem countrymen in jbliudusthan, the Moslem miuorily too will have 
cv^^oteotion in the exercise of its legitimate rights. 

Therefore, all our efforts must be intensdy concentrated during the next two or 
three yem In persuading the Hindu electorate to vote for the Hindj^ Bangathonists 
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in general. But we can proudly claim for oarselvee individually that we did not 
betray our conscience in spite of overwhelming odds. The responsibility of the 
electoral defeat and the humiliation will Im on the Hindu electorate in general 
and not on him who costs his own vote at any rate on the Hindu side. Moreover 
the very threat of a contest in deotions against the Congress on such a righteous 
issue is bound to compel the Congas to be more and more afraid of sacnficing 
Hindu interests on the altar of the xettish of a pseudo-Nationalism. 

To join the national fight when and while the forces are winning, is patriotic 
enough. But when the fight for a righteous cause is almost lost, to persist still in 
rallying round its banner and refuse to betray one’s conscience to the last, in spite 
of a general defeat and humiliation,— is simply heroic 1 and all that an honest 
soldier can individually do 1 If he cannot share the joy of a general victory, 
nothing can deprive him of the supreme satisfaction of having done hie duty well. 
This should be the faith with which the Hindu Bangathanists shcwild continue 
their contest under the present circumstances Let us determine, even if the 
worst comes to the worst, to be the last of the devoted batch of the Hindu Ban- 
gathanists than to be the first of the Hindu traitors. 


Retolutiom— 2nd Day — Calcutta— 29th December, 1939 

The Commheal Awaed 

The main subjects dealt with to-day were the Communal Award, the Hvderabad 
satyi^aha and reforms, the Bukkui riots and the demand for the release of 
political prisoners. 

The resolution on the Communal Award which was moved by Mr. N. C. 
Chatteini, General Becretary, ran 

'*The AU-India Hindu Mahasabha reiterates its emphatic condemnation of the 
Communal Award as the basis of the present Indian Constitution and api)eals to 
all Indians to organize a country-wide agitation for its abolition on the following, 
among other grounds 

It is agmust all principles of Demooracy and cuts at the very root of Indian 
Nationalism : 

It retains and extends the evil of separate communal electorates fatal to 
representation upon a national basis on which alone a system of responsible 
government can possibly be built up *, 

It introduces the unprecedented system of statutory majority and statutory 
minority which is a negation of responsible Democratic Government and only 
accentuates communal bitterness ; 

It prevents the free formation and grouping of parties in the Legislature on 
the basis of social and economic programmes on which Democracy depends ; 

It has split up the body-politic and the electorate into 18 diSbrent sections 
or groiiiw each of which is to elect by itself and separately its own representatives 
so aa to render them incapable of a national outlook and common points of view, 
policies or programmes *, 

It is grossly unfair to Hindus, particularly in the Oentral Legislature and 
in the Provincial Legislatures of Bengal, the Punjab and Assam where they have 
been allotted a smaller number of seats than what their populatkm-atnngth 
entitles them to ; _ 

It gives to Earopeans, psrtioulaiiv In Bengal and Assam, exeesaive weigbtage 
of repNsentatlon at the expense of both Hindus and Musalmans ; 

The Mahaaabha deolaies that there will be no peace in the oountry unless 
and until the Communal Award is annulled. 

Mr. Chattarji said that if Bengal was to live the Communal Award must go. 
No province in India had been so hara hit as Bengal by the Award, whleh was 
a erode devioe to orusli the province, because it was "the eltM of Indian 
nationalism.” For Bengal, it was not a matter of men debate, it was a matter 
of life aud death. The Award was designed delibenitely to eninh and orlpi 
Hiodna. It waa not an Award, b^ a pumtlve^ vindietive meMitte to 
Hi^na, pardotilaily the Hindus of Bengal. 

The^MoliUm Iwe. he^eonlto had been i 
ton Award became it wantod to toatw eummnnal diftM 
ate oat to det^ AwirA^beonusewo want to 
and Uotaiuipi.'' OhaC^, ijto dt r gm sot 
utpungud the BtmiSiSSh the btttR §m the 
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After diecusBiaK the repieienUtion of variouB oommunitiei in proportion 
to their roBpective numerical strength, particularly in Bengal, Mr. Cbatteni eidd 
that they were not quarrelling over nguroB and Beats, but the fact that faced them 
was that the effect of the Communal Award in Bengal had to set up a 

Boctarian grouping in the political life of the province. The group that had seiaed 
power was working on communal Hues and was abuelng its powsr in order to 
cripple and crush the Hindus. 

“Hie Hindus were opposed to the Communal Award on principle, not meraly 
to secure a few more seats, nut because they were opposed to a sectarian policy. 
They stood for a national policy and for joint electorates. Let Hindus not believe 
Moslem League or Congress fanatics when they say that the Hindusabhidts are 
communalists,” he declared. "They are not. Their outlook is nationalistic, and, 
BO far os Bengal is concerned, they will never lower the flag of nationalism. 

"The Communal Award having proved disastrous tor the Hindus of Bengal, 
it is time that they worked unitedly for its annulment It ca,n only be fought 
by a real consolidation of Hindus. We refuse to obey the dictates and fiats 
of Mahatmas, Sardars and Pundits. We want to return genuine Hindu 
representatives to the legislatures, pledged to fight the Communal Award which 
is a menace to both Hindus and Moslems." 

Seconding the resolution, Sir Ookul Chand Narang (Punji^) said that they 
wanted to do away with the Communal Award because their ideal was to form 
a united nation in India. So long as the Award remained, the peoples of India 
could not become united, nor could they hope to win Swaraj. 

The present attitude of Moslems was that unless their demands were conceded 
the political progress of India must be held up. That attitude was an outcome 
of the Communal Award. 

Supporting the resolution. Dr. Radha Kumud Mukerji observed that the 
Award was the outcome of a “divide and rule" policy. The scheme of separatjau 
mvolved in the Award had been foisted even upon communities and parties who 
had not asked for it, namely, Shias, Indian Christians and Indian Women. The 
Award was not a concession to any particular community out of regard for its 
welfare. The resolution was passed unanimously. 

SUKEUE Eiots 


The resolution relating to the Sukkur riots condemned Moslem agitation for 
possession of the Manzilgah, '-which was never used as a mosque, which has been 
^ Po^ession of the Government since British rule was established 100 years ago, 
•®d ^ich was being used for various purj^es. 

'^he M ah a sabha appealed to the Government not to yield to the demand of 
the Moslems, as that woula result in the creation of a permanent source of 
communal trouble as the buildings were in close proximity to Sri Badbella, a place 
of Hindu pilgrimage. 

. It also condemned the Sind Government for “having failed firmly to deal with 
ue Manzilgah agitation and protect Hindu life and property," and urged upon the 
Uovernment to take “vigorous measures in arresting and dealing out punishment to 
all culprit!, irrespective of their position, to rssoue abducted women and children 
to provide for adequate compensation to Hindu sufferers by levying a punitive 
^ Mowlams concerned in the affect^ area." 

^ Babha appealed to His Exorilency the Governor to appoint an impartial 
aomimttee to inquire into the causes of t^ riots. . . . - . 

Dr. B. 8. Mootm, who sponsored the wsdution, said that the only effeetive way 
u: Hudn minorities in Moslem msmrity provinces was to establish 

uum Ministiias in the seven provinces wlmre tlm Hindus were in a majority. The 
he added, lay in tm bands of the Hindus themselves, and at the nest 
ti^ons to the legMaturee the Hindus ^uld letuzn only Hindu Babha leprosm^ 
uvss, not Congress representatlvee. That was also the only way of proteoting Hindu 
toterests in East 


and aMtoiibilnge brnSTabUe the loot wmi worth mm Into, 
■bi^L jg[0 maf^ned that the ringleedere had not bw .On \ 
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Otber Bbsolutionb 

A resolution urdng the immediate leleiae of political prisoners was put from 
the Chair, and carri^ unauimously. Moving the resolution, Mr. Savarkar said that 
it was the duty of every Hindu to work for the release of these youths. 

Another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously demanded 
the restoration of temples and places of worship which had been converted into 
mosques or put to other use. l^e President explained that the resolution was a 
counter-move to Moslem agitation for the restoration of certain places which were at 
one time mosques. 

Still another resolution moved from the Chair and carried unanimously urged 
the redress of ‘‘grievances’’ of the Hindu subiects of Khairpur State, in the Punjab. 
Mr. Savarkar said that it was part of the Mahasahba’s programme to agitate for the 
redress of grievances of Hindu subjects in Moslem States. They had already taken 
up ^e cause of the Hindu subjects of Hyderabad State, and th% intended to 
espouse the cause of the Hindu subjects of Bhopal. 

By another resolution, the Sabha expressed satisfaction at the ‘suocessfui 
termination” of the civil resistance movement in Hyderabad (^Deccan), oharacteiued 
the reforms announced by the Nizam’s Government as "inadequate, unsatisfactory 
and disappointing” and urged upon that Government ‘ to give effect to the proposed 
reforms, inadequate as they are, without further delay.” The Mahasabha then 
adjourned. 


Retolutiont— 3rd. Day — Caleutta~30kh. December, 1939 


N. W. F. pR. Administration 

Criticism of the Bengal Ministry’s attitude to Hindus is contained in a resolu- 
tion passed by the Mahasabha, which concluded to-day. 

Other important resolutions passed by the conference referred to India and the 
war, the formation of a Hindu “militia”, Indiilb future Constitution, and the funda- 
mental rights of Indian citizens. 

The first resolution considered related to the administration of the North- 
West Frontier Province, and read 

“The Hindu Mahasabha records its emphatic condemnation of the weak-kneed 
poliov pursued by the Government of India on the North-West Frontier of India, 
whion nsa led to frequent raids in the border districts, cases of kidnapping* 
loss of life of Government Officers, both Indian and British, and a huge expendi- 
ture from the Indian Exchequer year after year. 

“The All-India Hindu Mahasabha regards the Congress administration in the 
North-West Frontier Provinces as a failure inasmuch as it has failed to take effec- 
tive steps for the prevention of raids and kidnapping.” 

Bui Bahadur Beliram of Dera Xsitail Khan, who moved the resolution, described 
some of the happenings in the Frontier Province during the Congress Administra- 
tion and said that although in a minority, the Hindus of the province did not ask 
for more seats in the legislatnre or oth« special privileges but what they wanted 
was that their lives and property should be protected fcom tribal attacks. He said 
that the tribal peoples singlM out Hindus for their depredations and spared Moslems. 

ZH'maa Daeram Bagai, also of the Frontier Province* seconded the resolution 
which was carried unanunously. 

Thb Bbnqal Ministry 


The eonferenoe then discussed the resolution on the Bengd Ministry which wm 
moved by Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukkerjss. The resolution, which was passed, read : 

'The Hindn Mahasabha records its strong protest against the openly ^m- 
munal and reactionary policy of the presoit Ministry in Bengal as evlnoed by its 
various Isgialative enactments and administrative measur * ' " " 


rights anff liberties of 
and cultnrel life. 


the Hindus of Bengal and cripple 


. calculate to eorb the 
th^ econottie strength 


As imtianees may Im ^ the foUpwiny j^Th e 1^^^ ^ n£oDsl 


is not only anti-S , 

I in the QonititiillQB of tiMT^ospoBBtion 


Ifgnicipal Amendment' Act wUch 

vM its introduotions of separate electorates i 
of Calcutta. 

-Intiodaolloii oi llw oananul Mtio Id tfaepMb Mnlmi . . 

“UndM piafaMMa «• IWMniwriDn, In UNiHnOMMnt io paUb mMImIi 1b 
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defiance of the reoommendatione of the Public Berrioe Oommiseioii or Without 
reference to them ; 

'‘DiBcriminatory treatment against Hindu oflScers in public serTioes. Posting, 
traneferring and promoting of officers on communal oonsiderations ; 

‘‘Moslemization of certain serrices, especially the educational service : 

“Lowering of the standard of efficiency and int^crity of the administration by 
the introduction of the principle of minimum qualification ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of educational grents and distri- 
bution of stipends and scholarships ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of grants from the Public £x- 
rbequer for purposes of relief and in respect of agricultural and industrial loans ; 

“Abuse of political power for the purpose of economic strangulation of the 
Hindus ; 

“Discrimination against Hindus in the matter of licence and contrsois ; 

“Attempting to corrupt the Bengali language and undermine the foundations 
of Hindu culture ; 

“rersistent negligence in the matter of checking widespread destruction and 
desecration of Hindu temples, idols and places of worship ; 

“Unwarranted interference with the peaceful performance of Hindu religious 
holds and ceremonies in private houses and public festivals ; 

“Interference with liberty of speech, freedom of the Press sKd freedom of 
association of Hindus : 

“Subsidizing Monammedan newspapers out of public funds for purposes of 
communal propaganda *, 

“Failure to take effective s^s for the prevention of crime against Hindu 
women and for the protection of Hindu property against Moslem aggression. 

“This Babha calls upon the Hindus of Bengal to unite and organise in defence 
of their rights, liberties and culture under the oanner of the Hindu Mahttabha 
against the flagrant encroachments made thereon under the policy pursued by the 
present Ministry. This Babha further calls upon the Hindus of India to stand by 
the Hindus of Bengal in their fighHor the maintenance of their init rights and 
interests.'* 


Speaking in Bengali, Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherjee said that a short while 
uo. on the motion oi Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the Premier of Bengal, he and Mr. 
B. C. Chatterjee waited on the Premier and told him of certain grievancee from 
wmch the Hindus of Bengal suffer^ on account of the policy of the Ministry. 
That was three weeks ago, nut no reply had been received from Mr. Hnq. 

Proceeding Dr. Mukherjee said that the plight of Bengali Hindus was directly 
Bttnbu table to the Communal Award. In fairnees to Mouems, it had to be ad- 
mit^ that tho Award bad not been devised by them (the Moslems), but by the 
BntLsh Qovemment. If Hindus wanted to live as a community they most at all 
costs have the Award annulled. 


they h^ entertained when Mr. Fadul Huq became Premier had not materialize, 
^n ate his asiumption of office, Mr. Huq, he said, developed a strong communal 
bias, wd deviaed meoauie after measure detrimental to the intereets of Hindus. 
Dr. Multejee maintained that it was owing to the ictivitiei and the public utto- 
Mr. Hnq and some other prominent members of the Moslem League that 
a had come to be entortidned by the Moslem massee that a Mouem raj 
bad been Mtabliate in Bengal. He added that, left to tbemielvee, the Moto 
masra h^ no atroim eommonol hiiis ud were willing to live in peace ^th tlte 
Hindu ndghbouxs. jyialysing the reedulion, be said that there were in it 19 anmlflc 
ins^om^ diecTiininatory action br the Bengal lUnistry. bat the eatalcm 
rould be ampiUled aev^ timea. they were prepared to prove to the Wt 
every item mentioned in the list if they were given an opportnnity to do io. 

.J**'^**®*^®® addhdihatthe difference between the list of lOiavnnM eet^ 
*2?^ by Me. Brnsq^et the Oongteie Ministxiec and tha| given in tw sei^^te 
^lemnted timdBfecenea belw^ trnth and faleehood. While te tete ofjiical 
Ihif dmiwd that dToSer eommraltiea in te pramnea 
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MvUiei^ in conclasion, urged that in all future eleotiona to local or legislative 
bodies they should return men who would be able to uphold Hindu interests on an 
All-India basis, without, at the same time, injuring the interests of other 
communities. 

Becondinfi; the resolution, Mr. L. B. Bhopatkar (Poona) said that the psycholo- 
gical explanation of the “atrooitiea” which had been committed by Moslems on 
Hindus in the different parts of India was that they (the Moslems) were actuated by 
a spirit of aggrandizement, and held the belief that it was their mission to rule and 
the mission of others to submit. The average Hindu, on the other hand, had the 
mentality of defeatism and surrender. It was that mentality that was at the root 
of the plight of the Hindus to-day. If they gave up their spirit of defeatism and 
stood unitedly to protect their rights, he had no doubt that Moslems would be 
more reasonable and would not encroach upon those rights. 

Brimati Sabttri Debt (a Greek convert) and Mr. N, K. Baau spohe in support 
of the resolution. Mr. 8. N. Banerjt, who followed, said that it was a matter of 
regret that there should be still four Hindu members in what he termed the “com- 
munal Bengal Ministry”. He called i^n the Hindus to demand their resignation. 
Bwami Batyanand and Mr. Basi Bhusan Gangooly supported the resolution, 
which was carried with acclamation. 

The Hindu Militia 

The Mahasaiiha resolved to form a volunteer corps of its own, to be known as 
"Hindu Militia,” and called upon Hindus betwen ages of 18 and 45 to enlist as 
members of the "Militia.” 

The preamble stated that such a move was necessary in view of the fact that 
I/>rd Zetland “has indirectly encouri^ed Moslems to regard themselves as having 
more relations with independent Moslem nations beyond ^e frontiers of India, that 
prominent leaders of the Moslem League, such as Mr. A. K. Fazlul Huq, the 
Premier of Bengal, has threatened actual revolt and civil war if the future Indian 
constitution is not drafted to their entire satisfaction, and that Moslems arc 
organizing and training bands of militia of thdlr own, such as the Khaksars who 
gave so much trouble to the Congress Government in the United Provinces.” 

Dr. Moonji said that aftet the declaration of war, Bir Bikander Hyat Khan, 
the Premier of the Punjab, announced that he would give ten lakhs of solaiers from 
the Punjab to fight on the side of England against Cwrmany. The auestion might 
very well be asked what were the Hindus going to contribute ? Manatma Gandhi 
had said that the Congress, which some people described as a Hindu organization, 
could not give soldiers or money but could help England only with its moral 
sympathy. He left it to his hearers’ commonsense to decide wnether an offer of 
moral support would be better appreciated than an offer of men and weapons. 

Dr. Moonie asked his audience to draw a picture in their minds of what 
would happen should England fail to defeat Germany. It was quite likely, he said, 
that Moslem nations across the North-Wratern Frontier might invade India, and 
the Moslems here would support tiiem. They could well imagine what would be 
the fate of Hindus in such an eventuality. The danger was obvious. In the 
circumstances, the only remedy for the Hindus was to form their own militia. 

Dr. Moonje said that every Hindu between the ages of 18 -46 must not only 
have military training but must also know how to wteid the lathi and the sword. 
A Hindu youth might for^q literary education, but be must to to a military school 
and to the Mara lor military training and physical culture. Ha called upon 
every Hindu family to send at leut one son to the Bhonsle MUitary Bchool at 
Nasik for military education. 

Seconding the resolntion, Bhai Parmanand said that the ^iloaqphy of non- 
videnee ooula not be the philosophy of guiding national life. The thei^ of non- 
violenee preaded by Mr. Gandhi, and accepted by the Congresa waa a^nat xm 
oultnre, tradition and hiatory of the Hindus. It waa againet the teaching of tfamr 
ecripturea. Dr. Amulyaratan Qhoae, Mr. Anandanriya Kale, Professor Deshpande and 
Mr. Bindtowari Pmad also supported the resointton, which was earried. 

PviNOB OF India ft Was 

Mr. <7. JVlffaptarshf. Pieaident the Maharaditn Hindu Mahawatfi^^ moved 
a reaMtttion on ^ar mid Defence of India,” whtoh send 

"In view of the etatement made by Hia Ma|eitf^ Gov ern ment tM M heo 
dselaiid war wHh a desire to safsim^ the vital nitodi^ «l IfMte mtoJEtnui- 
ewey aa scMnat llto nde af Bona, and In 4tow at itoa iMt Bmmmm tottiN 
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greater neceuity for the application of these principlea than in India, the 
India Hindu Manasabha declares : 

"That as the task of defendinff India fM>m any military attack is the common 
concern of England and India, ana as India is unfortunately not in a position to- 
day to carry out that responsibility unaided, there is ample room for wbole-bsarted 
co-operation between India and England and that in order to make sn^ eo- 
operation effective, His Majesty’s Government should immediately take steps : 

’To introduce responsible Government at the centre. 

"To redress the grievous wrong done to the Hindus by the Communal Award, 
both at the Centre and in the Provinces— particularly in Bengal and the l^niab 
where the Hindus have been reduced to the position of a fixed Statutory Minoi^ 
to all principles of Democracy, with their representation in the Legislatures reduced 
far below what they are entitle to even on the basis of their population strength. 

"In order to inspire the people of India to feel that the Indian Army is the 
National Army of the people of India and not an Army of Occupation of the 
British, to remove all artificial distinctions between the so-called "listM” and "non- 
listed” classes or "martial” and "non-martial” races, and to accomplish the com- 
plete Indianization of the Indian Army as early as possible. 

“To modify the Indian Arms Act so as to bring it on a par with what 
prevails in England. 

“To expand on an extensive scale the Indian Territorisi Force and the 
University Training Corps, to establish such military organization in provinces 
where they are npt in existence at present, and to increase substantially the 
admission of cadets at the Indian Military Academy. 

*To make adequate arrangements for the training of the people in all brsaohes 
of the Defence Force so as to make it ready for all emergencies”. 

Mr. Saptarahi explained that the resolution did not ask Hindus to non-co- 
operate with the British, neither did it ask them to give unconditional co-operation. 
It was in effect responsive co-operation which was the policy advocated by the late 
Mr. Balgangadhar Tllak. It laid down certain conditions on the fulfilment of whioh 
the Hindu Mahasabha would give its co-operation to the British. Mr. Baptarsbi 
then explained in detail the terms of the resolution. Mr. N. C, Ckatterji supporled 
the resolution, which was carried. 


Dominion Status 

The following resolution on 'TndependenoS and Dominion Status” was put from 
the Chair and earned :> 

“The All-In(tia Hindu Mahasabha reaffirms complete Independence as the goal 
of India’s political aspirationa, and urgw that a Constitution based on Dominion 
Status as denned in the Statute of Westminster be conferred immediately on India. 

'The All-India Hindu Mahasabha emphatically protests against the seoent 
pronouncements of the Viceroy and the Secretary of State to the effect that the 
further constitutional profprese of India mutt depmd upon a solution of its com- 
munal and minority problems, since they flagrantly violate the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a demooratio coostitution, resting ultimately upon the vote of the political 
party commending a majority and not eunjected to the vote of the minoritiee.” 

Lbaoub Demand of Botal Comhimion 


Dr. B, 8. Moonj^ then moved a reeolntion criticising the observance of n 
*ps7^of Deliveranoe” by the Moslem League and the demand lor the appointmetot 
of a Beyal Oommiaaion by Mr. Jinnah. 

The readotion said that Mr. Gandhi’a policy had widened the gnlf between Hiudne 
and Moslems eo much that there appeaxed to be no prectical chanoe of bringinw 
ateut Hindu-Moslem unity in the near intiire : that Moslems had been n^e mti^ 
of both by die Oongrese and the Government and had been given oonceieions, at me 
of constitationd and administrative Hindna, wnen more than what wmw 
their dne on a proportion of population. 

, the Mahaaabha debated that theie^waa no itutifiedfov 


for the 


view of these ftii^ 1 - 

^ ~ ‘ntment of a Bofyal Oommission, but, if a Royal OomrnfaMkm 
•Kwren, men its terms of referenoe should also include an inveatlgatira of vatMi 
>ats of opp r ei ri o n and akocitlei committed by Moelems on Hindna in both f ‘ 
txtelority and Mpslem-miaority ptonneea.” The resolatioo was i 

Hoidu BmoATBAir ft Budobi 


yiSSKm 
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Thit ii to be ncoomplished by the encourgement of phyiical culture among Hindu 
youthe, economic uplift of the Hindoe, social uplift Hindu Backwam classes, 
removal of the spirit of jealousy and separatism between different provinces and 
different sections of the Hindu community and reclamation of people wno for some 
reason or other have gone out of the Hindu fold and their readmittance into the 
Hindu community by the process of Suddhi, 

Fundamental Bights 

The Mshasabha also passed a resolution on Fundamental rights, defining the 
equal rights of '^all citizens of India, whether male or female residing in or outside 
British India” as, among other thing^^'a decent standard of living^ free and com- 
pulsory primary education ; defence of India against foreign imgression ; the right 
to bear arms, to enjoy freedom of conscience ; freely to profess and practice their 
respective religious and social customs and usages, subject to public peaces order 
and morality ; and protection by the State of the respective language, scnpt and 
sculpture. 

Other Bbsolutionb 

By another resolution the Sabha called upon “all Hindus to take the utmost 
care in securing a correct record of their numbers, and to offer all possible co- 
operation in ^at regard to the census authorities.” 

It nrjged the Government to guarantee correct enumeration of the different 
communities by providing for a body of joint enumerators chosen from the different 
communities. 

The Sabha adopted a social programme for the “consolidation of Hindus,” 
whether residing in or out of British India, including a mass contact movement. 

By another resolution, it urged the rMistribution of provincial boundaries on 
the “naurid basis of affinities of race, language, culture, customs, and usages.” 

A donation of Bs. 36,000 a year for ihree years was announced by Beth Jugal 
Eishore Birla for helping the Hindus of Bengal in respect of industTial. commercial 
and agricultural education and also for training workers in connexion with the 
Hindu Sangathan movemmit The amount will be handed over to Dr. Shyama 
Prasad Muuerjee and Mr. S. N. Banerjee, who will nominate a board of manage- 
ment and settle details for giving effect to the endowment. 

Bringing the proceedings to a close, the President, Mr. V, D, Savarkar, 
remarked that the session had been successful b^ond all expectation. For this 
result their thanks were particularly due to Bengal Hindu leaders, such as Sir 
Manmatha Nath Mukhe^. Dr. Shyama Prasad Mukherji, Mr. B. 0. Onatterji, Mr. 
N. O. Ohatterji. and Mr. B. N. Banezii. Henceforward the Hindu Mahasabha 
must be reckonm a power which could not be ignored. It was not in the hoM 
of seeing' a tamasha that people in there had attended the Babha’s meetings. People 
had oome because they fdt deeply the plight of Hindus* He appealed to Hindus 
to vote for Hindu Mahasabha candidate^ in the elections to legislatuzes and 
municipal and local bodies* The prooMdings concluded at 9 p. m* 
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BuiKhatanittB all oyer India, has auooeeded to a great ateni in welding th# Hioda 
Babhaites, Arya Bamajiats, Banatanista, Bikha, Jidna and all oooratuenta of tlM 
Hindu nation ao aa to preaent a oonaohdated front for the firat time In tihe reoent 
hiatorv of our race and rouaed pan-Hindn eonaciouaneaa thronghout the land whioh 
led them all to atri^gle with nnparalleled enthuaiaam under the eommoo Hlnda 
banner in defence of Hindu righta and in vindication of Hindu honour and 
succeeded in baffling and overawing all anti*Hinda forcea— the open hoatillty of 
Mualima on the one hand and the covert antipathy of the Brltiah Oovernment 
aa well aa the treacheroua attitude of Oongreaaitea on the other— to each an extent 
aa recording a moral victory in favonr of our Hindu Banghataniata’ forces. 

"And whereas the heroic aacriflcea on the part of those thouaanda of thottaaada 
of Hindn civil resiaters have at last compelled the Nizam’s Government to announce 
reforms which it refused to do for the past 25 years and which, however halting, 
stin^ and tainted with flamboyant pretensions to everlasting Muslim supremacy 
in the Btate, are nevertheless due to the constitutional breach eS^ted by the Hindu 
forces in the citadel of fanatical autocracy that has dominated the Btate up to date^ 
and persuaded the Nizam to plead lor the spirit of accommodation, peace and amity 
and to promise the working of the reforms so as to lead to further oonstitutiDnu 
expansion, 

"The Working Committee, in consultation with and the consent of several 
leaders of the Nizam’s State, resolves that the civil resistance campaign be suspended 
for the time being with a view to find out how the Nizam's Government wUl 
meet the fundamental grievances of the Hindu subjects in the actnal operalioii 
of the reforms. It assures the Nizam’s Government that if the homes and promises 
held out by the Nizam in the announcement of the reforms are realised in praetloe 
and the officers are strictly compelled (to be impartial ?1 in carrying out the day 
to day administration, the Hindus will try to work the constitution in a spirit of 
responsive co-operatiem. It must be pointed out that the Muslim community abniu M 
realise from what happened tlmt the only way of securing peace and protpeaa for 
them too lies through their amicable, equitable and cordial relauoDS towards 
the Hindus. 

Amnesty 


The second resolution of the Working Committee further emphasized the 
fact that the Nizam should be pleased to grant forthwith a general amnesty to all 
civil resisters, whether Arya Bamajists or Hindu Babhaites and whether they hall 
from the Btate or from outside. Any delay or failure in this cannot but he a 
source of further irritation and affect adversely the attempt of ushering in a period 
of cordiid oo operation and constitutional progress. 

Hudu Party in the Btate 

The third resolution of the Working Committee drew pointed attention of 
all Hindu Banghataniste in the State and outside to the important fact that the 
above suspenMon of the civil resistance can only mean the beginning of an intensive 
and constmolive constitutional movement. The Hindus in the Btate should 
immediately form a Hindu party for rousing, eduoating and consolidating thrir 
forces so ns to be able to protect the Hindu intereata— political, social and teiigims, 
and preiB on for seeuiing further constitutional expansion. 

The fourth reaolaUon of the Working Committee wholebeartadly topported 
the Arya Bamajiata* demands for a clarification of the religious points by 
Nizams Govemment. 

TEiBim TO Maetybb 


TIm fifth leMluthw of the Working Committee pays tribate to the 
of tha martyrs w^ laid down their Hves in the dhamo ywdAo agalnet ^ 


anti-Hindu deaignB and e t p r eaa e a its sMdiim gn^tM 

BanatmilstB who Bad me to the front and braving tortariB, aeeairita and 
men^ fought for the modu oanae. It noorde a leoee of apim^^on of 


« who eaeh in hfo own way, 


Ifoaryanvav Bhopatfcari Chandra Katan Bhavda and eueh other prp ridn e nt l 
SMal aw Bamfia 

-ArasiBJ SLTXt 
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BUtipciT, Mr. Joti Shankar of Gawnpore, Mr. Ganga Bam of Ahmedabad and 
Mr. Ganpat Bai of Delhi to inquire the Hindu grievances in Bhopal and Bampur 
States. 

Belbasb of Politioal Pbibonbbb 

The seventh resolution of the Working Committee demands that the Bengal 
rolitical prisoners now on hunger-stike should be forthwith released and Uie 
Government would be held responsible for serious consequences if there is 
loss of life. 

The eighth resolution expressed sorrow for the death of Lala Har Dayal in 
exile and a sense of abiding gratitude for the services rendered by him in the 
cause of Indian independence. The meeting terminated late at night. 

Working Committee Meeting— Bombay—l 0th. Sept. 1939 

The Hindu Mabasabha & Wae 

India and the war” was the subject of a lengthy resolution passed by the Work- 
ing Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha at Bombay on the 10th. September 1089. 
Bepresentatives from various provinces participated in the meeting which was 
specially convened to consider the situation arising out of the declaration of war. 

The Mahasabha condemns “the spirit of bargaining and of taking advantage of 
the present crisis for the promotion of purely communal interest at the expense of 
national well-being. 

The resdution says that as the task of defending India from any military 
attack is of common concern to the British Government as well as to Indians and 
as the latter are not in a position to carir out that responsibility unaided, Uiere is 
ample room for co-operation between India and England. 

To make such co-operation effective, the Mahasabha urges the introduction of 
responsible government at the Centre, revision of the Communal Award, modification 
of the Arms Act to bring it on a level with that prevailing in England and expan- 
sion of the Indian Territorial Force. The resolution also urges removal of the dis- 
tinction of martial and non-martial classes, complete IndianisAtion of the Army as 
early as possible, and intensification of the training of cadets of the Indian Military 
AcMemy in all branches of warfare so that an effective defence force may be always 
xeluly. 

The Government is also asked to take st^s to encourage Indian firms to start 
the manufacture of aero-engines and motor engines and implements of modern warfare 
so t^t India may be self-auflioient in armaments. 

By another resolution the Mahasabha calls upon the Hindus throughout India 
to organize a Hindu national militia of those between the ages of 18 and 40. 


Working Committeo Meeting— Bombay— 19th. Nor. 1939 

Tbe Babba on Viobboy'b Btatbmsnt 

The Working Committee of the All-India Hindu Mahasabha, which met in 
Bombay on the leui. November 1989 unto the preeideaey of Mr. V. D. ^aearAor, 
a number of reeolatioua touohing the present tmUtioal situation in the 
oountry in the light of the Viceregal prononncemente and the speeches in the 
Hooae of Commons and in the House of Lords emroeruing India. 

On the Viceregal statement the Committee passed a resolution emphaiiahig 
that ^ Hindu Mahasabha refused to kxA upon Dominion Btstus as the ultimate 
init insieted apon it only as an immediate step to be taken towards the final 
ScmI of aMnte poUtioal independ en ce, and that a constitution baked on that 
ftasiis ehould be conceded to India at the end of the war at the latest 

The resolution added, deflidte declaration to that effect can alone evoke a 
responsible willing oo-opemtion on the part of India. The British Government must 
bear in mind thaF India can never extend a willing eo-operation unless she feus 
that the canse of her feedom is likely to be served in a auhstenti ' ~ 


... I to the Advisoiy Board oontemplated In the 

Excellency the Viceroy, the Mahasabha wslcomes it *if it is 
tentative messute with powers more or lose equal to a Eederal 

gmffii entrusted withoni isMcvntkm with — 

SK el a nipQMible GhnneU of MlniHan”. 
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The resolution adds, '*Bat much will depend on its oonpoeitioii* Tie Hindu 
Mshasabha must aeoure such repiesentstion on it as in keeping with the ntopoiion 
to population of the Hindus’*. 

Hihdus and OONOaBBS 

By anothtf resolution the Mshasabha reiterated that the Congress did not and 
could not represent the Hindus and as such no constitution or administrative 
settlement arrived at behind the back of the Hindu between the Govern- 

ment on one hand and the Congress and the Muslim League on the o^etf 
would be binding on the Hindus unless and until it was sanctioned by the Hindu 
MeliAsabha. 

It warned the League and the Congress that '^it will oppose any humiliating 
injustice done to the Hindus by levying a kind of elector^ ’2Mxia’ as the Communu 
Award does at present. The Hindus must have full representation in proportion 
to their population ; they will tolerate nothing less and they demand nothing mc^. 

The resolution addra that the depressed classes alone should be given weight- 
age on reservation and special protection for a definite period of timb. 

Labour and Capital 

An appeal to capital and labour to co-ordinate their efforts in a spirit of 
patriotism and mutually just accommodation was the subject of another resolution. 
The Committee called upon capital and labour in the country to utilise the present 
opportunity afforded by the war by working up the existing industries and startiDg 
new industries and to capture and establish the home market against foreign omn- 
petition. 

The Committee condemned the alleged repression of Hindus in the Frontier 
Province and urged the Central Government to increase the strength of the Hindus 
stationed there. It further asked the Government to increase the Bikh peraoond 
in the recruitment for the Indian army. 

On the question of the war ana India’s participation in it, the SaUMi re- 
affirmed its stand taken in this r^ard and adds, The Working Committee opines 
that India is not bound on any altruistic grounds to extend, as His Exeellenoj 
the Viceroy expects her to do in hie statement, co-operation beyond what the seli- 
interest and self-defence of our nation may demand.” 


The All India Muslim League 

Worldnf Comm. Moetioff^BombaF— 2nd. St 3rd. July 1939 

"A meeting of the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League was 
held on the find snd Ssd July IfSO st Mr. if. A. Jinnah*$ residence, Bombay. The 
following members were present : Mr. M. A. Jinnah, Bir Biksndsr Hyst Khan, 
Syed Aftul Aai^ Shaikh Abdul Majid Sindhi, Haji Abdns Battar Hail Beak Balt, 
Bir All Mohammad Khan Deblavi, Mr. Abdul Matin ObowdhurL Sir Naabnuddin, 
Mr. Ohowdhury Khaliquszaman, Sir Abdoola Haroon, the Baja B^b of Mabmuda- 
bad, Byed Abdur Rauf Bhah, Mr. Abdur Rahman Biddiqui and Nawabssda liaqaft 
AH Ehmi. 

The oommittee oonsideied the oorsespondnoe that had passed between Maolm 
Abul Kalam Asad and Syed Abdur Rauf Bhah Sahib regarding the appolntaMt ci 
a Muslim minister in C. P. The committee wee of opinion that no individoiS 
province should negotiate or come to any settlement with the Congress with tmS 
to the Hindn-MuaBm question in its ana and that if any^sucfa FropOMdar 
reoeived from the Oonforeaei intimation ahonld be sent to the eftrt that the mat 
■hoold he nierred by & Oongxeia to the PfeiidaDt oe the Workiiig 
the AU^lndia Muslim League. 

Indus Nahosais Assoad 

Ui fnU wl«h 


„ AR-Iadla UoiUm Lmgue es pwew 
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^nie Working Oommittee strongly urged the Government of India to take 
prompt steps for the protection of the rights of Indians in Ceylon. 

The Working Committee urged the Government of India to take immediate 
action to secure justice and fair treatment to Indian nationals in Belgian Congo. 

Palebtibb Ababb’ Dbmandb 

Tlie Working Committee having examined the White Paper on Palestine and 
havine heard the Muslim League del^ates, was of opinion that the proposais 
embodied in the White Paper are most unsatisfactory and disappointing, and are 
totaliy unacceptable. 

The Committee urged the British Government to meet the Arab demands and 
redeem the solemn pledges made to the Arabs and the Muslims of India who stood 
by the British solidly in the Great War. 

The Working Committee resolved that a Palestine Fund be openedf forthwith 
for the relief of the dependents of those who lost their lives or suffered in the 
strusfgle for independeace. The following committee, with powers to co-opt. was 
appointed to devise ways and means of collecting money for the Palestine Fund and 
remitting the same to Palestine through the President of the All-India Muslim 
League Sir Abdoola Uaroon Mr. Abdur Bahmau Siddiqui, Haji Abdus Battar 
Haji E^k Sait, Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahim, Mr. Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman (Convenor.) 

The Working Committee expressed its appreciation of the services rendered 
by Mr. Abdur Bahman Siddiqui and Chowdhuri Khaliquzzaman who went to 
Cairo, London and the Near East in connection with the Palestine question. 

It was resolved that the Madras Provincial Muslim League be affiliated to the 
All-India Muslim League. 

Consideration of the report of the Economic Programme Committee was 
postponed. 

The question of the formation of Muslim National Guards could not be 
considered as the report of the Committee appointed bv the Council in this 
connection had not yet been received. It was decided that the committee be 
requested to submit their report, at the latest, by the end of September. 

Action Against Sir A. H. Ghaznavi 

Ttie Committee considered the explanation of Sir Abdul Halim Ghaznavi 
regarding hie reetoation from the Muslim League Party in the Central Assembly. 
The Working Committee declined to consider the request for acceptance of his 
resignation from the Council of the All-India Muslim League as it was sent by 
Sir A. H. Ghunavi after the receipt of the notice from the Honorary Secretary 
calling for an explanation why disciplinary action should not be taken against him 
regaroing his conduct in resigning from the party in the Central Assembly and 
d^og the resolutions of the Council of the All-India Muslim League. The 
Oommittee resolved, after giving full consideration to all the papers, documents and 
evidence, that the name of Sir A. H. Ghaznavi be removed from the Council of the 
All-India Muslim League, and further that he should be disqualified from bebg a 
member of the League organisation for next four years from July 3, 1939. 

Mubuiib in Statbb 

The following resolutions were next passed .— 

**The Working Oommittee has received reports and representations of malttilst- 
ment and injustloes being done to the Muslims in the Indian States of iTaipur, 
Jodhpur, Bhavnagar, Outch and Patiala. The Committee most earnestly > nffsAthe 
Billers of the States concerned to redress the grievances and protect the lives, 
hxmour and properties and liberties of their Muslim subimts, thereby ereatUig a 
sense of seeurity amongst them and preventing the ntnation from taking a 
serious torn. 

**Tlie Working Oommittee hie every sympathy with the MnsUm Mnliaiirin 
from Jaipur who wve been undergoing great hardihipe and enfibring ainoe they 
left their homee. The Oommittee unee the Jaipur Darbar to meet the Jnet demeiias 
of the Jeipnr Mnelime without farther (May, so that the sitp^oo that hm been 
enated m^y not woreen, and at the seme time edvyee the Mnalime of Jai^r 
toanapenddyildisobedienoe and^oiKanise (hemedvai aMvely, aa^ic ibilqm 
liea In their own inharant stmgth. 

HTTOPBABAO AolTATIoil 
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Arya BamajistB and Hindn Maha Sabhaitea all over Indin in oiKtuilbg and dif- 
patching jathaa to Hyderabad with the oetensible objMt of Tiodioating their rellgiona 
rights in order to coerce the State administration, llie Working OommiUee wana 
the Arya Samaj and the Maha Sabha organisations that the offensire bearing of 
these jathas and the shouting of provocative slogans has created intense bittenieM 
among the Muslims and unless these provocative jathas are stopped forthwith, than 
is a grave danger of sporadic clashes developing into widespread inter-oommnnhl 
strife throughout the country. The Working Committee uiges the F^inciel 
Governments and the Paramonnt Power to t^ immediate and adequate aOtion in 
order to stop this mischief, which seriously threatens the peace and tranquillity of 
the country.” 

The Working Committee considered the request of the Bihar Provincial Muslim 
League to launch civil disobedience against the Wardha scheme of Basic Eduoatioo. 
The Committee decided that, in the first instance, the Bihar Provincial Leagne 
should send a memorial representing their complete case against the Wardha Scheme 
to the Governor-General, the Governor and the Prime Minisler of Bihar, and report 
to the Working Committee the result of the representations. The Committee in this 
connection also advises all other Provincial Leagues to do like. 

Home Minibte&b' Comfeeekob 

The Committee also passed the following resolution 

The Working Committee of the All-India Muslim Leagne views with grave 
apprehension the resolutions, as reported in the Press, passed ny the recent Home 
Ministers’ Conference held at Simla, particularly Besolution No. 1, which read aa 
follows : *Tt is recommended to all Provincial Governments that they dionld undM> 
take a concerted campaign gainst propaganda of a communal nature and against 
incitement to violence oi any kind whatever.” As it is likely that, in the absence of 
an authoritative explanation as to what is meant by the phrase "propaganda ol a 
communal nature” the Congress Ministries which are opposed to the Muslim League 
movement will abuse the opportunity thus afibrded to them by viotimiring the 
Muslim League organisations, and the Muslim Press and by stifling th# general 
Muslim public miinion on any and every pretext. The Working Committee^ while 
requesting the Home Department, Government of India, to issue a public statement 
explaining what the Home Ministers’ Conference meant by the phrase "propaganda 
of a communal nature,” warns the Congress Ministries of the great consequences which 
will follow any move on their part that is likely to result in the misuse or abuse 
of the decisions of the Home Ministers’ Conference in order to mntzle legitimate 
Muslim public opinion in those provinces. 

Wabdba Bobbmb 


The Working Committee disapproves of the Wardha scheme of education on the 
following grounds among others. Apart from its origin, conception 'and communal 
aspect, there are Inndamental obieotions to the scheme : (1) The scheme is calculated 
to destroy Muslim culture gradually but surely, and the Working Committee is ai 
opinion that the teoct books are entirely unacceptable. The scheme is intended to 


^uie the domination of ffindu culture and 
Party ideology, and aims at inculcating, among o 
Its objective le to infnee the political cn^ polmy 
nundy, the ConjReaa, in the minds of diildzm. (4) 
of providing hunutiei for rdigious instructions. (5) 
of HindnslmL (he scheme is meant to spreu 


is r^ly the h'ligua /ritnea of Id( 


tionahle from the Muslim 


It imposes the Congress 
e doctrine of Ahimsa. (3) 
programme of one party 
It has neglected the question 
Under the guise of (he name 
ughly sansontiaed Hindi and to 
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Npmentatioiig that have been made to him, and will not fail to dieoharge 
Un obligations as required by the Statute in safeguarding the rights and interests 
of Muslims. 


The Cottncil Meeting — New Delhi— 27th. & 28th. August 1939 

Moslem League aed War 

The Council of the Moslem League met at New Delhi on the 27th. August 
for six hours. Hie discussion centred round what should be the Moslem attitude 
in the event of war. Altogether 20 speakers took part in the discussion. Before 
eonolnding the debate, Mr. M. A. Jinnah, President of the League, addressed the 
members of the Council for over one hour, explaining his view on tha subject. 
Press representatives and the public were excluded from the meeting. 

The Council unanimously passed the following resolution, wnich was moved 
by Haji Sir Abdulla ffaroon : 

'Hiis council, while deploring the policy of the British Government towards 
Moslems of India by attempting to force upon them, against their will, a constitu- 
tion, and in pw ticular the Federal scheme as embodiM in the Government of India 
Act, 1935, which allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon 
thmr religious, political, social and economic rights, and the utter neglect and 
indifference shown by the Viceroy and the Governors in the Congress-governed 
provinces in exercising; th^ special powers to protect and secure justice for the 
minorities, and while deploring tiie policy of the British Government towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
oiroumstances^ if the British Government draires to enlist the support and sympathy 
of Moslems m the world, and particularly of Indian Moslems, in future contin- 
genoi^it must meet the demands of the Moslems of India without delay. 

*The Council considers it premature at present to determine the attitude 
of Mosleins in the event of a world war breaking out The Council meanwhile 
directs the Fore^n Committee to get into touch with Islamic countries and to 
ascertain thmr views and if any sudden contingency arises the Working Committee 
of the All-India Moslem Lewe shall have the power to decide this issue.” 

When the Council assembled in the afternoon Sir Currimhhoy Ibrahim (Bombay) 
moved a resolution that Moslems of India should not co-operate with Britain in 
the event of war. He said that Britain was not loyal and true to Indian Moslems. 
He further complained that Britain and the Congress were trying to suppress the 
spirit of Moslems. 

Haji Sir Abdulla Harom (Karachi) then moved his amendment The Nawab of 
ChaUari and Sir Raaa Ali supported this amendment which was finally adopted. 

When the Council met on the next day. Mr. Aahtq Hunain Batalvi moved two 
rsaolations urging disciplinary action against the Premier of the Punjab, Sir 
Bikandar Huai Khan, (1) for making a statement in the Punjab Assembly on 
the Indo-Britidi Trade Aaneement allied to be against the policy of the League ; 
and ffi) for submitting a Federal scheme. The first resQlntioo was withdrawn when 
the Prwident explained that the League had no defined noKoy on the subject, and 
the second when the President held that members were entitlod to their own views. 


BIr. BataMj by another resolution, pressed tor discipllnai^ action against 
members of the Moslem League who were on the Army Indianuation Committn. 
This lesdlntion was also withdrawn. 

There was a lively debate on a resolution rdatiim to the reported failnie of 


There was a lively debate on a resolution rdatiim to the reported faunie of 
Orgenislng Committee in the Punjab to establish a Ptmjab 
Ptovineial League. The lesbiutioa suggested that the organiting committee be ois- 
solved foKiliwlZ. 

HawabModa XMiqat AU Khan moved an amendment enggestitm Chat tim 
committee ibonld be given up to November 15 to establish a Pkmjsb 
Moelem.4>igue, failing which the present organising eommltliae womd 
. dhiMm and Oalnemdent would tslm snoa aetion os he tifoughhfit. 
resdliitioa was amended and {Myned. _ ^ ^ ^ 

OodneU eandadad on^^ 
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The resolution dealing with the communal problem urged upon the Qcrrtramnit 
of India to take necessary steps to arrive at a decision on ue vexed question at 
music before mosques because the communities concerned had been unable to oome 
to a settlement among themselves. 

The Council while fully svmpathising with the Indians in South Africa 
in their struggle against the imposition of further disabilities, expressed the view 
that there was ample justification for Indians joining the common non-Europesil 
front with the object of fighting racialism and the colour bar. 

The resolution on the Indian Princes’ attitude towards Federation congratulated 
the Princes and His Exalted Highness the Nisam in particular on the stand they 
had taken against the introduction of the Federal scheme and appealed to them 
to continue to oppose the scheme. 

The Council condemned the policy of the British Government in depriving 
the people of Baluchistan of their pplitical rights and demanded the introduction 
of provincial autonomy in that province. 


League & Punjab Pbemieb’s Attitude 


Sytd Alt Mohd. BaahidVa resolution relating to India in the event of war, 
stated 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Council of the All-India Moslem LeagusL 
in its meeting of De^mber 4, 1938 had lidd down that no responsible member of 
the Moslem League shall make any pronouncement and notwithstanding also of 
the fact that Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan was present at that meeting, ms latter 
has issued a statement on that vei^ subject on August 25, at the most two dan 
before the Council of the All-India Moslem Lmgue had to consider it in its 
meeting, which statement, in the opinion of this Council, is worse than his previous 
statement of September 1938 to which exi^ption had been taken by the Council 
in Its meeting of September 4, 1938. The Council, in these circnmstaacei, Is 
compelled to place on record its senae of ngret at his attitude and to make M 
clear that Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan ‘a statement on the question relating to war 
does in no way represent the views of the Moslems of India.” * 

To this air BaMa AH moved an amendment which stated “that the opinhma 
and sentimenta expressed by Sir Bikandar Hyat Khan in his statement to the 
Press on August 25 in no way represeota the view of the Moslems of India.” 

This amendment waa carried by a majority. The Unionist Party membsra 
and their exporters voted agfdnst the amendment. 

The House agreed to the withdrawal of the original resolution of Syed All 
Mohd. Bashidi and the amendment was passed as a substantial resolution. 

During the disonssion on the original resolution, together with Sir Bata AWt 
amendment, Spsd Bathidi, the mover of the originu resolution, questioned the 
soundness (rf the principle. He said that the queation before them was whether 
any member of the Counou could iasue a statement without conaulting the workinjg 
rammittee of the Moalem League. On a matter of principle, tlm action of Bir 
Bikandar in iaaoiiig a atatemeut waa aubversive of discipline. He thoui^t that the 
League ahould take notice of it. 

. Prof. Inayat Ulla'h (Lahore) said that Bir Sikandar^t statement waa in cootae- 
mity with the pmtoy at the Moalem League Party in the Oential Aaaemb^. The Punji^ 
Premier’s statement, he added, in no way affected the policy of the Moslem League. 
He warned the House that the paasiug ^ such a resolution would impede the 
work of the Modem League in the ]^njab. If tbi^ so Mred. the mam eo^ 
be, referred to the working committee of the League. He therefore oppoeed tlto 
original naolution. 


^ Bir Bata AU, moving hit amendment e x p r eaeed the opinion that Bir Bikandav 
had bhmdeiNd in iMoing the atotemeni at August 25. Be, howwur, drew the 
s^tioQ of the memDora to the attempCa that were bdng made to divide the 
Modeme end Mdd nothing ahould be done whioh would compel Bir BUmnder ettd 
hla party to bveek away from the League. He explained that hhi tmendnlawt dA 
not oeneufu the Fiisieb twiet without giving him an oppoftanity to explefri 
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of oiroumBtanoes which were unfortunatie. He did not know what made Sir 
Slkandar issue that statement Be was of the opinion that sinoe Sir Sikandar 
was not present at the meeting, Sir Baaa All’s suggestion contained in bis 
amendment, was sufficient for their purpose. The amenllment, while meeting 
their objects, was not unnecessarily provocative. 

Mr. Huq, continuing, said that the Moslems were faced with a serious situation. 
On the one hand, in seven provinces the Oongress was in power and their experience 
showed that it was determined to crush the Moslems socially, politically and 
economically. On the other hand, the British Government held out no prospect of 
givingoonsideration to Moslem demands and grievances. In the circumstances, 
Mr. Huq thought ^at provincial autonomy was a failure and that it was almost 
breaking down. He concluded by supporting Bir Rasa All’s amendment. 

Mr. M. A, Jinnah ascertainM the sense of the House on the resolution and 
the amendment. In doing bo« he emphasized that whatever their decision 'it should 
be unanimous. He thought that Byed Bashidi’s resolution meant disapproval of 
Bir Bikandar Hyat Khan’s action without hearing him. It also amounted to a 
vote of censure on the Punjab Premier without giving him an opportunity to 
explain his position. 

There was another amendment to the final resolution in the name of Mr. 
Abdul Waheed Khan which, however, failed through the Oouncil accepting Bir 
Rey,* Ali’s amendment. Mr. Waheed Khan’s amendment sought to condemn the 
action of Bir Bikandar Hyat Khan, to make it clear that it in no way represented 
the views of the Moslems of India, and farther requested the working committee 
to tahe disciplinary action against him. 

GoUMrSAL P&OBLEM 

filr. Faxlul Huq, the Bengal Premier, next moved the following resolution 
dealing with the communal problem : 

’’The Council of the All-India Moslem League views with alarm the unceasing 
recurrence of communal disturbances throughout India arising out of the question 
of music before mosques ending in many cases in disastrous consequences to the 
Moslem community, and urges upon the Government of India to take such steps 
as may be necessary to arrive at a decision on this question particularly because 
the communities concerned have been unable to come to a settlement among 
themselves. The Council of the All-In(ha Moslem League records its deliberate 
opinion that in case a solution of this question is not arrived at, which can be 
accmted by the communities as a saiiBfaotoi^ solution, there is a grave menace to 
public peace and tranquillity which would render ordmed government impossible 
in India.** 

Mr. Fatlul Huq, after exphasizing the seriousness of this problem of 
unfortunate communal trouble, pointed out that in Bengal they bad been enforcing 
certain rules to imlale music before mosques, regardless of any communal 
considerations. On the contrarv, he sidd, in the United Provinces and Bihar, the 
Moslem minorlUes have suffered in cons^uence of Govemmeotal measures to check 
dlsturbanoes. Be, therefore, suuested that the Government of India should take 
the initiative in this matter and frame rules which could be uniformly enforced 
in different provinces in order to check communal trouble resulting from mwdo 
before mosques. The resolution was passed after a brief discuM^ 


Wotkioff Committeo Meeting— ffow Delhi— ISfk September '39 

The War Bbboltitioh 

The following is the text of the Moslem League xeaolution on Wax passed by 
the Working Oommitlee at its mee^ held at New 11^ on the 18lh« Pajtenhsr 
IMS 

"The Working OoiinnU|^ of the AU-lndia Hoslim League appMidats tiw 
Qomae adopted by H. K m wetoy in inviting Mr. U, A* Jinnoh, ^reniip of 
the ^1-India Muelim League and apsriaing him of the padtiosi tvgpfiig Iho 
iotsnational situation nsoltlag In war and his own vie^ to he eaovsPd 9^ 
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The Committee are of opinion that the Tiewt expreeeed hr the OoonoO of the All- 
India Muslim Leaffue by its resolution No. 8 of August 27, 1930, in the following words: 
‘While deploring the p^cy of the British Government towards the Muslims of India 
by attempting to force upon them against their will a constitution and in partionlar 
the Federal scheme as embodied in the Government of India Act, 1935, whicli 
allows a permanent hostile communal majority to trample upon their rdigioua, 
political, social and economic rights and the utter neglect and indifTerence shown by 
the Viceroy and the Governors in the Gongresa-govorned provinces in exercising 
their spedu powers to protect and secure justice to the minorities and towards the 
Arabs in Palestine in refusing to meet their demands, holds the view that in these 
ciicumstanoes if the British Government desires to enlist the support and the 
sympathy of the Muslims of the world and particularly of the Indian Muslims in 
future contingencies it must meet the demands of the Muslims of India without 
delay,’ are the true sentiments and opinions of the Mussalmans of India. 

“The Working Committee appreciate the declaration of H.E. the Viceroy, which 
is in the interest of India and particularly the Musalmans, that the Federal Scheme 
embodied in the Government oi India Act, 1035 has been suspended. They wish 
that instead of its being suspended, it had been abandoned completely and desire to 
convey to His Maiesty’s Government that they should do so without further delay. 
The Committee desire to make it clear that they do not endorse the "Federu 
objective” of His Majesty’s Government referred to by H. E. the Viceroy in his 
aildicBB to the members of the Central L^islature and strongly urges upon the 
Biitish Government to review and revise the entire problem of India’s future 
constitution de novo in the light of the experience gained by tiie working of the 
present provincial constitution of India ana developments that have takm place 
since 1935 or may take place hereafter. 


“The Committee, in this connection, wish to point out that Muslim India 
occupies a special and peculiar position in the polity of India, and tot eeveral 
decades it had hoped to occupy an honourable place in the national life, government 
and administration of the country and worked for a free India with liie and 
independent Islam in which they could play an equal part with the major commu- 
nitv with a complete sense of seourity for their religious, political, cultural, social 
and economic rights and interests ; out the developments that have taken places 
and especially since the inauguration of the provincial constitution based on the 
so-called democratic parliamentary system of government and the recent experiences 
of over two years have established b^ond doubt that it has resulted wholly in a 
permanent communal majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
mmorities whose life and liberty, property and honour, are in danger and even 
their religious rights and culture are being assailed and annihilated every day 
under the OoMrese Government in various Evinces. 

“That while Muslim India stands igainst exploitation of the people of India 
and has repeatMly declared in favour of a free India it is equally opposed to the 
domination of the Hindu majority over Mussalmans and other minorities and 
vassalisation of Muslim India and is irrevocably opposed to any “Fedend objective* 
which must necessarily result in a majority community rule under the guise of 
demooraoy and a parliamentary system m government. Such a oonstitution is totally 
unsuked w the jswius of the peoples of the country which is composed of various 
nationalities ana does not oonstitnte a national State. 


The (temittee expreee their di^ eymi 
^mmltteek however, feele that Dial and 


r tot Poland, England and fwDOO, The 
id Muslim eo-operation and (rapport to 


Great Britain in tlika hour of her trial cannot be eeourri eiMseMdnHy if H|a 
Majesty’a Govenuneut and the 'Viceroy ere unable to eecure to the M nnelme je 
justice end falrplay in the Oangress-govwned proviness where today tiieix Ubem, 
persQu, PKOperty and imaonrieie & mger mod even tiielr element^ ^ 




wMid Miniato' fifli^to ieeye 
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OonodUM TtRtrt » an that ao far lAm apeoial powera hare lemainad dormant 
obsolete and the Goveroors have failed to protect the rights of the Mussalmans 
nnder the threat by the High Oommand of Iht Congress that exercise of these 
special Mwers on the part of the Governors will lead to a ofhds in all the Conaress- 
govemed provinces where they are in solid majority. 

‘‘While the Muslim League stands for the fre^om of India, the Committee 
further urge upon His Majesty’s Government and asks for an assurance that no 
declaration regarding the question of constitutional advance for India should be 
made without the consent and approval of the All India Muslim League nor any 
TOnetitutaon be framed and finally adopted by His Majesty’s Government and the 
British Parliament without such consent and approval. 

‘•The policy of the British Government towards the Arabs in Palestine has 
wounded deeply Muslim feeling and sentiment and all representations in that behalf 
have had no real effect so far. The Committee once more urge upon Hii^ Majesty’s 
Government to satisfy the Arab national demands. 

“If full effective and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans is desired by 
tile British Government in the grave crisis which is facing the world today and if 
it is desired to bnng it to a successful termination it must create a sense of security 
and satisfaction amongst the Mussalmans and take into its confidence the Muslim 
League which is the only organisation that can speak on behalf of Muslim India. 

“At this critical and difficult juncture the Committee appeal to every Mussalman 
to stand solidly under the flag of the All-India Muslim League with a solemn and 
sacred determination to take every sacrifice, for on it depend the future destiny and 
honour of the 90 millions of Mussalmans in India. 


Working Committee Meeting— New Delhi— 22nd October '39 

The League on Viceroy’s Statement 
The Muslim League passed at New Delhi on the Stud. Oetober *59 a lengthy reso- 
lution expressing satisfaction with certain parts of the Vioeroy’is statement but asking 
for furtlsw clarification, and authorising the President, Mr. Jinnah, to take steps to 

g et the clarification necessary. If he is satisfied with the clarification, he is empowered 
3 give an assurance of co-operation to the British Government in the prosecution 
of the war. The following is the text of the resolution 

“After a careful examination of the statement of His Excellency the Viceroy 
dated October 17, 1939, the Working Committee of the All-India l^uslim League 
appreciate that His Majesty’s Government have emphatically repudiate the un- 
founded claim of the Congress that they alone represent all India, and note with 
satisfaction that His Majesty’s Government recognise the fact that the All-India 
Muslim League alone truly represento the Muslims of India and can speak on 
their behalf *, also that the rights and interests of the minorities and other import- 
ant intemts concerned have been duly recognised. 

“The Committee, however, feel constrained to state that the points of vital 
imjnrtanoe raised by the Muslim League in their statement dated September 18^ 
are not precisely and categorically met. The Committee therefore venture to 
sagi^ that, in order to secure co-operation on an equal footing, as desired by 
His Excellency, further clarification and discussion of thfise matters that are Imt 


His Excellency, further clarification and discussion of thfise matters that me \m 
in doubt and have not been met satisfaotmily are necessary with a view to arriving 
at complete understanding, which alone would enable the Muslim L^ne to co- 
operate in a matter which concerns not only tiie MusUms of India bottne country 

^ ^*’%e Ooinmlttoe cannot wholly accept the narration of facts culminating in 
the enootment rit tim Government w, India Act of 1935 as given in the stateinent 
of His Excrilency, but dp not think it necessary to enter into a controversy regard- 
ing those inaocureples, historic and otherwise* The opposition of the MusUm 
Liegne Is not merely te ^ detmls’ of the planB embodiM in the Act of ana 
the reoonsidmtion uem, but demand is t^t the entire problim of India's 
fnture constitution shio^ be wholly eauunined and revised cte novo. OomndUBe 
leiteinto^emphitically that no future plan of India's constitotion will be aeeepteble 
to m Huslim Lsegue iwtess it witii their full approval* 

*‘The Oonnittee Aio eonrideied the proposal of His fixndleeoy Ihb ~ 
to the establishment Ida (Sw^tetlve Oroup^^ommot 
' Ion with re^.tolt m 

t weltoM nntito oonmatetioii miiptaVtlMI mW # 
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'*In view of the urgency of the matter, the Oommlttee heieby uuliioriM 
the President to take such steps as he may consider proper to get the doahti 
removed and secure oogsplete clarification of His Excellency s statement and. U thd 
President is fully satisfied, the Committee empower him to give an assutanoe of 
support and co-operation on behalf of the Muslims of India, to the Bridah Govern- 
ment for the purpose of the prosecution of the war." 

The Working Committee of the League also passed the following resolution 

“The Working Committee hereby empower the President to advise, guide and 
issue instructions to Muslim League Parties in the various provincial leglslaturea 
iit the event of some sudden emergency arising. The Muslim League Parties shall 
five effect to or carry out such instructions as may be given by the President. 


The Jamiat-ul-Ulema Conference 

Working Committee Meeting — Meerut — 16th. to 18th. Sept. '39 

Bbsolotiok on Wab 

The following resolution defining the attitude of the Jamiat-ul-UlMoa towuda 
the present European war was adoptra by the Working Committee of the Jamiat at 
Its Meerut session held on September 16, 17 and 16 : 

“Britain iustifies its participation in the Polish-German war under Ae cover of 

L 1 ... J AnlnniAH Afir) ntflAT OOntltHaa 


he committee has given ite most anxious consideration to, _ aoi 


principles of ethics. The committee has also examined in de^l tne argumenm 
advanced by Britain in defence of its stand and the underlying 
British Government in going to war against Germany, in order to arrive at ngot 
conclusions, 

"So fgr as the present British policy is conoemed, we wre sorry to 
does not provide any valid basis for encouragement for the Indian P60PJ5* 
at the firat plea, that is. defence of freedom of nations, we ue ^ 

happenings in Oseoh^ovakis. Austria, Abyssinia, and Albani^ j JS-JS? 

wantonly saorifioad and the dictatori carried on a campaign of ^e and dest^ctiM 


party to the oooupation of Abyssinia by Itiuy, It cannot be oonnwvwriea im 
Britain did not stand for the freedom ^ the weaker 
German and Italiao dictators to enslave them. Moreow, . 

Bible for Ttaeping many nations in bon^e wd has a ^erata 

violence aad'^^easibn to keep them in aubjeotfon to tup^ tMr 

for freedom. W are faced wiS tyranny ttet reigns in India wdP^g^M*™ 

bombing bf WaaiUtan and other frontier tribes and tto Si 

Hadhrament in South Arabia are Ibota which J*® 

put any favourable conitmotion on theee avmta and ^ 
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An w« eneeted to jogtify the atrooitiee and bombing operations in Waziristan and 
i^nat other independent frontier tribes just because Britain happens to be a 
^Mocraoy ? 

"Bo far as India is concerned we are confronted with the latest exhibition of 
British democratic policy in the declaration of war by the Viceroy on behalf of 
India without even caring to consult Indian public opinion. In any case, we fail 
to understand why Britain involved itself in the horrors of a war in defence of 
democracy but did not care to defend the Spanish Kepublic acd is not willing to 
establish a democratic form of Government in its colonies and dependencies. 

"The Jamiat-ul-Ulema-i-Hind is committed to the democratic principle. It 
firmly believes that the principles which are enunciated in the teachings of Islam 
stand for a nobler ideal of democracy than the one demonstrated to the world by 
the so-called European democracies. Under Islamic democracy the maiprities and 
minorities live in perfect peace and security. The Jamiat pins no mith in the 
European dictatorships but it regrets to find that the British policy in this war 
does not reveal the slightest indication of love of democracy. 

"Looking at the third plea of supporting the oppressed we fail to understand 
why Britain did not come to the rescue of Tripoli, Byria. Abyssinia, Czechoslovakia 
ana Palestine, which were no less oppressed than Poland, and allowed them to be 
victimised by the oppressors. 

"The fourth specious plea is the one relating to the fulfilment of promises and 
the sanctity of agreements. We are only too painfully aware of the continuous and 
deliberate breach of promises ever since the days of Queen Victoria, and even 
earlier, and in particular the breach of promises made by Britain during the last 
Great War. In spite of the repeated declaration made by responsible British 
statesmen regarding the territorial integrity of the various States which fought 
against them and the sanctity of the holy places of Islam, the victorious Allies 
dismembered the Turkish Empire and violated the sanctity of the holy places of 
Islam with impunity. 


"In its ddiberations, the committee had to consider the whole of this back- 
ground and has come to the oonclusion that the committee cannot subscribe to 
wese specious pleas or consider these arguments as valid. It has noted the fact 
that a number of Governments and individuals from amongst the Muslims have 
hastened to pledge their support to Britain on account of their TOlitical exigencies 
and for selfish motives and are now trumpeting these pleas, we fail to see how 
even they can efface from the hearts of the Muslims the memory of a continuous 
chain of events from the time of the Great War right up to the present and 
persuade a God-fearing Mussalman or a genuine patriot to support Britain in the 
present sltnation. 

"We have also to look at the (^ueBtion from another angle. We have to 
oonsidor whether our co-operadou with Britain in the war will help the best 
interests of India or the Mussalmans. We fail to draw any positive conclusions 
from historical antecedents. India made every sacrifice and underwent unbearable 
Bufllnings to help British imperialism during the last Great War. and prolonged its 
bondage in conseiluenoe. What is there to assure In<BanB that helping Britain in 
tto present juncture will secure their national freedom and that British imperialism 
in the event of another victory will not treat Indians with greater highhandedness 
undm ^e cover of the so-oailed demomtio reforms 7 We are alarmed at the reoent 
amendment to the Government of India Act which has crippled whidever little 
autonomy was given to the provinces. 


'«Tbe Jaihhit^l-Ulonis has always stood for the ideal of complete independsnoe. 
It consldm toe seonring of independence for India its religious, poUflcnl and 


"OonS^ng all these factors together, the working committee of the Jamiah^ai- 
XJiema-i-^d finds no valid reason to support British imperialism in thb war. It 
la the oouaideM view of thii committee tiiat in the present crltioel el 
Muslims oTlndii. in feet hU Indiansj should immediately unite to i 


and a^ve at 


wUoh should be in 


oational eeU-mpeet and dignity, herein lies the real gnanotee 


% 



The All India Shia Political Conference 

Annual Sesaion— Chapra— 29th. to Slat. December 1939 

Demand for Joint Elbotobatbb 

Hie three-day sitting of the All India Hhia Political Conference concluded 
on the 81st. January 1888 after passing a number of resolutions inoluding one express* 
iiiL its intention to keep itself aloof noth from the Congress and the Muslim League 
and another demanding the introduction of joint electorates and the abolition of 
separate electorates. The Conference was presided by Mr. Kalhe Ahhaa. 

The resolution on the decision to dissociate itself from the Congress and the 
Muslim League evoked much discussion. Mr. Jajfar Haaaain, Qeneral Secretary of 
the Conference, withdrew from the debate because, in his opinion, it was “harmful’* 
for the Bhia community to keep itself aloof from the OongresC. The resolution 
adopted reads as follows 

“This session of the All-India Shia Political Conference considers as its ideal 
a constitution of freedom in which the rights of all the Indian minorities, especially 
those of the Shia community, may be effectively safeguarded. This session consi- 
ders it necessary to champion all movements based on nationalism and patriotism 
launched by any political party. But as the critical period of the political evolution 
through which India is passing at the present moment is manifest and as manifold 
events bear testimony to the fact that the political and religious interests of the 
Bhia minority are in jeopardy and the manner in which these rights are being trod- 
den over is unparalleled in the circumstance, when the life of the Bhias as a com- 
munity is in danger and when neither party— either the Congress or the Muslim 
League— is doing justice to the Bhias nor is protecting their rights in the opinion 
of this Conference, the Bhias have no practical alternative left but to stiengthen 
their political organisation internally from the platform of the Bhia Political Oonte- 
ence and to keep themselves aloof as a community both from the Congress and 
the Muslim League. 

"It is also necessa^ in the opinion of the Conference to make it clear that 
the Muslim Lmgue, which has always trampled upon the feelings and susceptibilities 
of the Bhia minority, claiming in the same breath to be the only representative 
body of the Muslime of India, is utterly wrong in its pretension because in so far 
as the Bhias are concerned, as a sect they have never considered the MnsUm leme 
to be thdr representative and they declare that any pact in which the Muslim 
League enters into with other bodies without consulting the Bhia Political Confem- 
ce i^ll not be binding on the Bhias of India.” 

The Conference reiterated its faith in joint electorates with ’’such reservation 
snd weightage that exist today in the different provinces”, uid demanded the aboli- 
tion of separate electorates. 

Besolutiona uming (m the U. P. Government to cancel the pnnitive tax which 
was being levied from the Bhias at I^know, to rescind their communiqnee of 
November 11, 10%, and to withdraw as early as possible all pending casea ogainat 
eight Bhias in the Benares Csmp Jail were also adopted. 

The Conference expressed its sympathy with the Bhia snffiwers of the Anatolia 
earthqu^ 

That the Oovemora of the varions provinces should exercise thflr epeelal 
powers iex the protection of the minorities in respect of the Shia Oomiptuif^ and 

is one of the eAt dmo^ 

by the Fonndsition Comml* 

^ g the tnoddeney of the MehmaJ- 

humor of Mahmndabed at Chapra. 

The demands will be placed foe conii d e r a tioa before the AU-Ferties Oonfeieiiee 
to be held at Laoknow. 

^ Other ’’demonda” dealt ' with the righte end represwitatioD of 
IPvovtndai LegUlatnieet Delete end local bodies and eafogpeldtig 
Mid eotliil M the oomiimdty. 




The A. I. Anti-Communal Award Conference 


Fourth Setsion— Ca1cutta~27th. Augutt 1939 

The Weloome Addebbb 


The fourth Beseion of the All-India Anti-C3ominunal Award Conference was 
held on the Z7th. Anguat 1089 at the University Institute Hall, Calcutta under the 
presidentship of Mr. M. 8, Aney, m. l. a. (Central). A large number of delegates 
including several prominent Hindu leaders attended the session, whi(di was opened 
by Sir Prafulla Chandra Bay. 

Sir Manmatha Nath Mookarjee, former acting Chief Justice of th^ Calcutta 
High Court, in welcoming the delegates, said, “What we are here to-day to condemn, 
was condemned in no uncertain voice, when it came into being, by all nationalist 
Hindus and Muslims alike.” An award, he said, presupposM arbitration and 
validity of the arbitration rested upon a reference by whiem the parties connected 
were bound by its result. The Communal Award had none of those features in it. 
He condemned those who believed in the “neither-accept-nor-reject” formula and 
observed that although this course might have been prompted by a spirit of 
nationalism, it was a much too generous spirit of nationalism w^h sought to 
barter away the birthright of a community for the benefit of separallM and 
communalists. And to my mind, it is not an ingredient of true nationalism to 
agree to measures inherently unsound and unfair to one or more communities in 
<mer to purchase the temporary goodwill of other communities, unduly favoured by 
tluMe measures. 


Proceeding, the speaker said, "There can be no pretext whatsoever for saying 
that the decision, to which the appellation of Award has been fastened to give it a 
binding and unalterable character, is not an Award. And if the decision has 
wronged any community, as it undoubtedly has, the Qovemment cannot say that 
the last word has been said. For, though wrongs done to individuals may remain 
unremedied, history does not give us any instance of a wrong done to a community 
remaining eternally unredressed”. 

''We find Uiat the working of the Award has been even more disastrous than 
that forsehadowed by the firitisn Premier, We have to-day legislative and adminis- 
trative measures frankly conceived in the interests of the majority population, nay 
more, for the purpose of humiliating and crushing the minority whicn is admittedly 
more intafiiectual, more politically minded and contributes a very much more pro- 
portionate amount to the public funds. Indeed so far as my Province is eonoetned. 
the attempt is frankly to rob Peter in order to pay Paul”. 


Opening Addrhsb 

In opening the conference, Sir Prafulla Chandra 

— - ^ A - xU. T * 

last two years an 
ople of discord. 


„ - _ Bay observed : "During the 

decision at work has proved a veritable 


chMkges in i 
the province”. 


in its train legislative measures and fnndamantal 
. ,r which have been disastrous tb the best interests of 

^ He expresMd his indignatipn at the fact that "the anthoritiee at 

Delhi and Whitehall do not seem evenwnr to be in a mood to do their dnty to 
India in respect of that disease in our Itody-politio— the hated communal decision’*; 

Separate eleotaimtes. Sir Prafulla ^Clumara continued, were an evil, the parity 
of which oQold hardly be exaggerated. A national system of Gkwemment eould 
never be built such a foundation. Over and above this, the distribution 

of eeata among; we dUTerent oommunitiee had been gtoaaly unfair, pardculariy in 
Bengal and ^ Pnnjah. » / • 

Oonolnmi^ fiir Prafulla Chandra eaid, w all of ui take a vow to oaiiy 
on a oontinuoua and rdendesa fight againat the eo-oalled Oommunal Award until ft 
It completely rooted oat el lag omI oToufr country”. 

^ 'IhEtttDSNTXAL ADDBEBS 
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political organiBationa like the Liberal FederatioD, the Sikh Leme or the Hindii 
MahaBabha, stood for independence, that is, the establishment of a demooratle w 
ponsible government in India. Ihe principles of democracy and natlooalism were 
the very soul of the political strunfe carried on in this country for more than half 
a century by the Indian National Oongress. Any scheme promulgated either faw 
the British Government or by the leaders in India of any community, whlott 
threatened to impede the growth of the spirit of democracy and nationalism must 
therefore be opposed tooth and nail by all those who stood for those principles. 
Those who stocm upon communal privileges and communal settlements between 
Hiudus and Muslims implied the existence of some third party to enforce the ternif 
of such an agreement, a position which was certainly incompatible with the ideal of 
independence. 

Beferrina to certain recent speeches of Muslim leaders, Mr. Aney said that 
those who had read these should not have failed to notice a distinct emphasis 
given by all of them on the recognition of their existence as a distinct and separate 
nation in India. The idea was being persistently dinned and various schemes of 
Federation based on the conception of federating Muslim and Hindu India were 
being published for discussion by the l^ers of the Muslim community. The ideal 
of one indivisible state known as Indian nation had receded into the background. 
The inauguration of provincial autonomy without the creation of a powerful respon- 
sible government at the centre was in itself an evil. It became more aggravated 
as power was given to and exercised by people who were already communally 
minded. Insistence on the retention of residuary powers in the provinces was also 
due to unwillingness on the part of the Muslims to owe allegiance to the Federal 
state which they feared would be dominated mainly by the Hindus who were a 
majority community in the State. Thus the exercise of provincial power by 
representatives returned on the communal ticket in a few provinces had virtnally 
annihilated in them all regu^l for the conception of Indian nationalism and Indian 
democracy. 

Apart from the injuBtioe done to the Sikhs and the Hindni in the Punfab and 
Bengal, Mr. Aney continued, there were many more dangers lurking onaar tha 
Award than met the eyes on the surface of it It waa an inault to the Hindus to 
be told that the minority living in this country had created political importance 
and that they were, themore, entitled to greater rightB and privileges of citiienship 
than the Hindus. The Poona Fact had eapecially i^ravated the difficulties of 
Bengal Hindus and made ^em more belpleas. It had inflicted the unkindeat 6at on 
the Dody-politio of Hindu Bengal which had already been crippled by the Award. 
Mr. Aney enreeaed the hope uat this Pact would opra the eyes of all Indiana to 
the dangers incidental to ue extraordinary methods to which Mr. Gandhi now and 
then resorted at the bidding of his *'inner voice.” The Award, Mr. Aney added, 
was entirdy opposed to the apirit and policy on which the work of building the 
Indian nation wan being earned on for the last half a century and more. He 
appealed to membm of the All-India Congress Committee and the Working Com- 
^ttM as wdl aa Mr. Gandhi to think of the drastic effect which the Communal 
Award had already psoduoed and the havoc which it waa likely to cause in the 
nearfutwiB. 


. Mr. An«y regretted tiiat although Oangnia Ministries had come into power in 
ei^t out of nu eleven provinces, no oosoerted eilbirt had been made bj the 
v^ngrm to bring oonstitutional pressnre on Hie Majesty's , GovernmeDt in order to 
dter the denattonalising proviaionB of tlw Award. They had no doubt that if the 
povemmbttt of theae emht provinces exerted piesaure on Hie Majesty's Govenunent 
to open die Queetion for fresh oonsidermdm it would not be easy for the latter to 
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•oUered, he eaid, that ^t history could lead to one conclusion, namely, either the 
injustice of allocation of 119 and 60 seats was done deliberately, or without proper 
consideration. If it was the latter, blunt refusal to remedy a palpable, demonstrated 
and almost admitted wrong for fear of disturbing the peace of mind of those who 
had acquired an unmerited gain did not place Uis Majesty’s Government in an 
enviable light. Having regard to their past history, was it reasonable to expect that 
the powers that be would now behave in a different way, or that for sake of justice 
they would disturb a hornet’s neat by displeasing some communities ? 

’^But whether they can afford to be just or not, we must continue to repeat our 
unanswerable claim, by reference not merely to arguments which have existed at 
all times, but also by reliance on what is happening as the result of the communal 
decision.’’ added Sir Kripendra. ‘1 venture to assert that our claim is irresistible 
for justice being done, however belated, to a community which is beipg seriously 
hurt by grave injustice— an injustice to which the only answer which ooufd be given 
was ‘We had the power to do it, we have done it, we cannot and we do not want 
to give reasons for our action. It is no good wasting our time by showing that oui 
decision has been uinust and unfair. Whatever it is we are not going to make any 
change.” One would have thought that some provision would be made for modifying 
the OMision if it was shown alter actual working that a community had been 
unfairly dealt with, but not only had that not been done, but the ommission had 
been deliberate. 

Outlining a programme for the future, Sir N. N. Sircar observed, "We must 
try to convert to our views those who still believe in the formula ‘Neither accept 
nor reject.’ I venture to suggest that, although we cannot wipe off the past, 
yet recrimination about past events and conduct will serve no useful purpose, 
and must be avoided. The task may not be easy, because Bengal Congress is 
part of All ‘India Congress and the communal shoe does not pinch the Hindus 
m Coreas Provinces. 

"lliere should be consolidation of Hindu opinion and efforts in Beimal, and 
the necessity for the same being reflected in the Bengal legislature. For the 
success of this effort,, constructive work will be necessary, and not merely speeches, 
processions and taking out boys and girls of schools and colleges. 

"The arUflcial barrier between Scheduled and noo’SchedulM castes must be made 
to disappear, and this can only be done by fair and sympathetic treatment, by acts, 
and not by mere declaration, remembering we have to atone for past shortcomings. 

"For the next Assembly elections, let not a single Hindu vote be cast for a 
Hindu candidate, unless he will be willing to openly discard the formula 'Neither 
accept nor rc^t,’ and equally openly to join not only in the protest against the 
Communal decision, but to declare that he will tir to preserve, safeguard and 
promote Hindu r^hts, subject to the interest of the whole Province and justice 
lor other communities.” Oonefuding, Sir N, N. Sircar urged that the spade-work 
and preliminaries for this work should be taken up from now, and not left for a 
futurt date nearer the next election.” 

Bbsoltjtiokb 


The Conference adopted a number of raablutioni including one recording 
its diampproval of the Government’s decision on the communal problem ‘inasmuch 
ae it na^ed and extended the evil of separate oommunri electorates and provided 
itatutory majorities with separate communal dectoratei, which were wholly opposed 
to tbeprintdple of reiuponBible Government.” 

The decijdQii, the resolution stated, which had wrongly been called the 
‘*Oommanal Ainud” was calculated to impede the growth of a common natkmal 
feeling ahd to accentuate communal bittemeas, and grossly unfair to the Hindus, 
partionlarly in Central Legialatare and in the Provincial Legislatniea of Bengal. 
&e Punjab and Assam; it gave to Europeans, particularly in Bengal and Asasmi 
•iioaaalve representation at the expense of both Hindus and Mnslims. 

The <JoUlN»nee Waa of the opinion that a system of issponsibU government 
oonld only be based on jolut electontes and not on “an anti-national system of 
reprasentation antii aa ms Communal Award provides for.” 

Pointing out the stslons consequences of the operation of the AwM the 
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Over 30,000 people attended the 22nd. session of the U. P. Political Oonfereoes 
held at Muttra on the 28th. November 1980. Enthusiastic scenes were witness^ 
lu Mahendra Pratap Nagar when Pandit Jawharlal Nehru and other leSders 
arrived at the pandal. Prominent among those present were Messrs. 

Saxrna. J. B. Kripalani, Purshottamdas Tandon, Dr. K. N. Eatju, Sri Prakaall, 
Mohonlat Qautam, Dr. Murarilal, Dr. AshrafT Dr. Shaukat Ansari and Dr. R. M. 
Lohia. Messages wishing success to the Conference were read oat from Pandit 
G. B. Pant, and Mr. Shiva Prasad Gu^ (Benares). 

Hakim Bnjlal. Chairman of the B^ption Committee welcoming the delegates 
said socialism was the only cure for all these ills. 

Pandit Jawharlal Nehru spoke in Hindi for one and a half hours. He began with 
reference to the war in Europe and said he was happy to state that its re]wrcussiono 
in India wore most welcome as they had succeraed in composing their internal 
differences m Congress. Pandit Nehru jiroceeding emphasised that their demand 
for hwaraj was an old one and had nothing to do with the present war. When faced 
with the problem arising out of the war in Europe and the attitude India should 
adopt, the Congress sought clarification of British Government's war aims in relation 
to India. He regretted to say that the British Government’s reply to their demai^ 
was most unsatisfactory and therefore the Congress Working Committee had no 
alternative but to call upon Congress Ministries to resign. He reiterated tho 
Congress demand for a Constituent Assembly to frame a suitable constitution for 
India and said that he saw no prospect of a settlement between the British Oovem- 
ment and India so long as this main Congress demand was not accepted. 

The communal problem, he said, was not a major issue and was capable of 
solution if India's right to be treated as a free country was conceded. He exhorted’ 
the gathering to follow the Congress constructive programme and take to Bwadiahi 
and Khadi in particular. Concluding, Pandit Nehru remarked that they were in 
no hurry to launch a struggle and would not take the offensive bnt at the some 
time they should prepare uemselves from now for future contingencies. 

Resolutions— 2nd. Day— Muttra— 29tti. November 1989 
Indian Btatbb 


The session concluded this evening after passing unanimously two resolutione 
relating to Indian States and the Tenancy Bill and another on the conatruotive 
programme by an overwhelming majority of votes. It was also resolved that 
the next annutl sesaioo be hHd at Mainpuri. 

The reaolation on Indian States welcomed the awakening and growth of politic 
cH ideas among the people of Indian States and regarded it oa a happy ai^ for 
the freedom of India. It advised the people of States within the province and the 
neighboring States to press their demands with determination and to be non*yiol«at. 

The resolution also expressed disapproval of the octioa ai. Indian Princes In 
offering help to Britain for the defence democracy without consulting the wishtie 
of the people, and added that it would be fit and proper f<»r the Frinoee to pal 
this principle in praotioe in their States. 

Mr R, S. Pandit, who moved the resolution on Indian States, cntidied the 
policy of Indian Frincea in helping Britain in the present war without otmanltiBg 
t^r people He advised the pnnoes to adapt thenumves to the ehanging oonditionB. 
Dr Aehritf sdkl that conditions even in the progressive States were te noni sntitfM* 
tpry. Mr. Nehru, before putting_the resoletion to vote, sidd that Indian States tch 
^y were a rdio of the past. He tbongbt that the nldmate rmpamdMtj of Sn 
jApp^gi in Orissa States (Ranpur), Xhnbdl, and other Ka^wer States h«r cm 
the Briueh Govemment. Ur. Nehm remarked that oonditions weie^ teal^ 
wtderabte even in ttie soohlled progressive States. He ^dnded ^ chwEvi hi 
that no pbUtloal advance exiated. & rewflutkm wm passad wnaaimonify. 

IMi U. F. IMvAVcrx BiSd> 


Mr* ^ *■. A PmUmMU moved a Msolnlioii on^ilm U. 

att a s -f f a /ssnau 
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benefloial provlsiona of the measure and deecribed how they would hdp the 
rfota in a period of severe economic depression like the present. He characterized 
the Bill in its present form as a moderate measure and said that be failed to 
understand the delay in the Governor giving his assent to it. Proceeding, he 
observed that the peasants must rely on their own strength and a^tate to get 
the measure placed early on the statute nook. 

The resolution stated that the responsibility for giving effect to the Bill now 
rested with the Governor of 17. P.. and hoped that the demand made by millions 
of peasants of the province for speedily biinging this Bill into operation would be 
satisfied immediatdiy. After Dr. Z. A, Ahmad had seconded the resolution it was 
passed unanimously amid applause. 

CONSTRUOTIVE PBOGBAMMB 

Ihere was a 3-hour discussion on the constructive programme resolution which 
was on the lines of the recent volution passed by the Congress Working 
Committee at Allahabad. The resolution contained directions for the guidance of 
Congressmen in the province giving effect to the general Congress constructive pro- 
gramme with special reference to the popularising of charkha. the production and 
sale of khadi in the village and communal unity. It provided for the establishment 
of mandals in districts and for the opening of camps for volunteers. It would 
also be obligatory on the volunteers to explain to the people of villages the 
Congress demand for a constitutent assembly and its implications. Mr. 
PurahottamdaB Tandon, who sponsored the resolution, made an earnest 
appeal to the people to have implicit faith in Mahatma Gandhi’s leadership and 
carry out his direction. He was convinced that th^ would .develop their organisa- 
tional strength by giving effect to the constructive programme laid down by 
Blahatma Gandhi. 

After Pandit Keahf^dev Malaviya had seconded the resolution Mr. G. N. Dixit 
moved an amendment seeking to delete the clause which enjoined on the members 
of the district and town Congress committees to play charkha regularly daily and 
thus set an example to others. This amendment was supportea by naif a dozen 
speakers of socialist views all of whom, while reiterating full confidence in Mihatma 
Ghandbi’s leadership, objected to spinning charkha as a matter of principle. 
The amendment, when put to vote, was lost, and the resolution was passed by an 
overwhelming majority. The Conference then terminated. 
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radically alterad during tha last five yeara. It haa decidedly beoona fafOoiable 
towards the Oon gross attitude taken by the Congreu Socialist Party from the very 
banning towards the national oiganisation.” 

In order that the Congress E^ialist Party should continue tc represent this 
healthy tendency, it was neceasary that the Bocfaliats should first sot their bouse In 
order. All important questions should be thrashed out in the Party and deoMont 
should be taken domooratically and every effort should be made to make the Party 
as homdgeneouB and compact as possible. Strict party discipline should be enforoed 
in the enrolment of members and they should insist on quality rather than 
numbers. Certain organisations had got jealous of the growing power of the 
rongiess and they wanted to undermine its influence and prestige. Socialists wookl 
protect the Congress from such attack and they should do nothing which might 
weaken the great organisation to which Socialists belonged. 

After explaining at length the reason why the Socialist Party took a neutral 
attitude at the Ivipuri Congress session on the Pant resolution, ^Mr. Narendra Deo 
stated that the Left was weak and divided and at present no section could initiate 
and lefl^ the struggle single-handed. It bad been said that the present leadershto 
did not want a struggle in the near future. Even if that be the ease, he asked, 
“Should we not, by energetic action, create an atmosphere in the country which 
will compel the leaders to implement the resolution of the National Demand T Let 
the so-called Left give proof of its earnestness ; let it translate (he Congress 
resolutions into action and those who lag behind will soon have to follow suit. 
Concrete political action alone can move the Congress as a whole towards impw- 
mening its own resolutions.*’ t ^ 

If the slogan of unity for immediate struggle wss correct, Mr. Dep _ obsa^eo, 
their stand of neutrality was the only correct attitude consistent with their policy. 
Opposition to the Pant resolution, if it had succeeded, would have brought ammt 
disunity and they would have been held responsible for it. If there was no unity 
to-day in the Congress, Congress Socialists were not to blame. 

While he criticised the Left for its shortcomings, Mr. Dw also did not 
absolve the Right of its share of blame, and stated that the Right him ^ne nothing to 
implement the resolution of the National 13emand.^ The resolution had relegated 
to the background and steps were being taken which led one to think that the High 
Command had no other programme except the parliammtary programme to 
implement. Regarding the working of the Congress Ministries in the provinoes, the 
President remarked mat offices were accepted to strengthen the national movement 
and not to demonstrate fitness for rule. If the Ministers found that it was no 
longer possible for them to fulfil that purpose toey should frankly say so and 
vacate office. “We can hold ourselves responsible for provincial administration,* be 
said “only so long as we are in a position to utilise these new opTOrtunities for 
strengthening the nation. Such opportunities are every day proving less and leii 
and things have come to such a pass (hat the parliamentary progrrame c« 
be fulfilled only by subordinating every other programme to it. 1* that 

be BO and if we are called upon to make a cWoe. we vote lor dinet 

Mtion.” Conoludittg Archarya Narendra Deo said, “There is phenomenal awakwmg 
in the country and the international crisis is deepening and one does n^ 
when the world will be involved in a war. Let us not throw away pur opportunitiefc 
Let those whose visiou is clear, formulate a plan of action ud ^ following g 
correct line and by resolute action demonstrate to people the Ixnmraato oec eesUy 
of maktoirelaborate preparations for the impending stoigifc 
BociiOlstlhrty realise that it has to perform tbeae urgent taska in conjitnctlCHi witti 
all those who think end aot alike”. 

Beeond Day -New Delhi— Brd. Jaly Itt* 

Mb. Jjtl PaAKABH’B SPBhOH 1. 1 ^ 

Addreaetoff toe Gonfeimoe on toe next day, toe M. My, Mr. /ai PrukM 

GeiuSSsSS^oftoMiW B^y ^ 

'toe Party and the impresrion held in some fiue^ (lint 

wantod to eteito a e^t in toe ‘^Congress. Mr. Neiato "da^ 

with iti peogminiM whig, togrj^ - 
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•nd to direct that body along the path of levolntion. The only way 

uey conld achieve that object wae to organise effectively the Kisans and 
UbwreTS in their own organisadons under the aegis of the CongresB. 
The Socialists never cared about the leadership of the Congress— the persoDalities, 
in whose hands all the power of the Congress was concentrated. They were only 
concerned with its prograinmea. It was their conviction that the old Congress 
programme of attaining Swaraj had outlived its utility ; it had become too antiquated 
to cope with the modern needs. Hence the necessity of a new pro^mme based 
on full recognition of the greatly changed conditions. Referring to the charge that 
the Socialists were weakening the parent body (the Congress), Mr. Jai Frakash 
Narain pointed out that the ^ief task to which the Socialist Party had addressed 
itself was the formation of Kisan Sabhas and Mazdoor Babhas. This they were 
doing to bring Kisans and Masdoors in large numbers into the Gongress fold. The 
htfnessing of the tremendous force behind the Indian masses, consisting chiefly of 
peasants and labourers, could not but greatlv strengthen the Congress, 
Congress was not opposed to the organisation of Kisans and Mazdoors in their own 
organisatioDS, and tnuefore, it could not be said that the Socialists were impairing 
the forces of the Congress by diverting them into different channels. Mr. Jai 
Prakash concluded by expressing satisfaction at the progressive consolidation of the 
forces of the Left, which, he declared, augured well for the future of India. He 
also opposed the participation of Indians in imperialist wars. 

Rbsolutionb 


A number of resolutions were adopted by the conference. It urged that more 
concerted efforts should be made to prepare the country for a nation-wide struggle 
to eoiforce the national demand and urgM that for this purpose a national volunteer 
corps should be immediately formed. 

The conference condemned the policy adopted by the Governments of Bengal 
and the Punjab against the Kisan and labour movements in their respective 
provinces. It also strongly criticised the Punjab Government for enforcing the 
ninces Protection Act. 

By another resolution, the conference welcomed the co-ordination of the 
activities of Bocialists and Communists, which it regarded as the only solid basis 
for consolidating the forces of the Left. 

The conference urged the Congress Working Committee immediately to convene 
a joint conference with the Standing Committee of the All-India States Peoples 
Conference in order to devise ways and means to resume the struggle in the States 
with the full backing of the Congress. 

A lesolutkm on war was also adopted, requesting the Congress to take up, 
tfitfr alia, active anti-war propaganda on hand, especially in the chief recruiting 
areas. It also desired the Congress Governments in the various proviooes to make 
th^ position absolutely dear to the Britidi Government that they would redst the 
worU^ of the propossa amendments to the Government of India AM rdating to 
to reorultment 
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disputes Tendered united action difficult and there is little woodeor that the Nation- 
al AKnoulturist party collapsed like a house of cards with the first breath of unfa?- 
Durable wind. I was never very hopeful about the future of this party as It WM 
built on shifting sands. It is an unpleasant memory that much bo^re the didw of 
elections the ranks of the aamindars were divided Into two groups, ea^ preparing 
to eclipse the other in the future formation of the Minutry. Though an (men 
rupture was avoided yet backdoor intrigues weakened the none-too-well organned 
ranks of the landholders and the election results reduced them to the position of a 
small minority in the Assembly. 

The Congress Government on getting into saddle laundied on a career of 
reforms. A Tenancy Bill far-reaching in its effects and still wider in its reactlona 
was introduced in the Lower House and has now bran sent to Uie Upper Chamber 
for ratification. It is idle to bank on the revision powers of the Council as tile 
Congress Government control a majority in tiie combined session of the two Housea. 
The Tenancy BUI in its present form is quite stiff from the pojnt of view ^ the 
zamindars and it was a great mistake on our part to reject the {ffopoeal of arbitra- 
tion bv the CongresB hi^ command. It is true that the high command would not 
have altogether Ranged the anti-landlord complexion of the Bill, but it is certain 
that as a result of this arbitration some of its more rigid clauses would have been 
relaxed. The opposition offered by the zamindars to the Tenancy Bill was instnoeiu 
(and I seek pardon for some plain-speaking) because instead of nlidnly telling tito 
people that they could not immediately part with ao many of their righta, the 
BpokeBmen of the zamindars indulged in uncovincing arguments and said w^k 
they did not mean. The masses did not believe them and their critios 
laughed in their sleeves. A general charge on the Tenancy Bill was uncalled for 
and it served the purpose of the Government very weU. It provided their ageuti 
with a very easy handle to further their propaganda agadnst the a^ndmra 
in the villages. If this did not widen the gulf between the zantindaH 
and the tenantry, it in no way helped the cause of the landlords apd 
did not bring the zamindars and tibe masses together. Nor did it favourably In- 
fluence the British Government. It was unkind to accuse them Of an uiiance 
with the Congress against the landed manatee. More than themsdves it was tho 
British Government tiiat saved the zamindars from collapse and decay. 


Hie present political weakness of zamindars is neither due to their betrayal by 
the Britiu Government nor due to the hostility of the Congress. It finds an 
explanation in loss of confidence by the tenantry in their good intentiona. In the 
past we neglected the interests of the masses and this attitude of apathy worked 
up a feeling of revolt in their mind that found expression in their new alignment 
with the CongTeaa. Our future is of course dark, but it is not without many slker 


witn the Uongreaa. Our future is of course dark, but it is not without many Bilker 
lining. The loet ground may be regained, the landlords can form their own Oovem- 
ment and capture politioal power, provided they close up their ranks and put 
^ore the country a really liberal programme for the uplift of the poor massea. 


organized several major and many more minor oonferenoes with a view to formula- 
ting their future line of action. But the net result of these oonferenoes was 
nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentions into aotiona. 


nil and nobody ever took pains to translate intentiona into aotiona. 

In a world full of dbanging ideas, in sn sge of revolutionary npauigs^ it is 
the man of action and not toe man of ideas thst osrriss the day. An aveim 
Indian zanofindar, if he is anxious to preserve his class, must not fight shy of toe 
demooratio foroea and must work, with the sleeves no, in the remote doll eontan 
of the countryside. It is by permal oootset with the maesee that he can hops 
ncaptura po&kioal power* It is by makiog big saorifioas that he can rednoe the 
economic hardtahlpa c« the messes, wuhont whwh ha hm no rsaapn to hops to m 
meir confidence and support Many great minds. It has bem truly obaen^ have 
fuled becanse they have neglected the study of mass of men. It waa nacaiaary on 
the other hand to mix with the herd, to enter into ita feelings, to etndy He wants 
and maha nttenn^ .to eUndnate theia. Jiqpiter had to appear in the lonn of n Imnit 
in ordar to aneeaed tai hie Stftbly sntetpiiaeB. 

The goddeee of pqiUlee like the goddeee of fortune Is Jeile end 


timllb MB.a^llw^ In Bignnd in the 
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falBn. Ai nobody could foresee the results of the last elections, it is equally 
difficult to make any forecast about the results of the next deotions. The Oongress 
is ^aoed in power to-day and might be supposed to have fifty years of power 
bewe them, but the rise of the uminders to power is not a foolish hope. 
What the Congress has doue the zammdars can also do. To that end they 
should strike a new note, break new nounds and organise themselves on the lines 
of the Conservatives in England and combine with other stable elements of the 
country to form compact bloc taking its stand on certain up-to-date poUtioal and 
economic principles. They should defend the past in so far as it is nkely to live 
and look towards the future with a progressive mind. They should give a bold 
direction to a generous policy inspired by love of the masses and capable of win- 
ning them. This requires experienced leadership. Happily the ranks of the 
lamudars are not bankrupt of talent. We have the Maharajkumar of Viuanagram, 
Rai Qovind Chand Bah&, the Raja Sahib of Tirwa, Nawab Sir Mohami^ Yusuf, 
Rao Krishna Pal Singh of Awagarh to mention only a few of them—all of whom 
are competent enough to guide us. In Rani Phul Kumari Bahiba of Sherkot we 
have an idesl zamindar. who will beat any one of us in clear thinking and can 
give a right lead. In addition we have a tried and old friend in Nawab Sir Ahmad 
Baeed Khan Sahib of Ohaittui whose qulities of an average man in perfect balance 
best qualify him for leadership. 

The politick situation in India is drifting towards revolution and unless all 
the stable elements join hands on a common political platform, the forward ten- 
dencies of the Congress Forward Bloc cannot be checked. The landholders, the 
liberals, the Independents, the capitalists and other progressive torces of the coun- 

S can easily unite into one single party fighting their political battles for the 
itical and economic growth of the country throu^ peaceful means. An insis- 
ce on the maintenance of friendly relations with Britain would seem necessary 
as *in spite of its many dark pages the political connection finds its best creden- 
tial in its own history’. With a hostile Japan in the east and a flinty and 
grabbtog Germany in the west, India cannot afford to out herself off from England. 
I am no apologist of the British Government and while I emphasise the continuance 
of politidd connexions with them, 1 also emphasise the (^reat necessity of improv- 
ing them. Some progress has bm made in this direction but much still remains 
to oe done and it sMuld be the proud ambition of all of us to organize ourselves 
and work for the attainment of Dominion Status so that in the new order of 
things we may share political power with the masses. 

Our immediate need is to capture political power by capturing the confidence 
of the tmantry. This cannot be done by lip service. An average Indian cultivator, 
ones said Lora Hailey, may not have remarkable political education, but he is a 
man of great common sense. If he is called upon to give his support to any one 
set of ueo|de he will choose those who can prove that they have done for him 
sometmng in the past and axe likely to be able to do more in the future. What 
he wants is proof that the people who approach him are not merdv intoested in 
getltog his support but have actually beetirred themselves to help him. The most 
eflhotive propagandist is one who has proved himself to be a fnend of the cnlti- 
vator.-^e oisuibutlon of good seed is a better argument than the finest epeeches— 
one drinking water pump is better publicity than a thousand pamphlets. If we 
keep these things in mind and make some sacrifices for the tenantry, 1 hope we 
wUf be able to win them to our side. 

I close this humble address with humble apologies for its many short-eomlngs. 
My orities diould not very kindly forget that I am not a ren educated messoer 
of the landowning dtss and have never claimed mature judgment In my own 
little way I am lawaTs ready to do my Ifit for the olsss to which I bebng, si ahw 
for the countiT in wBioh I Qve. 

Seeeod Dsy-Beuaree-tad July 18M 
Nawab Yusuf’s Sfbboh 
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people, who wore IndiRo cloth, had Busiian priDoiplea and ideala of their Urea. 
He thought that all could not be equal. That waa against nature. The Nawab 
added that money would not rain mrough the destruction of the samindarL It 
were only the eamindara who were in good ooarhtion but measures were being 
adopted for their destruction also. The economic condition of the people would not 
improve by putting on end to capitalism and the zamindari. 

‘Our principles of life,’ declared Hawab Sir Mohammad Yusuf, ’are truth, lore^ 
sacrifice and contentment.’ Contentment was essential, pointed out the Nawab, as 
one should not be discontented in not having the wealth of the Nizam of Hyderabad. 

The Nawab said they could co-operate only with such Qovemment which 
could improve the economic condition of the country and of the general people. Hg 
felt that the economic condition of all classes of people was worsening and the 
pipsent Government proved a failure in maintaining law and order. The Nawab 
the end appealed to the zamindars to organize for the protection of their rights. 

Baja Mabbbhwar Dayal’s Bpiosoh 

Raja Maheshtoar Dayal Seth, speaking next in Hindu, expressed the opinioo 
that improper methods were adopts to get support for the Tenancy Bill in the 
Upper Chamber. He said that the zamindars had no quarrel with the Kisans and 
they wanted improvement in the condition of the Kisans, but he thoi^t that the 
present Tenancy Bill would do no good to them and prove ruinous to we zamindars, 
and litigation would increase. The Baja pointed out that several Bills aimed at Uie 
rum of zamindars were ready. He said that the Congressmen were not fighting 
against the British Government. The Congress Qovemment were not doing anything 
which might be detcimental to the interests of Englishmen. The boycott of Britisa 
goods had stopped and Ijancashire was flourishing. Why should the British 
Government, or the Viceroy, or the Governor interfere with the administration of 
the Congrois Government 7 The Englishmen had come to India for trade and 
their trade was going on well. Why should the British Government, or the Vioeioyp 
or the Governor fight for the Zamindars 7 They had no consideration for the 
services of the zamindars during the last European war. The question before the 
zamindars was as to what they should do in future. Should they help, or should 
Aey not 7 They would have to be with the country. He appealed to samin- 
dare to organize, and if their demands were not conceded they should refuse to pay 
revenue. 

Baja of Tibwa’b Bfbbch 

. Raja Durga Rarayan Singh ttl Tirwa also made a speech expressing the 
opinion that the Tenancy Bill would do no good to the kisans and be minons to 
the zamindars. He said that the Congress Government had already presented a 
scene of JaUianwalla Bagh at Benares where a 72-hoar curfew order was promulga- 
^ during the communal tension and now the Bowlatt Act remained. The Baja 
of Tirwa appealed for strengthening Uie zamindar organization. 

Bbbolutionb 

^e followiog lesolatiouB were passed by the Conference on the Snd July:— 

. . conference places on record iu deep sense of sorrow at the sad demise of 
B^hnees the MaWqJa Sir A^tya Nonmi Singh of Benows, and Bai Bahadur 
fraSies l>as and conveys its genuine sympathy to the members of the bersavod 

PouTiflAL Party 


eonfereaee of the nmindars of the Agra Provinoe niolves that in older to 
save the pioviaee from impending oheotio ooadithms and to safeguard and pioleet 
the right of private property apoiitieal party should be organised which should M 
opm & all ounnizatioas bavinff similar views, with a network of bianehiB thnwghr 
pi^ees and with aband of sriflees and devoted workers, its own of 
publicity sod sulBoient funds at its disposal for the pnrpoie of immediate 
0* wa programme into action. 

forthA that a eommlUee widi powers to oMpt othen durald be 
JWintM to draft a oonadtotlon for the propoecd party at the earliest and plies U 
tbe eueontive of fbe Brltiih Indian Assookto, Loefcnow. and % Agm 
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Dayal SetlL B. B. Kudwaf Our Narain, Sir 0. Y. Ohintamani, Mr. Ba)nath Eunzru. 
Bai Govind Chandra, Mr. Anand Prasad Agarwal, Kunwai Priyanand Prasad 
Bin^, Major Baja Durga Narain Singh, Mr. Mangla Prasad Singh, R. B. Kai 
ln<ua Narain, Bhn Sadayatan Pande, Baja of Tamkohi and Baja of Jaunpur. 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the 8rd. July 

Resolved that the conference records its fullest confidence in the Zamindar 
representatives who are carrying on negotiations with the United Provinces Govern- 
ment on the Tenancy Bill. 

Resolved that the conference appeals to all the samindars to unite and organise 
themselves in every village and tahsil of the province on the lines of ^e organiza- 
tion of the Agra novince Zamindar’s Association. Allahabad, to counteract false 
party propaganda carried on against them as their very existence will be m 
leopardy. 


Resolved that in case the compromise talks now going on between the Govern- 
ment and the aamindar representatives fail, the conference calls upon all the 
aamindar members of the L^islative Council to vote for the reference of the tena- 
ncy BUI to a sdect committee with a view to remove the glaring defects lu 
the Bill. 

Resolved that the conference views with alarm and great dissatisfaction the 
present state of lawlessness prevailing in these provinces, resulting in murders and 
feels that the life and property of the zamindars are no more secure. It, therefore, 
greatly deplores the callous attitude adopted by the Government irrespective of 
any consideration for the maintenance of law and order in these provinces. 


COEBOrVB MSABtlBBB 


Resolved that the conference greatly deplores the tyrannical attitude of the 
district revenue authorities in the collection of revenue by taking recourse to all 
coercive measures such as the issue of warrants of arrest and specially putting 
zamindars in the lock-up and auctioning their agricultural implements and cattle, 
contrary to the assurances given by the Government in the Legislative Assembly. 

The conference strongly protests against the attachment of the zamindars’ 
estates by the Government to realise the revenue in view of the abnoimal 
t^rarian trouble created and fomented by some of the irresponsible persoos 
against the Cimgress and in view of the failure of the Government to check 
such misdiievous propaganda. The conference of the zamindars of the Agra 
province strongly protests aganst the postponement of the collection arrears 
of rent in these provinces, both decr^ and undecreed, and the reported 
move of the Government to wipe them off entirely in complete disregard 
of the facte that the landlords have paid Government revenue on these zmounts. 
Further they have spent a huge amount out of their pockets in obtaining decrees 
from competent revenue courts, and also irrespective of the individiw pay- 
ing capacity of the tenant or his habit of default. Such a deciiioii, if 
made, would set at naught all the principles of equity, iustioe and fairplaT; 
the conference expects the Government to show as much sympathy with 
the condition and cuims of the zamindars as with the tenants. The eooferenoe is 
foriber of t^nion that while giving generous concession to the tenants, the Govern- 
ment should compensate the Zamindars for tha expenses already incurred by them 
eithttr in the shape of payment of the Gorernment revenue or of bbtuking their 
rent deoieea. 


AOBIOULTUEAL PBO|iOTIOS LhAoxn 

The oonfenaM reiolvea that the Agriculturist Protection League of Luekimw 
which has alteMly received wide support in the provinoe should be fnri^ 
strengthened to eombai the pernicious propaganda of party poUdea and sneh ow 
aottvidea aa lead to clasa antagonism and to work in oonsonanoe wBli the pmu|7 
of dm Britieh Indian Association of Lucknow and the Agro Ptovfnoe Zeitiinder’s 
Aseodatlon of AlMhebed. 



The All India Women's Conference 


Standing Committee Reception at Sangli 

A magnifioent reception was given on the 29th. July 1089 in the nalaoe-hall at 
Bniigh to toe members of the Standing Ck>mmittoe of the All>India Women'a 
C'wnlerence assembled at Sangli for thmr terminal session. His Highness the Raja 
halirb of Sangli, high offlolals of the Durbar, distinguished gentlemen and ladiea 
Irum the city were present. 

Rani of Sanoli’b Speech 

Hsr Htghneai the Rani Saheba welcomed all the guests and then remarked 
that it was a red-letter day in the history of Sangli. She reviewed the working 
of the All-India Women's Conference during the last twelve years of its existence 
and th«'n proudly referred to its achievement It was a triumph for the Oonferenco, 
she said, that where men unfortunately failed, women succeeded in presenting 
a united front, in regard to their place in the new constitution, in opposing the 
communal award, separate electorates and the reservation of seats on a communal 
baaia. bhe also referred to the valuable work done by the Conference in educating 
public oninion in regard to the needs of women and the removal of their disabilitiea. 
She fuTther paid a very brilliant tribute to Rani Bajwade— the Pierident of the 
Conference for her able and rich guidance and sincere and earnest efibrts in the 
cause of women and the Conference. 

Rani Rajwadb'b Speech 

In reply to the reception Rani Raj wade, the President of the All-Indta Wo- 
men’s Gonterenoe thanked for the splendid and loving reception given to them by 
their Highnesses o£ Sangli and then narrated how the All-India Women’s Confer- 
ence is widening its scope from the merely educational conference to question of 
women, socisl, economic and even politicid. She observed if the progress was slowi 
It was partly due to men’s apathy towards their problem. She was hopeful about 
the solution of their problems with Congress Governments in the eight provinoes 
of India. Bhe also referred to the glorious achievement of the Conference in presen- 
ting a united front with reg^ to the rejection of communal award and having 
placed a demand for jmnt ueotorates. She hoped that they would be able to do 
more good to the women of India by its sounder and progTessive work in tho 
days to coma. 

The dellberatlonB of the committee continued for two days more. About twenty 
five members of the Btunding Committee and about twenty members of the vulons 
Bub-oommittees were present m Sengil^for the terminal meeting. 

The Agrm Provincial Women’s Conference 


Fbebidential Addbbbs 

m. Provkielsl Women’s Confarmoe was hdd at Ckiwnpon on the IBth. 

p The prudential address was deliver^ by Mrs. Vijai Lakehmi 

Panda, In the oo^rM of fin address Mrs. Pandit said : 

me . a great pleaenre li prsaide over your deliberations, and I am 
grateful to yon for having given me thia oppmtnnity. I have been to Cawnpore 
^ ^>>7 . ooeaalona and in a numbn ofdifihrent capacities, but this is Che flrat 

mj I— «d It h. - 


adopted a novsi method of 


and inatsad 


Waning wUh the prssldent’s speoeb, tha first day was devotsd to leaolnthnBi yAm 
in ^ ^ pnsldent how odmss to wind up the piooeedim I upl, tbeeelte 
1° A W as tt wm>p the whrk we We done seFSm £mght8 th2 


intenm MMmB ht Ho 
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Tt Mems hardly necessary, after the speeches that have been ddivered since 
yesterday, for me to say very much. Many questions have been discussed and 
problams specially affecting women have not been forgotten, but we meet today 
nnder a shadow, the darkness of which does not perhaps engulf us at the present 
moment^ but the fringe of which has already toucned our country. 1 would, 
therefore, like to draw your attention to the great tragedy, which is being enac^ 
upon the European stage, the ultimate result of which will affect our future progress 
and prosperity, 

'We are many thousand miles away from the war ; few of us have friends or 
relatives in the danger zone, yet in these days, how is it possible to isolate ourselves 
and remain unaffected ? Distance having been eliminated, all the countries of the 
world are closely linked together, and yroAt affects one has repercussions on the 
other. We cannot afford to say we are not interested merely because Iltdia is not in 
the war zone. During the last few y^rs we have watched with increasing dismay the 
triumph of might over right. One after the other, nations have been suppressea and 
destroyed, and their peoples rendered homeless. Only a few days ago we have seen 
the anguish of Poland. Crushed and bleeding she lies beneath the heel of the 
conqueror, but through the darkness that engulfs her the indomitable spirit of the 
Polish people shines forth. The magnificent courage they have shown cannot be in 
vain, and Poland will live even though the Polish people die. So let us send across 
the seas a message of sympathy and hope to this sorely tried country in her hour of 
sorrow. The war that is being fought in Europe today is a fight between two mighty 
forces for world domination, and the methods of modern warfare are horrible and 
unworthy of nations that claim to be civilized. It is, therefore, the duty of the 
women of India to raise their protest against this barbarous method of settling of 
International disputes. India has always given the message of peace and healing to 
the world. It has been her special contribution towards civilization, and now wnon 
the world stands on the brink of chaos, India must act and her daughters must 
unite and raise their voices against the aggression and brutality that are taking their 
toll of human life. 

*Thie is no time to dream of victories. The world has travelled far since the 
days when a victoiy brought honour to the victor. Today wars are not won tl^ugh 
de^ of prowess. Inhuman and barbaric methods are employed, and human brings 
are destroyed with a callousness that is incredible. Elach war leads to another, and 
ea^ imposed peace creates bitterness and hatred degrading both the victor and the 
vanquished. Let us, women, say with a united and determined voice that reason and 
iuatioe muefe xrign and human brings must give up the methods of the beasts in 
settling their disputes. We want pmoe— not a peace that is patched up to suit the 
exigencies of the hour, but one that is voluntary. Just and permanent ; a peace 
which gives each that which belongs to him for only then will that progress be 
possible which will lead to a world united and free. 

RnaoLunONB 

The resolutions passed by the oonferenoe related to vaztous mattera. The first 
resolution moved by Mrs. Puniima BanerjM of Allahabad related to international 
unity. It urged upon the people of India and woifieo in particular to work with 
fbtm dotendustion towarda buildiug a new world where tiie hennors of war shcmld 
be abasot. The resolution zeafflmeu faith in non-vidlenoa and Gandhlau ^luiikhnA for 
aettiing international problems as an eibotive substitute for bloodshed aud minder. 

confisreaoe also pledged itself to the gnat task of Intelligeotly applyhig it to 
the buildinga of a new India, thereby laying the foundation of a lasting pane. 

The mfarenoe also urged upon the women of India to units and rriaa their 
voice against oornmnualism. It felt that a good deal of oomiption pcevailed in 
load bodies and resolved that such persons should be elected to fham as had a 
spirit of service aDd^saeriflee in them. 

It was ra^vad that women ahould make nneeaaing efforts to poprilnrlm ihn 


The couteNneeitoa^ amendments in the exiittag law with a fieir tapcevnnt 
DolvEsmt. It drew the attention of the Oovemment to the need of huluMC sash 
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The Calcutta Women'c Conferettce 

The Weloome Addbebb 
The aims and ideals of the All-India WomtJi’a Oonfereooe and the importaat 

S ilt it plays in moulding public opinion in cupect of many subjeota wt ' * 
e country’s well-being, were stressed by Begum Hamid Ali, in her 
address at the annual conference of the Calcutta Constituency of that 
Y. W. 0« A. Hall, Calcutta, on the SOth. Norember 1B89. 

The Conference was well-attended, including delegates from the mofussil and 
many well-known social and educational workers of Calcutta. 

Ihe proceedings opened with welcome addresses by Dowager Maharani Sueharu 
Devi of Mayurbhanj and Mrs. Indira Devit the President of the Calcutta conati-* 
tueiicy. The Maharani, in her address, referred to B^m Hamid Alls services in t^ 
cause of women and said that it was a great honour to the women of Bengal to 
have her among them. The fact that she had come all the way from Bombay to 
preside over the conference showed that she was one with them' in sympathy and 
interest. It also proved the bond of union that existed between the Moslem and 
Hmdu women of India. 

Pbebidential Addbebb 


Lien conoeni 
preslde&tial 
body at tli« 


Begum Hamid Ali in her presidential address, said \— 

^ "The All India Women’s Conference has established for itself an important 
position throughout the country. We are proud that we have been taking a leading 
part in all nation-building activities which nave drawn the bond of womannood closer 
together. To us there are no separate compartments of province or race. We are 
all Indian women and as such we work harmoniously for the improvement of tlto 
position of women morally, socially, in education and in law. It had helped us to 
broaden our minds and gradually led us to study special subjects and acquire 
knowledge of civic matters, which, I venture to think, was not done by such a 
large body of women before our Conference came into existence. It has given us a 
true vision of what nationhood signifies.” 

Chief amongst our ideals, one, which we deliberately foster and acclaim, is 
our unity of purpose— our single desire oi drawing all classes together, our will- 
power to forget the oommunal differences which nave been deliberately raised up 
by those in power or those seeking power— in short men and women who are 
politically drunk with the wine of power, who refuse to see the good oi the whole 
can only see the good of a part. 


opportunities of working for the country and ultimately of guiding 
cor i>winoee and so of the country—!, e., political power. 


m 


To res^ this goal there must be no suspicion— but mutual trust and good- 
wul. us, the women at least, by word, thought and deed put forth all oox 
strength and influenoe and show by practical work, that these are not mere nptopian 
dreams but can be swiftly and easily attained. 


‘ One of the weakest links in our chain of nationhood— one which has been 
forged Bt^ agidDst our will— is separate electorates. Now that it is an accomplished 
not and has wrought all the evils that we foretold it would— it cannot be bntei 
ana memled anew unless both the parties, or, shall I say, all the parties, mre willing 
fo have it broken up and made anew* Our leaders must make it the bnsinesB m 
lives to create such an atmosphere of understanding and good-will that eaui 
A ^ ▼olontariiy and with trust and friendship ask that the separation might 
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bvt oii^le hands possesB, put forth our hands in friendship to all who are willing 
and proud to serve India. 

"Let us give friendship and love and service to those who ask for it but give even 
more to those who do not ask it but try to avoid us. Those are the people who are 
really and truly in need of thoughtful far-seeing hdp and undentanding, and 
above all, of friendship.” (ArolauseO In oonolusion, Begum Hamtd Ali paid a 
tribute to the work that was neing done by the Calcutta Constituency. 

The Beobettaby’s Bepobt 

Mrs. BaeanH Chakravarti, the Hon. Secretary, gave an account of the activities 
of the Calcutta constituency during the past year. 

She particularly dwelt on the hostel for College girls started by the Calcutta 
branch at 19, Bepin Pal Boad, Ballygunee. There were only six boarders at the 
hostel which was bring run at a deficit of its. 250 per month. Ine Calcutta University 
had sanctioned a monthly grant of Bs. IbO from July last and the Calcutta 
Constituency had made a donation of Bs. 500 and also given a loan of a like amoum, 
which had enabled the Committee to carry on hitherto. Nevertheless, more funds 
were wanted to place the finances of the hostel on a stable basis. 

The Bal Mandir, the clinic run ^ the Calcutta Constituency, was going on 
amoothly. Miss Mary Dingman of the iWie and Disarmament League visited the 
institution in January last and was pleased with the work done there. This 
institution also requiiM more money as the grant which the Calcutta Corporation 
used to make had been reduced. 

Concluding, Mrs. Chakravarti arid This year, instead of taking up new 
activities, we have triec^ to concentrate on the work already undertaken. We realize 
that much remains to be done. But we are glad to be able to say that at this 
crucial time when factions and oommunalism are tending the country, we the 
women of India, have been working shoulder to shoulder xor our common cause 
and our common ideal.” 


Resolntlons— 2Bd. Day-— Calentta— 26th. November 1026 

The following resolutions were passed by the Conference on the next day, 

the 26th. November 1080 

Hostel fob College Giblb 

Moving the resolution on hostels for college girls. Begum Hamida Uomin 
■aid that this was a very important matter which concerned the welfare of their 
girls. It waa true that the Calcutta University had a regulation bearing on tiiia subject, 
but neverthrieas, thw found in practice that there were more umicented hostels 
for college girls in Calcutta than licensed ones. 

There waa no gainsaying the fact that the conditions prevailing in many 
of these hostels were extremely unsatisfactory and it was incumbent upon them 
to see that the present state of things was tp altered that the hostris might grow 
m into healthy abodes for girls* One of the ways was to urge upon the Calcutta 
Univenity the necessity for strict observance of the regulation on the matter and 
compel the ooUegeB to comply with its provisions. Any violation of it should 
entaB the diaallowanoe of the students of such a eollege from appearing at the 
ensuing university examination. It waa the duty of parents ahm to exercise 
somtm and jud^ent in selecting hostris for their idrle. 

The resolution, which was aecondad and ^pported leapeotivriy by lbs, B. C* 
DuU and Mrs. N, d, 5aa read : ^ 

The Oonfecenee wricomes the derision of the Calcutta Univerrity to appoint an 
Inepeetrees for Girls' Hostels in Calcutta and urges that an experienoed and able 
woman be appointed to the post. 

"The Oonfemee rritemtea the views regarding the reeidenoe of ooHege girls 
in Oslcntta, paseed at ite constituent Conference last year and urges the, CMcntta 
UnlvecslQ to enforce etriet observance of ite Be^ation I, ^apter ulV by 
^ Obllega and in oieee of violation to disallow the students to appeK at tbe 
ng 
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to be Buffloienily alert aboat the evil effect of this state of tilings. Mrs. UiM NMim 
bad introduced a Bill on this subject, which contaioed some very salotmy 
provisions which, if adopted, would go a long way in checking some of the evUs 
connected with these institutions. These provided that for starting sa«h institnthnSk 
a licence from the District S^istrate must be obtained, the officer had also to 
satisfy himself that a society had been formed to look after the institutiosi that 
It hau been registered, that it had sufficient funds, that the members of thi 
society were respectable citizens, that the home was located in a healthy Imd 
respectable quarter and also that there was official inspection of the home and 
the society. These were very necessary provisions the obaervance of which would be 
conducive to the efficiency of these institutions, while at the same time rendering 
them free from suspicion of every kind. Shakabuddtn added that die 

intended to give notice of a Bill in the Bengal Assembly more or less on the 
same lines, of course, keeping In view, the conditions and circumstances in 
Bengal. 

Mrs. Bemlata Mtiter endorsed the remarks of the jprevioiiB speaker. She 
described the valuable work being deme in connexion with Govinda Kumar Home 
and also with the Bescue Home of the All Bengal Women’s Union. She thoi^i 
that no right-minded person could object to necessary legislation being eneelea tg 
effect a reform of this character. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Kent said that she had found some very 
sad and distressing circumstances in a number of these institutions. These 
institutions were Mten situated in unhealthy surroundings and some of them wen 
always overcrowded. Some of the committees connected with these institutions eon* 
tamed most respectable people but the difficulty was that as most of them were on 
the committees of a number of institutions, they could not give sufficient attention 
to any of them. Mrs. Kent added that many nurses’ bureaus were undesirable 
places and these should be included within the scope of the Bill. 

The resolution which was carried, was as follows 

**The Conference fully supports the principle of the Bill for the control and 
supervision of Orphanages, Widow’s Homes, Bescue Homes, and Marriage Bureaus 
ete. which has been introduced in the U. P. by Bnmati Uma Nehru and urges 
that a similar Bill be introduced in Bengal and other Provincial Legislatures to 
put a stop to idl bogus institutions.” 

Booul Wobkseb 

Mrs. 8, K, Bay moved a resolutioa urging the imperative neoeseity fos 
making adeqiute provision in Bengal for trained and paid social workers. Bho 
said that they jiad an immense task before them and it was not poeslble to 
sccomplish even a fraction of what they had undertaken witbont a snffioient 
numbn of workers. Bbe referred to neal^ educational and social work in the 
fiacre which required a large nnmb« of trained workers. 

Tte resolatkm evoked considerable discussion, a point that was made being the 
wrot of funds. Eyentnally it was carried, coupled with a decision to app(^ e 
sub-committee to devisB ways and means. 


ddldren, 


T&ArfiG IN Women & OaiLDBaH 

I moved a reiolntioii 
_j Bengal Bupptesaioil 

^ ^ traffic in women and 

. . -r — ai^ that & meeent leddatioiT im ^ matter oontain^ loo p ho i ei ^ 

which enshM dedgning people to evaS ito provisi^s. 

tbe renluioii Ifri. Stanley said that this was going to be a 
beoauae to bad the whole o{ pest evils against fbem. 6he adM 
to for the ptoMr wondng of the Aet toe should he tome oomptot womm 
officers in that StpaxQpmU The leaolatifln as passed, read 

^ ^ wis^ neoeseity for pieventiDg the traffie in wo 


of l y wi« o fni 


one of 1 
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(b) That women police offioen foi TiKllanoe and reecue work and a Woman 
Wdnre Worker ae in Madras should be appointed ; 

(o) Ihat all fines and penalties realized under the Act should be utilised by 
Government for the maintenance of Rescue and After Oare Homes. 

Similar effective measures should be introduced in all Provinces and States." 

Mrs Budha Majumdar moved a resolution requesting; the Government of 
Bei^sal to appoint a qualified woman Inspector who would^e a trained Doctor as 
in Bombay or at least a trained and exrorienced nurse to supervise the working 
of Bengal Maternity Benefit (Act No. I V of 1939). as well as to advice women 
workers generally. Mrs. Majumdar said that according to the Act maternity benefit 
meant four weeks’ wages before and four weeks’ wages after child-birth. It would 
not be surprising for some employers to try create difficulties, It was. therefore, 
necesaary that a competent woman Inspector should be appointed to look after the 
inteiests of the women workers concmned. 

Mrs. Boudamini Mehta seconded the resolution. 

Supporting the resolution, Mrs. Haairui Murahed said that it was up to them 
who were more fortunately placed, to voice the needs and grievances ox the poor 
and ignorant workers. The resolution was carried. 

Mrs. 8* C, Mukherjee proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair, which broufi|ht 
the proceedings to a close. 


The Medraa Women • Conference 

Db. Mabia Mobtbsbobi’b Spbboh 

The fourteenth Madras Constituent Conference of the All-India Women’s 
was held on the 9th. Deeember 1989 at the Assembly Hall, Queen Mary’s College, 
Madras, Mrs. Bukmini Lakehmipathi presiding. Dr. Mana Monteeaori opened the 
Conference. There was a large gathering of women. 

Dr. MtUhulakahmi Beadi extends a hearty welcome to Dr. Maria Montessori 
and requested her to open the CUmference. 

Dr. Jfontessori, after thanking the Oonfraence for giving her an opportunity 
to meet them, said that the honour conferred on her was a proof that women all 
over the world were united in one common ideal. She was proud to know that 
the women of India had joined together in the struggle to better the social condi- 
ticms in the country. As one of the pioneers of the Feminist Movement for the 
emancipation of women in Europe, she knew how difficult it was to get women to 
take mds proper place in the national struggle. There was no doubt that when 
once women came out, they brought with them great enthusiasm and the causes 
they took up would always he achieved. Women took with them into their work 
the aaored sentiments of l^e and pity. The urgent need of the hour was the great 
moral uplift movement among mankind. 

Women, Dr. Montessori went on, had shown that they were in no way inferior 
to man in intelleet and were eapaUe oi occupying any position. They had also 
shown themselves capable of orgeniaation and to carrying forward any work to 
■uoosaa. Dr. Monteaaori went on to aay that for bringing about a better world, it 
was not enoum that women ihould be free. The emancipation of women ahould 
be a prelnde to the emancipation cl chiidren* From her ezpmienoe she had learnt 
that 9 ehildeeu were put in condition of ^freedom, they showed great desire to know 
a neat deal aa well as to do a greal deu. They also dev^oped a sense of diselpt^n 
and the virtne of organisation. Freedom and discipline were the two sides of a 
coin. Bhe WM. tiierefore. of opinion that any scheme of social work should inelim 
freedom for cliildren. Children ehould not only be given fsoUitities to acquire 
knowle^ bat alsn to develop in a neutral way. She was glad that in tiie rasolntionf 
bMcM the Oooferanoe emidiMs been pieced on child education. hopm 
to see in future not only freed Women going forth into the world but also me 
free CMd in her arms. Only women oomd understand the oonb and the nasds 
o| ohildren. Dr. Blontemori wished the Gonfemos all suoeess. 


Thb pBJBiDmrrzAL Avwm 

MfS. JRoMm' Lak^mipatkit in the oooria of her addrsim aald Ail Att 
had mat ander Ae shadesf of a great war. It sssa s^ uu Ae 
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and diotatorohiM, is the i!;reat work of enanrine peace on earth, biied on nttloDil 
and Bocial freedom, let the women of India plMge to gire thar anpporti whiles 
the same time, emphatically protesting against aLi manner of wan. 

Proceeding, the President said that as a result of the war, they were feoed 
with two serious gad distressing situations, one being its effbot on tneir eoonomio 
resources and the other, the political impasse. It was stated bv Britain that the 
present war was being waged in the name of democracy and for the preservatkiB^ 
the integrity and inde^ndence of* free nations. Bo long as there was dominathm and 
exploitation of nation by nation, there could be no enduring peace. 

At the time, Mrs. Lakahmipathi proceeded, when the n^ for national solidarity 
was more pressingly felt than hitherto, it was regrettable that they shonld he 
divided communal differences and by communal squabbles and riots. A cominon 
spirit and a common goal must actuate them. For the common good of the eouatry. 
they must behave democratically and co-operatively. She would, therefore, appeal to 
the leaders of the different communities and political parties to come to an amicable 
and speedy settlement of their differences so that communal dii^Armony migM not 
be adduced as an argument against their political freedom. Let the Muuim, Hindu, 
Christian and other women give a lead in this solution of the communal pnmlem. 

Mrs. Lakshmipathi went on to say that the two aspects of their educational sya* 
tern which called for their attention were the enforcement of the Elementary 
Act and adult education. If the women in the land were to behave democratioally 
and co-operatively the first requisite was education. The first step towards the ne^ 
lisation of communal unity was the extension of compulsory elementaiy nd-nritlagi 
for Muslim girls. She hop^ that both Government and the Madras Oorporami 
would take the necessa^ action in the matter. The question of educating the child 
was important. She said that in Japan she found that every primary school had 
a kindergarten section attached to it and all children below the age of six necssae 
nly attended the classes therein, before they moved into a primal^ school. XmI 
bodies in India such as union panchayats, municipalities and district boards mh^t 
as well make an experiment in the Hursery School Project in their respeonva 
areas. They should also support private agencies which took up this work. 

Mrs. Lashmipathi next appealed to the ddegates to support the social Bills now 
m the legislative anvil, particularly those pertaining to the property rights of 
Hindu women and the rights of Muslim women. The Madras Constituent Confennoo 
of Women might be well advised to take the message of these social Bills right 
into the midst of the masses ; for the passing of these into law would surely and 
certainly raise the status of the women in sodal economy. 

In ranclueion, the Freaident appealed to those present to promote Bwodeehi in 
order to help in die economic regeneration of the country. 

BEBOLimoNB— W orld Peaob 

A. Thomas moved a resolution on world peace, which urged all women 
of India to realise the urgent need there was at the present moment to ori^se 
wmsMves in First Aid and Home Nursing. It calledf upon women to set their 
uce against all violence and espeoihlly against any appeal to arms as a means of 
solving intematioual differences. The resolution expressed the firm bdiel 
wt 01^ an appeal to non-violent methods would bring about rishteous peace In 
toe w^. The resolation next appealed to men of science not to assist in the 
manufaetaTC of destructive armaments or any weapons of wsrfiwe. 

Mms Bitnon sooonded that resolution, which wss sdopted unsnimously. 

Nubbirt Soboolb 


. . Armsfronp moved : "The Coolsmnoe xacognises the fondbmeM impor- 

^ Bchnola in la^g the foundations for the building of cbssaetsa 

^ ^J«^oimnship of the ^&y.« 

m, Wiltom Seconded the reeotatten, which wee also unsiiiBuniily aiwuitod. 


OoMMUVAL Amity 

^^stufaeuaaf moved : "Tlds Ckmfsriace, while deiply deplorinil ihe 


* tonih aafc SjmffWL to came to a epeedy and amiashla sell 




A communittee, nariictonriy the Om 

ma Hwiiie snm mignpa amr 
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MUng nnitedly irreBpective of cute, creed or race for natioiMd Boliduity and 
fM oomsum good of the oountiT.” 

Srimathi Ambujammal saia that if only women would exert their influence 
in getting rid of the theu differences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 


m getung na ox tne tneu oiserences, they could easily ensure communal harmony. 
Rbrs. Banmuthunissa B«gum, seconding the resoluuon, said Uiat Hindus and 
Muslims diould be considered u the two eyes of ^e nation and each community 
should work in a snirit of service to Qod and man. which was the fundamental 
teaching of both Hinduism and Islam. Dr. Muthulak$hm% Reddi supported the 
ion 


Mrs. Yakub Hasan moved a resolution urging the Government and the 
Oo^ratkm of Madru to lose no time in extending compulsory primary education 
to Mnslim girls. Mrs. Muhammad Ibrahim and Miss Fatima bayed supported the 
resolution which wu carried. 

LiTBRAGY Campaign 


Moved by Mrs. Bavithri Bojan and seconded by Miu Vilasini Shenoy, the 
Conference stressed the importance of continued effort towards adult education and 
urged women's associations and nrivate bodies to organise cluses and centres for the 
promoiton of literacy and genenu educational classes for illiteral men and women 
and requested the mnnici^ and local bodies to help such enterprises as showed 
good results. 

On the motion of Mrs. Rahmuthuniaaa Begum, seconded and supported by 
MlaB Muhamed AU and Miss Zahara Begum, the Conference adi^ted a resolution 
nquesting the Corporation of Madras and the Government to take a census of 
^uldren of school-going age and enforce the Elementary Education Act. 

Muihulakahmt Beddi next moved : ‘This Conference gives its support to 
Brimathi Ammana Raja’s Bill in the local Legjslative Assembly regarding dedioa- 
tira of Devadasis to temples, the Anti-Dowry Bill of Mr. Dubaye in the Central 
Assembly, Mr. Eazmi’s Bill relating to Muslim Women’s rights and Mr. Dalba's 
Bill to further amend the Hindu Women’s Rights to Fropexues Act of 1937 and 
•U Bills relating to rights of women.” 

Dr. Muthuiakshini Reddi made a fervent plea for the removal of all disabili- 
ties attachiu to women regarding inheritance. 

Mrs. ^maladevi Arya seconded the resolution which was adopted unani- 
mously. 

Childbsn’s Welfabb 


Mrs. Ciuhwala, In a resolution, urged the Government to amend the Madras 
Ghllden’s Act so as to Include offences Bg;^nst children by adults and to protect 
diUdren further by penalisiim begging oy children and child labour In the 
Province. Mrs. Theodore^ secondum the resolution, said that the Act was defeetive in 
many respects. Oases of exploitation of children by adults for Ml purposes had 
been brouMit to her notice and it me the duty of Government to so atnend the 
Aet M include such ofibnces. Ihe resdutioo was then pass^ 

Brimaithi Viaalakahi Ammal moved that tbs Corptmtioo of Madrss be reques- 
ted to imaohdlate efIiMt to the leoommendatioDB of the House Oommittse xegsrd- 
ioff improvement pf alums in the Oi^. Bhe said tbM the^experienoe at Goknlam 
ana some othv Mtune, where most of the reoommendstionB of ^ Bousing 
eomndltae regarding sanltatkin and planned dwellings had been enforeed. diowed 
that iHfh edocition to remove the slum mentality* louch ooMd be adilsv^ 

Mim Vilaeini Bkenoy seconded the resdnM whkh was passed anaiiimiNuly. 
Bbogab PBnngM 


Moved from the chair, the Oonfemoe adopted resolntioiis leqnesliag the 
CorporafioA oC Madras to eetebUA a home tor the segregation of diaeased baggazs 
and partienloily leiM tugliig tlw Goferammt to pass bnmei&ate legWation for 
the oommitment oi faeggam to beggar homes and letteratinc the nseessihr to 
£oQiaieiii&no«nSa^ TBOonfarmoe then imSSk 


Thg AaAm Ihemimaal WooMa’t rmOmmm 


IMfuMBfmmAL AMM 
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of aithusiutic women of the Godemri District and snooeeded in hoKthc the 
first Godavari District Women's Confeienoe at Raiahmundry and the flMit Andhra 
Women's Conference at Cocanada. She was tnat the work of the orKanlaaMon 
had been carried on saroesefully by the Andhra women whoae aravitiee in 
connection with the All-India Women's Oonferenoe have been more niiratroes 
than those in the other parts of the country. 

Dealing with the vital changes that had occurred in the past twelve years 
in the status and position of Indian womanhood, Begum Mir Amiruddin obeyed 
that while the Wommi’s Movement had been suffering retrogression in many 
countries of the West, wtuoh were governed by totalitarian dcMtrinea, in India 
wb had been having Women Ministers, Parliamentary Secretaries, Deputy Spefiksn 
and a President of the District Board. In this connection she offered her hearty 
congratulations to Srimathi Ramasubbamma who was elected President of the 
District Board of Cuddapah. The task of handful of women, of even one woman 
m the midst of a crowd of men, would certainly be diffiohlt^ but the ideal of 
womanhood should be to better the oondiUons of the people and make them happier. 
Mrs. Radhabai Subbaroyon and Dr. Muthulakshmi Redoi should serve them ae 
examples. 

‘^Anothw point to which I should like to advert is that the proUeA of 
India’s womanhood cannot be solved merely by the tide of polltioaf honour rising 
hi^h for a handful of women and by the amelioration of the condition of a 
microscopic minority. Just a few swallows do not malm a summer. The fuiitii 
of India’s womanhood ia bound up with those of the 97 per cent of the wonMM 
of the land, who are steeped in dire ignorance, slaves to archaic conventions and 
bound down by age-long prejudioea. If the Conference is to fulfil its real role, 
namely, the elevation of India’s womanhood, its activities must be broad-baaed on 
the satisfaction of &e needs of the mass of Indian women. The measege of tUe 
Conference is that of the awakening of womanhood. It is not enough tnat thia 
message should reach the urban intelligentsia. It is much more important that 
it should permeate to the ignorant women of the villages. We have to make 
intimate contacts with the women of the rural areas, with those who toll in the 
factories and labour in the fields and address ourselves to the task of ameliorating 
their unhappy condition." 
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titd oompefceDt Muelim women teaohen. In the interests of advancing their education, 
It was desirable to appoint Muslim Sub-Inspectresses in places where there was a 
^rly large Muslim ^pulation. There was the need for a Muslim Girls’ High 
School in Andhradesa. Now that the language of each area had become the medium 
of instruction in all high schools, it was necessary to make special provisions for 
Muslim girls, whose language was Urdu, so as to enable them to prosecute their 
secondary education. Begum Amiruddin felt glad that the importance of Adult 
location was realised now. But she urged that provision must be made to educate 
adult women in as large numbers as men. 


In the field of social reforms Begum Amiruddin advocated the abolition of 
polygamy, which had been engaging the attention of women for some time past, 
^e ecchorted the audience to give their full support to Mrs. Badhabai Bubbaroyan 
in her efforts in this direction. Marrii^e of old men to young girls ai<d the early 
marriage of girls were other evils which had to be eradicatea from the Hindu 
society. She also condemned the dowry system, "that cruel, degrading custom 
which ruins families that have daughters and made the poor look upon the birth of 
a girl as a misfortune”. In order to get rid of this custom, two steps were 
necessary ; one to adopt a definite programme of propaganda to be carried out 
unflinchingly until public opinion was sufficiently organised against the custom ; 
the other, to give girls such education as would render them economically independ- 
ent and befit them to pursue a profession, if need be. 


“In regard to Muslim marriages, a question that demands argent attention is 
the curtailment of the power of men in the matter of pronouncing divorce. As the 
law stands at present, a man has the arbitary power of divorcing his wife. In 
return, the wife has no right to object but obeys and accepts the misfortune with 
patience and in silence, it is necessary to invoke the aid of legislation to save the 
woman from the untold misery aud unhappiness in which she sometimes finds 
herself by reason of this power possessed by her partner.’’ 

With regard to Hindu women, the removal oi the legal obstacles that detracted 




he legal obstacles that detracted 


tance. The key to the improvement of their status was their securing economic 
independence. The time had arrived when Hindu women should be given full rights 
of ^Dosal over property that belonged to them as every owner possessed. It was a 
t the Committee that had been appointed by the Government to examine 
ihe' legal position of Hindu women should be dealing merely with the question of 
their leudwce and maintenance and not directing its attention to more important 
matters like succession and the right to proper^. We should request the authorities 
to extend the scope of investigation by this Committee so as to include iJl the 
aspects of the legm disabilities from which Hindu women were suffering. It was a 
matter of gratification that there were to-day a number of Bills before the Central 
Assembly and in the Madras Legislature for ameliorating women’s condition. 
Women ^uld, with one voices accord their whole-heaited support to these 


that demanded attention. Widow remarriage had already «been legalised in Hmdu 
aodety* but the number of widows takiog advantage eff this legislato was still 
very small, for while widow remarriage was advocated on the platform, in actual 
praetioa, society was intolerant To relieve their distress it was n e oasss r y that 


mitigetioD of their sufferinn, ways and means of establishing a Widows’ Home 
in every town must be devised. Active steps ware also necessary to oombat the 
infiMenoe of the heavy maternal mortality in this country. Women ihonld also not 
be nwdeottal of their eiviodutieik The, Public Health Act waa a asaaspie^^of 
lar-nadidng importanea in the matter of promoting the heellli of the nation* but 
nnleia the publio, of which women constitute half the number, oo-OBentie to 
H eflimtlvo, this Aot would ^ ^ of many other Acts and^sooma a dsfl 
laUsc, Itfio wiah to sgmeal to ^ womw of Andhiadma in ^ 

atndy of Htaidiiatsid. myahonld not the peopto of Bonth iSm iSun. enoibtf 
langoage if it is to produce harmony a^ unity in tiba^ land f 
ghWteQmiiphi^an ^ yhmo fl^^ .Hindwjwi bi 

^ t S S nSm , Ot I like Im 
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harmony in this conntry for which women ehould work. Never before wai the need 
for national Boiidarity in India bo great as at present, but unfortunatdy the 
horizon is darkened bv the black clouds of communal discord. Happily, the 
Kepubhc of womanhood is unfettered by the barriers of community or caste. Wei 
women, stand united, even as a light-house in the midst of breakers, for we know 
that in unity lies the secret of success. In addition, we should become the messen- 
gers of peace and try to secure similar unity in the ranks of the men. Let us hope 
that the better eeuse of the oommunitioB will prevail and that their differences iml 
meet with a speedy and amicable solution. 

Begum Amtruddin concluded with a reference to the war and the spirit of 
aggression that was the cause of it, and hoped for its extermination. 


The Punjab Women’a Conference 

The Pbbbidewtial Addbesb 

"There is today from all I have noticed since my return to India a great 
desire to express nationalism in a blind and unthinking advocacy to the return to 
manners and customs of past times and to reject from our life everything that 
savours of Europeanization on the ground that we are denationalising ourselves. 
This IB an attitude, I am afraid, I do not wholly sympathise with", declared Lady 
Bama Bao, presiding over the All-India Women ^s Conference (central Punjab 
branchl held at Lahore on the Qth. December 1989. 

She added. ‘With changing times and conditions, changes in our manners and even 
BiX'ial institutions must come and so long as we are able to discriminate between 
what suits and what does not suit our life in India we can be as good nationalists 
as any other.’ Proceeding, Lady Bama Bao exhorted the women to bring about unity 
m ^eir ranks and to acnieve an ideal whic^ the menfolk had failed to do. tShe 
^plored that only a few of ihem could honestly forget that they were Hindus, 
Muslims, Punjabis or Madrasis. So long as these religious or provincial consldera- 
hoDs crept in, it was impossible to give to the task t^t lay ahrad the singleminded 
devotion that was requirw of them. 

Referring to the question of education of women, she regretted that only two 
per cent w^ educated. A great task lay in this field yet unachieved. The work 
tut was being done by women associations in every province in connection with the 
nt^acy campaign, therefore, deserved recognition but tbousauds of workers were 
yet needed to make any appreciable difference. Suitable education for the rural 
women, revival of home craft and village industries were a prime necessity. This 
W(Wk could be undertaken by the educated women of the towns but it needed the 
Mipp(»t and encouragement ot provincial Governments. 

Stressing the necessity of discipline, she said that it was a word so commpn 
to every sphere of life in the west but was lacking to a deplorable extent in India. 
i^Bcipiine in the homo, especially with regard to the important matter of child- 
reanng, waa very little known. 

. In recent years, she concluded, discussion had been centred on the important 
topic of marriage and divorce, family spacing and rights of inheritapee. Those 
questions in spite of oareful work and serious uiought were far from being solved. 

th«efa» appealed to the conference to devise ways and means wnicb they 
could speedily arrive at a unanimous dj^nion on all these thorny questions. 

Baj Ehmabi Ambit Kaub’b Bfbecb 

Inauffuating the oonference, Raj Kumari Amnt Kaur exhorted the women 
weir wspoDolbility. Until they did so they would not get Swaraj. She 
that they pasaea severid resolutions without trying to act upon them, 
she asked the educated womeo to go to villages where . real Indk M 
ffi? 1 -^ ®wate an awakoling among the rural womeo. Befemng to Hlodo- 
Muhm unity BaJ Ibmari Amrit Kaur said that men had fjOJed to aohiwa unity 
TO now it was lor the daoiditers of India to talw up this question and oompleto 
vss sate that woiaeD would not faU in this matter. Conolndlng ihe 
pwtoo eanae of Barijans. 
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Ai mothfln they look um ell deitniotion of life with honor and pain. They 
dnilore the oonaitione wnich have led to the preeent war in which India along ivith 
mMK countriea finds itself involved. They consider the obstensible objective of the 
war, the establishment of the principle of democratic freedom and the preservation 
fjl the national integrity of all nations big or small, worthy of support. 

"With this end in view they r^uest the British Government to trust the 
people of India and come to a settlement with them, so that India along with 
other countries of tiie world who are not yet free may achieve the full substancp 
of independence at the close of the war. They also call upon the Oongress and 
the Muslim League to settle their differences so as to allow the country to go on 
its path of progress unhampered and appeal to women to do what lies in their 
power to promote communal unity. 

"Lastly, they express thar complete faith in non-violence which is the only 
means of ushering in a new era of pe^ and goodwill in the world and 
they call upon all women, in particular, Indian women, to try to realise it in their 
individual as well as communal lives. 


The Delhi Women’s Conference 

The Presidential Address 

Discriminating adaptation of western habits of life and thought, whore 
necessary, should not be opposed, suggested Ladp Rama Rao in her presidenlial 
address at the annual meeting of the Delhi Women's Conference held at Now Delhi 
on the ISth. December 198S. Owing to illness, Lady Kama Bao did not attend iho 
meeting and Lady Bajpai, who took her place, read her address. 

Lady Rama Rao appealed for unity and dwelt on tiie immensity of the task 
Awaiting workers for women's uplift. 

Rbsoldtions 

The meeting passed a number of resolutions, one of which ran : 

"While strongly re-affirming its belief in pacifism and while realising that 
the democratic powers engaged in the present European war are fighting to preserve 
the independence of nations threatened by aggression, ^is Conference endorses 
the resolntions passed by the British section or the Women’s International League 
for Peace and Freedom, urging their Government, firstly, 'to make clear the terms 
upon which it would be willing to make peace’, secondly, "to include among the 
terms, the recognition of equality or race, and of the rights and liberties of the 
individual and respect for the integrity of small as well as great nations”, and 
thirdly, "as an earnest of its acceptance of these fundamental principles, to make 
clear its Intention of bringiag India intp free and equal partnership in family 
of nations.” 



India and the War Crisis 

Gandhi’s Statement 

On the Srd. September 1980 England declared War on Germany, the lafttir 
having invaded Poland. In this connection Mahatma Gandhi issued the following 
statement after his first interview with the Viceroy on September 5, 1089 

At Delhi, as I was entraining for Kalka, a big crowd sang in perfect good 
humour, to the wom>out refrain of ‘Mahatma Gandhi ki jai'. 'We do not want 
any understanding*. 1 had then my weekly silence. Therefore 1 merely smiled. 
And those who were standing on the footboard returned the smile with their smile, 
whilst they were admonishing me not to have any understanding, with the Viceroy. 
1 had also a letter from a Congress Committee giving me similar warning. Neither 
of these counsellors knew me. 1 did not need the warning to knbw my limitations. 
Apart from the Delhi demonstration and a Congress Committee’s warning, it is my 
duty to tell the public what happened at the interview with H. E. the Viceroy. 

1 knew that I had no authority to speak for myself. 1 had no instruotitmo 
whatsoever from the Working Committee in the matter. I had answered a 
telegraphic invitation and tuen the first train I could catch. And what is more, 
with my irrepressible and out and out non-violence, I knew that I could not 
represent the national mind and I should cut a sorry figure if I tried to do sa I 
told His Excellency as much. Therefore there could be no question of my 
understanding or negotiation with me. Nor, I saw, had he sent for me to negotiate. 
1 have returned from Gie Viceregal Lodge empty banded and without any under- 
standing, open or secret. If there is to be any, it would be between the Coogreia 
and the Government. 

Having, therefore, made my poaition vis-a-vis the Congress quite clear, I 
told His Excellency that my own sympathim were with England and France from 
the purely humanitarian standpoint. I told him that 1 oonld not contemplate 
without bdng stirred to the very depth, the destruction of London which had 
hitherto been regarded as impr^able. And as I was picturing before him the 
Houses of Parliament and the Westminster Abbey and thor possible destruction, 
1 broke down. I have become disconsolate. In the secret of my heart 1 am In 
perpetual quarrel with God that he should allow such things to go on. My 
non-violence seems almost impotent. But the answer comes at the end of the 
daily quarrel that neither God nor non-violence is impotent Impotence is in moi, 
1 must try on withont losing faith even though I may break in the attempt 

And BO, as thnngh in anticipation of the agony that was awaiting me, 1 
SJJuIy 23 from .^bottabad the following letter to Herr Hitler ; 
friends have been urging me to write to you for the aake of humanity* 
Hut I Uve reaiated their requeat because of the feeling that any letter from me 

■ t calonlate and that 


» yon to be f 
^ of 


war not 


1 uve reaiated their requeat because of the feeling tnat any 
would be an impertinence. BomeAing tells me that I must not 
1 miut m^ my appeal for whatever it may be worth. 

It la quite olen that you are to-day the one person In the.world who can 
prevent a war whidi may reduce faummiity to the savage r*‘*“ 
iKL “ object, however worthy it may appear to 

withou^o^idlS^^ shunneoTthe 

“Any way I antic^te your fotgimms. If I have erred in writing to yon " 

I wiA that even now he would oaten to reasem ud m from 
^ whole , of thlnkinn mankind, not excluding theGarmupeopletium- 
I jnuat rnfuie to b^e that Germans contemplate with aqnanh^. 
rJ_^J^®“ft*ona a big eltiai like London for fear of dee^dtiw to be wro^t^ 
SIf If Ingennlto, They cannot contemplate with equuimity sneh dmtri^ 

!,^^-^lMpHlvee and their own monnmoita, I am not therefore juat now think- 
‘ wUl come, but what wUl It worth if fiMlwd and 

- mt?kto3oM over Germany ruMed and JmmHadr. 


”**Y-Ki* O0«» out ^toriona ov«r 

It oemmi aa if Harr Hitler know* m w* wm* u»^ 
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The itatement made by me just after my interview with H. E. the Viceroy 
has had a mixed reception. It has been described as sentimental twaddle by one 
critic and as a statesmanlike pronouncement by another. There are variations 
between the two extremes. I suppose all the critics are right from their own 
standpoint and all are from the absolute standpoint which in &is instance is 
of the author. He wrote for nobody's satisfaction but his own. I abide by every 
word I have said in it. It has no political value, except what every humanitarian 
opinion may possess. Interrelation of ideas cannot be prevented. 

I have a spirited protest from a correspondent. It calls for a reply. I do not 
reprodue the letter as parts of it I do not understand myself. But there is no 


"If you shed tears over the possible destruction of the English House of 
Parliament and Westminster Abbey, have you no tears for the possible ^truction 
of the monuments of Germany ? And why do you sympathize with England and 
France and not with Germany 7 Is not Hitler an answer to the ravishing of 
Germany by the Allied Powers during the last war 7 If you were a German, bad 
the reaourcuulness of Hitler, and were a believer in the doctrine of retaliation as 
the whole world is, you would have done what Hitler is doing. Nazism may bo 
bad. We do not know what it really is* The literature we get is one-sided. But 
I suggest to you that there is no difference between Chamberlain and Hitler. In 
Hitler's place Chamberlain would not have acted otherwise. You have done an 
injustice to Hitler hy comparing him with Chamberlain, to the former's disadvantage. 
Is England's record in India any better than Hitler's in another part of the world 
in similar circumstances 7 Hitler is but an infant pupil of the old imperialist 
England and France. I fancy that your emotion at the Vicwegal Lodge had the 
better of your judgment." 

No one perhaps has described E^lish misdeeds more forcibly, subject to truth, 
than I have. No one has resisted England more effectively, perhaps, than I 
have. And my desire for and power of resistance remain unabated. But there are 
seasons for speech and action, as there are seasons for silence and inaction. 

In the dictionary of Batyagraha there is no enemy. But as I have no desire 
to prepare a new dictionary for Batyagrahis, I use the old words giving them a new 
meaning. A Batyagrahi loves his so-called enemy even as his friend. He owns no 
enemy. As a Batyagrahi, i.e., votary of ^imsa, I must wish well to England. My 
wi^es regarding Germany were, and they still are, irrelevant for the moment. But 
I have said in a few words in my statement that I would not care to erect the 
freedom of my country on the remains of despoiled Germany. I should be as much 
moved by a contemplation of the possible destruction of Germany's mminments. 
Herr Hitler stands in no need of my sympathy. In assessing the present merits, 
the past misdeeds of England and the good deeds of Germany are irrelevant. 
Rightly or wrongly, andrirrespective of what the other Powers have done before 
under similar circumstanoes, I have come to the conclusion that Herr Hitler is 
responsible for the ww. I do not judge his claim. It is highly probable that his 
ri|^t to incorporate Danzig in Germany is beyond question, if the Danzig Germans 
desire to give up thmr independent status. It may be that bis claim to appropriate 
the Pollab Corridor is a just claim. My complaint is that he will not let the claim 
be examined by an independent tribunal. It is no answer to the rejection of the 
appeal for subm^ion to arbitration that it come from interested quarters. Even a 
thitt may ooneeivablF make a oorreot appeal to his fellow-thief. I thinh I am right 
in saying that the whole world was anxious that Herr Hitler shonhl allow his 
demand m be ex a m i n ed by an impartial tribunal. If he succeeds in his design, his 
snooess will be no proof of the justness of his claim. It will be proof that the Law 
of the Junue it itUI a great force in human affidrs. It will be one mofe proof that 
thos j^jw e imnuma have changed the form we have not changed the mannen of 


I hope it is mow clear to my criticB that my sympathy for Engh^ and Bkanee 
Is not a result of momentary emotimi or. in cmoer language, hysteria. It Is 
detived from the never-drying fountain of non-vidlenoe whioh va hceaekips jnuped 
for fifty yeare. 1 daim no Infallibility for my jndn^t. Alii ddmts \Wii my 
symmaiy for ,]&glmid and ^soce Is reasoned. 1 Invite dMie.wIm iMt the 
preidBes on which my vmpe^ Is baaed to me. dups U sEoiSSjSIm is 

anaiihar matter. Alone { e&bnt pray. And so I fold Bfo jSsesBaniy that say 


anaihar matfor. Alone I eah but pray. And so . 
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CongrMi Statenemt «b War Griala 

Hie following statement was issued b; the Congress Working Committee at 
Wardha on September 14, 1889 in regard to the War Crisis and India. (Bee p. 2%.) 

Lord ZeUand'e Statemeot In Lords 

In the House of Lords, on the 86tb. September 1888, asked by private notice by 
Lord 8 mII to make a statemeut on India, Lord Zetland amd he gladly respondea 
to the invitation and did so witb all the more readiness in that it providaa me 
with an ^portunity for giving expression to the high appreciation of His 
Majesty’s Government of the support, which has been accorded to them by all 
classes in India. From the Princes have come the most generous offers of 
meu, money and personal service. From individuals in all parts of the 
country there have poured in messsiges of sympathy and support. His 

Maioafli’a OrkvarnmAnf. hawa n/,ta/l arUl, ‘••^lal gratlflCatiOIl tho Statementl 

' ng their aid unoon- 

, , nave also observed 

with very real appreciation the support which the Governors have received from 
Ministries in all the Indian Provinces in putting into operation such measures as 
had been necessary to meet the abnormal circumstances resulting from the outbreak 
of war. Resort to force following upon a succession of breaches of faith by the German 
Government unparalleled surely in the history of mankind, which compelled us to 
take up arms, has been unequivocally condemned by all political parties in India, 
whose leaders have expressed their unqualified sympathy with the victims of 
aggression. It is indew abundantly clear that the triumph of the principles for 
v^ich the Nazi Government stands would be regarded as a calamity of the ntmoat 
magnitude by all sections of India people. 

I am bound to add, however, that in the course of a statement recently isaned, 
those who have been authorised to s^k for the Indian National Congress have 
indicated that they would find it difficult to co-operate with Great Britun in Um 
prosecution of the war ex<^t upon conditions affecting the political relations 
between the two countries. These conditions have so far been expressed in abstract 
terms and I am not at present prepared to comment upon them. 

I can, however, assure you that the Viceroy is in close personal contact with 
Imders of Indian opinion, including representatives of the Congress and All-India 
Muslim League, who likewise, within the last few days, defined their general attitude 
towards war, and that he horn to discuss with them various issues ansing out of the 
situation. I should like to add that a tribute is due to the Viceroy himself and his 
colle^ues in the Government for the efficiency with which their preparatiOnB for 
meeting the emergency have been made and for the smoothness with which sueh 
preparations have been carried into effect. 

On the next day, the 87th. September 1989, replying to (he debate. Lord 
Zetlawl ouoted Lord Snell’s remarks that it was natural, though rather ill-timed, 
^t the leaden cd the Congress ’’should take this oppoMunity of reasserting 
toeir aims towards a fuller form of self-government than they at present possess.” 

.. I quite appreciate the foot that it is natural. I know many of the leaden of 
uie Ctongrws movement ; they are men who are animated by burning patriotism 
and ^ey ^ I think, sometimes lose sight, while lilting their eyes to stars of the 
pracUcsl tUffionltiee whii^ stand in the way on the ground at their feet. Bat wUle 

I am ready to admit that it may be natural that they should take this oocaskm to 

reemphasise their dsims, I cannot hdp expressing tiie feeling that it is somewhat 
unfortunate that th^ should have olum tms tto to resseert their olaims. I aay 
utt to more teasona than one. I think the Britieh people are van anaeintible 
u> a treatment which they rm^ as honourable end appropriate to a partfoular 
(Measion. 1 think that tiiey (thewtisb) will be very nnudi more willing, when the 
time oomea, to listen to the dsims made to tbim than if are anfanated i 
B spirit of resantmeat at the ohooaing each an occasion for taking aotinn \ ‘ ' 
be calo nl a t ed to be embarnusing to tiiem in life and death ttniw^^ 

I am oony to a farther remoo. I agree with Lord Soall whaa be 

out that h 1VM a tnmmdoaa edvaatase to India that then am now a ' — 

nmnber M ardent IttdSnnattoaliata who have had the advntage dC 
eotod itok of edttiniitottoi, ^ 
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able spirit with the Governore with whom they have been aesociated. I have noth- 
ing bttt praise for the manner in which up to now they have co-operated in carry- 
ing through measures which have been necessitated by the outbreak of the war. 
Bo I say 1 think that the time has been ill-chosen by the leaders of the Congress 
for a reiteration of their claims. 

I am not for the moment, in a posiUon to give any further information in 
regard to the discussions taking place between the Governor-General and the Indian 
leaders. The Governor-General had a long talk yesterday with Mahatma Gandhi 
and he is proposing to see— indeed, he may actually be engaged in discussion at 
this moment with— the leader of the All-India Muslim League. It is his intention 
to discuss matters with other IcNsders in the course of the next few ^ys and 
we can only that as a result of frank and free exchange of views between 
the Governor-General and the leaders of political parties in India, we may find 
that they will co-operate with us in the task and aim of which they entirely ap- 
prove. There is not the smallest doubt that from one end of India to the other 
there is growing an appreciation of the necessity of uprooting and destroying, once 
for all, we form of Government which has been resposible for bringing upon 
this great calamity. 

Mahatma Gandhi on Lords’ Debate 

In the following statement issued on the 28th. September from Begaon, 
Mahatma Gandhi said 

An advance copy of Beuter’a summary of the Lords’ debate on Indian affairs 
has been shown to me. Ferhaps silence on my part at this juncture would be a 
distinct disservice both to India and England. I was unpreparea for the old fami- 
liar flavour in the debate in the shape of drawing comparisons unflattering to the 
Congress. I maintain that the Congress is an all-inclusive body. Without offence 
to anybody it can be said of it that it is the one body that has represented for 
over hslf a century, without a rival, the vast masses of India irrespective of olass 
or creed. It has not a single interest opposed to that of the Musalmans or that 
of the people of the States. Recent years have shown unmistakably that the 
Congress represents beyond doubt the pwple of the States. It is that organization 
whiw has askad for a clear defining oi the British intentions. If the British 
are fljghting for the freedom of all, then their representatives have to state in 
the dleareBt possible terms that the freedom of India is necessarily included 
in the war aim. Hie content of such freedom can only be decided by Indians 
and them alone. Surdy it is wrong for lord Zetland to complain as he 
does, though in gentle terms, that the Oongress should at this juncture, 
when BriUun is engag^ in a life and death struggle, ask for a clear declaration 
of British i&tentions. i suggest that the Congress hu done nothing strange or less 
than hononrable in asl^g for snch a declaration. Only a free India’s help is erf 
value. And the Conglw has every right to know that it can go to the 
people and toll them that at Ihe end (rf the war India’s status as an 
independent country is as much aasnred as that of Great Britain. As a friend of 
the British I, theiclore, appeal to English statesmen that they will forget the old 
language of imperialists and open a new chapter for all those woo have been luid 
under imperial bondage. 


Ft. Jewherlal im Leris’ Debate 

Fairfflt JaiHiarlal Nehru iesued the following statement from Allahabad, 
the flNh. SeplemiMr 

I have read report of Lord Zetland’s statement in the Honee of Lords 
with deep ragmt, I do not iriah to enter into any oontroverey urith him on this 
subject. The Oongvem Working ^ Committee had explained ^ poeitlon of the 
Oong^ at lenj^ and with olinty end dignity. Lord Zetland haa not fOUoirw 
the Working Oommlttoea example in this respect We had tried to eonrider the 
probkin of India in the largv mtext oi War aima and peboe aims and iUMhxe* 
qoesM Biiriih OovermBCAt to daolMe dearly what their altos in thia 
and fpitfaet give effect to mmA aims, in w far ae it wia poa^ble in the tAmL 
It was made p^ecdj clear by t^ Working Oossml^ oa well Ooiita 

taMWartoBe and lll-tlmii 



tUahted 
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The queefcion is not of India only, but of all the world and all thoee who 
have faith in the future of humanity and who are determined to rid the world of 
all oRuaea of War and human exploitation. 

Therefore, the Working Committee requeated the British Government not only 
on behalf of vast numbera of people in the world, to clarify this position and thus 
to bring some measure of hope in the despairing hearts of humanity. Being eon- 
corned especially and inevitably with India and the Indian people, we wanted to know 
how these War aims applied to India in the future and in the present. 

We want to know at the same time how they apply to countries of Enropo, 
to Ghin^ and to the various colonies. We have oonaemned Fascism and all ita 
woiks with all our might. Lord Zetland says that it will be a calamity, if Oongreas 
Governments withdrew from the administration of various Provinces in India. 

1 agree, but it would be an infinite calamicy for us and for others, if these 
Congress Governments forgot all ideals that we nave proclaimed and lost pimUo 
BupiKirt on which they based themselves. 

It would bo also an infinite calamity, if the War went on with no clarification of 
issues and resulted not only in terrible ^truotion and horror, but also in perpe- 
tuation of every system which WM denounced in the name of freedom and demo- 
cracy. Whatever may be said about the statement of the Working Committee, no 
One can accuse them of vagueness Thiy have framed clear questions which demand 
answer. In this grave hour of trial for alt the world, when the whole fabric of civilisa- 
tion is threatens, no responsible person, whether he is an Indian or an Englishman 
or any one else, can ignore or set aside those vital questions. No one should talk 
in terms of petty bargaining when issues at stake are so mighty and overwhdming. 

No one also can consider these iesues in terms of twenty years ago, because the 
world has changed and India has changed and for any one to forget thia over- 
whelming fact is to exhibit his total want of understanding of things as they are. 
lliat way lies jperil not only for India and for England, but for the world at uKge. 

Though the world has changed and is likely to change in the immediate 
future at a terrific pace. Lord Zetland still speaks in terms of yosterdaya that ere 
dead and gone. He might have delivered his speech twenty years ago. 

It is too late. It is indeed impossible for any of us. whether we are in England 
or India, to stop the rushing torrent of change. If we are wise, we can control 
It to some extent, possibly divert it, into right directions. 

I want to repeat witn all the emphasis that I possess that we have not put 
forward any demand in the spirit of the market-place. It is our duty as responsi- 
ble Indians to consider the freedom and prosperity of India. That is the essential 
function of the Congress and it can never forget that. 

But we have endeavoured to view this, specially in these dynamic times, from 
a larger point of view, because we are convinced that no problem can be solved 
to-day without reference to world prcblems. 

If it was necessary for the sake of world freedom and prosperity, I am anriL 
India would even for<m some National advantage, for we x|aiise that national 
advantage brought at that ooat will not be worth having for long. 

But we muat be convinced of that world freedom and we muat see India in 
the picture of world freedom. Then only will War have meaning for ua and move 
pur mindi and hearta, for then we shall be atruggling and Buffering for a oaoae 
that is worthwhile not only for ua, but for all the peoples of the world. Bseanae 
we feel that large numbera of Britiah people have the lame world ideas as 
nany of ns poaseas in India that we have offered them our co-operation in the 
F^ization of these ideals. But if these ideals a^^ not there, what do we fight for T 
tfoly a flee and oonaentine India can throw her weight for ideala that me 
openly prodatmed and acteefupon. 


GaedU'a Meaaage to Brillih Pa^le 


In a ueMMge to the Brltidi people 
^th. O^her. UaSatma <^dhi oaid: 


throegh the Manehe$ttr Guardian on tim 


5™ea ^ % JPfiW T 5Wa ia a very afanple and elementuy qqflsta aihnl^ ^ 

p<»iniik J&rOMfnM kM «• tQ Mk tbrt qaaba. I km jm, 

hi Om Ooww* nd. m m aU hmUDf 
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Pt. Jawhairlari Meatage 

Pandit JawharlaPs message to the Newa Chr^vich dated 7th. Oetober 

If this war is for democracy and self-determination and against Nazi aggres- 
sion, it cannot be fought for territorial annexations, indemnities of reparations, for 
keeping colonial peoples in subjection and for maintaining the Imperialist system. 
India can take no part in defending Imperialism, but she will join in a struggle 
for freedom. India's resources are vast but even of greater value is her goodwill 
and her moral support for a worthy cause. This is no small offer that India makes 
for it means the ending of 100 years of hostility between India and England. Only 
a free and equal India can co-operate of her free will in this task, 'nil that vital 
change is made none of ns have the power to make the people of India enthusiastic 
for a war which is not theirs. 

This historic opportunity must be seized by recognising India as a free nation 
with the right to draw up her constitution and her charter of independence. 
Anything short of that will mean losing this opportunity and keeping alive the 
spirit of friction and hostility between India and England. The first step must 
therefore be a declaration of India's full freedom. This has to be followed by its 
application now, in so far as is possible, in order to give the people effective 
control of the governance ot India and the prosecution of war on India’s b^alf. 
Ihen only is it possible to create the psychological conditions which can lead to 
popular support. India wants to forget the past of conflict and wants to stretch 
out her hand in comradeship. Bhe must be convinced that that past in over and we 
are all striving for a new order not only in Europe but also in Asia and the 
world. 

A. I. C. C. Resolution on War 

The All-India Congress Committee which met at Wardha on October 0 and 
10, 1939, passed the following resolution on the war crisis. (Bee p. 231) 

Gandhi’s Comment on the A. I. C. C. ResolnUon 


I regard the recent resolution of the A. I. C. C. on the situation as moderate 
and wise. It was bound to reiterate the Congress demand for an unequivocal 
declaration. Its merit lies in not fixing any time limit for the declaration. It is 
noteworthy that the resolution was carried by a maiority of three to one. It is 
to be hoped that the British Govmrnment will appreciate the friendly spirit in 
which the Congress is approaching the situation. It is to be hoped also that the 
Europeans of India will range themselves alongside of the Congress. But the 
greatest help can only come from Oongrrasmen themselves. If they do not act 
on the square, no external spnpathy and even help will be of any avail. I see 
that impatience has seized some Congressmen who want to be doing something 
to signify their opposition to a war which they believe to be for defending 
Impewlsm. 1 sugg^ to them that they will be defeating the common purpose 
by acting in opposition to the Congress declsbn expressed in the only way open 
to a democratic organization. They had their say at the A. 1. 0* C. meeting. 
They are in honour bound to defer direct action till the Working Committee 
or tna A. I. C. C. decides otherwise. No reliance can be placed upon an 
organuation which is not able to exercise effective control over its members. 
Imagine an army whose soldiers, under the false belief that they are advancing 
the common cause, adopt measures in defiance of tiioee taken by the headquarters. 
Sueh action may well spell defeat Therefore I beseech Congressmen at this 
oritiosl juncture to desist from any action that would savour of Indiiifiidlae or 
defiance. They should surely see that by such action they undermine Congress 
prestige and weaken Us influence. 

DedsratlfiB ol Bis ExMlleney ths Ylsersy 
The followihg Is the text of the Viceroy's statement issued from New Dblhi 
on the 17th. Oeloher ms : 
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a^eement exists, and ai to the manner in which the position, so far it may 
still remain obscure, can beet be clarified. Matters have now reached a point at 
which, in my judgment, it would be wdl that I ebould make a statement derifOid, 
in the lifcht of the discussions which 1 have had during these past few weeks, to 
clear the position on the main questions wluch emerge at the present moment. 

I would make a preliminary observation. 1 have had the advantage of a 
full and frank dis<vi8Bion with no fewer than 52 people— with Mr. Oandhi, with 
the President and members of the Congress Working Committee, with Mr. Jliuiali 
and with representative members of the Muslim League organisation, with the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes, and with a great variety of persons 
prominent in the political life of British India. 

As was only to be expected, conversations with representatives of so many 
different points of view revealed marked differences of outlook, markedly different 
demands, and markedly different solutions for the problems that lie before na. 
Again, and that too was what might have been expected at a time such aa the 
present, reservations or demands for special protection on one side have tended 
to be balanced by proposale for still more marked constitutional ehangea on 
another. 1 would ask that these differences of view, deeply and aincereiy h^ 

I have not the least doubt, by those who have advanced them to me, ahould be 
borne in mind when we consider our present problems, for they have a very 
direct and obvious relevance to them. 

I trust most earnestly that I shall be able to dispel certain miiapprebenaioBa 
which are, 1 am clear, widely and genuinely held, and that, even if to a degree 
more limited than has been urged upon me from many quarters. I may be aUe 
to clarify the position as regards our hopes and our objectives for India, and 
to make some little contribution to the removal of the obstacles which exiaUng 
doubts on that point have caused to that full, generous, and ready oo-<qpecatloo 
which it is, I am certain, her anxiety and that of her pepplea to give to-day to 
a good cause. 


llie essential matters on which a clarification of the position is beyond any 
question desired are 

First, what are the objectives of His Majesty’s Government in the war f To 
what extent are they of such a character that India with her long history and 
great traditions oan, with a clear conscience, associate herself with them 7 

Second, what ia the future that is contemplated in the conatitutitHial s^iere 
for the Indian continent ? What are the intentions of His Majesty’s Goveinnient f 
Is it possible to define those intentions more precisely and in such a manner m 
leave the world in no doubt aa to the ultimate status envisaged for India na far 
as the British Oommon-weslth is concerned ? 

Third, in what way can the deaire of India and of Indian publio opinion 
dor a closer aaaociatioD, and an effective association, with the prosecution of ttm 
war be satisfisd 7 


Let me deal with these questions in the order in which I have stated them. 
^ me US the first place consider to what extent in existing oonditioDB and at 
stage in the development of the campaign in which we are engaged any 


a nmttm which I wUl deal with aepMstely in answering the aeoqiid qtaeathm 
which I have mentioaed above. His Ma^^’a Government nave not themmlTis 
^ defined with any oltimate pxeeiiion their detailed o^tives in the ppoaeonttoa 
of the war. It ia obvloua that auch n definition can come only at n tator itiia 
in the eampaign, and tlmt when it does come, it cannot be a atatoami of tfie 
F®* of any ai^e ally. There may be many ohangea in the world ppsitimi and 
in ^ airantiaii oqnfimto na before the war cornea to an end, jmd mmb 
must depend on the oinai^tMoeli in which it doee come to no end, and on llie 
intsr^inf 9oam el tfto 

ellhiato^ eamwi in theee eirenmatanoai rnwMomjmd 
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HI in ihe oampaign which is now being waged. We are fighting to resist aggression 
whether directM against ourselves or others. Our general aims have been stated bv 
the Prime Minister within the last few days as follows *'We are seeking no 
material advant^e for ourselves. We are not aiming only at victory, but looking 
beyond it to laying the foundation of a better international system which will mean 
that war is not to be the inevitable lot of each succeeding generation. We, like all 
the peoples of Europe, long for peace, but it must be a real and settled peace, not 
an uneasy truce interrupted by constant alarms and threats." Ibis statement, I 
think, clearly establishes the nature of the cause for which we are fighting, and 
justifies, if iustification is needed, the extension by India of her moral support and 
her goodwill to the prosecution of that cause. 


Let me turn now to the second question which has been put^ to me- the 
question of India’s future and of the lines of her constitutional deveLopinent. That 
is a question, I am coitain in the light of my conversations, which is of the greatest 
and most acute interest to all parties and all sections of opinion in this country. 
As matters stand to-day, the constitutional position of India and the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government are governed by the provisions of the Government of India 
Ao^ 1935. Part III of that Act, which provides for the conferment of ^ovincial 
Autonomy on the Provinces of British India, has been implemented. For nearly 
two and a half years now the Provinces have been conducting their own affairs 
under the scheme of the Act. That they have done so, on the whole, with great 
success, even if now and then difficulties have arisen, no one can question. What- 
ever the political party in power in those Provinces, all can look with satisfaction 
on a distinguished record of public achievement during the last two and a half 
years. The experience that they have had has shown beyond any question that 
whatever minor problems that application of the scheme of the Act may have 
presented, whatever difficulties may have confronted us in the operation of the Act 
from time to time in the Provincial sphere, the scheme of the Act is essentially 
sound, and that it transfers great power and great opportunities to popularly elected 
Governments dependent on the support of a majority in their legislatures. 

The second stage contemplated by the Act was the reconstitution of the Oeniral 
Government on such a basis as to acnieve the essential goal of Indian unity. The 
method contemplated for that purpose was the achievement of a F^eration of 
All-India, in which the representatives of all political parties in British India 
would, together with the Bulera of the Indian States, form a unifi^ ^vemmeot 
of India as a whole. 1 am only too conscious of the severity of the criticisms that 
have been advanced from many different points of view against the Federal scheme 
and against the arrangements embodied in Part II of the Act. 1 will say to-day 
no more than that, having myself had so close a familiarty not only with the 
framing of the provisions, but with the preliminary work which has been done 
with a view to putting them into force. 1 have throughout believed that thp 
Federal scheme in its operation would have turned out as satisfactorily as. broadly 
apeakiiiR> we can all of us regard the scheme of Provincial Autonomy as having 
tamed out. I will not dilate on that subject to-day, for our work in connection 
with the Federal Scheme has been suspended. But in reaffirming, aa 1 do, my 
belief in the esaential ooundneu of the Federal aspects of the Act of 1035, I do so 
t^ih the greater emphasis because of the evidence which the Federal piwrisions of 
the Act eonatitote, of the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government to aohieTe, wfth the 
n&ininram of delay, and on the basis which appears to r eprese n t (he greatest 
amoant of agreemmt between the various parties and interests affected by the unity 
of India, and to advance beyond a further and a most important mileswiie on the 
load to Xndla’a gosh 


Bueb belag the baptound oi^nst which we are working, what ate the inteo- 
and aima of Hia Miqesty s Government in relation to India f I cannot do 


bettor in reply to that queation than to refer to the atatement qb 
H is Majeaty’i Government, and with their full authority, by the late S 
State of India In the House of Commons of February & 1936.^ 
makes tha positioo deer beyond a shadow of doubt It lefm to the! 
in the Preamble ^ the Act of 1910. and H makes it clear iSat Uira 
^ ply» of Hja Majeays Qoiemmeut (o Wf ^ It ^3 


Ik bduifof 
Seeiataiy of 
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enshrined in the ParliameiitaTy record. They stand as a definite and caicRorioal 
exposition of the policy of His Majesty's Ooverament to-day, and of their intentions 
toHlay in this end— the future oonstitutional dereio^ment sfid position of India. I 
would odd only that the Instrument of Instructions issued to me as Oovernor- 
Generol by His Majesty the Eing-Emperor in May 1937 lays upon me as Goremor- 
Qenerol a direction so to exercise the trust which His Majesty has reposed In me 
"that the partnership between India and the United Kingdom within our Empiii 
may be furthered to the end that India may attain its due place among our Domi- 
nion s.” 


That is the policy and that is the position. Those are the intentions of Hie 
Ma)eBty’B Government. Let me go on to say another word abcat the Act of 193& 
That Act was based on the greatest measure of common agreement which it was 
possible to obtain at the time when it was framed. It was based as is well known 
to all of us, on the common labours of British and Indian statesmen, and of 
representatives of British India as well as of the Indian States over a Iona period 
of years. All parties were at one stage or other closely associated with those 
deliberations, and I can speak from personal experience when I bear tribute to the 
extreme anxiety of all those of us on whom, in the Joint Select Committee, there 
fell the more particular responsibility for devising proposals for the oonridmtion 
of Parliament, to ensure that the fullest account had bmx taken of all interests, of 
the views of all political parties, and that nothing had been left undone to ensure 
that the outcome of our labours reflected the greatest measure of agreement 
practicable in the conditions that confronted ns. 


Be that as it may. His Majesty’s Government recognise that when the time 
comes to resume consideration oi ue plan for the future Federal Government of 
Indio, and of the plan destined to give effect to the assurances given in Parliament 
by the late Secretary of State, to which 1 have just referred, it will be necessan to 
reconsider in the light of the then circumstances to what extent the details of the 

E lan embodied in the Act of 1935 remain appropriate. And I am authorised now 
y His Majesty’s Government to say that at the end of the war th^ will be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several ocunmunltiee, 
parties, and interests in India, and with the Indian Princes, with a view to seonring 
Aeir aid and co-operation in the framing of such mcwfications as may seem 
desirable. 

1 have, I trust, in what I have just said, made clear that the intention and 
the anxiety of His Majesty’s Government is, as stated in the Instrument of Instruo- 
tione to the Qovernor-Oeneral, to further the partnership between India and the 
United Kingdom within the Entire to tiie end that India may attain her due place 
among the neat Dominions. The s^me of government embodied in the Act a 
* u deiced as an essential stage in that process. But I have made clear tn 
what 1 have just laid that His Misty’s Government will, at the end of the war. 
^ prepared to ^ scheme oi ^e Act as open to modifioation in the light of 
Indian vi^s. And I would make it clear, too, ^at it will be their object, os at all 
• the past It hss been, to epeie no pains to further egreement by any meane 

m poter in the hope of contributing to the ordered and harmonioue progreia 
ol India towardi her goal 


« li ^ conneotioD add that in the oonvereatione, I have had, Npceaen- 

tanves of asinoritiee have urged most strongly on me the neceeeity of a elaaf 
assurance ^t fi^ weight would be given to their viewi end to their ^ imenata in 
uy modificationa that may be contemplated. On that I need eay no more than 
w over more than a decade at the three Bound Table Oonferencea, end at the 
Joint Briect Oommittee, His Mejeety’s Government oonsnlted with end had ^ 
Msis^ce or ^ a^oe of repreaentativea of ril pitftiee find all intareeti in tSs 
^ unthinka:^ that we riiould now proceed to plan eheih m to 
mowy m any ceep^ any , important part of India’e fatnre oonatitution wmpfc 
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one word only of caution. And if I ny that the oituatioa 
moet be faced in termi of world politics and of political realities in this country, 
I do so from no lock of symimthy and no lock of appreciation of the motives that 
weigh with the people of India and the ideals that ap^l to them. But I would 
urge that it is essential in matters of this nature, raecting the future of tens of 
millions of people, affecting the relations of the great communities, affecting the 
Princes of India, affecting the immense commeroiiti enterprises, whether Indian or 
European in this country, that the largest measure of ogrMment practicable should 
be achieved. With the best will in the world, progress must be conditioned by 
practical considerations. 1 am convinced myself, ix I may say so with the utmost 
emphMis, that having regard to the extent of agreement which in fact exists in the 
constitutional field, and on this most difficult and important question of the nature of 
the arrangements to be made for expediting and facilitating the attainments by India 
of her full status, tiiere is nothing to be gained by phrases which widely and generally 
exDressed, contemplate a state of things which is unlikely to stand at the present 
point of political development the test of practical application, or to result in that 
unified wort by all parties and all communities in India on the basis of 
which alone India con hope to go forward as one and to occupy the place to which 
her history and her destinies entitle her. I would ask that these words of caution 
be not taken os indicating any lock of sympathy on the part of His MaiM- 
ty’s Qovemment for the aspirations of India, or any indifference to the pace of her 
advance ; and I would rqieat that His Maiesty’s Government ore but concerned 
to use theb best endeavours, now os in the post, to bring about that measure of 
agreement and understanding between all parties and all interests in this country 
wmoh is so essential a condition of prioress towards India’s goal. 

I turn now to the arrangements to be mode to secure the association of public 
opinion in India with the conduct of the war. India’s contribution has already 
b^ great, great to a degree which has impressed the imagination of the world. 
At the hM of the list I would put the contribution which India hod made in 
splritaal, and not in material, terms,— the support of her peoples for a cause which 
they con regard os a good and a righteous cause. In the material field equally her 
contribution is already most significant and may be greater still And in the cir> 
oumBtonaes the desire, the anxiety of public opinion in India to be associated with 
the ccmduot of the war is naturally one with which I personally harve throughout 
felt the greatest sympathy. In the ciroumstaaoes 1 have described, the desirability 
of steps to ensure that, leaders of public opinion should be in the closest touch 
with developments is of the first importance. 

1 have discussed with the utmost frankness with the leaders of the various 
parties who have been good enough to come to see me in connection with '.the con- 
stitutional position by what mocmnery we could best give effect to this desire. We 
have examined a varmty of expedients, and there has been no hesitation on the 
port of any of us in as se ss i ng the advantages and the disadvantages presented by 
eneh of them. I do not ptopoM to-day to exmine those various alternatives in ptf * 
tienlor detail. X win only say that in the light of mj conversations and of the 
views (by no mans olwqys in oecord) of ro p r ese n Utives of ihe great iiariies and of 
the PnnoeSi 1 am cl o^uion that tlm right sdution would be the e^oliahment 
a oonooltative gmp. repesentative of oU major political portiei in Brltioh India and 
of the Indian Rinseo, over which the Govemor-Oeneral would himaeU preoide, which 
would be eummoued at hia invitation, and which would have « ita olm the asso- 
ciation of pnfaQc opinion in India witii the oondnot of the wot and wm questions 
leteting to war Mvltieo. 


itiool reasons, would inevitably be limited in ibe. Bat His 
ontemplate tiiat it should be fnlly rspieientative end in 
annsl should be drawn by tbs Govemor-Gensiri form 


porticw that ita pieionnsl ihoold be drawn by tbs ^emor-Gensiri fonn 
ioneis fnepssed by the voitoas major political portisi from wMi a selao- 
tton of Individuala V> attend meetings of the group would be mode theOavemor; 
Generah I hope in the very near.tutaie to enter into consultatixm, tstih Mlitiori 

4 Vm 
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ation oi all pointf of view in this country which contain in it the aaedi of raeb 
advantage for the future of India as a whole* 

When I spoke to the Oentral L^islaturs a month ago, I made an appeal 
for unity. I would repeat that appeal to-day. It is mj earnest hope that the 
explanations I ha^e given will have contributed materially to the removal of mia> 
understandings. Even if on certain points i have not, to my knowledge, been aUe to 
give assurances so oomprehmsive aa those which would, I know, have been wel- 
comed in certain political quarters in India, I would urge insistently that this ii 
not a moment at which to risk the splitting of the unity of India on the rook of 
particular phrases, and I would press that we should continue to aim at the unity 
of India even if differences of greater or less significance continue to exist. 

We live in difficult and anxious days. Great ideals are in issue. Dangers 
real and imminent, face our civilisation. Those dangers are as imminent in the 
case of India as of any other members of the British Commonwealth of Natkms, 
Those ideals are as precious to India as to any country in thd ^pfare or in the 
world. At this grave moment in the desUnies of nations, my prayer to all parties 
would be not to dissociate thems^ee from the common effort, but to lend their 
co-operation and their assistance in the prosecution of the war. There could be no 
more decisive proof of India’s fidelity to her best traditions than the full 
use of the opportunities afforded to her by the war for concerned endeavour. 
The ideals we have set before us, the objects to secure which we are engaged 
in the present struggle, are such as to command widespread sympathy and 
widespread support in India. They are in harmony with her past history 
and her highest traditions. It is my hope that in the grave Juncture which we 
face, India will go forward as a united country in support of a common cause* 

The following is the relevant portion of Sir Samuel Hoare's statement 
made in the House of Commons on February 6, 1935 : 

The position of the Qovanment is this : They stand firmly by tiie pledge 
contained in 1919 I^eamble (which it is not part of their plan to repeal) and by 
the interpretation put by the Viceroy in 1929 on the authority of the Government 
of the day on that Preamble that ‘the natural issue of India's progress as then 
contemplated is the attidnment of Dominion Status’. The declaration of 1929 was 
made to remove doubts which had been felt as to the meaning of the Preamble 
of 1919. There is, therefore, no need to enshrine in an Act words and phrases 
which would add nothing new to the declaration in the Preamble. In saying that 
we stand by our pledges, I Include, of course, not only pledges given to British 
India and to Burma as part of British India, but also our engagements with the 
Indian States. 


Load Zetland’s Statemrat la the of Leeds 

oonrse of his statement in the House of Lords on the 18t 
1989, Lord Z 0 tland said: 

It will perhaps be for the convenience of your lordships if I preface what 1 
9 ^9^ objective account of events in India immediately preoedlng 
ud ^lowmg the invasion of Poland by Gm^y. On the outbreak oi the war 
?9ejihi» was imme^tely made apparent and that was that the overwheimhig 
iteling of the Indian people from one end of the country to the other wee one of 
violmt peoteet egninet the outrage committed by the Naa Government ai^et 4e* 
^ ^ttised exiatenee and of deep deteetation ^ all that the internettenal 
Ujpihode aeeoolat^ with the name of Hitler etanda lor and that feeling, aa 1 poiitl* 
St ?9t ^ jffie ooune of a few wordi, which 1 addremed to your lordihipi on 
wpmber 80, found expvesaion in epontaneons aupport from men and wossen of 
of sU eieedeandobatesW oommimita. 

^*99 *0, it waa a feet that the moet nnmerooi and moet powen* 
^^litloal pyty in India, the iBdhm National Oongreea. had committed Iteelf 
fgy. t ime e nrUer to a ipeeUio^tnde in the event of war breaking out in ifhtefh. 
Y'99^Jmiln m favolted. iSSr nttitade waa farther . de£ied Aen esily Ih 

stsss 

Tha 9SSriflm ___ ^ 
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WM token on the urgent advice of the highest naval and military authorities. The 
•ituation, at the time, was such that the possibility of a threat to the safety of 
India, both from west and from east, could not be excluded and from the mihta^ 
p(dot of view it was essential that the western and eastern approaches to India 
should be adequately defended. It would clearly have been the height of folly to 
have ^ven the world by discussion in the Isgislature advance notice of our military 
dispositions. 

Nevertheless, both the Viceroy and I were anxious to take leaders of political 
parties in India into our confidence and oUr plans were, therefore, communicated 
to the leaders of political parties in the Assembly, included, of course, the Congress 
party. 


Bo much for the precautionary measures, to which exception was subseouently 
token. I now come to the outbreak of war. For a long time past, the viceroy 
with my full knowledge and approval has been in close touch with the most out- 
standing figure on the Indian political stage— Mahatma Qandhi ; and here may 1 
pause for a moment to pay a personal tribute to Mr. Gandhi, known to and beloved 
by peoples of India for the readiness, which he has shown not only to interpret 
to ns we viewpoint and aspirations of the Congress, but to endeavour to appreciate 
in his turn our viewpoint and difficulties with which we have had to grapple and 
furthermore, for the help which he has most willingly given us in our endeavours 
to surmount them. 

This being so. it was natural that immediately on the outbreak of war the 
Viceroy should have invited Mr. Gandhi to take counsel with him. The invitation 
was promptly accepted and within forty-dght hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, fw Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely persoMJ capacity— for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Congress— hie view was that in the struggle u^n which 


was promptly accept^ and within forty-dght hours of the declaration of war they 
were in close consultation. The outcome is known, fw Mr. Gandhi has himself 
stated publicly that, speaking in his purely persoMJ capacity— for he was not 
authorised to speak for the Congress— hie view was that in the struggle upon which 
this country had entered, India should give us uneonditionM support Thereafter, 
the Working Committee of the Congress met at Wardha lo consider the situation 
Mid they Invited to their Council Room not only members of the Working 
Committee but others, including Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and Mr. Bubhaa BOse. 

It was not, however, until Smtember 15, that the result of their deliberations 
was made known in the form of a comprehensive statement. Such a document, 
setting forth as it did the views of the most powerful poMtical par^ in India, called 
lor the most careful consideration. Your lordships may study it for yoursdves, for 
yon will find it printed as an annex to the Viceroy’s statement in the White Fkper 
and it is sufficient for mv purpose at the moment to say that, broadly speaking, 
the eflbct of it was. while condemning unequivocally the action of the German 
Government, to make it dear before they, as a party, dedde to give us their 
rapport, they would wish to be informed of our war auns and in particular, how 
those aims would ap ply to India. 

litenwhile. the Working Committee of the next most numerons and powerful 
political party in India— the AU-India Muslim League, whose preddenl^ Mr. Jinnah 
had also been in consultation with the Viceroy— met to take stock of the sltoation 
and iaraad a statement on Beptember 18, from which tt wae apparent that while 
MueUma, equally with the Congreae, unheiitotingly condemned agpyeeeion. of which 
tlia Nad Goveramant had been jguilto, there was between their view and uiat of the 
Oongreee regarding the internal pdutieal eitnation a enbetontlal divergenea. Btte. 
again, I nera not enter into detail, lor the text of this atotomant aleo will be found 
in the White Fapm. 

Tfte Viceroy has been at pains to aeooaint himsdf fnlly with the ikm of 
these two organisations by personal discussion with thdr leaders. Bat his eonsul* 
totions did not itap tbara for there ware the Princes, who feon tiia iiist have 
throtm their whole we^t into the scale against aggiesshm and who had bam in 
dora oontoct wllli the Vkaroy thraoi^ ihe Ohanodior of the Chamber of PcinoMi 
and there waa the National Liberal Federation of India, who. aa will bo toon to 

M wm» a iMtaUi iSSw OSSm 
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the deiire on the put of all cornmnnities to ue the overthrow ci the 
which ovenhedowe Europe in puticular and the world in general and aecondly. 
the desire for aelf-ezpreseion, which takes the form, in the domain of polities, at 
self-government on a demooratio basis. But here there are qualifications, for toete 
is on the part of minorities insistent demand for safeguards against oonsequenoes 
which, rightly or wrongly, it is feared, might result from unfettered domination 
of the majority. 

And herein is to be found the root cause of our difficulties '-difficulties which 
those who are not burdened with the responsibility which rests upon His Majesty’s 
Government and the Government of India, may— and frenuently do— discount, but 
which Hia Majesty’s Government themselves cannot ignore. For those who 
confine their gaze to one put only of the picture, the problem of self-government 
for India may appear to be a comparatively simple one, but for those who, like 
His Majesty’s Government have to view the picture as a whole. , this is far from 
being the case. I shall have something to say on that aspect of the case before 
I resume my seat. 


Meanwhile, let me aay that it is in our view eminently desirable that 
consultations with the leaders of public opinion in India, whidh the Viceroy has 
initiated since the outbreak of wu— 1 think he has seen more than fifty leaders— 
should not only be maintained, but should be provided for by some more definite 
machine^. One means proposed for tiie achievement of that object are set out 
by the Viceroy in his statement. Briefly stated, what we have in mind ia a broadly 
based consultative body, whose personnel would be drawn by the Viceroy from 
panels of individuals nominated by various political puties and intereats. 

From this main body the Viceroy, who would himself preside over its 
deliberations, would summon members to attend particular meetings at whidi, 
according to the business to be taken into oonsideration, their presence was desirable. 
Such a body would serve as a ’liaison’ between the Gfovernment and the people 
since it would have imparted to it views and proposals of the Government and in 
its turn would be in a position to give free and frank expression to its opinionf 
on all matters laid before it. These might well include matters which, in times 
of war, it would be inconvenient to discuss in a more public manner. 

Such a scheme would possess this further advantages ; that those ooncemed, 
representing different parties, communities and intereats would be in close assoclatioa 
not only with the Viceroy but also with one auother and it would be my hope 
that the asaooiatiou and collaboration in so great an enterprise as the conduct of 
war would tend gradually to leBaen the differences and emphasise the extent of the 
common interest of all those taking part in it and of those whom they represent. 

I should like, in conclusion, to say a few words of a more general cbaraeter. 
^ponsible self-government for India is the goal set forth by Parliament in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919 ; and it was with the full authority of the Government 
of the day that my noble friend the Foreign Secretary stated ten years later that 
we natural Itaue of India’s progress as there contemplated— that ia to say, in the 
Preamble of the Act of 1919— was the attainment of Dominiou Btatua. 

Frmp that objective we never have had and have not now the smaHest 
intention of departing, purpoae of the Act of 193fi was to provide tiiet 

muhlnery whereby the peo^e of India might aoqaire that measure of poUtleal 
unity, which nuefy is the pre-reqnisite to the attainment by them of their evnntim 
goal. Mm^ has bm mid in diaparagmont od the measure^ yet it should not he 
rorgottea that it wka tim outcome of Immense labour on the pert of IhdlMS ai^ 
Bntoos alike and was baaed, on the greatest measure of common agraemeni which 
was tiiea obtainable. 
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ol thoM concerned for modificatiooc of perticalar featoree of the plan, then His 
Malesty’s Government declare now that they will in such circamstancee be very 
willing to enter into consultation with representatives of the several communities, 
parties and interests in India and with Indian Princes with a view to securing their 
aid and co-operation in the framing of such modifications as may then seem 
desirable. 

I say then because, in my view, it is not practicable, nor do I believe that it 
would be in the true interest of the people of India themselves to endeavour, while 
we are all labouring under the strain and stress of a life-and-death struggle to 
embark upon the task of immense complexity and one, moreover, which would 
inevitably give rise to no little controversy in India itself. 

And that brings me back to what I said earlier in the course of my remarks 
as to the root cause of the difflcnlties in the domain of constitutional building in 
India. What we have to work for is elimination of those communal antagonisms 
which still militate against the political unity of India. 

You cannot abolish them by merely closing your eyes to their existence. You 
must face them and search for means to remove their underlying forces. I believe 
that the menace, which now confronts all of us Englishmen, Hindus. Muslims, 
Princes and peoples alike, may aid us to achieve what hitherto has eluded our 
grasp. Gan we not, standing dioulder to shoulder for a common purpose, be banded 
together in the comradeship of arms and learn to view in truer perspective against 
the background of the supreme and imminent peril— for what would it profit India 
if the forces of aggression and of evil emerged victorious from this war— those 
internal and domestic difierences which have hitherto raised such formidable obsta- 
cles along the road to that goal towards which the peoples of the countries have 
determine to travel. 

This then is my appeal to the peoples of India that in comradeship with us 
while presenting a unitM front to the forces ran^ against us they strive after 
that a^eement among themselves wi^out which they will surely ful to achieve 
that unity, which is an essential of nationhood of which those with vision among 
her leaders have long dreamed and which must surely be the crowning achievement 
of long and intimate political relationship between the peoples of Great Britain and 
India. 

Lord Zetland reptuinq to the debate Mud that he would like to associate him- 
self whole-heartedly with ue many expressions of admiration of the Vioeroy's co^ 
duct of his high office, which had fallen from so many lips. No man, said I^rd 
Zetland, could have brought to his task greater sympathy, greater energy and to 
some extent, greater knowledge of the immediate problems of India, with which he 
had had to grapple. 

Of course, there ean be no going back in the constitutional field in India. ^ 
have been going steadily forward and I waa little surprised when I heard Itord 
flaokey speak as it seemed to me in somewhat disparaging terms that we had set up 
as our goal in India the attainment of Dominion Status. 

Bimy Lord &nkey who was himself mb lac^j (xmoerned with the framing 
partlonlarly of the Fedm provisions of the Act of 1935 must reeiise that them 
things cannot be unduly hurried, that there are many interests In India, wbio" 
mnaTbe taken into account ^ I should have thought t)^ the Act of 1985 itself 
■bowed .considerableadvance along the road towards the goal, which we bare set our- 
■elvee. Lord Sanhey suggested that the Premiers of Pnmnoee should be members ot 
the group. Qn their merits no one would welcome more warmly then 1 their 
presence on snob a body. 
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residence was the Presidency of Madras, When such a man was in Delhi he 
could, of course, serve on the Committee, but if he were in Madras and the Com- 
mittee were called to consider matters, it would in all probability be impossible for 
him to attend. That is why the suggestion is made that the paneis should consti- 
tute a comparatively large body on which the Viceroy would from time to time 
be able to draw for discussion of a particular subject On page nine of the White 
Paper, the Viceipy says : “I hope in the very near future to enter into oonsultntim 
with political leaders in connection with Uiis Consultative Group." 

With regard to its functions, I think perhaps the fact has been a little 
overlooked that the Legislative Assembly will, of course, continue to be in ezistenoe. 
This group is not in any sense intended to displace the Legislative Assembly, 
where matters can be discussed freely and openly. This is rather a group of people 
reproMn tine different schools of political thought in India whom the Viceroy can 
take into his confidence with whom he can frankly and freply discuss matten 
connected with the conduct of the war and war activities and suon matters that in 
times of war it might be inappropriate to discuss in a more public manner. 

Viceregal Pronouncement Criticised 

Mahatma Gandhi’s statement 

Mahatma Oandhi iaaued the following statement regarding the Vteeroy*§ 
declaration : 

The Viceregal declaration is profoundly disappointing. It would have been 
better if the British Government had declined to make any declaration whatever. 

long statement made by the Viceroy simply shows that the old policy of 
‘divide and rule’ i« to continue. So far as I can see, the Congress will be no party 
to it, nor can the India of Congress conception be a partner with Britain in bar 
war with Herr Hitler. The Indian declaration shows clearly that there is to be no 
democnwy for India, if Britain can prevent it. Another Bound Table Conference 
» promised at the end of the War. Like its predecessor it is bound to fail. The 
Congress Mked for bread and it has got a stone. What the future has in store for 
India. 1 dare not foretell. I do not blame the Viceroy or the leaden of Britain 
lOT the unfortunate result. The Congress will have to go into wildernesaa again 
More it comes strong and pure enough to reach its obiwtive. 1 have no doubt 
that Oongnssmen will await the Working Committee’s decision. 


Dr. Rajendra Prasad’s Statement 

Dr, Rajendra Prassad, Congress President issued the following statement 9n 
the Vicerop*s declaration : 


Buuum nave neen auowed to <Ussipate leaving bebina once again ]eiaam ana noieam 
of suspicion and distrust and ill-feeling, ^e Viceroy refers to and cimfirms the 
unonncementa regarding the of British policy in India and promlsm a 
Mund Table Conference at the eniT^ the war as prelim ina^ to the revision of 
Ue ^^ment of India Act of 1935. The announcement of 1929 was made imme- 
dlate^ before the Lahore Congress which considered k. to be so Ina dc qaa t e and 
J^asfsct^ as to justify a <mimge in the Congress crem fixing oomplitr 

of India as the object of the Congress and launohing a eampaiipi df dvlt 
d^bM^oe which lasted from 1930-34. Kr Samuel Hoare’s, stateMt m made 
to People who had insisted on the incorporation of the goM (rf D o m i nion 

ototuB in the Act of 19818 It was not hoped that the reiteration of those very 
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what it has always been and that all talk about democracy and resistance to 
aggression is not meant to apply to India. 

Indeed the Prime Minister declared more than once that the war aim is pro- 
tection of freedom of European countries and establishment of peace in Europe 
based on status qua In a war fought for this purpose India can have no interest 
and victory for Britain can only imply continuance of the present condition not 
only for India but also for other exploited and suppressed people outside Europe. 
India will be false to her interest and untrue to the Wt interest of other suppress- 
ed nationalities if she helps imperialism to strengthen itself. It is still open to 
Britain to rule without her consent and even exi)ect material help for the conduct 
of war, but Great Britain shall not have that spiritual support ot India of which 
the Viceroy has spoken in such eloquent terms. The announcement h^s effectively 
destroyed the foundation for any such moral and spiritual support and war, as now 
appe^ to every one, has always been a war for strengthening of Britain’s imperial 
position in her possessions. Much advertised high aims are crumbled into dust at 
the first touch of reality. I hope that Congressmen will await with patience the 
determination and reply of the Working Oommiltee and conduct themselves with 
restraint and dignity. 


Axad— N^m Statement 

Maulana Abul Kalam Atad and Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru iaeued the 
following statement to the Press : 

We have read the Viceroy’s statement with deep regret. If this is the final 
answer of the British Government to the people of India, then, there is no common 
ground between the two and our path diverge completely. 

The whole statement is a complete repudiation of all that India stands for 
nationally and internationally. It is a statement which would have been out of 
date twenty years ago ; to-day it has alMolutely no relation to reality. There is no 
mention m it of independence, freedom, democracy or self-determination ; 
no attempt even to justify the dragooning of India into the war without re- 
ference to her being forced to join an advance for objectives which are not hers. 
These objectives appear clearly trOm the Viceroy’s statement to be the preservation 
and maintenance oi the Britiw imperial and financial structure in India and abroad. 

The ^better international system”, to which the British Premier has referred, 
is evidently meant to preserve and strengthen this structure. Apart from this, it 
rdatss, according to him, to the peoplm of Europe and not to Asia or Afnca. 
India continues where she is ; the colooies remain where they are ; imperialism is 
sdU meant to flourish. 

All this seems to follow from the Viceroy’s statement and if this is the aim 
of the war it is difficult to imagine that even the British Government, living as it 
does in an age that is past and done with, can expect any self-respeoting Indian 
to co-operate with it. 

The hand of friendship the Oongress had extended to the British people in 
this hour of world crisis has been spumed hw their Government How far that 
Government represents them, it is for thefiflo say, but we have to the 

VicerofV statement as England’s reply to India. 

«at our next steps should be it would be premature and improper for us to 
say Wit this stage. That is for the Working Committee to deride and ^ Oommittee 
is meeti^ for that purpose soon. The hour is a grave one and rsqnliis all our 
nnited wisdom and courage and discipline and mutual forbearanoe. tiri ns bear 
ooxsdves with digidty and restraint and hold togeti^ in the coma of India’s 
Inedom* ^ 


Shri C« Rajoi 
It is a deeply 
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greftter oonstnictive imagination and greater irisdom may mark Britain’a aflbrti in 
other phasee of this war, than have oeen ahown in this aflaix with the Indian 
National Congxeu. 

Ufa. Maldo'e Statement 

Sarojini Naidu in a statement on the Viceregal Pronouncement eaid 

Our internal dieunitv may undoubtedly be eometimee eucceeafully exploited tt 
a text to preach a plauaible eermon against freedom of India, but in this supreme 
hour of international crisis it would have been an act of wisdom not to expM so 
clearly and cruelly the fundamental disimrity between Indian ideals and Britlih 
policies. 

The gift or prophetic vision, which is the essence of great statesmanahip is 
woefully lacking in the response to India's demand for an unequivocal enunciation 
of Britain’s immediate and ultimate aims in regard to war and peace and parti- 
cularly in relation to India. 

Ours was a genuine, I may even say in the existing circumstances, generoue 
offer of friendly co-operation in the common and dearly prized cause of democracy 
and freedom of the world. The answer leaves little hope, unless some timely 
miracle intervenes, that India and Britain can move forward together in fruitful 
comradeship rather than move apart in a spirit of conflict and bittemeas, 1 pray 
that such a miracle might yet be wrought. 

Working Committee’s Statement 

The Oongreu Working Committee passed the following resolution on the 


and, 
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mfttoTttl aid, ve had the moral support of the greatest of all Indians, Mr. Qandhi, 
then as now, a true friend of this country and who is a champion of the cause 
tor which we are now fighting. 

Indians now say “we have gone into the War and we were never consulted.” 
That is true but from the German point of view from September 9 possibly before 
India was the target and in Justice to the Viceroy and perhaps to the other 
Dominions, but certainly to India, it must be said that Germany was on the 
march towards the East. If it had not been for Soviet Russia and the Turkish 
Treaty, Germany might have gone from Berlin to Vienna, from Vienna to Prague, 
to Warsaw and further. It had to be stopped. We in London do not want this to 
go on, nor do Indians in Delhi. From the Viceroy’s point of view, we have to 
remember that he had to act very swiftly, India was in danger and h^had a duty 
to perform in seeing that it was safeguarded. One of the minor benefits we get 
from the sufferings connected with the present emergency is a little growth of 
sympathy with the Indians themselves. That cascade ox orders which come from 
the vote office of the House of Oommons, day after day, gives us some idea of 
what it means to be under regulations and subject to laws in which we have no 
hand. You cannot walk about for fear of treading on the little ant hills of bureauc- 
rats. India lives under this rule continuously. 

But the main facts are these : “India was in danger and is in daimer and 
morally there could not be any wider divergence than exists between the philosophy 
of Hitler and the philosophy of Mr. Gandhi. What is the goal of the Bribsh 
poUoy in India ? It is Dominion Status. A great deal of unnecessary confusion has 
a^sen on this matter. It is said that the definition of Dominion Status is obscure 
and out of date. I do not agree. The declaration of 1929 which is now aocrated 
and confirmed by the Government itself came three years after the Imperial Con- 
ference of 1926. In that Imperial Conference, the meanings of words, *Dominion 
Status* were set out by a master of clear statement— Lord Balfour.” 

After (Quoting Balfour’s statement. Mr. Benn continued. **1 know of no definition 
that would better satisfy the demands put forward by the patriots of India than the 
d^nidon jiyen in the Imperial Conference of 1926 and confirmed by the Govern- 
ment of 1929, by Lord Irwin and again confirmed in the White Paper. Some people 
say why you did not put that in the Act of 1935. What is material is what is the 
trend of British policy and as to that we can all speak from our personal experience 
No one can have sat in this House for forty years without being deeply impressed 
wlA the changes that have taken place. 1 am so deeply imprest with what has 
happened in my own life-time that I am sure that it is best to remove those 
doubts which exists in Indian minds as to what our goal is. 


Mr. Benn who was at times inaudible to the press gallery went on to say that 
there had been an advance towards freedom, He was understood to say there had 
somdlmes been opposition by oert^n Interests and sometimes there had been genuine 
eantion. But in the end there had always been an acceptance of change and after 
that, always success and succqn came, men, that policy was agreed as the pblioy of 
this Commonwealth. ^ 

There had been notable instances of tms in Ireland and In South Africa. 
Lord AMoith’s Home Buie Bill for Ireland was opposed by the OonservatiTe Party, 
but Doiuito Status for Ireland was agreed to by thdr leaders in the Treaty of 
1923. On that basis, Eire stood today by her own free will in a position of 
neotrality without any toioe raised in critimsm. 


He did hot know what more fre^om could be enjoyed than that, but the 
oaee of South Africa waa even more etrlking. There war the Boer Wait *a costly 
and fooHdi endeavour opposed by everybody of good aensal^ 

One of the first t^ga he remembered when he entered the House In 1900 
was « yonthfnl Under-Seoretery ezplciniug to the Houee the terme Of the 
Trancvaal constltnilon. Amm the cposdhee that were made in oppoeitlon fas one 
by the then recent^ retamed leader cd the OppMition who denonneed the oonitlta; 
Hon and deecribea it m 'an experiment, the moet recklesc esMiiiMrt evir kded*. 
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BritaiD in the War and that ia the rale which past history ahowe to be the baaii of 
the policy underlining the conatraction of the British Oommonweidth. I beUert 
sincerely that India, stands on the same road. T! you are asUng India to mahe 
ssorifices which she is being asked to make, surely she is entitled to be aasured 
that the cause for which this country is fighting is also her cause. 

It must be remembered that we stand at the bar of world opinion. It is up 
to prove before the world that we are sincere in the professions we make. 

liord Linlithgow had made practical suggestions. He suggests that In order 
that Indian public opinion and efforts should be assodated with the Government la 
the course of the War, Princes and major political parties should nominate candldatee 
from whom he would select advisors. 

That may be good or it may be a worthless offer. It is impossible to say. It 
may be no more than a committee to organise a fete or it may be something of 
real authority and partnership. If it is the first, then Indian leaders have a wght 
to reject it, but if it is the second then I think they should consider it. 

1 believe that in the existing Council the Viceroy has the power to nominate 
Ministers without portfolio. It is not possible that members of these pands put 
forward by the major interest in India should form the corps from which the 
Viceroy could select. I do not know, but I am anxious that nothing should happga 
now between us and India to hinder the conduct of this righteous war. 

There was the ouestion of the constitution of the Assembly itself. Election 
has been postponed. I believe it is five years since tiiere has been any election to 
the Central Legislature. 

Mr. Wec^wood Benn asked, *^If there is any way of securing a refleetion of 
what 1 believe to be India's keen moral interest on the side of the Allies and 
this country. From the Indian side there is the danger that any makeshift might 


Mr. Benn referred to the setting up in London of an imperial war cabinet 
and said 'Hf you are going to have Prime Ministers from the Dominions in London 
you should have representatives of Princes and others here in London so that they 
may as^iate themselves with the conduct of the war. In this suggesUon and 
specially in the first suggestion put forward by the Viceroy 1 think it is possible 
that we may find what the Viceroy called the germ ol fuller and broader 
association.^ 

A ^ard to the amendment of the 1935 Act Mr. Benn said : “That is 

aomittM to be necessary by the Viceroy in the White Paper and it is far the 
most iinpprtant thing, it is suggested in the White Paper that nothing could be 
wne in this orntter until after war. That no legislation could be passed in this 
TOuse until after the war I agree. Mr. Gandhi says so and I agree. But we have 
^ example of 1917 when in the middle of the war Mi. Montagu 
went to India and laid the foundation for tiie Act of 1919. 

When yau read those reports you would see in the introduction that the 
presrace of Uotomiatiou in India did nothing to hinder India’s put In the war. 
indeed the puMence of the Commission in India did a great deal to stimulate India’s 
*ordy needed ; in preparation all these things are painstaking 
ana difficult but necessary. We ourselves have to do some very hard thinkliig 
^t here 1 would cpiote the proverb with which I am sure Bir Samuel Hoare 
^ which I might offsi to Bir John Anderson also **£00 words jantler 
S? jP* V decTde where we stond and how far we are ptepued 

w go and what we are willing to do to a reality of the freedom of Inqia. 

^g on to refer 4o defence, Mr. Benn eaid : *T1ie qneetion of defenee hi 
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In^ has a minority problem. I should say. therefore, that when the conference 
comes, the Hindu-Moslem problem must be solved by India itself. We require a 
conference truly representative of all India. I think it might meet in India and 
the task of any del^ation we sent there should be in broad terms to set the seal 
on any agreement which Indians themselves may come to. Turning to the deadlock 
in India, Mr. Benn said that it was a very serious thing for us and added : We 
stand before the world and a deadlock in the growth of Self-Government in India 
is extremely damaging to our prestige and I hope the Government is fully conscious 
that it is necessary to make an effort to end that deadlock. Also it is a problem 
for Indian leaders. Those eight provinces rank with many European states. You 
have Oongms Ministries and you have Governors. The Governor has many safe- 
guards. Two years ago when the Gongiess were invited to form ministiies they 
hesitated because they wanted assurance against safe-guards being used. No 
assurance was given but safe-guards have not been used. They were paper safe- 
giiards. The conference of Besponsible Government induced a sense of responsibility 
that made it totally unnecessary to safe-guards. 

Oontinuing Mr. Benn said Indian leaders in these Provinces have set in motion 
TOlicies and schemes in harmony with the spirit of their own people. They have 
done that for those who elected them to those governments. No one is asking 
them to relinquish the task and everyone desires them to continue in their 
responsibility. If th^ find it necessary to abandon those who sent them to 
dis^arge those duties it is a very serious decision for them to take. India is 
asked to enter this war beside Great Britain and France. When India asks for 
a definition of our war aims and we describe them as the defence of our interests 
I think that is not only foolish but untrue. We care about our interests but 
what do neutrals care about them. Yet, if our war aim is the defence of a great 
principle you can rally not only India but the whole world to it. And that is 
what it is. We are defending freedom for ourselves and for India and in fact she 
is defending freedom for herself and others weaker than she. Herr Hitler stands 
for everything that Indians hate— bureaucracy, centralised and brutal, suppression 
of religious thought, subjogatioii of native culture, domination of race under 
■ubingatifm of war and deification of brutal force. How can India do anyth^g true 
to her own ideals but fight against it ? 

It is not only that India is asked to come to the side of Britain. That is only 
a partial statement. Bhe is asked to come to the rescue of our country in this 
matter and save ourselves and others as well. I think of all those now voiceless 
victims inside Nari prisons. I think of millions of Poles, Austriims, Czechs. 
Blovaka, Bodi^ts and Ohristiane. It is their heart that beats when they hear that 
some champion of the freedom they have lost is on the move. When they make 
ttat g^esl to Indfe I do not believe that leaden of Indian opinion can forget 

Bib Bucvbl HoMh Bfbbob 
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for a few momente look back upon the oocaeioDB on which we heve agreed. I ve^ 
w^ remember one of them When he and 1 some ^ht or nine years ago in the 
House wen defending Lord Irwin from criticism of those who siad he Oiudit not 
to heve had eonversaaone with Mr. Qandhl. Mr. Benn and I took the view and 
1 bdievi we take it etllL thet when political opponents mast, it is bettsr not to 
regi^ Oovenunjuit as holy of holies Into which only orthodox dare enter. 1 em 
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picture but black aa that picture haa been, there hare at any rata bean loma bright 
corners. There haa been India. In the world of tumult, there haa been tb^ great 
aub-continent of 350 millioa aoula at peace within ita boundaries. At a time when 
democracies were being destroyed in Europe, we hare seen eleren gresA deno^ 
oratio Governments come into being in India and join their foroes with demomutio 
peoples of the world. This ought surely to be grounds for great satisfaction to 
every member of the House. 

Four years ago, there were some who honestly thought that Provincial Govem- 
ment would be a failure. They asked us over and over again in the long Indian 
debates ; 'Will these Governments be able to maintain the» stability ? will they 
ho able to control their finances ? Will they i»e able, most imporwt of alli to 
maintain law and order for millions of human beings to whom they will be res- 
ponsible 7 1 am glad to think that if some of our hopea were dupea at any rate 
most of our fears would have proved to be liars and that to-day we can olaim 
in a world in which there have been a great many constitutional oraahea in recent 
years there stands out this great conatitutional aucceas of Provincial Autonomy in 
India. It waa with this bacnround of the Indian achievement Aat on September 8 
of this year, India and the British Commonwealth of Nationa were faced with war. 
The crisis found India united in ita determination to resist brute force and in the 
realisation that danger was a common danger threatening every part of the Britiah 
Commonwealth of nations. It was in face of this unity that me Viceroy who, 
duiing the whole courae of his career in India and during many years that he was 
occupied in the Joint Select Committee in this county, showed whole-hearted 
and Buicere desire for Indian good-will and co-operation. It waa at this momeul 
that he took the steps with the object of availing himself to the full of this united 
feeling in India and this common purpose that should bind India and the rest 
of the countiies of the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


As Mr. Wedgwood Benn has said, the Viceroy first had a aeries of interviewe 
with the leaders m Indian opinion and as a result of those interviews he made two 
definite proposals. The first was rather in the nature of a pledge. It was a clear 
and definite statement that at the end df the war, there would be a ccmaideration 
of the constitutional probleAt in the light of the experience of recent years. Seoond- 
ly, with ft view to ftvailing ^imaelf of Indian advice and with the intention of bring- 
ing Indiu leaders within hia confidence, he suggested that a Consultative Com- 
mittee should be formed to discuss with him many problmns arising out of the 
m and to bring him into the closest and most conatant contact with the trsnd 
of Indian opinion. 

^ I will Bay a word about both these propoaals. The propoeal regarding the 
Consultative Committee waa made with the full desire to obtain the neatest poMUe 
^.'pPfntion yith the principal bodies of Indian public opinion. The Gongim' ad- 
mittedly the greatest wty in India, rejected it. Kon-GongTesa India, repreaenliAllt 
many million^ of Indiana, aubatantially accepted it It may be asked, would it not 
have bep possible for the Viceroy to have gone further and made aome kind of 
pTopMsl that would have avoided this diviaion of opinion between Oonnesa and 
pon-OongtWs India 7 This is the first question, and it is a very important 
to which. 1 would invite the attention of the House. If the nemben are to 
xqitow its implications, they must recall to their minds some of the most important 
discuMipas tMt took place over the Government of India Act. Th« eontMew 
roimd the pledge of Dminion Status and the aim of the Indian poucy, Ibme 
pledges, M lb. wWigwood Benn has aiid, were repeated time after tiine* foM 
were reaflumed in very preidse terms in the speech with wbiob I introdnoed tM 
Jpeohd reading of the Government of India Bill. 1 made it cl«r, and 1 mihe 
•0dh torday, that we stood by Lord Irwin’s pledge end that whoa we 
of^^inioa fitatna, we meeot what we said did not msmi eemc 
of Government that derived In<& of fall atatns of equality with the ether 
of (he British Gemiomealtli. ^ * 
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crett Bub-continent It muBt be the aim of IndiaoB themBelveB to remore theBe 
diviBioDB just as it should be out aim to help Indians in their taak. Bo far are we 
from wishing to divide and govern that we regard these divisions as a calamity and 
are ready to do our utmost to remove them We have shown out good ^th in the 
matter. We showed it when we made the Oommuual Award. At that time, 
BuppoBing we had wished to divide and conquer, we might very well have said, 
'Settle your own communal differences first. Until you have settled them, there 
can be no constitutional advance.’ We did not take that course but at great risk 
to ourselves and in the face of much criticism we made the Communal Award 
without which Provincial Autonomy would have been impossible. 

But in spite of our Award, these divisions still exist and until they arc 
romoved, we have responsibilities to the minorities that we cannot i^pudiate. That 
was our position in 1935 and it is our position to-day. We wish to see these 
divisions removed but we shall never get them removed, if we shut our eyes to 
their existence and refuse to admit that they are there. It is these divisions chat 
have made bo difiScult the task of setting up responsible Government at the centre 
and of achieving the great ideal of an All India Federation. 

The Prinees are afraid of domination by British India, the Moslems are firmly 
opposed to a Hindu Majority at the Centre. The Depressed classes and other 
minoritieB genuineW believe that responsible Government, meaning a Government 
dependent on the Hindu Majority, will sacrifice their interests. These anxieties 
still exist. I wish they did not. But as long as they exist, it is impossible for the 
Government to accept the demand for immediate and full responsibility at the 
Centre on a particular date. 

If we did BO, we should be false to the pledges that time after time we have 
given in the most solemn words to the Muslims, other minorities and the European 
community. It may be said, supposing that full and immediate responsibility 
at the Centre is impossible, are there not other steps that could be taken to show 
our good faith and to make clear to India that that goal is just as much in our 
mindTs to^ay as it was when we made those pledges four years ago ? Mr. Wedg- 
wood Benn himself made a number of these suggestions this afternoon and 1 will 
try to deal with them. « 

Firstly, let me disabuse him of the idea which I wink he held that we are 
contemplating in the near future an Imperial War Cabinet in London and that in 
it India ought to be represented by more than a single representative. At present 
there is no intention to set up an Imperial War OAinet of that kind, if and 
when the time comes, I will certainly remember the observations he has made on 
the Bul^t and I imagine they will be given extremely careful attention. 

Next he spoke on the pr^ect that has been discussed more than once before. 
He asked : would it not be possible to introduce into the Viceroy’s Council 
pdKioal leaders who would hefid portfolioB in certain of the great Departments t 
At 1 have said, this is not a new pxopoBal. 1 remember it bong made daring the 
h>Uit diseassions of the Joint Select Committee. 

1 think the leader of the opposition himBeU ma4e it at one time. We went 
folly into it then and at that time we found ooreelves confronted by certain 
difllwltiea in the way of ita adoption, 1 do not enameiate thoee difflenltiei 
to-night. 

I trieh to dose no door ; I wiah to explore every poeeibllity within the ambit 
the Qovemmflnt of India Act. I i^ee with very much of what Mr. Wedgwood 
Benn agld as to the impoesibiilty of having conetitutional reform by stiges in 
wartime or contemplating another Government of India Act when we are in the 
throea ol tfaia terrible atruggle. I do not elaborate the dilBonltiea that axe inherent 
In a BUggektIon of thle kina. 

Haknowa ^em aa well as I do. But bo far aa the British Govemmsnt ^ 
odAoerneii, we Bee no teason why provided that difllonltiee are remembemd. this 


I the proposal of ^ OenenltotieB 

j CouBiiltative Cpmerittoe mim mean 

anything qr nothing. Xt m er^ be n device lot sidetnakiiig tim Oppomoa or 


'Chniiiltattve OoflamiMSBe tthwii : umt It la a devlee lor Mifydm 
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Value to India and that, if It » set up. it mil prove to be a fuither step towaida 
and not away from responsible Government ^ , .... 

1 feel that the Congress have been too hasty in their repudiation of lUa 
proposal Let them and other political leaders clear up any doubts that thv navi 
as to the scope of its working and personnel that would be members of it. If they 
do 1 believe they will find that it is the definite intention of the Viceroy to take 
Indian political leaders into his confidence on many problems that anse out of the 
(oiiduct of the war and that it is hia convinced belief that if Indian leaders of 
difierent parties and communities in firitidi India and Indiito India meet to diKmN 
these manifold questions, their advice will carry the greatest possible weight with 
the Indian Executive , and perhaps, even more important, that their meetings to 
bringing together divergent interests will materially help to provide that basis a 
agreement among Indians themselves which is essential to swift oonstitutipnai 
advance I believe that the great possibilities of consultation of this kind have not bett 
sufficiently appreciated If they are fully used— and I give an undertaking thattM 
Viceroy is anxious to make the fullest use of them— they may well prove to be tha 
bridge that is needed to carry Indians over the great divide of communal blttemm 
that at piesent stands chiefly m the way of constitutional advanea If it be ue 
case that these wartime meetings will make easier constitutional diacuasioni that 
will take place after the war, wnat a calamity it would be, if for some reascm or 
other they were not started 


Ml Wedgwood Benn spoke of the discussions that took plaw to toe last war 
on toe subject of the oonetitution He mentioned the Montaga-Chelmeford disousswni 
and asked whether it would be possible foi discuBsions of toat kind to tue place to 
the course of this war I do not wish to give a final answer but I would p^t pat 
that in certain reapecta the situation to clay differs a good deal from toe situation 
at the time of the Montagu-Chelmsfoid discassions The issues had not thso become 
so bitter as they have to^^y I am thinking more particularly of the eommnuM 
issue Further, at any rate at the beginning of a Witt; it seems to me imposeibla 
for discussions of toat kind to take place The Montagu Chelmsford disoustioiis 
only took place, I think, toilB years after the beginning of toe last war Asl tove 
Bud. however, I would ratflbr not give a final answer to-mght on * point of tOM 
kind. Nor indeed would I give a final answer on another question Mr Wedgwood 
Benn has raised, namely, that there should be a general election in India. At 
rate, at the beginning of a war a general election would seem to me to w aimott 
impossible In India, officials ate wortong night and day on war work Moreover 
there would be the fact toat communal fewings would, I am sure, be very nmeh 
aroused m an election and while again I do not want to dogmatise and uw terma 
like ‘ never" gnd "in no circumstances”, I would say that as things ate ^day, a 
general election to the Central legislature would, in my opinion, be impoennle. v 
To oomi back to toe broad question of consultation Hw Viceroy bas sol 
tied himself down to the exact methods of this oonsultatloD. It is wsentiallj a 


wi^( delay to send invitations to meet him for tnese mscuswons 

and other tos^ioDS take place, 1 claim that it wooki be a blunder et jhf 

first magnitode to take up an irrovoeable position toe Indian 

^ese pdsmbllitieaj Let toem meet a&d discuss toem once again witii tot 

VioerOT. And let toem also ponder once ag^ upon 

As regards the altamative of direot and immediate responsibility at t y Oai^ 
J hope I will ooQvinoe the House that in the present cireumsteiiees, it la impoiim 
ip. aoceBt]® alternative of that kind. 1 come to another 
«k ^ Indian leaden leiioiiily once agam to ponder upon it I whtojindeedjflrt* 
IhadnottomakeMiy retenoMtoitataU. It le toe alternative noiMigo^^ 
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non-oo-opention and to make it easier ior the Indians and the British to work 
together towards the solution of these »eat problems. 

When I went to the India Office, I found non*co*operation in fnll blast. 
Daring four years that I was the Beoretary of State like Mr. Weds wood Benn who 
was my pred^essor, almost my sole effort was to bri^ the British and the Indians 
together and to put an end to this chapter of wasted effort and miserable controversy. 
I hoped that when the Act come into force, this chapter would be brought to 
an end. But it is here now in the face of the greatest crisis that has ever 
confronted the world, a crisis in which our danger is India’s and India’s danger 
ours, in which our determination to set up a new and better order in the world 
is as great as India’s and India’s is as great as ours. There is a grave risk of 
our drifting into a position in which we shall be wrangling with each other instead 
of fighting the enemy on the common front. 

I am told, though I can scarcely believe it, that it is being said in some 
quarters in India that the British Government is searching for a conflict. I 
repudiate that suggestion with all the power I have. The British Government wants 
co-operation and not conflict, the British Government wants to see the aim of its 
poli^ achieved and conditions realised in which India can take its true place in 
the British Commonwealth of free peoples. Non-co-operation may put the clock 
back for years. Whether its promoters desiie it or not, non-co-operation leads to 
Civil Disobraience, to breaches of Law and Order and to a vicious circle of riot 
and repression from which we had honed to have escaped for evei. Until these 
things actually happen, I will not believe that they are going to happen. I shall 
continue to nelieve that when these great peoples of our own and the peoples of 
India are faced with a common danger and inspired with a common ideal, non- 
co-operation of any large section of a community would be a calamity and futility 
of the first magnitude. Millions of Indians in British and in the States agree 
with this view. They wish to co-operate with us just as much as we wish to work 
with them. And the Confess party itself— I quote words of Mr. Gandhi spoken 
tluree davs ago. * wan tea to help Britun bv giving her moral support, which was 
its spedaUty. Tne Congress would not give this unless it was clear that Britain’s 
morality was wholly sound.’ 


1 claim that our podtion is as sound as a bell. In good faith and perfect 
sinoeritv, we have started India on the greatest constitutflMlal experiment that the 
world nad ever seen. We have long ago set aside imperialistic ambitions. We 
believe that our misaion in the world ie not to govern other people but to help 
other people to govern themselves. It was in this spirit that Wrliament passed 
a eeriei of great aeti which gave the dominions their free constitution. It was in 
this spirit that wa passed the Government of India Act of 1935 and under which, 
of our own free wiM, we transferred wide authority to the Indian Government. It 
if in this spirit tibaf we intend to administer the act and during the war to do 
oqr utmoat to remove the divisions that stand in the way of its full achievement. 
J^d^h.w^hen the war euda, and ends victoriously as a result of the Enraire's united 
effort!, we mean ho Moeed at once to deal with the constitutional diffienlties that 
^te emewed te m experience of recent years. Non-co-operation and non-co- 
qperatioa dUhie triU stop this swift and steady prcgress. For those of us who have 
dieted yean" of our lives to the building of the new constitution, often at some 
risk to oiwlvee, for those of us who are thrilled by the antiquity of the Indian 
oiviliaatfaMr, lor those of us who are proud of the common effort tint Indians and 
we have miade ip i^ve India a unique position in the continent of Asia, another 
ohaiMtBr ol etrife, controversy and non-co-operation would come as a great ^man 
tni^y. Buell a biaaoh in the common front would be a repudiation at one of 
the graveet mguwnti in the world’s history of the call to both of us to resist the 
atfiweor, to fi|mt bnte force and to build up a new better order in the wcwld in 
mch we and miaiii can go about our lawful vocatioue without the pnil that now 
wal^hy day aud night in so many parts of this suffering world. 

li waa BOfc^I quote the Prime Minister’s weighty woads of October ISb-with 


of SeBrilish EmpiMb Ikaooe a^ iudeed of ail fieate Msg natiosa. Whatm 
IMdptftotlnfoMirtuiniM^eMiaiifiUiBisdMy hUHriToB 
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every field of men’s thonf^ht and actions and if humanity is to guide aright the 
new forces that will be in operation all nations will have their part to play. In 
this new world India has a great part to pla^, perhaps in area the greatest of any 
Asiatic country, a great part also in the British commonwealth of nations, fqir 
It will be an outward and visible sign that with us there is no racial disoriminathm. 
It has a great part also to play in the world at large, for India should stand out 
as a model of a League of Nations from which war has for generations been 
baniahed and the rule of law and justice firmly set. With this great hope before 
UB, let us once and for all abandon the barren paths of non-co-operation and 
help each other to win the war and to win peace ana in this double victory to 
take steps towards the fruition of India’s hopes. 


Statements on Sir Hoare’s Deelaration 


(1) Mahatma Qandbi’s Statbmekt 


I have read Sir Samuel Hoare’s speech with the attention it deserves, I 
appreciate the conciliatory tone behind it. It makes it. therefore, embarraesing for 
me to produce what may appear to be a jarring note. But even as he speaks 
from a sense of duty I hope I shall receive the same credit. Has Dominion Status 
for India any meaning unless it is synonymous with independence ? Has the IntUn 
of hiB imagination the right to secede from the Commonwealth ? I like the declara- 
tion that the British have shed impenalistio ambition. Will he allow the people 
of India to judge for themselves whether in reality that ambition has been shed f 
If It IB, the proof of it should be forthcoming even before India is statuti^ty 
declared independent. 


When the protection of minorities is pleaded against the declaration required 
by the Congress, the great pronouncement made by Sir Samuel Hoare sounds unreal. 
What the Congreas haa asked is not any aounding of Indian opinion but a 
declaration of Britain's intention. I have endeavoured to show that there is no 
such thing as real minorities in India whose rights can be endangered by India 
becoming independent. With, the exception of the Depressed Classes there Is 
^ minority which is n<x able to take care of itself. 1 observe that Sir Samuel 
Hoare has mentioned the Europeans also as a minority. The very mention of 
Europeans, in my opinion, condemns the cry of the interest of minoritieB. But 
we protection of minorities, whatever they are, is common cause between the 
British Government and the Congress. I would like the British Government to 
remember that there is every prospect of Congress India, to use Sir Samuel’s 
phrase, beiug a hopeless minoiity. I like Bir Samuel’s division of India into 
Longress and nbn-Oongress. And if non-Oongress India contaus not merely the 
Brincee but the people of Princes’ India, all the Mnesalmans, all those who mUmt 
be represented by the Hindu Mahasabha and others who refuse to be clsssifled 
as part of Congress India, it Is Congress India which will be in danger of a 
majority. And the Congress has got to make good its position even 
though It may represent a minority wholly unarmed, partly by outside foioe but 
largely by its own iftll, . ^ ^ 


I am glad that 
ia.to w judged 
at if Bit Bamu^ j 
JJntish political 
operation as a 
thinks. It has prov» 
again if ^ Congress 
^Ision is an Im^rattr. , 
Oovf^Mt cm t{5r tfiaL 


Samuel Hoare has declared that the present 
the moral scales suggested by me. 1 venture to 
is the last word on behalf of the British Government, 
11 be found wanting. Sir Samuel haa laughed at uon- 
itrine. I am eonviooed that it is pot as barren as he 
)orth in the eyes of millions of Indians and wlU do so 
[ns truly non-vtolent, as 1 hope it will. OqaneM 
ill of duty. It puts both the Ooogrm jad Iho 
Nttidiig out good will eome out of it if both will ^y 
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told In effect thet we cannot be promised that freedom and democracy, because we 
have our own internal differences. The problem of the protection of minorities hu 
bean brought out as a difficulty in the way of India’s advance to freedjm. I do 
not ignore or minimise it. But may I ask when has the British Government 
offered to Indians that it will accept a constitution which Indians, including, of 
oourse. the minorities will frame for themselves. 

Let the British Government throw on Indians the responsibility of producing 
an agreed constitution without any interference from outside and promise to give 
statutory effect to it when produced. That will be a genuine offer. Without it, 
all talk of protection of minorities looks like an excuse for perpetuating the ‘status 

a uo.’ The mention of Europeans as a minority recalls the discussions for safeguar- 
ing British interests. Indians should not be blamed if they regard the plea in 
favour of minorities as a screen for protecting British interests. 

The Congress insists on a charter of independence to be framed by a 
constituent assembly of representatives selected on universal franchise. But those 
who are prepared to accept dominion statue may well ask— is dominion status of 
1026 menuoned by Sir Samuel Hoare the same or something different from what 
is provided by the Statute of Westminster 7 Why has he fought shy of men- 
tioniim the Statute of Westminster ? 

Behind all the conciliatory words of Sir Samuel Hoare, there is clear intention 
not to nve full responsible government— not to speak of independence— to India 
even at the end of the war. Let the British Government realise that India is not 
to be satisfied by a promise of gradual advance by stages. She wants full freedom 
and the right to frame her own constitution. 

Indian Debate In Hoiue ot Lords 


Lord Samuel and Lord Zetland an the War Sttuation and India. 

In the House of Lords, on the Rnd. November 1939 Lord Samuel af^ 
dealing widi the war situation and M. Molotov’s speech said, I now return to the 
subject of India on which many must teel grave concern. The matter has b^n 
discussed fully in the House of Commons and I trust this House will think it 
not inappropriate that it should be discussed here also, it beine the desire of all to 
say nothing which will embarraM the Government in tbo difficult negotiationB m 
which they are engaged. On the contrary, some observations made here may even 
be of assistance. Lord Samuel added, it is desirable to emphasise not only on 
matters whereon there have been disagreements between the Government of loffia 
and His Majesty’s Government on the one hand and the Congress party on the 
other, but also to point out points of agreement which are numerous ana 
important. 

In the first place, on the supreme issue of the moment— opposition to 
Hitlerism— there is complete agreement between Indian opinion and the vi^s in 
thii^oountcy. If India thought that in this war we are wrong on merits and if their 
sympathien were with our opponents then, indeed, it would be ajsost grave 
matte. The contrary is the case. Hitlerism is the very antithesis ^f^Hindmsm 
with its creed of non-violence. The only resemblance is that HBler is. s 
vegetartaa. Bnt politically, he (Hitler) was mghly carnivorous and Indian (minion 
leoognlaas that and it is unanimous in the detestation of the underlying idetf of 
ttellail cceeiL On the merits of the great issue before the world India is tf 
wh(fie4ieartedly with this oounte as Australia and New Zealand, and as Canada 
has bpen so atrildngly shown to be by the riectUme in Qnebeo. 

It la now sgr^ in principle that India shaU have Dominion Btatua, 
the f^gmement is aa to when and how. Qneationa an raiaed now hcom the 
Into m whether Dominion tool ia adequate. 
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to the need for oiiefnlly provided Inetiee for minority oommnnitiei. Tlie OongrtM 
recoKnisee that the communal problem ii a real problem, not to be brmhed audio, 
but one which requires to be patiently settled. 

There is agreement with respect to the Provincial Oovemnent. Almost 
everywhere I found people concurred that the provincial constitutions hav| been 
working with success. The British Governors of provinces may not approve 
that has been done, but they have no reason to complain of the general attitude 
of their Ministries. The safe-guards inserted, because of the fear of chaos fas the 
provinces, have never had to be employed and the Viceroy, in the White Piqier 
recently published, pays a warm tribute to the success of provincial Ministries. 

On the other band, the Ministrin fiiemselves had no cause to complain of 
the Governors and I beard when 1 was there no word from any quarter that there 
has been any improper interference with the working of the constitutions In ^ 
provinces, so that there is over a large sphere broad basis of agreement. 


The complaint is made by the Congress that while the British Government 
agree to Dominion Status in principle, th^ take no steps to give effect to m 
implement it in practice. Sir Samuel floare hM said that pledges had been made 
time after time that Dominion Status wm the aim of the Indian policy. The 
Viceroy, in the White Paper, says we are working to the end that India may 
attain her due place amongst the great Dominions and he quotes this statement. 
The natural issue of the Indian progress is the attainment of Dominion Status.' 
The aim— the issue— is almost something in the future. The last quotation was 
from a statement made by the present Foreign Secretary, then Lord Irwin, and 
the date was 1929— ten years ago. 

Year after year goes by gad this policy which is declared the goal, the end, 
the aim, is not in fact carried into effect and Indian political leaders see the ben 
years of their lives go by and they are still in the phase of struggle. 

I may be permitted to use the familiar quotation, ‘man never is but always 
to be blessed.' It is like some mountain climber who sees what he takes to oe 
the summit before him and when he reaches the top of the ridge after muoh effort 
m that ^e summit lies farther beyond, and agda when he struggles on to a 
further ridge the goal is still out of his grasp. 


The Government m that if only Indians could agree among themselves on 
the outstanding questions as between the communities and between the Congress 
wty and the States, at once Dominion Status could be brought into effect. But 
that in substance means that Moslems are to have veto on the introduction of 
Dominion Status. Mohammedan India is not eager for federation. They are 
ratha apprehensive of the possible results of federation and they are not pressing 
for Dominion Status. It is natu^ for them to say to the Hindus, 'Unless you 
can concede all we want, we will refuse an agreement and if we refuse an 
agreement the British Government say they will not introduce Dominion Status'. 

Omseqpently, the present policy of His Majesty's Government leads tp the 
Muclueion that the final decision is left with the Moslems, that would mean one- 
fourth of Ae population of India ia to deci^ the future of India rather than three* 
fourth. -Shah a eitnation may easily become a permanent deedlock and it ie not 
Burprisinff that the Oongtese enspeots that t^t m the intention. 

All of ns in this House, I think, understand the Moslem position and sym- 
pathise with th^ Undottbt^y Great Britsin has duties towa^ MMleme df India. 
We cannot wash oar hande of the qnestion end say that their Inture is no eoncwn 
of ours, U is the case that motion is serious between Hindu and Moslem 
communities. When 1 wss there last yesr I wss told by simost evenpne thnt in 
most plsoss motion was worse in recent yesrs between Moslems end Hindus llitn 
caiher. is not fenver;^en. In gnnt Btntss like Bydersbad and Mynece 
qfmtioa |e quiescehV thanks mainly to the wise policy of the Princes snd Sftt 
”5*®***«*. bn* over greater part of India It ia slinoet ehxpnic ■ometimm •onln 

^ Btatmibs ffnmtipii deeSlS 
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■titutioDS from working at all. You have conflict of two principles : has the 
majority the right to decide on main issues ? It has, we believe, in a Mmocraoy. 
On the other hand, have the members of the minority communities right to be 
protected ? They have. But if the two principles clash what then 7 

There is in India the further complication of States. The Princes have tUdr 
treaty rights and it is obviously a sound principle of Government that treaties must 
be respected. But if the Princes have treaty rights their peoples have moral rights 
and we cannot say that the eighteenth or early nineteenth century treaties are to be 
allowed to block for all time the development of modern institutions, and 1 do not 
think that the Princes themselves would claim it. 

There, in relation to the Princes’ rights, peoples’ rights, majority rights and 
minority rights, we must reach a conclusion that both sets of rights must be res- 
pected. How the two can be reconciled is the task of resourceful statesmanship. 


It appears to me that recently His Majesty s Government here and in India 
have not shown sufficient zeal and energy in tackling these difficult problems. They 
have been rather too much content to let matters drift. I believe the present 
Viceroy himself, as far as Federation is conderned, is most eager and has been 
most ^er to secure a solution and devoted himself with much persistency to 
achieving that He recognised that in order to achieve Dominion Status and 
Federation it is necessary to solve the problem of minoiities. He has been engaged 
in lo^ and difficult negotiations. 

The outbreak of the war has been held necessarily to postpone these negotia- 
tions. I rather suspeot that the postponement owing to war brought a sigh of 
rdief from many breasts in New Delhi and perhaps Whitehall at the unexpected 
and welcome respite. All these inter-locked problems— minorities, Federation and 
Dominion Status— ought not to be postponed and the Congress is right in urging 
that the questions be taken in hand now. 

It has been assumed in many quarters that the outbreak of the war made it 
impossible even to conceive of these matters being pressed, but I do not see why 
statesmen who would be engaged in dealing with these Indian constitutional prob- 
lems, are not those who- would be engaged in active prosecution of war measures. 
It might well be that a group mi^t be considering these questions in India or 
here, while others devote Iheir energies entirely to war. 

During the last War the House will remember several of our most embittered 
and difficult problems were settled while the War was proceeding, and it would be 
immense proof of the strength and governing ability, if while with one hand we 
were conducting a great war, with the other we were dealing with difficult material 
problems in some parts of the Empire. 

I was glad to notice in the debate in the other House that several speakers 
thought that after all some of these questions must be considered in the immediate 
futon. I notice that Mi. Wedgwood Benn took that view and Sir Bamoel Hoars 

and the tTnder-Secretary did. not dissent from that. I regret that the White 

Paper suggests a different course. The Viceroy there has proposed that the only 
st^ to be taken during the war was the establishment oi a Consultative Group, 
the membership of whi^ he outlined and this group, to qoute the words of the 

White Paper 'would have as its objects the associatiou of public luteresta in India 

with the conduct of war and with qustions relating to war activities.’ 

It appears tp me imnossible to draw the line and say that all oonsideratioii of 
constiMIdonal isaues would be 'ultra virn.’ The National Oongresa memben say 
with emphasis that they are not prepared to diseuss what should be the war mea- 
aorea to be taken by India unless they know what share India ahoutd have in 
determining what those wsr measures shall be. I trust that it will be possible for 
Lord Zetland to give us some guidance on that aspect. 


The White Paper does embody one definite advanee. Oontraiy to what has heen 
laid hitherto, it agrees that any Agreemmit of the 1935 Act ja q| Eedenlion 

•honld be obntemplated MorsTedentioa ik brought into eflbot 
able step to meet IndwMnion. I truBt tiiat the second 
]y. that' all theee matters shall not be postponed u 
now* 1 trust the House will not be diterrM from 
hi the use by Mr. Gandhi and tnmahtis of the Oom 
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conceded thst right they will unqueetionably agree to contiime the membenhip of 
the Britieh Oommonwealth on the same footing ae the preeent Dominiona. 

1 cannot euppoae that Mr. Qandhl or hia colleagues would suggest that in 
these discuBBions representatiyes of Great Britain skould take no part ft appears to 
me esBential that we should take part, first, because we have obligations to the 
Moslems and the Princes, from which we cannot in honour withdraw ; secondly, 
because the future defence of India must rest in a great degree with the British 
Commonwealth. 1 cannot imagine that India in the near future would wish to 
undertake the immense cost for providing herself adequate defences apart from tho 
Butish Empire. 

If she did not do so, she would run the risk of the same fate at the hands of 
one or more of her aggressive neighbours as has befallen China. If Britain took 
part in the discussions then the two sides are not very far apart. The Viceroy in 
the White Paper statement aaid, ‘I am authorised His Majesty’s Government to 
say that at the end of the war they will be very willing to enter into consultation 
with representatives of various communitiee, parlies and interests in India and with 
the Indian Princes with a view to securing their aid and co-operation in framing 
all such modifications of the 1935 Act as may eeem desirable.’ 

That is not very far removed from the Constituent Assembly which the 
Congress pleaded for. It appears to me that the difference between the two might 
be leached with no very great difficulty. If a meeting took place in India andf if 
It weie fully representative of the Indian people with the present Indian Goverp- 
meat, it is not unlike a Constituent Assembly, which the CoogresB desired. 


1 venture to make one suggestion not, of course, expecting any immediate or 
early reply and that is whether the time has not come in connection with these 
(hanges that there should now be established a Privy Council in India. If a body 
moddled on our Privy Council, which is not sufficiently used here, were to be 
established in India containing leaders belonging to different sections and men not 
only m Ministerial office, but out of it, it might be easier to secure adequate dii^ 
cuBBion on matters of interest to different communities. 

Further, it appears to me quite essential that when discussions take place at 
the end of the war on the terms of peace and arraagemeats to be made subseauently 
and when the Dominions, as they certainly will be, are brought into consultation, 
India should be brought into consultation on equal terms. 

Even if on that date Dominion Status has not been enacted by statute, still 
that step might be taken. It would be quite in accordance with the British ideas 
if such a meaeure were adopted in practice before it has been recognised in law. 

Furthermore I would urge u^n the Government that they ehould breathe 
through their declaration of policy a conception of the new position in India and 
the future, which it not far distant for her. 

, After all we egmetimes do not remember that of every ten inhabitants in the 
BritiA Empire sevw are Indiana. I do not aee in the language of this White Paper 
and m the methooi of oonsnltation proposed the new spint in relation to India, 
which the time requires. 


Let me say finally, 1 am bound to express the view that the action of the 
pongresB M oaliing upon the Provincial Ministries to resign wss wrong. It sppem 
to be an error of pollticsl iudgment. Althoui^ 1 sm in genersl sgieement with 
moet of the underiying sims of the Oongress,! think tactically they have been in 
wr. Anyone, who vtalCed provinces as I did last year and saw the ^stitn- 


tions at work mult profoundMtisfaotion at their suooeBs, Oont^ersiea there 
have Im of ooune and the Government by ^r vigqrone aotUm have 
pppwition here and there but they have alrMy aehieved a great body of benrt^ 
l^islation auoh aa no bumuoratio administration could have aeoompusbed and the 
Viceroy haa paid a waitt/teibute to thmr work in ^ White Pspff. 

^Hiat wtm is tab important to be intermpted and thi^n into oonfiurion on 


■owunt of poUti<^ iimoes'having nothing to do’ with the Provincial Govmmttta, 
ppdm<mmstiinitaU^dllEperieliM allowed the OongxeM WorkiBg 

Committee to lediMthlA Ihia M mistekea meth^ ^ ^ ^ 

fiwttMil compered the action, which had been te^ action ao^ 
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to take Buoh action, irhioh cannot fail to weaken in eome degree the moral position 
of Great Britain and therefore hamper the condnct of war. 

I trust they will not persist in that policy, but that the prorincial OoTornments 
in the provinces where the Congress has a majority will, after no long interval, 
return to office and resume their indispensable work. 1 hope the Go'-ernment will 
make it as easy as possible to arrive at an accommodation, and so take a further 
step forward towards the aims that we shall not merely maintain in India an 
Imperialistic rule over reluctant subiects, but succeed in emiating the co-operation 
of a proud and self-respecting nation. 

Lord Zetland’s Bpbeoh 


Lord Zetland said that the Secretary of State for India, in Ibese days, was 
always apt to find himself hi the unhappy positon of being between the hammer 
on tne left and anvil on the right. 

I know quite well that the noble Marquess (Salisbury) has doubted the wisdom 
of the Act of 1935. He had always held perfectly sincere doubts as to tibe work- 
ability of the Act. We all respect the sincerity of his beliefs. I disagreed with 
him in the early days on that matter. I disagree with him still. I am bound to 
say that on the whole the provisions of the Act under which the Ministries were 
set up in the provinces in British India have been fully justified, even by the short 
experience of three years, we have had of their working. Lord Samuel spoke about 
Federation. He has told us that in the course of his tour in India he had found 
on all sides there was agreement that the solution of the Central Government of 
India must be federal in character. I think he has told us that there were objections 
raised by different parties concerned to the particular form of Federation or some 
part thereof in the Act of 1935. Very well, he agrees that Federation is the 
necessary form of Government for the Centre, but then Lord Samuel said, ‘you 
have promised India Dominion Status. It is always coming, but has never come.' 
*But what,’ he asked, 'have yon done to give effect to your intention ?’ 1 rather 
gather from the speech of Lord Samuel that he thought we could bring Federation 
and Dominion Status into effect to-morrow, if only we had the will to do sa 

llie noble Lord spoke of the pledge given by the Foreign Secretary and said 
that the natund issue for India was the attainment of Dominion Status. Bat his 
comment was that that was in 1929. Does he suggest that a Federation could be 
formed before the units have come into existence ? Surely, the purpose of one part 
of the Act of 1935 was to create units, which would suosequently be federated. 
The noble Lord may say that we took a long time in drawing up the provisions 
of the Act of 1935. We did, but if he had been a member, not only of tte Joint 
Select Committee, he would realise little more clearly than he does to-day of the 
extraordinary difficulties and the complexity of the problem iffii have to try and 
solve. He mwle a reference to the Viceroy’s statement and said the promise ooutainad 
thereia that at the end of the war he would take into consultatioa feeders of 
various communities and parties interested with a view to effecting sooh^ modifica- 
tions of the federal provisions as might seem desinible,'' wu all to tht,s«od. But 
he fsid very little of what we are proposing to do petfdlag the end of thr war. 


I cannot agree with him if he thinks yon can redraft the federal piorislons 
of the Act with a view to bringing Federation into existence, wfaUe we, ate all 
burdened wiih the task of carrying on a life and death struggle. But we do agree 
that ^t is nilttial that leaders of Indian public opinion diould be aaa^tea in 


eome iray iritlii the Central Government during the progress of the war and tt wss 
wirii a view to bringing them into cloce ascooiation wiui the Cential OOverameot 
that we Imposed a eonsaltative body. 

Thst waa a perfectly sincere and muine nttempt to asaoeiata laadon 
Indian pdlticnl paraes with the Central Ckrreniment with the eonduet the war. 


the dtaduet of the war. 


I remember obeerving to the house that, in my opinion, it would hare thxes dUBuent 
advaatagec. Bimtlfk It would have eaabled the Govirnor-Oeaeral to t^nHiinlnate 
to leadeib of nonfitetlid infomjipB. Bee^^ it pfW Jove 


nonfidentlal infoonaalioB. Beeohdly, it 
mifl fsanldytothe Oo^anuW^tMiil « 
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presontitives of diffeient oommunities would be working in cloee isiooUtiOB not 
only with the GoTernoi-Qeoeral but with one another it would tend to loanon t^ 
differences whereby they are at present divided and would bring to the aurfaea 
such measure of common ground as would justify us inviting them to become 
associated with the Government in even more responsible position. I regret pro- 
foundly that the proposal does not appear to have been r^ved in India in tito 
spirit wherin it was given. 

Meanwhile, these communal differences persist. I need not lay stress upon 
them. They are known to your Lordships. The manifesto of the All-India Mosm 
liCAgue as well as ^e manifesto of the Congress are in the White Paper and 
since then the leader of the All-India Moslem League has issued a statementi 
which appeared in the '^Manchester Ourdian” only two or three days ago. 


I do not want to undei'line the differences, but they cannot be ignored. You 
have to try somehow or other to reconcile them. What in these ciroumsanoes it 
the path of wisdom ? Surely the path of wisdom in Uiese circumstances it to 
invito leaders in the ffrst instance of two main communities— Hindus as represented 
by the Congress, Moslems as represented by the All-India Moslem League— to 
meet under the auspices of a neutral and disouss their differences frankly and see 
whether they cannot find some solutiun thereto. That is precisely what the 
Viceroy is doing at the present moment. He has invited leaders of the Congress 
and the All-India Moslem League to meet him for that very purpose and I have 
no hesitation in saying Uiat if as a result of these discussions and consultations we 
can find a common ground on which the two great communites will work together 
then the main obstable in the way of associating leaders of political parties in the 
actual executive at the centre will have been removed. 

I need hardly aay I share the regret expressed by Lord Samuel at the action 
token by the Congress Ministries in the provinces. I agree with him that it haa 
^n a most unfortunate move and 1 believe that history will prove that it haa 
b^ most unwise. But there it is, with it seems to me an nndue baste ; while 
discussions are stlU proceeding, the Ministriea in four of flie provinces have already 
tendered resignationa and the resignation of the Miniatry in a fifth province is 
j in the very near future. That will mean that tne Government will be 
obliged to proclaim the breakdown of the constitution as far as the provinces are 
concerned and to take into its own hands the administration. 


There is one comment I would make on what Lord Samuel said with regard 
to this communal difficulty. He (Lord Samuel) admitted that in Biitiah India 
communal feeling had certainly not deoieaaed in recent times, but he is apparently 
under toe irnpresaion that the problem does not exist in Indian States. 

^ord dissenting said that be was not generalising.) 

But Lord Samuel was singularly unfortunate in selecting Hyderabad as exam- 
ple, because thpoul^ut the last summer the communal Question has presented a 
profound problto. It was a Hindu movement against the Moslem Government add 
tor montha bands of Hindus had been prooe^ing from other parts of India into 


^ pjst two or three xeare* * 
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day of Ihe year for the past four or five years that it is no use ignoring difficulties 
in our path. What you may do is to work patiently and in all linoerity to 
remove them. 


Text ot Viceregal Statement and Correspondence 

His Excdlency the Viceroy issued the following statement releasing his 
oorrespondenoe wit^ the Indian Leaders on the Sth. November 1989 

War was declared on the 3rd September. In a broadcast that night I appealed 
to all parties and all sections in India to co-operate in its prosecution. On the 
following di^ I saw Mr. Gandhi in Simla, and discussed the whole position freely 
wi^ him. I similarly took immediate steps to see Mr. Jinnah as representing the 
Muslim League. Nor did I fail to see the Ghantellor of the Chamber cn* Princes. 

Thereafter the general question came for consideration before the Congress 
Working Committee of the Muslim League. The Working Committee of the 
Congress met on the 15th of September. They condemned Nazi Kgression in 
decisive terms. But they postponed a final decision so as to allow for the full 
elucidation of the issues at stake, the real objectives aimed at, and the position of 
India in the present and in the iviture, and they invited the British Government to 
declare in unequivocal terms what were their war aims and how those aims would 
apply to India, and be given effect to in ^e present. Mr. Gandhi, expressing his 
full agreement with the Working Committee’s statement, earmarked that he had 
been sorry to find himself alone in seeking that whatever support was to be given 
to the British Aould be given unconditionally. 


The Working Committee of the Muslim League on the 18th September 
similarly asked, “if full, effective, and honourable co-operation of the Mussalmans 
is desirra," that “a sense of security and satisfaction” should be created amongst 
Muslims, and referred in particular to the position of the Muslims in Congress 
provinces, and to the necessity for consulting the Muslims fully regarding any 
change in the existing constitution and securing their consent and approval. 

1 now again got in touch with Mr. Gandhi, Mr. Jinnah and the Chancellor of 
the Chamber of Pnnees. 1 decided that, given the great dive^ence of view which 
clearly existed between the two major political parties in British India, I must 
satisfy myself as to the trend of feeling in the country. In pursuance of that 
object I interviewed over 60 people, representing all parties, communities, and 
Interests. While those conversations were proceeding, the All-India Congress 
Committee, on the 10th of October, passed a relation repeating the demand of the 
Working Committee for a statement by His Majesty’s Government of their war 
aims and peace aims, lliey demanded also that India should be declared an 
indmendent nation and that present application of this status should be given to 
the largest possible extent 

I lepmrted my conversations in detail to His Majesty’s Government who at a 
time of overwhelmii^ pressure have been devoting the closest attention to the 
problems of India, ft was in the light of profound consideration and long disou^ 
shm that on the 18th October I made a declaration on behalf of His^Majestrs 
Government That declaration emphasized first that Dominion Status remained the 
goal for vlndia ; seeond, that His Slajeety’s Government were prepared to reconsider 
the scheme of the present Act at the end of the war in consultation with leaders of 
in India ; third, that- His Blajesty’s Government attached iipyrtij>nee.to 


I public opmion in India with the prosecution of the war, 

they conte — ^ 

of wUeh ware to be seti 


for 


that purpose they contemplate the formation of a Consultative Group ^ details 
‘ ■ ‘ ^ 'iUed after I had further oonsulte with party leaders. 


Tim annoufioementa in my statement are of great importance. Their iapcff- 
tanoe has been belittled, but thw represent points of real substaiiee* The 
debates in Parliament which followed the publication of my statement 


brought out another important point— the readiness of His M^ssty’s Ooeomment 
if omtain oon^ttons were second, to associate Indian opinion in a atfU stossT aim 


mors re^mnsibls manner with tbs conduct of the war by a I 

the Oovernor^Gromidn Bneativ* Ooandl, ^t the teosptiOB la j ^ 
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they empowered their president, if fully sstisfled, "to give in uaminee of oo- 
operation and support on behalf of the Mussalmans of India to the 
Government for the purpose of prosecution of the war.” 

I next invited Mr. Gandhi, Dr. Bajendra Prasad, and Mr. Jinnah to come to 
see me on November 1, and we discuss^ the whole position with them frankly. 
I had already in my previous conversations discussed with them, as with almost ail 
my visitors, from vanous aspects the possibility of an expansion of the Oovemor* 
General’s Oounoil. 1 now told them that if in regard to association at the centie. 
wt' had been unable to go further than the Consultative Group it was because of 
the lack of prior i^reement between the major communities sneh as would 
contribute to harmonious working in the centre. I added that the manifestoes 
issued on 22nd October by the Gonness Working Committee and the Muslim 
I^eague had shown only too clearly &e gulf that existed between the attitude Of 
these two great parties. 

I begged my visitors in these circumstances to meet and to have discussions 
among themselves on the Provincial p<Hiition, with a view thereafter to putting 
forward in a^eemciit proposals which could be considered for some expansion m 
the Oovemor-Generars Council at the Centre. 1 told them that I saw no necessity 
for every detail of the differences between them in the Provinces to be resolvea. 
What was needed was a sufficient resolution of those differences to make the 
devising of scheme for harmonious cooperation at the Centre practicable. I begged 
them in the most earnest manner to sMre no endeavour to reach agreement ; and 
I emphasised that this was essentially a question affecting Indians on which 
agreement between Indians themselves was what I was anxious to secure. I 
repeated the profound anxiety not only of myself but of His Majesty’s Government 
to leave nothing undone which would contribute to achieve that agreement. 


Ihe discussions which I suggested have taken place. But the result to me 
has been a profound disappointment. There remains to-day entire disagreement 
between the representatives of the major parties on fundamental issues. All I 
will say now is that I am not prepared to accept this failure. 1 propose in due 
course to try again, in consultation with the leaders of these great parties and 
me Princes, to see if even now there may still be the possibility of securing uni^. 
During all the time I have been in India there is nothiofc I have bew more 
anxious to secure than unity, and unity matters far more to India than is perhaps 
always realised. Unity, too, means that Indians, whatever their community or 
whatever their party allegiance, and whether they dwell in British India or in the 
Indian Btotes, must work together in a common scheme. It is worth a great deal 
to ^ to bring that about. I may have been unsuccessful so far but I will trj 
sgain. And imen I try again 1 would ask India to remember my difficulties, and 
give me credit for an earnest goodwill and an earnest desire to assist. We are 
dealing with a problem that has defeated the united endeavours of the greatest 
in this country. There are grave differaices of view which have to 
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vmtioni on this matter and the House will, I hope, forgive me if my answer runs 
to some little length. 

“I need hardly say that His Majesty's Government share the profound regret 
of the Govemor-Gmeral at the failure of the oonsultations which he had been 
holding during the last week to produce un agreement between representatives of 
the Congress on the one hand and the All-India Muslim League on the other. 
May I remind the House briefly. that the previous discussions which the Governor- 
General had been so patiently conducting for several weeks past had convinced 
him that there was little, if any, prospect of securing an agreement on plans which 
he had been considering with the object of bringing Indians into asssciation with 
the Central Government of India on the conduct of war unless some accommodation 
could first be reached on the difficulties felt by the Moslems as to ^eir position 
In the provinces where the Congress Governments were in power. 


As the House will have seen from the documents published yesterday that the 
Congress has definitely refused to consider any concrete plane such as 
those outlined by the Governor-General, unless His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should be willing first to make a declaration to the effect that 
India is an indemndent nation and that His Majesty’s Government will raise no 
opposition to her future form of Government being determined without their 
intervention by a Constituent Assembly called upon the widest possible basis of 
franehise and by agreement in regard to communal representation. The Congress 
have further consistently taken the line which they still maintain that the fact there 
are racial and religious minorities in India is of no reievanoe in that connection 
and that it has always been the intention of the Congress to secure through the 
constitution to be framed by In#ans themselves such protection for their rights 
as may prove acceptable to the mnorities. 

His Majesty’s Government find it impossible to acemt this position. The 
long standing British connection with India has left fiis Majesty’s Government 
with oblintions towards her which it is impossible for them to shed by disio- 
teresting themselves wholly Jui the shaping of her future form of Government. 
Moreover, one outstanding result of the recent discussions in which the Governor- 
General has been engaged with representatives of all parties and interests in India 
has been to establish l^ond doubt the fact that a declaration in the sense proposed 
with the summary abandonment by His Majes^’s Government of their position 
in India would be far from acceptable to large sections of Indian population* 


But this does not mean that we had in any sense weakened in oar determi- 
natioii to assist India by such means as are in our power to** reach without avoid- 
able delay the position to the British Commonwealth of Nations to which we are 
pledged. Let me take this opportunity for removing some doubts and snspieions 
whiw appears to have been felt in India idxmt referoice in the ascent India debate 
in the House of Commons by Lord Privy M to "Dominion Statns of IW* ss 
being the statue we contemplate lor India. The suggestion, I nndsntand, has 
bssn made that the pnissge of the Status of Westminister in 1931 has ^peoduoed 
for the dominions to v^ioh the Btntate applies s status which li« iamewhst 
oifferent from and is so^or to the rdationriiip Oeepribed in the Balfour i)aolara- 
lion eoBtnined in the te^ of lamerial Oonferenoe of 1990. 

TUe House nt all events will have no difficulty in bsUeviag me whan I say 
(hst there is no foandatlon for any sneh suggestion. My Bight Honoonblfr friend 
(Sir Snmi:^ Hoare) retort to Dominion Sti^s of 1926 beeanae it was to that 


TUs House at all events will have no difficulty in bsUeviag me whan I asy 
(hst there is no fonndatloa for any each suggestion. My Bight Honooiablfr friend 
(Sir Snnii:^ Hoare) retort to Dondnlon Sti^s of 1926 beeanae it was to that 
year (he imperlai O^ferenee described the statue of the dominions and tha atatus 
M dase rUm d has not been altved by anything which has einoe oocaried, the stototo 
pi Westsstoetor having merdy given le^ cIBwt to oartsln consegneatoBS m the 
oomritutloiml position ss was ihtt reeognisM. 


pi Westsstoetor having merdy given legal efhot to certain consequanoBS cd the 
oonadtutlonAl poaltton as was thtt reeognisM. . 

It sroa our hope that m plans which the Govemor-Oenaal has todloBw. 
toeludinjg as dm did w IneorpOBation el tha leaders of the mala polideal 
to Inm* to Iw Oeirtial Government, if th^ oonld bate basn hito play, 

would have done much towards facilitating the removal of tha oatotopMund 
at piment to Indtoh pn^ ^ Governqr-iSanattl has made It etojilbfllH" 

has a M premad to ba of oa lagftoe iw hadan . 

Mninwidto aa t d d on •« the nsossant la thtotowiBili 
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GoTernmentB bate been in power tboee Governmentf have now natgaad and in 
the other three proyincea the G6yemmenta are expected to reeifpi in the ynj near 
future. There appeare to be in one provinoe— Aeeam— the pooiibilitj of an 
Bltemative (soyemment, but with thia one exception the Goyemora haye found or 
will yery riiortly find themaelyea with no option aince altematiye Miniatriee in 
a position to command the confidence of the legislature are not forthoomiBK bat 
to assume to themaelyea by proclamation powera which the proyiaiona in tn Aet 
enable Uiem to asaume in aucn a situation. 

Let me make it {daln that Seoticm 93 of the Act under which thia action haa 
hern taken is in no sense a penal proyision ; it simply proridee a machinery the 
possible necessity for which Parliament in its wi^in foresaw if to quota the 
words of the Aet 'a situation haa arisen in which the Government of a proyinaa 
cannot be carried on in accordnce with the provisions of this Act for carrying on 
the King’s Government.’ 

It is our hope that in the absence of opposition from supporters of the 
Congress or from other quarters, the Governors with the aid of their official advlaer 
and members of the public services will succeed in conducting smoothly and 
efficiently the administration of the provinces, the difference bung— obviously a 
fundamental difference^lhat their actions will be decided in reaponaEDmty to tola 
House, to this Parliament ; and not in pursuance of advice tendered to them by 
Ministers responsible to the provincial legislature. We greatly regrat that the 
Ministries which have with so much seal been carrying on the Govemmant of 
their great provinoee and tackling with energy and resource the many problemi 
with which administration haa naturally Drought them into contract should have 
found it necessary to withhold their farther serviMi from their country, but wa 
refuse to believe that this withdrawal will be for loqg and we ahall oootinua to 
hope, BO long as any grounds for auoh hope remain that, proclamationa by tha 
Governors need have only a temporary duration, for 1 can asaure the Borne that 
the Governors will b4 only too ready to recall to their oonnaela raaponaibila adviaaca 
as Boon aa they are available.’* ^ 

, , 8n§ll aaid that he waa grateful to Lord Zetland for the statement and 

added "I am sure that the whole Houae will ahaze the regret he haa axpieaaad 
mt ^ working airangemanta in India have for the time being been auapenikd. 
Uj Judpsent on the aitnation after liataning to tha atatemant la that aome beanar 
wort jffiould be made than the statement loreahadowa to keep tha door open. 

/The declaration aa made by the Owgreea appeam, aa wa hear it aomewhat 
barA. We do not knffw what qoalificationa there may be behind tna wrlttmi 
ww. I hope we ahall not aeeapt thia failure as instable without trying onoe^ 
twice, three times to patdi up whatever difficulties have ariien. The OMgisaa 
fPPm to want to settle the matter without reference to ontaide inflnenoa. In 
^t they may merely dialike official influenoe being exerted in any eonfa w aOe 

t >nay bp held. It it poaaible that onofflohd wlvlaara who oonld Interpret tha 
mind M hopaa ^ England might not meet with the auae negative reaponae 
xrom thaaik 


We canuot in thia countiy compel ehber agreement or tolaimtion in India 
""Mi I* obvioui that the dlfffirenoaa that exiat there are baaed npon dae|^ 
ro(^ fean or melndioea and we can only enoouiage evetj eflbrt made to tiy io 
toi the diffionltiee that have ailami. 1 balMva with Lord ZiOiad 


find a aolutioa 


ahonld now he eua 
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in th6 circnmstanceB but they can only be interim methoda, as Lord Zetland has 
explained and while they are in force, aa he has told us, the responsibility for the 
Qoremment of India in the provinces must rest with these Houses of Parliament 
since it no longer rests with the elected representatives of the people of India. No 
doubt this House and the House of Commons will in due course have to consider 
very seriously what steps they can take, if they are able to take any steps in order 
to promote some form of settlement.'* 

Lord Samuel concluded, "We can only share the hope expressed by the 
Secretary of State that the present situation will not last for long. We must 
sympathise with the deep disappointment of the Viceroy. While it is impossible 
to-day after first hearing the statement to enter fully into these matters, I have 
no doubt the House will desire at no distant date to undertake a farther review 
of the situation.” 

Debate In the House ot Commons 

In the House of Commons Sir Hugh Oneill read a summarised version of 
Lord Zetland’s statement in the House of Lords and Mr. Wedgwood Benn asked, 
"in the first place is it possible by further discussion with the Congress to overcome 
the difficulty about the scope and constitution of the Constituent Assembly at the 
end of the war ; and secondly, do Government fully realise what a serious and almost 
impoMible resjMnsibility it is to lay upon this House to undertake support or 
criticism of a Governor who is attempting to carry on in these difficult circumstan- 
ces the business of his province.” 

Sir Hugh Oneill replied "I am sure the Viceroy will only be too glad to help 
whether as regards such an asseqjibly or such conference as the Bight Hon’ble 
gentleman has indicated in any Way in which he thinks there is anything like a 
chance that agreement could be reached in this difficult situation.” 

Mr. Orahamwhite asked : "Have the Government of India and the Secretary 
of State had an opportunity of considering the proposals in detail— proposals by the 
Congress party for the Assembly ?'* 

Sir Hugh Oneill : "No.” 

Mr. Orahamwhite : "Would it not be possible to ask that these details should 
be furnished so that they might be ccmsider^ 7” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : 'I think the position that the Congress leaders have taken 
m so far is that they do not feel able to enter into any such discussions unless 
Crovemmant will as a nreliminary give a declaration in the sense they desire.” 

Mr. Wedgwood Benn : *Te there really so much difference between the 
statement of the Congress and the real interpretation of the ^ct of 1926 ? 

"Is it not poeslble by discussion with Congress so to proceed within the ambit 
of that policy of this House that their desires might be met 7” 

Sir Hugh Oneill : "1 ^nk that Mr. Benn wul have gathered from my oririnid 
reply that Urn Viceroy is only too anxious to keep the door open to any discnssion. 

Mr. D. Grenfell : "Are we to understand from the statement that Gownment 
are not deterred by the failure of the negotiations and that Government themselvee 
may aesume the initiative in reopening the negotiations m a new basis 7” , 

Sir Hugh Oneill : "The Viceroy has already said he would be only too glad 
to discuss the matter widi representatives of the Congress and also with the 
minorities if he can see any chance of an agreement” 

Oosuients on the Vleeregal Btalemeat on DdU Talks 
Mahatma Gandhi’s Btatbmbvt 


The following is Mahatma Gandhi’s Statement dated the Mh. Novomber ItM 
I have read with lespaotful attention His Exoelleaoy the Viceroy’s brpadctft 
^ hts introdnctory remarks on the correspondence netween Mw—av and 
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Bolution should be suspended. In this oonneotion I would remind BriUsh statesmen 
that what is wanted is a declaration of Britain’s Intention regardinx h«r Indian 
policy irrespectWe of India’s wishes. A slave-holder, who has decided to abdlsh 
slaven, does not consult his slaves whether they desire freedom or not. 

Once a declaration to free India from bondage, not in stages but at onoe, is 
made, an interim solution will be found to be easy. Protection of rights of mino- 
rities will then become simple. The game of seesaw will cease. The minoritiw 
are entitled to protection, not in stages but to the fullest extent and in one single 
step No charter of freedom will be worth looking at which does not ensure tne 
same measure of freedom for the minorities as for the mojority. The minoritiea 
will be full-fledged partners in the framing of the constitution. How that can be 
attained will depend upon the wisdom or the representatives charged with the 
sacred duty of preparing the constitution. Britain has hitherto held power— this is 
inevitable in any system of imperialism— by playing the minorities against the 
so-called majority and has thus made an agreed solution among the component 
parts well-nigh impossible. The burden of finding a formula for the protection of 
minorities should be thrown on the parties themselves. Bo long as Britain con- 
siders It her mission to bear this burden, so long will she continue to feel the 
necessity of holding India as a dependency. And patriots impatient for deliverance 
will fight, non-violently if I can guide them and violently If I fail and perish in 
the attempt. God’s curse of war, I had hoped and still hope, would be turned into 
a blessing by Britain realising that the one thing needful for her to Justify and 
hasten the end of this war was to free a great and ancient country like India 
from hei yoke. 

Believing as I do in the Viceroy’s sincerity I would urge fellow-workers not 
to lose patience. There can be no civil resistence so long as, first, the Viceroy is 
exploring the possibilities of a settlement, secondly, the Mnalim L^ue blocks the 
way, and, thirdly, there is indiscipline and disunity in Congress ranks. 

The second condition should not ofiend Muslim friends. Bo long aa there is 
no workable arrangement with the Muslim League, civil resistance must involve 
resistance^ against the League. No Congressman can be party to it. 1 observe that 
my note in Hanjan has locked JinnaB Baheb. 1 am sorry for it. But at this 
stage I would not defend myself. I do not want to mar in any way the negotla- 
tioDs between him and Pandit Nehru which 1 hope will be resumed soon and pray 
will lera to communal peace. 

Bince making ^e sTOve statement I have read the report (rf the further etate- 
ment of the Secretary of State in the House of Lords yesterday. It leaves the 
main poaitioo unchanged, 
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tory saleffUBidg for the protection of the minorities uid thus showing its own 
bcmsfides oeyond doubt and cavil, the British Government befomed the midn and 
moral issue by asking us tO'Uettie our differences without telling us at the same 
time that the result of such a settlement will be a free constitution for the country. 
It was for this reason that we felt compelled to concentrate on political issues and 
to refuse to consider the propjisal for the expansion of the viceroy’s Executive 
Oouncil before the question of India’s status as a free country with full right to 
aelf-determination is settled to our satisfaction. 

Ihe two princip organisations of which the Viceroy made reference in 
his statemeut, the Indian National Oongress and the All-lndia Muslim League 
both declared that they aim at the indepradence for India and so far u I know 
there is no party or group in India which does not want full powers ^ior India to 
mani^ her own affairs by whatever name or expression that freedom may be 
calleaor described. There is this fundamental unity in all parties in India 
and this is a universal urge of all Indians which the Congress embodied in its 
demand for a clear declaration. 

The resolution of ^e Muslim League is equally clear that it does not accept 
the Viceroy ’e announcement and insists upcm the clarification of the same and 
consideration denovo of the^ question of Indian constitution. How then does any 
communal difference stand in the way of clear recognition and declaration of the 
status aa a free country ? Whatever differences there are relate not to India's 
but to certain other subsidiary matters which we are prepared to settle ourselves. 
Our proposed talks with Mr. Jlnnah will relate not to this fundamental position, 
but other subsidiary matters. The Congress has been insisting On, '’constructive 
programme an essential element’ of which” as Mr. Jinuah recognises "is communal 
uni^”. We propose to do our best to achieve the success of this essential 
programme, but the fact that we are sUll engwed in this most urgent work should 
not stand in the way of a clear declaration of the kind demanded by us. All points 
of principle and det^ for safeguarding the rights of the minorities have to be left 
out to be settled by In^ns themeselvea, which they will do to the satisfaction of 
all if once the British Government proves its own Sonafides by ceasing to meddle 
in out domestio affairs. 


Pandit Nehrub Statement 

FandU Jawaharlal Nehru issued the following statement to the Press 

The Viceroy’s statement isaued last night has spirited me as it conveys an 
antlrdly different impression of what transpired in Delhi from what I had gathered 
from contact with some the principal parties concerned. From his statement it 
wonld appear that the question to be considered was a communal one and he adds 
that remains to<day entire ditagreement been representatives of the major 
poUtiMl parties on fundamental iasues.’' 

This seems to me aa entire misapprehension of the situation and I am not 
awiie of any such disagreement on fonoamental issues* But there is a fundament* 
al diaagieement between the Oongrem and the Hrltiih Government and it was 
bopaoee of this ti»t the Vieeroy’s proposala could wot be considered by ns. The 
question before ue wu a polltioaT one and as each it wets oonaidered by nil of ns. 

It wan araesd between lb. Jinoah and me that the oomunal ques* 
tion ahould be toacoised fully by ns at aa early convenient date. Tme did not 
aibet^^ Vioooy’e proposals so long at the poUtioil dlffloulty was not got over. 

^ ttCDee it wee not diicaeeed In thie oonneotion. 
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ment on vital matters of policy. Our withdrawal from the proviodal Gkivwomenti 
was in no way due to communal conflict. 

It was Burprisim; therefore th»t the Viooroy should forget or ignore the baslo 
issue and take our co-operation with Britain for granted subject to minor ol^ires. 
Ab Shri Rajondra Prasad has stated in his letter ’’^both Mahatma Qandhi and I 
missed at the interview any reference to the main and moral issue raised by the 
Congress about the clarification of war aims without which it was impossibm for 
the Congress to consider anv subsidiary proposal." 

It must be rememberea that this clarification does not affect the communal 
pioblom, and the proposal for a Constituent Assembly, as amplified by Bhrl 
Uajendra Prasad, in nis interview with and letter to the Viceroy, also overcomes any 
communal objection. Does the Viceroy imagine that Mr. Jinnah or the Mualim 
League are opposed to such clarification or the OMlaration of India as a free oount^ 7 
If so, I fear he is very much mistaken. I found, to my pleasure, that in regard to 
objectives Mr. Jinnah and I had a great deal in common. He did not entirely agiae 
with OU 1 approach to the political problem and so we decided to send separate answers 
to the Viceroy. Oi£l talks removM many misapprebensionB and brought us much 
ncaicr to each other than wo had been for some years past. I am convinced that 
such difference as exists politically or communally, can ho and will be got over. 
Even duiing the last week it was not any differences between Mr. Jinnah and us 
that came in the way, but the fundamental difference between tiie British Govern- 
ment and us Let there be no mistake about this. No one stands in the way of an 
unequivocal declaration of war mma aud India’s freedom by the British Government 
except themselves. Till such a satisfactory declaration is made, other issues do not 
Biise. and we cannot associate ourselves in any way with British policy. To drag 
the communal question in this straight issue is to befog people’s minds and divm 
them into wrong channels. 


Lord Zetland’s Ststemeni In House of Lords 
Making a atatemont in the House of Lords on the 14th. Deesmber 1989 Lord 
Zetland said : In spite of the efforts of Carman propaganda carried on by broadcasting 
and such other means, as are open to them, uie Princes and the people of India 
continue to express in no unceitain terms their detestation of the crimes of Nad 
Germany against all laws of God and man. The Viceroy’s war purposes fund for 
which no appeal has so far been made either by the Viceroy or oy the Governors 
and which consists therefore of voluntary contributions spontaneonsly made; 
amounts now to a sum of £750.000. Among the contributions earmarked by their 
honors for special purposes Your Ixirdships may be interested to know of the gift 
of £7,500 by the Maharaja of (^ndal for the dependents of those who were lost 
jn the “Royal Oak”. You will Imve braid already of the munificent rift of Hia 
Exalt^ Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad of £100,000 to the Air Ministry to 
provide a Hyderdmd squadron for aerial warfare. Another apeoial donation is • 
lakh of rnpens by His Highness the Nawab of Rampnr for motor ambulancea. om 
only of the number of aimtlar gifts. These are but examples which it would ba 
easy to mltiply. Lord Zetland added “lor the benefit of German propMandiata wlto 
aprad muicdi ume la explaining to the world the miserable plight of the ladiao peoplo 
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Oovernmentfl and legialataieB are fanotioniog normalljr and with Bucoesa. In AsBam, 
where the Miniatry under a Congreaa Prime Miniater leaigned, an alternative 
Government under Sir Syed Muhammad Saadulla. a former Prime Miniater has 
accepted office ; but in the remaining seven provincea in which the Congress 
Miniatriea were in office, the administration has been taken over by the Governors 
with the result that wholly contrary to our desires the hands of the clock have 
been put back thirty years to before the days of the Minto*Morley constitution. 1 
should add for the information of your lordships that the transition has been 
effected smoothly ; that there has been no reversal of policy in any important 
respect and that, broadly speaking, the measures promoted by the Ministries and 
assented to by the Legislatures before they resigned, arc being given effect to by tbo 
Governor. Since I last addressed your lordships on the matter there hai^ been a fui- 
ther meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress and a further statement of 
^eir positmn. There is a sentence conUiined in it, which I warmly welcome ; it 
runs as followB>-*'it is inherent in every form of Uatyagrahs’ — that is to say pasp^ve 
resistance^'that no effort is spared to achieve an honourable settlement with an 
opponent.’ That I need hardly say is what we ourselves most earnestly desire. 

What then, yon may ask, stands in the way ? Not the least of the obstacles 
is difference of opinion between the Congress and the Moslem League as to the 
relations of the Congress and what for want of bettor term are described compen- 
diously as minorities. The nature of this difference is well illustrated by another 
sentence in the most recent statement by the Congress Working Committee, which 
runs as follows—'The Committee wish to declare that no communal considerations 
arise in meeting the demands of the Congress.’ I am sure they are sincere m 
holding that belief ; nevertheleSB, it is one which His Majesty’s Government are 
unable te share. In their view no constitution could be expected to function 
tuooessfidly. which did not meet with the pieneriU assent of the minorities, who had 
to live under it. I am not, of course, in any way, intending to minimise the 
importance of such sections of the population as the scheduled castes, or indeed 
of any other minority, when I say that by far the most important of the so-called 
minonty communities are the Moslems, x am well aware that 1 need hardly say 
that these are Moslems to be found in the ranks of the Congress. Yet the fact 
remains that of the four hundred mghty-two Moslems elected to tike lower 
Chambers of the Provincial Legislatures at the last general election only 26 stood 
as OongrsBsmen and Mr. Gandhi himself has statM that the All-India Moslem 
Les^ U nndonbtedly the largest organisation representing Moslems, though he 
also spMto of Moslem bodies, whioh deny its claim to represent them. 

There is a further oonsideration to be borne in mind. We speak of Moslems 
as a minority, because on a purely arithmetical basis 'they are less in number than 
the Hindus. But they are a community of from eighty to ninety millions with rsoo 
memories of days, when for 200 years the Moghul dynasty ruled over e greater 
matt of the Indian enb-eontinent. They have behind mem a tradition of nulitary 
■erriee, whi^ penUte to this day end Is exemplified by the hi^ proportion of the 
liidiaa «rmy. which thn fill. 1 have recalled these facts baeanse make it 
dear that morities of Europe present us #ith no full analogy and God knowe, 
of Europe have been a^souroe of suflloient trouble in the world of to-day. 

1 observe that Mr. Gandhi himself in his paper ’’Honi/oo” of Moveiober & 
apssks of smnkieniiig a Oonstitoent Assembly 'subjeot to sefeguards to toe setliw* 

of i end he goes on to say— the ocpresBlon, satisfaoto of mmo- 

tsgsraed as vague. It can be defined befordumd by agreement’ We 
tooliwiia it as essential for oonititational advanoe by whatever means advance ib 
to be obteitttf— ^t aasent of minorities should be seoutsd as far se is poasUde by 
agseemaat. But it is not within our power to impose an agreemeot wpon them i 
Sm ean ooty ha ^aaehed by Indtani themselves. 
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of the All-India Moslem League to consider the effect of sooh aetton owm the 
relations between the two communities generally and also between the OmignM 
and the All-India Moslem Leamai Will they not sill a truce in order that Qmm 
may be free and friendly disonsnon between them with a view to reaching tlmt 
agreement, of which Mr. Gandhi has written ? I derive some little encouramBment 
from the report, which has reached me that Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru aM Mr, 
Jinnah have arranged to meet one another for further discussion. 

That is all to the good and I venture to hope that thev mav cover a wide 
hold for I am convinced that so long as the legislatures are divided on communal 
rather than on political lines so long will serious difficulty be experienced in the 
working of democratic institutions with succesa. What we have to aim at is a 
Htate of affairs under which the legielator will think of himself as an Indian first 
and as Hindu or Moslem afterwards. When that has been achieved the greatest 
stumbling block in the way of India’s progress will have been r^oved. 

There are, of coarse, other matters which have to be taken into account Thera 
is the defence of India, our obligations to the Princes and the position which our 
own people have built up in India by the enterprise of generations, to mention 
onlv some of them. But the supreme problem of the moment is that of minorities 
ana it is for this reason that I confine mysels to it this afternoon. 

Let me, however, conclude as I began with an asssurance to your lordships 
that, while there are these internal difficulties, they do not lessen the abhorrenoe with 
which men of all creeds and communities in India view the Nazi system against 
which we have taken up arms. I have noticed an attempt on the part of tha 
German propaganda department to propagate the idea that Indians i^ould look 
to Nazi Germany for their freedon. The conception of 'Hitler the liberator' is so 
grotesque as to bring a smile to the face of anyone except possibly a German and 
if Hitler and his associates imagine that they may look for aid from India they 
are heading for one of the greatest disillusionmentB of their lives. 

Pandit Nehm on Zetland'a itatomant 

Lord Zetland occupies a high office. But manv of his recoit utterances cin 
hardly be termed responsible or helpful. I have no denn to discuss bis latest 
speech in any detail. He has raised some novel points end arguments and laid 
stress on the minorities question speoiidly. No one in India can possibly ignofo 
this question and all of us are obviously desirous of solving it to the satisfaction 
of the various parties concerned. 

How is it to be solved within the context of demooracy ? Obviously, the 
fundamental principles governing any consideration of any aspect of the Indian 
problem are democracy and unity of India. The suggestion put forward by the 
Congress that all these matters should be decided by a Constituent Assembly meats 
in principle all the difficulties raised. This does not mean that all our problems 
are sii^le of aolution or that ^ere will not be complications and difficultiea to 
face. Bat it does offer not only a auiti^le method but the only wav within the 
MDtext M democracy. The mass of people by adult suffrage elect their lepreaenta- 
tivM : an the prinenal minoritiM are represented and have a voice in the diapiiig 
of India’s future. In regsjrd to thdr imrtlcular problems it may be said that i 
minority’s rights might be over-ridden by rnsjority vote. That has been got over 
by the suggestion that snoh rights ihonld be settled by agreements. If there it no 
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tojm aon-MuBlinu asd man; of them have demanded protection. If India ia 
looked at aa a whole theae varioua factora balance one another and prevent 
miabehaviour of any religioaa or racial group. 

• Lord Zetland unfortunate still minks in terms of a bygone age and has a 
semi-feudal outlook on Itfe. He doee not realise that new forces are convulsing 
India. Even among the Muslims the mass of the people are claiming ^eir own 
righta from thdr upper class and sometimes their semi-feudal leaders. The 
prwiems of Incua are essentially economic though a continuous attempt is made 
and hM again been made by Lord Zetland to make them appear to bo racial and 
minority problems. Lord Zetland possibly still thinks of the Princes of India as 
the herraitaiy rulers and of the Bajputs and other classea as the obvious military 
®Ims. But things are very different in Uie India of to-day and all tb^ attempt to 
hide the real issues cannot last long in this dynamic situation. 

I well understand the opposition of the British Government to the idea 
« the Grastituent Assembly because such an Assembly necessarily puts an end to 
Brmu Impenaliam. Betw^ the position of Indian nationalism and that of 
Britim imperialism there is no common factor. If the British Government is 
waue to agm to India determining her future we are equally unable to agree to 
toe British Government interfering in any way in such a decision. We agree to 
tomr and toe future will decide whose will prevails. There is no other way of 
having a pee constitution to India and every other method involves a measure of 
diototion from abroad. The alternatives are, as previously stated, continuation of 
Bnusb domination and toe development, sporadically or otherwise, of Sovietism in 
India. I do not know how the mass of Indian people will decide in toe particular 
matter but I am prepared to leave it to them and take toe risk. The days of small 
groups at toe top deciding toe fate of India cannot last. 


Shrl C. Rajafopalaehariar’a Reply to Lord Zetland 
It is difficult to believe that with such ability of understanding as the Secretary 
of State undoubtedly^ posseeses, he could have missed otoerwise than deliberately 
the pnncipd point in Gandhiii’s plea. Gandhiji asks for British help in the 
aetuement of what has been called the communal differences, by terminating what 
he ima oallM toe ‘see-saw’ process which prevents settlement. He has asked that 
Britin ehould not remain uncommitted bat should decide once for all that the 
queaaion of the constitution of India bo remitted to a duly eleot^ Indian Assembly 
of rtepreeentattvee of all communities, it being understood that the interests of 
minoriuea should be safeguarded as far as possible by agreement rather than by 
majority vote. The Secretary of State pleads that it is not witoin his power to 
impose an agreement mid tort it could only be reached by Indians ihemselveB. 
j Gandhiji wants to be allowed to be done, but it cannot be 

drae if Britain refuaea to commit hersrtf in any way but contents herself fay asking 
the majorite to make up with a minority, who, therefore, feel no call to fae 
feaaonable. Beferring to Gandhijt’s suggestion tort a Oonstituent Assembly should be 
Minimtd Bubjeot to eafeguards to toe satisfaction of minorities, Lord sSetiand says 
tort ^ British Qovamment also regmrd it as easential tor oonstitutional advance, 
hy whatever means it ia to be obtainetL’ that toe assent of toe minorities diould be 
leoured. The meBos makes all the difference for getting the assent of toe minori- 
ttee. The Becirt^ of State wanta an agreement beftraand to be reached by party 
orginiart^a and hesitates to agree to convene an assembly of elected repiesenta- 
Uves witojaa tostruotom to come to an agreement which ahiul be final and binding, 
eaitertlai For tome reason or other toe Biitiah Government turn the blind eye to the 
prtot 1 am glad t^t toe Secretary of State haa made it clear that ‘so long as toe 
legislataies loe divided on ooramunal tmtoer than on political Hnee, ao long will 
siBnctti dilBonlCiea be experienced in toe working of demooratie iBititatoms with 
aoeM' I hope tost thiaobMrvation which confirms the definite oonolnaton of the 
BiHiBh Govenunent in 19% does ndt merely convey an expkmation for refusing to 
a d^ite policy on the part of ^ Britiah Cn^emment 

, T T . * dirttagulahed from toe enoonragemenl of oammui^ 

dlvisiona. It is heartening to mad tort toe Secretory of Stoto ‘waml^ wdtoone^i toe 
^ of toe Otogifil. Worktog Oommittoe tort before any SrtyaCilto ia 
toaflhi«ve an heoMtobla artff tosani cwwya 
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All India Educational Conference 


Fifteenth Seiiion->Lucknow— 27th. to 30th. December 1939 


The Welcome Address 


The fifteenth session of the All-India Edacational Conference commenced 
on the 27th. December 1989 in the Baradari Hall, Lucknow which was packed to 
overflowing with about five hundred delegates from all parts of the country and 
distinguished educationists and others. Mr. Jawaharlal N^ru isaugurated the 
Conference. 

It was impossible to displace English for sometime to come because of its 
unifying value to India, declared Dr. Bat Bajeahwar Bali, Chairman of the 
deception Committee. Dr. Bali regretted that the first really popular Gtovernmenta 
had resifi^ed in a majority of the provinces. He said that whatever might be the 
short-comings of the Government of India Act, for the first time, the new Qovern- 
ments had full and unfettered scope to formulate and carry out national policies 
in educational matters. He hoped that, before long, the popular Govern meuts 
would come back to office, and take the fullest advantage of these opportunities. 
The most pressing educational problem. Dr. Bali said, was the colossal waste of 
money, time and energy involvM in the present educational system. He emphasised 
that they bad to rouse the peasant from nis stupor and give him the light of 
literacy. While recognising that a lingua franca was essential in the larger 
national interests. Dr. Bali pointed out that no province could afford to lose its 
provincial language. It was impossible, he observed, to displace the English 
language lor sometime to come, for none would dispute its unifying value to India, 
or deny that it enabled them to maintidn contact wi& world movements. However, 
it was for the Conference to tackle this problem and to assign to various claimants 
thdr proper place in the scheme of national education. He strongly pleaded for 
the adoption of measures to stop educational wastage. Dr. B^i then proposed 
Bir B. Badhakridman to the chtdr, and expressed gratification at having a scholar 
of such international repute to guide th^r deliberations. 

Mr. P. Seahadrt associated himself with the welcome extended by Rai 
Bajeshwar Bali on behalf not only of the numerous teaching organisations 
represented at the Conference, but also of the entire teaching profession of India. 
The All-India Federation of Educational AsBooiations, he mentioned, kept itaelf 
out of politics, but he widied to assure the political leaders that It had always 
been the aim of the Federation to train the students to be worthy citizens of 
their Motherland. He emphasised that there could be no political advance in this 
country unless there was a happy and oemtended teaching profession. 


Ft. Nehrd’b Qfbnieo Bpeboh 

InanguratinR the Conference, Ft. Jawaharlal Nehru said that he feM honoured 
that a My of learned men should have summoned him to their select gatherinK* 
He felt attracted by their invitatioB. For, what was there more attractive adu 
vital to-day, than education f 

Their objective in education was to train the rising generation for me. 
ide* of edaoation had long been the improvement cd the individual. Bat even 
that care of the individual must to-day be considered in terms of the mass . of 


WilW VA KUO AUhUVAUUai AUUDU UV WUVftUOAOU AU l^AAAJV UA HIAO AUMV w 

people, or dee tiie enlightened indivtohal would be submerged in the unenlii^tsn^ 


"Can an individual”, he asM, “truly advance, except in the rarest cas^j 

the envlionment that surrounds him is pulling him hack all the time T Tnis 
mivnonmoit consists of inherited |dess, prejudices snd supentitions whioh restrict 
the mind and prevent growth and oMge in a ohangiag world.” 

Ft Nehru made a strong plea tax «h*ngifig ilie environmeat Theoe 
limr problems which could not come np before we Oonferenoe, e&a , yiA tW 
slleetea eihiestion vitally, and nil oar edncatkmil effinfa wooid ba Id Wjda 
pvobleme do not find prcM and eaiiy aolution. AU ednattion. " ^ ^ 

a definite sodil outiqfW ^ 

ghppliMtoan - 
qCfitioei 
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advancemement ; whore human valuee counted for more. If this wae the accepted 
ideal of our future society, then all our education must be fashioned to that end, 
and must not pay homage to anything that was against this conception of 
social order. Recently, observed Pt. Nehru, much thought had been give in India to 
cducaUonal progress and people’s minds were astir and expectant. The Oonferenoe, 
he hoi)cd, would consider the new Basis scheme of education. The more he studied 
It and watched it grow, the more fascinated he had been with it. Further 
experience would, no doubt, bring changes and variations, but he had little doubt 
tmil it was particularly suited to a poor country like India. 

Ft. Nehru dealt at length with the condition of the ’'millions of unhappy, 
KH low -laden people with sunken eyes and hopeless look.” Yet ho had always 
sensed the tremendous vitality of our people, and felt confident that they would 
pull thcmsolves out of his miserable condition, and recover the bright and happy 
and hi))>cful eyes that should be the birth-right of eveiy individual. 

Concluding Pt. Nehru said that it was plehsanl for intellectual and 
enlightened people to discuss calmly the affairs of a troubled and distant world : 
but the troubled world was no longer distant, but threatened to envelop and 
overwhelm tliem. ‘The world is unpleasant ; let us realise it and then, like men, 
seek to change it and make it a pleasanter, juster place for all of us to live in.” 

The Presidential Address 


The need for a national scheme of education in India, a scheme for the 
entire nation in all its stages, was stressed by Sir S, Radhakrighman in his 
picBidcntial addiess. It was not a matter for controversy, he said. Every 
progicHsive country in the world made provision for such a plan. 

Bir Radhakrishnan said that the proverty and backwardness of our country 
and the incidence of political subjection were responsible for the widespread 
of our population and the limitation of our higher and technical eduoation. 
With the slow transfer of responsibility to the leaders (» tihe people the question 
of education was assuming more ^portance, and the obioct of the conference 

to deliMrate and frame proposals for the consideration of those in power. 

Ine different countries were provinces of a common Republic of Oulture. 

incre was no such thing as Proletarian Mathematics, or Nasi Chemistry or 
Jewish Physios. Science was cosmopolitan in its essence and reality ; its range 
universal and not partisan or national. In education, they were 
aMve all politics. The fundamental principles of human development were 

me same. But^ pointed out Sir S. Radnokri^nan, it was quite possible to impart 
uirougn wucation a definite bias for developiug a particular type of human 
individual, as in the case of the Nazis, Fascists, Bolsheviks and British, to fit into 
particular social schemes. “Tlie melancholy spectacle of the world to>day, with 
us d^enUa of national hatreds and the cynical savagery with which nation Is 
i?n!15r nation and millions of young men are ready to kill wd get 

. ^ fitter foUy of this mis-edncatlon. When wo are told that we 

are Engii^, QennaD, Hindu or Muslim, we do not cease to be human beings.” 

declared Sir S. Radhakrishnim, "whatever may have been Its 
iustificatiow in times gone by, is to-day a dying creed.” 

development of rapid means of oommnnicatloo, said Sir S. Radha kr i sh nan, 
Md the Ranges effected by the Industrial Revolution required them to look upon 
tne i^id aa a single unit and a real community of men possible. 

^ world to-day, be continue, were due to the penistSfiee 
SIh in a new world where they W no meanmg. WhaktM 

sg^st to-day was ”a slS, soquisitlre locie^ with its oncoordliuM 
gnomic ratmiBo an^ taidiist aoM order, wJw the pnae and the proqMci^ of 
V® uame and subjection of the nuiny and u onjimt liler- 

national mdm which eeqoieaoei in the degradation of many nations.”. 
mnA tet "Inuie past, nationalism was a natural neoess^ 

Krf "W te the pouSo^ social and imaginative Ufa of tto 

to ^ land which ehd oecupk ^ ‘ 

^rtiah we Hves. There im certdA — . 
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home. According to this ideal, the aim of education”, Sir B. Badhakriahnan pro- 
ceeded, “is the fr^om of the individual, the freedom to think and to adore, to dream 
and to meditate. Life manifeata itself in the individual. He enjoys the thrills of 
his victories and suffers the anguish of hie failures. In a civilised society the 
individual must be able to practiee hie natural virtues of body, mind and spirit. 
To serve and protect human creativeness is the end of all education. Our education 
has been more or less academic, and we are trying to remould it in a more 
practical way. “Widespread Basic Eduoation requires teachers in arts and crafts and 
leaders of soienoe and industry, which only a university can provide. 

“The charter of Hinduism, *Tat Twam Aai\ the Christian gospel of love and 
the Islamic concept of brotherhood make out that the fight for freedom and the 
development of the human personality cannot cease so long as the ^uman soul is 
what it is. There are no permanent obstacles to mutual understanding of different 
people, nothing to render their spirit incommunicable. The great function of our 
wucational institutions is to develop and increase the sense of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence. 

*‘The story of mankind, the drama of his progress from chaos, disorder and 
barbarism to order, pMce and humanity is a most thrilling one. The life of man, 
with its endless varieties of form and spirit, and the different ways in which human 
nature seems to express itself, its ambitions and adventures, its failures and op)>or- 
tunities through all of which the unconquerable spirit of man, hoping, failing, 
striving, but gaining ground, generation after generation, never pving up the 
forward struggle, is a witness to the creative spirit of man. Let us hmd fast to 
the anchor, however much the winds may change, and the tides ebb and flow.’’ 

ResolatloBS— Lneknow— 80th. Deeamber 1080 
Wabdba Bchemb Aoceptud 


The sectional meetings of the Conference was held from day to day till the 
90th. December, when one of the most important decisions of the Conference was 
the acceptance of the Wardha scheme of education, though in a modified form. 
The followiim resolution was passed 

*‘This Conference recommends to the Government of India, the National 
Planning Committee and the Provincial and Btate Governments to adopt the scheme 
of national education prepared by the National Education Bcheme Committee of the 
All-India Federation of Educational AssociationB and approved by its Council, with 
the following modifications 

^1) That the stages of national education should be designed (1) pre-sthcml 
education ; (2) basic or primary education ; (8) secondary education and (4) 
nniversity edneation ; and should oomprise courses for (2) (3) and (4) of seven 
years, four years and three years respectively : 

C2) That the age of commencement of the basic or primary oouise should not 
be less than six years in case ; 

(3) That the pie-schom course should be for pupils below six or seven years 


in seoondary 
and teachers’ 


(3) That the pie-wmool oonrse ebould be for pupils below six or seven years 
as tile esse ro s y be • and 

(4) That provision should be made for the following oourses also in seoondary 
soluxuB in addition to the oourses already recommended : (1) general and teachers 

and (8) general and pr^medieal. 

Piinoipil SsshodK dbolued that his ambition was to see a teachers' mmlsation 
in India wera would be as formidable as similar evganisatioiis in England or 
Asseriea* He said that the teachers' trnst should be dismiarasd wi^ honoiff Bod 
dignity. Toaehers should acquire the quality of leadership. Be proposed to devote 
hSiMif to the cause of eduoation after he hied retired from aetive w^ 

The UBSsion of the Conference then concluded. 




All India Muslim Educational G>nference 

Fifty-iecond SeMioii— Calcutta— 29th. to 31st. December 1939 


Tbb Welooue Addebbs 


The flfty>second annual AlMndia Muslim Educational Gonferenoe began 
ltd threc-day session at Mohamed All Park, Oaloutta on the Sfttli. Deeenber IStt 
under the presidentship of Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, of Hyderabad. 
The meeting opened with a recitation from the Holy Quoran and the ain^g 
of the Moslem National Anthem of Bir Mahomed Iqbal. 

Welcoming the delegates, the hon. Mr. A. K. Faxlul Hug, Chief Minister 
of Bengal, Chairman of the Beeeption Committee, survOTed the educational progress 
and achievements of the community since 1886, when the Conference was rounded 
by Bir Byed Ahmad Khan. The part played by the Aligarh Movement in national 
regeneration was, he said, eminently great and glorious. It was rnrhaps the most 
successful organised national achievement of renascent Muslim India. Had there 
been no Aligarh, Mr. Fazlul Huq added, there would have been no Muslim League 
and no Modern Muslim India as an independent cultural unit in the body politic of 
^18 country. Mr. Huq observed that the need for the All-India Muslim EdueatlMal 
Conference in Modern India was never greater than to-day to safeguard the cultural 
unity and educational progress of the community as a whole. He strongly pleaded 
for the ideal of cultural autonomy and educational freedom of Indian Muslims. 


Criticising the Wardha Scheme. Mr. Huq sai^ *‘Mr. Gandhi is the real authmr 
of the Wardha Scheme of Basic Education. Every Muslim as a MgUim la a 
supMrter of the ideal of universal primary education, but the Wardha Scheme Is 
not the last word on the subject. I fully and frankly criticised the scheme In my 
P^^ential address delivered last year at the Patna session of this conference. I 
still stick to my view. Wardha is being converted into the centre of a new religion 
or philosophy life, and the Wardha ooheme into its cultural vehicle. Just as the 
uongress has been turned into its political machine. By refusing to provide for the 
mligious Mucation of Muslim boys and girls as an integral part of the school 
and at the same time basing the entire education and its ideal on the 
umohian teachings of Ahimsa dharma and satyagraha dharma, and the io- 
mMUon of the idea that no relkion is better than another, the supporters of the 
vvar^a Scheme seek to de-Islamise Muslim boys and girls in the most important 
ud formative period of their intellectual lives. 1 want to declare from this plat- 
I ^ ** Muslims are true to Islam, they will resist this plan of 

V Muslims. The Muslims will not hderate any scheme or plan, of 

7 ^isiosja teac^ng and Islamic tuitions are not tiie basis, and the langm^n 
which has not been fully and fredy approved by the committee and 
ID the actoM adminiatration and workinir of which the Mualims have not secured 


Id the actnal administration and working of which the Muslima have not aaeured 
» nteMtatlon. The Mnalima win never barter away their enltural autonomy, 
Kh^Uonal freodom and reilgioaa indmendwce for any tyatem of free educatloo 

which it <^cnlat^ to imdermine the firadatUms M thdr natality.* ^ 

5aW6ttr Jfahmon Khan Bherwanit honorary seereti^ of 


(hi. ^•*‘l?***®d AoMhur Jfahmon Khan Bherwanit honomry seeretm of 
Mupllm Educattonal Oonfereooe, AligKh. proposed Nawab Kamal 
Yar Jung Bahadu to the chair. 

^ Stomding the nsotion, the hon. Mr. B, 8 * Bnhrawardg, Minister, Bengal 

y doeto . Uirt U iTte daty <A HatUa. not 00I7 to b. ainoari tbrnodn;^ 
u ednoate othera. Under th e v e eireumetaneei, it it a tra^y so far « the lOuiaie 
ooneepmd that thaylUve not sot thoaemeilitiee forMucatiaD for whleh ditf* 
<uiDndmllSlim Gonferenoe merdy t rm datas thet bw 

BKWsmwt for better and miivmiial W MEMda. w% 
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the ideidf for which Muslim religion stands. In Nawab Eamal Yar Jung Bahadur 
we We a great patron of learning and of education, and it is At and promr that 
he should be chosen to guide this conference in its deliberations when the educative 
necessities of the Muslims of India are becoming more and more insistent.” 

The Presidential Address 

Nawab Kamal Yar Jung Bahadur, in his presidential address suggested that 
a small committee should be entrusted with the task of framing a scheme of 
Muslim education and offered to bear the committee's expenses himself. 

Making a general survey of education in India, the President said that the last 
two-and-a-half years had shown that in the provincial legislatures a majoi^ty party 
could easily be formed from a single religious community, and that, if it so pleased 
it could swamp the entire province with its own culture, born of its religion. **! 
know full well.” he continued, that the Muslims, as a community, are not satisAed 
with the schemes of education which have, of late, pressed themselves on their atten- 
tion from diverse quarters. Of one thing however. 1 am certain, that in the days 
which face us, no system of education will command our approval which neglects to 
Wdop in us all those qualities, intellectual, spiritual and moral, which distinguish 
us as custodians of the spirit and culture of Islam, which has a mission of its 
own to fuldl for the uplift of mankind. 

“There are are two primary obieotivea which every system of education for the 
Moslems should attempt to achieve— Arstly, the the preservation of the 
distinguishing futures of Moslem culture ; and secondly, the consolidation of the 
Muslim social order.” The President suggested that a small committee, of perhaps 
three members, should tour the country, consulting local educational and eoonoruic 
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Besolutionb 


The Oonfernce passed a resolution rertuestine the authorities of the Tarioiit 
universities in India to establish a department of Islamic History and Oultuxe, and 
appreciatiuK the efforts by the Vioe-Ouancellor of the Calcutta University to astab- 
lish such a department in the Universi^ of Calcutta. 

Prof. Harwm Khan Sherwani, of Osmania University, in moving the resolution, 
said that it was strange that, although the Indian universities had to cater for the 
nerds of both Muslims and non-Mu»iros inhabiting their provinees, some (ff then 
had not taken any heed of the necessity for teaching the history of Islam and 
Islamic Culture. 

By a resolution moved by Dr. Abdul Aziz Puri^ of Aligarh University, the 
inference congratulated the Government of Bengal on having included Islamio 
History and Islamic Philosophy among the subjects for competitive examinatloDe 
and requMted the Gtovernment of India and other Provincial Governments to inelude 
these subjeota in their respective competitive examinations. 

Resolntlous— Second Day— Galentta— 80th. Dseember 1080 
- 1 . secona day s session of the Conference commenced this momliw 
with Sir Muhammad Saadulla, Premier of Assam, in the chair. In hil 
prraidential address, Sir Muhammad Budulla urged the spread of eduoatloii 
and advised the audience not to forget the influence of environment. In 
other words, in a place where agriculturists predominated, agriculture should form 
part of their curriculum. The last factor in the spread of education, from the 
Baker’s personal experience in Assam, was that there should be a large number 
of Muslim teachers in schools so that the would-be student might be encouraged 
and induced to take to higher education. 

UNIVEaSlTY FOE FRONTIER 


The Conference passed a number of resolutions by one of which it reanested 
the Governments of India and the North-West Frontier Province to eetaUish a 
university in the Frontier Province in view of the special needs of the people of 
that province. 

The Conference also resolved that in view of the educational backwardness of 
the Muslims of Bengal, the Ctovernment of Bengal be requested to provide adequate 
facilities and finances for Ibe purpose of encouraging talented young Muslims in the 
prosecution of their higher ana t^nical education in India and abroad. 

The Conference regretted that no provision had been nude in the provinoe of 
Bengal for free and primary education upto this time and it requested the Govehi- 
ment of Benf^ to make arrangemoats for the same at an early date. 

Lastly Uie Conference recommended to the Government that in mnd areas 
agriculture should form part of the school curriculum and in urban areas hand!* 
craft should be included in the general curriculum. , .... 

Addressing the Conference on “Our Elducational Ideal , Mr. Mazhar 
Alt said that the scheme of education should be a comprehenrivs one 
covering every phiuM of Muslim activity from the cradle to the grave. By ^ 
meant fhat the educatioiial part of tnmr life* their professional life and thdr 
public life ahomd all oontrolled by a s^eme which should make life complete. 

WiBDsa SoBBiiB Cbitioibbd 

The War^ e6heme oh education came in few much whm the 

Conferenee assomhiorf for the night semi on under the Chairmanship of Nawab Kasaa^ 
Yar Jnng Bahed^ Xrd^Yar Juna Bahaftr.QBiU^ Beo^ ^tbe 

^ferameb moved a resJfction disapproving erf the Wardha ^eim andjg<gyattog 
the appoUitment of a aiHl eommHtM with Nawab |bmai Yv Jung BsMm m 
C hairman to lorsMiiate a oommbeDaive scheme of edooation which wonld amt ^ 
requiiementi of MnsUms in the varioas province!. The cominit^ will tog gi| 



ediemiob^ and eoonomlste and eubmit^ 
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Dr. RahmBii said that nndar the ehanring politioal oonditioiie of India tcnlay, 
Ibej had not only to ooocentrate on prodnoins good motben, but alto good oitizenB. 
He added that the ichocda that had feeenUy om atarted wore mainly inttmotional 
inetitationt ; inatitatione which would prepare women for earning an independent 
lifini^ere alao needed. 

The Gonferenoe waa strongly of the opinion that the eoeial and economic needs 
of the country in praeral and Muslima in particular demanded that a definite bias be 
etealed in fsTonr of the study of domestic science in all stages of girls' education 
The Gonferenoe. thowfore. made the bdlowing reoommendationB to Educational 
Boards and UniTersitiea and Provincial Govwnments : (A) provision should be made 
in all girls' schools for teaching domestic scimce as a compulaoij ^subieot for all 
stodents ; (B) Matriculation courses should be so revised that domesuo science 
mii^t be made oompulaory for girls in Hen of a subject less useful to them ; (G) 
Btndents who might wish to prosecute the study of domestic science for the Inter- 
mediate or B. A. ezaminatiano should be allowM to odbr it and provision be made 
for its stndj in aU cdleges. 

The Gonferenoe recommended to the Government of Bengal that adequate 
tseurring and noo-tsenmng grants be given to all girls* schoolo to encourage 
individual enterprise regarding the establishment of schools. 

The Gonfemce considved it necessary to atart an sndowmsnt fund for the 
purpose of awtrding stipends to snooorage edncation smong girls. It urged that 
the Muslims of Bengal anonld take the necessary action hi this matter. 

Besolnlieaa^Thlfd Day— Galentta^tlat. Doetmbsr 
Plba vob IvnnsTEiAL TBAuriiro 

The Oonference held a abort sesaion in the afternoon under the chairmanship 
of Mr. Aidul Batan of Aligarh. The iMiberations related to queations relatuig 
to the eoononiic and aocial reforms for tbs Muslim oommnnity. 

Tbs Prssident, in bis spssoh* regretted that Muslims wera not taking any 
tnterest in eommerae and industry bnt were hankering after Government serncM. 
*If we OQuld rdbmn our ebaracter and train onrselvea we would be able to produce 
mush better oiliaena In future. The basia on which onr socisl life depends ii 
our rsiatkmdilp with our fellow’beiag.** He advia^ the people to sequin the 
habit of hoBtest iteallng 

The Oonfoiiiioe readvid that apart from edncation throngh the medium m 
booki It wae neeeaaan Aat young men should be trained in industry and haadiorsft 
•■d that effticti ahonlaln made to lalee foods to that end. . . 

Meeting egaiii at nlfdit. the Goofetsooe p assed the annual report of the 
Banotery and ooneludsd at * * 


The Convocation Addreaaes 
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mide daring the yeai which has ]uBt closed. T^ Bombay College and the Keaya- 
shala show a steady increase in the number oC pupils and the results hare been 
satisfactory. If you will be able to start a hostel, i am sure there will be a atm 
greater increase in the number of the students. The total number of stud^te 
studying in your affiliated schools also shows an increase of nearly 200 whicA is a 
matter for satishkction. I must also oongratulate you upon the fact fcliat MQr 
graduates hare now obtained from the Government of Bombay recognition of 
merit on the same footing as those of the Bombay University. I must know 
neither the intrinsic value of a person not his usefulness to society depend upon 
the esteem in which he is held by what we cdl the world. It is true that "^k 
is but the guinea stamp,” and yet in a society constituted as ours is to-day, it can- 
not be denied that the economic factor plays such an important part that national 
education is only too frequently judgea hy the money value it can command in 
the market. I can well appreciate the anxiety of your govemihg b^y, therefon, 
to obtain statutory; recognition for your University from Government I can only 
express the hope that all the difficulties in your way may soon be removed and 
that you may be able to obtain recognition in the near future. All that Govern- 
ment can do to help to bring about this end, we shall endeavour to do. As you pro- 
bably know, with a view to ensuring a high standard of efficiency among your 
graduates the University authorities have recently appointed a small committee 
consisting of the representatives of the Bombay Government and the University to 
suggest modiflcations in the course of study to suit modern needs and at the same 
time make the University retain its distinctive features as a women’s Univerrity. 
And in ordw to enable the University to extend its activities, Government have 
also sanctioned an annual recurring grant of Rs. 5,000 for the University with 
effect from the current year. 

The influence of women is one of the most important factors in social reform. 
A negative or obstructive attitude on the part of women is bound to be a great hhkl- 
ranee to teal progress in any direction. Although a great number of women remain 
in the domestic spherei there are some who wish to enter upon a vocational train- 
ing, and the main pmnt is that whatever their occupations,^ domestic or otium 
women must be trained to a more enlightened outlook and their capacities devric^ied 
so that theix collective opinion may be on the side of intelligent progress. It is^ 
therefore, neoeeaary to eneouiage women’s and girls’ education and to remove as 
far as possible the disparity i^ich exists in the education of men jmd women. It 
ie the policy of tiie Bombay Government to remove this disparity as fast as posatUe. 


The two distinctive features of your University are (1) tfiat instniotioo Is 
imparted through the medium of regional languages and not in Enelish as m mfyt 
otto UDiversitlw and 0) that the courses of study are so framed m to suit the 
dmereut roSes ^ayed by men and women in the social economy of the country. 
About the fleet, I can only say that you put into practice twenty-three ymrs am, 
what modem edueationiets rimost unanimously agree is necemry and essen^l. ^ 
to the suoond, I find that many of your past convocation addresses have dwdt at 
length on the moot queation of oo-educatmn, on its advantages and dis^vutaM 
I to not propose to to no tide evening. It is enough for me to sw that I mm 
tiint you Univenilj flUe a distinct need of society, that "riS!; 

cannot be Sdriy iaaged by the number of your Graduates or the ^trieulntis who 
paes from yoiu but by the aims and ideals for which you stand 

the i^oiplea trhidi you It is very necessary that we keep these dealiy 

in mlud or elii we ere Ubuy to tun towaras a wrong path. 

The ottter day 1 wee nading a book called "Our Freedom and its rainltsl” 
five whom has oontributed a 

eiilmfailaw. changes in 

c hs^^ tomaCnh resipeetIvSy in^Bn^d. JS* 

^#11 for ^^who nro^khms to totroduce |dl that the Wwt hg t^,^ 
tike weto of tmfiiw our lives. To i£Sii!Sf8 
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been roughly grouped by eduoatiouieti under the following heade : (1) Academlo 
education Vocational education Health education (4) Sooiiu and Oivio 
eduoation (5) Education for leiaure (6) Education for the Home and pervading idl 
these (7) Ghancter education. What ia generally known as liberal education muat 
not only expand the scope of knowledge, but develop the critical mind and deepen 
the Appreciation of what life offers. Everytiiiing turns on our relation to life, ww 
we l>elieve to be its purpose and on the conditiou in which we find ourselves, Ik 
unless we have a clear notion of these, how can we prepare for life 7 Each 
country must, therefrae, evolve its own educational system. We cannot merely 
imitate what has been found suitable in other countries by other peoploi 
in other conditions and surroundings. What are our conditiona so far 
as education is concerned ? The following description will give you a 
rough idea. My ajiQlogy for quoting is frankly that I could not put it in 
better words myselt. In a fine article entitled “A critical examination of the Edu- 
cation of Women”, we find that Mr. Saiyadain tells os that ‘in British India alone 
there are about 13,000,000 girls of school-going age for whose education there la 
no provision 1 Only 16 per cent of the girls of school-going are (between ages of 
6 and 1) as agaiost 50 per cent of the boys, are actually in attendance in simools, 
most of which are but poor apologies for Mucational institutions. If the Oovern- 
monts were seriously to tackle this Problem, they would require more then 300,000 
additional teachers, yet only 1500 teachers are now being trained each year. Again 
the education of girls ii characterised by the same wastage which arrests the spread 
of literacy among boys. Indeed, it is even more acute because early marriage and 
other social factors are responsiDle for the piemature withdrawal of the majority 
of girls joining the first class actually complete the primary course. Ihls meaps 
that in Uie case of more than 85 per cent of the girls at school, there » no oer- 
tainty whate*’er that permanent and effective literacy is being achieved. The stmg 
presumption would be that a very large majority of them ore unable to read or 
write j aid what is more, in the absence of village libraries, the remainder aw 
likely to Mapae into illiteracy. The final implications ore equally dist^ing. Ohe 
amount of money now spent on girls' education is only 14 per cent of me mesgra 
sum spent on boys' eduoation. ^e total cost of providing schwlmg for girls m 
eduoaole w who are not at school would, at the rate of Ks. 10 per girl, approxi- 
mates to £10,000,000 per annum.” 


He observes furthn that "tbs gensral public has failed to evince lufflcient 
keenness about the education of girls. Ihere are still sections of the pecmle, wh^ 
on psendo-ieligioai grounds or from conservatism, are actively opposed to all 
ducation foTgirls ; and there eie others who are at best apathetic. But we eaniiK 
dismiss this opnMtkn as unworthy of consideration : for it bM to be reoogniM 
that the type oTCiiBettoB nn^ly provided for girls has toled to capture ^ 
inuiraitloB or win the gocxlwiU of the people at |arge. It has bm, groeraig 
•peaoig, a poor oopy olue ednoation imparted to boys* * 

wawtijmes exagsetutiac, iti objMiionable features. It '»oklA too 

^ remote from the environnwat wd cdti^ 
also lays the laBie undue stress on the study ol I^gUdi at ^ eon <k other 
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mimary edooation, our higher educational institutions are bound to continue to 
be in an attenuatea oondition. The questions of the onrriculum and of the essential 
oooteot of the ^llabus for girls have been engaging the attention of our 
educationists, and I have great hopes that we shall soon be able to transform the 
present depressing conditions by giving to female education the first place of 
importuoe in our Scheme of Education. We have a very uphill task before us 
In taking the lion’s share in performing it, the graduates of your institution 
will have an opportunity to justify the nopes and ambitions of the founder of this 
University. There is a demand tor trained women teachers and for women 
workers in the several spheres of social reconstruction, whidi .the national 
Qovemment has undertaken in spite of the difficult political limitations and 
surroundings in which the present constitution has placed it. In this groat 
work of social regeneration, we need the assistance and the devoid service of a 
number of selflese and enlightened women. To disoel ignorance, and spread correct 
ideas, to remove untouchablhty, to improve the insanitary conditions of life in 
our villages and render medical assistance to assist in making prohibition a 
complete aucoess, to spread the message Bwadeahi and communal harmony, to 
bring up and educate our young generation on right lines,— here is work enough 
for the moet indefatigable spirit. We have before us the example of MabarAi 
Karve who has devoted a whole life time to the cause of women’s emancipation 
and education. We have fortunately in our midst to-day, the inspiring 

preseoce of Mahatma Gandhi If theae fail to convey to the 

young graduates, who have passed this year, the message which they need, and 
to inspire them to lead a life of aervioe and aacrifice, no words that I can utter 

can convey it India ia known to be a country whose supreme interest is in 

religion. A great thinker has observed, *Tf I have a religion ita first precept m 
that we shall seek truth faithfully” and I would say with Emerson ”Qod offers 
to every mind its choice between truth and repose. Take which you please— you 
can never have both.” May our choice be right and in the interMt of the 

motherland. May the example of the noble and aelfleas teachers, past and 
present, of our country guide us aright. 

I thank you for the great honour you have done me. 


The Gurukul Uniyeraity Convocation 

The following is the text of the Coovooation Addrees delivered by Loknayak 
Skri M* 8, Atuy at the Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya, Kangri on the tdth. Moich 
IM*:— 


1 wish at the very outeet to ttaoiik you elncerely few the great honour you 
have done in aeklng me to deliver a Oonvooation Speech of the Onnikal Vishws 
VldyalaTa, KangrT thia vear. Several dfetiuguiebed pubHe 
SflholAii have oome to penorm thia ptoaeant luDctioi ’ 


daeatioalsts and 

ictkm in the pMvloiie 

the invit^on wUeh WM ao kindly 


waa thoeloiM very much hesitating to aooept 

tfEteaded to yoor bsliiaf by toy fiiend Prof. Indra. 

1 nltimatel| aooeptad it however ae I felt that I would be ahit to com la 
diieet oqntoet at Matt for a eb^ time with the phUantbropIdo epola Who jtov? 

■ervioe of the aeoxed oauaa of Oduoitton < 

Ba laarotnff down to ua ea a 

from tiwm A dip to thTh^ 


L and the 





'I ha4 M> uOiglftoia that 1 had 

ZiTssmarf-i 


mate^ 

Mifeol Ixtoilb 
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■peak in the Bame language, therefore moat of the apeeahea are unintelligible aaA 
remain unnoticed by people not knofring the language. If all of them wen to 
be read, by one individual, he will have to read not leaa than three apee^ea a 
day. There will be hardly time enough for that atudent to be attentive even to 
the physical needs and requirements oz his body. When such a problem U 
presented to us in all seriousness, I am inclined lo regard that when Cm la aaii 
to have confounded the tonguea of men, it waa a bleaaing in diaguiae of ouraek 
If the whole world would nave spoken the same language it would have bm 
impossible even for the most advanced country to maintain an uptodate UbriOT 
anywhere. 1 very much donbt whether a common language throughout the world 
would have really conducted to the general happiness of mankind and promothw 
of community of interests or worked otherwise. 


Without being pedantic I think that any educational system Which is worthv 
of recognition must nave certain definite objects to pursue and achieve. A 
purposoIesB system of education will only turn out young men who are unable 
to play any useful part in the world after they come out of their Alma-Mater. 
The system of education which prevails in almost all the Universities estebllshed 
in India is to my mind one without any definite purpose in view. The system 
leaves no impnnt on the mind or the heart of the recipient. His mind aftef 
having gone through a course of education over 15 or 16 years is like a clean 
slate on which anything can be wiitten. It is a mind which can be aubjugaM 
and brought under its fascinating control or spell by any author who knows how 
to wield his pen with facility and express himself in a fascinating style* 
He is not at all inclined to question the author and challenge hie conmu* 
Bions. But those who are brought up in the school of education which 
had never placed before the young boys any ideal of the purpose of human exia- 
tenoe or human dignity and human responsibility, have really no mental, moral or 
spiritual convictions by which they should be able to judge the observations of 
the authors whom they happen to read. Most of their reading is for noraatUmancI 
little if aty for serious study. T^e result is that the Indian eduoated youtii on 
the expiry of the period ot his graduation generally moves wiA a vacant mind, 
unable to know what he is, what he should be, what is his mission in life imd 
what is his goal. He does not know where to go and what to do* He is a wiw 
no vision, no spirit of adventure and no initiative. Like a baby he still standi in 
need of spoon -teeding. Some oue must provide him with the means of malntenanon 
or else he will starve. It is an extremely pitiable and deplorable pioture. But 
that is a reality to whioh it is no use to be blind. 


Having thps drawn a rough sketch of the evil consequeuces of a purpoaeieii 
system of eduoatlou, I will like to make a few observations as to the nature of 
the purpose wh}^ any educational aystem must be designed to wrve. 

Education, in my opinion, moat recognise the salient fact of the dnalite toat 
' m whioh the Indian pWosophera gw^ly d^rlM m 
Java and Chaitua%a* While the firat is transient the second is etwnal. Aim of 
^ueatlon should be to give opportunities for the proper devriopment of both llm 
doneota in ^e human ^ng. Spirit of the man is to be distingniabad froaa iha 
fish of the man for the purpose of ^ucation. The systen must makS an aoeqn^ 
l^rovisioo for (he education of both. B^n ohidking out any cnirionlum of 
OT course of diaeipUiie it ie necessary to clapfy tlw 1^^ 

and the &h Jaro a little more. The spirit in the indlvid^ 


causa of the creation and to mould (he JLJP 


t latthfnlly and IntelUgenti: 
nf this Writual fsonlty 


tshlfSBirt 
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Bnd bestowed j^test thought over the same. A careful study of our religious 
literature ana the philosophical systems coupled with rigid attention to the 
observance of the rules laid down in the Bhastras for the observance of Brahma- 
charya Ashram can serve to gradually uphold this spiritual faculty. The period 
of tndning will certainly help the development of character emotion# and other 
finer and sublime qualities which constitute the essence of the spiritual man. 
That the man can be in direct communion with his Ood and realise the bliss of 
being one with him is an article of futh with those who are brought up in the 
Vedic Oulture. God's existence and the religious knowledge that serves as a 
means to its realisation are the target of the criticism mainly by those who have 
been in recent years coming in contact with the Communist (cult and its 
teachings. That cult will sap and uproot the very foundations of human 
dvilisation and culture. The faith in God as the perennial foundation of all 
bliss and source of inspiration to all in their pursuit of the happiness of their 
fdlow-bdngs on the earth is the bedrock of Vedic culture. It is not a mcie 
dogma but a rule of life that has to be taught and made part of his \ery 

existence by the study of the Vedic and philosophic literature and by the loyal 

and devout observance of the rules of the Brahmacbarya Ashram, if the three 

cardinal injunctions (speak the truth, follow religion ana study the Vedas and 
Bhaetros expounding Vedic knowledge and Vedic religion) be faithfully obseivpd, 
the problem of the spiritual education of man can be satisfactorily solved, bir, 
I went through the rules and courses of this great Gurukul Vishva Vidyalaya. 

I was greatly delighted to find that due empnuis is given there on this osiiect 
of education. 


Having so far dealt with what I have described as the education of the 
Chaityana spirit the permanent element within him, 1 must also make a few 
observation on the education of the fleeting element the flesh or Jara in him. 
The physical existence of a man in its widest sense is only an environment for 
the soul to live. Human body is described something in the nature of garments 
which a man may cast off or change in accordance #ith the chaKm in the 
environments under which he has to live. All that is comprised in the tm study 
df Bcience literature and arts comes within the sphere of the subjects of the 
education of the flesh of the man. Here the educationist must carefully take 
note of the times and surroundings under which the human body has to grow sod 
be us^l. He has to study the problem of scientific education of his students 
with the same vigilance which the commander in chief in charge of a big national 


formation of the regiments so as to make them mobile and so on. Greater atteu- 
tioD has to be given to the devdopment and adjustment of details and less to the 
prittoiplee. The education of the flesh in man must serve to make him e proper 
and useful end efficient unit of a big organisation that has to play a mnl in peace 
and war continuoQsly for its own progress in pafticulflr and that of the humani^ 
in general. T^ educationist most thmelore provide all facilities to the students 
to get the IdM *0^ uptodate knowledge or the sciences and arts. The great 
economic end indoatrial pr o g resi of Europe and America is maialy doe to toe 
asarvdloas advance whion the applied idenoee have made with the hdp pf 
fiseateh mk oarriad on tystematioally and patiently by the eoholeia a&4 Kto^hsts 
in thdv lebotatOEles in those countriee. i^la is far bahind the eiviUMd nations 
of the world in this respect. During the last quarter of a century the attmtion 
of ihs {Mien dentists Is being grsduslly drawn to this bn^aidneis of the 
oonntry and a ehanga lor the better is nnmrobtedly coming over, Indhm msesrw 
haa now nined a footing in the world dl Bclmoe. It £u earsedmit n pls^ 
Itself, Bat let It not be ignored that the pace of this ytoam Is " 

The leasoos are obvioos. Our Univeralties are not able to \ 

* all the fa^lWei and thm is not soffielMt 


coming from the auarteis jto, wm ^ elgaa of wwim 
fup^ I will eo n a aer ii wholly. deMve any ooheme a 
noTiNKOBBlae tlm'Impbrtanea of Jffia of fhylm 



therswa^ 
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up for 


Id^ftnto piovlaioB for nod tumA In i 

lefenad altpstdf to 
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over the world. Hie etrufKle loinetimes appears ia the garb of awnn/wfniii oompatl- 
tion, sometimes it manif^ta itself in the form of mdita^ oppression. At it 

dissembles itself in the innocent form of nhilanthrophy ana missionary se^But 
all the same it is one and the same struggle carried on by the strong against the 
weak, by tha literate against the ignorant and by the rich against the poor people 
for domination and exploitation. It must be one of the avowed obiects of our big 
national universities to equip the youth with the strength and spirit to fight tUs 
sort of domination. Association with a foreigner on terms of equality is oompati- 
bln with the dignity and self-respect of any people. But long and anjeot submis- 
sion by one people to the will and rule of another people cannot continue long, 
without distinct demoralisation and degeneration of the people who are ruled. 

India has been struggling In her own way for the last fifty years. We hard 
now discovered that the real obstacle in the way of our immediate emancipation 
18 that we are helpless in the matter of our detence. Uow can yon defend India 
even ii self-government be established here today or tomorrow. My blood boils 
with indignation when an Englishman puts this question to the Indians. He is 
responsible for the wholesale disarmament of the pmple of India after th^ subju- 

f ation by him. He is responsible agidn for the denial of any military oarser to 
er sons. He is responsible for killing the martial spirit of the millions of peopls 
in this land nearly for a century. I am fully aware that a free India Is only a 
dream so long as Indians are not able to take up the charge of their defence. I 
do not believe in the theory that the non-violent weapons can effectively insure for 
all time to come against external aggression and internal oppression. Denial ol 
the use of the requisite degree of vimence either by an individual or by a commu- 
nity of people claiming to oe a nation even in matters of self-defence is an imprac- 
tical and suicidal proposition. Such a people can not survive for any length of 
time. Althou^ the imperative importance of training the people in the art of 
ue defence ot the country has been recognised by some of the leading Indian 
Leaders many years ago, no attempt was made by anybody till my esteemed 
friend and leader Dr. Moonje took up this question in right earnest and pursued 
it with hie characteristic seal and ener^. There are people who atyUns tbam- 
wlves as followers of the great apostle of Truth and Non-violence of Bevared 
Mahatma Oondhi of Bhegaon, not only minimise but even jeer at the establishment 
of the Bhosla MilitarySmiool at Nasik. But I have no doubt that a grateful 
posterity will recognise the service rendered by him to the people of the countir. 
^ establishment of the Bhosla Military School is an epoch-making event in 
me history of modem India and it has already begun to nave favourable and 
desirable reactions on the course of education in the country. At present we eee a 
small^ beginning made here and there, but in a few years the movement iriU 
gain in strength and volume and momentum* 

. timt the educationists in charge of this great Seminary of Lei^|M 

where thmr nuun ambition or rather aspiration is to train the youths in the Vedlo 
^Iture and Vedio traditiona so as to make their worthy successors of the Cheat 
•wane who ooee carried the fiag of Vedio civilisation all over the world are not 
oblivioaB to the need of military training of the boys. 

Lm the youths here before them the ideal of Guru Drona-Adii^a— , 

*Who li deeoitbed in the above couplet ae carrying 4 VedM in the 
end the bow and an arrow on hie back. He is the embodiment of tlm finiaha 
^d the Kshokca the qdiltiial and the saartial spirit equipped with both power 
to curse and the weapone to etrike**. 

ki ??**«J* ^ which every Braha m a c ba ri ihpnld to brief 

Thii tottitnUon wHl to oouree of time give India the men who ^ 
^ protectors of the Indiaa Nation equipped with ^ knowledge of the 
*" 4 ^ and ert of ioremment boitb in ite etamd and dynamic form. 

^ j?®* id liy thaIWhti»G«MPDwUtTWrfdlk»ta% 

l« Mki W ril nw4 nd I 


The Madras University Convocation 

The following is the text of the Convocation Address delivered by the Honhle 
Sri C, J. Vaakey, Minister for Education, Qovernment of Madras, at the 82nd 
Convocation of the tJniversity held in Madras on the 4tb. August 1980 


To-day we are assembled here for the eighty-second Convocation of the 
University— a function that is ancient in its origin and deep in its significance. 
It is a direct survival of the Middle Ages, famous for rituals and ceremonials, 
for the solemn investiture of Popes and Bishops, of lords and vassals. In the 
aoademic sphere of life, this ceremony takes the appropriate shape of £ Convocation 
for conferring degrees and presenting diplomas. The cap, the hood and the gown 
we wear, the solemn promises made by the new graduates, the diplomas presented 
to them, and their bowing before the Chancellor, who personifies the University— all 
these are institutions we have inherited from the mediaeval dajs of glorious 
intellectual traditions— a period noted for its flourishing monastic schools and 
universities. 

One customary item of this ceremony is an address to the new graduates. 
The address, however, is not an obligatory item, absolutely necessary for the 
completeness of the ceremony or for the validity of the Convocation. For, while, 
as regards the solemn promises, the statute lays down : *the Chancellor shall 
put to them the followmg questums,” as regards Jthe Convocation address, it merely 
states : ‘‘an address may be made to the candidates.** Nevertheless, it has become 
BO customary an item of this long ceremony that even Uis Excellency the 
Chancellor has permitted, and even wished for, the continuance of the custom, 
in spite of the desire expressed by several to cut it out in order to make the 
function as short as possible. 


It is not only its customary character that jjuBtifieB the continuance of this 
cnatom of ddivering an address, but there is another and more rational justiflcation 
ariaiag from the very payohology of human life. The graduates who have taken 
thiit degrees to-day are entering upon a new chapter of their career. Just like 
the brides who. leaving the paternal roof and foregoing the maternal care, go to 
their hiiabaod's honM to enter upon a new chapter of their career, leading a 
married life with ita intennittent joys and sorrows, so too, from the sheltered 
■hmes of sobolaatic life within the safe walls of the college, the new gradua^ 
are going to launch on the troubled waters of the ocean of life. A kindly mothtf 
bleases her daughter and gives her some good advice as to the way she should 
oonduet bereelf in the new society of her husband's relations, so too, yonr kinmy 
alma mater, the Univenity, tekee the occaeion of tbie ceremony of OqnvocatioD 
to oongratalate you on the honour yon have gained as well as to blase you and 
wUh yon a sale and suooeeeful voyage eoroea the stormy aea of pnblio ufe. upon 
wmieh you ere now entering with the uMd of knowledge and the armour m 
onltora which ahe haa imparted daring your Univeieity days. 

Tlds year; thanks to the kind invitetion of Sis Exoelleaey the Gbanedlon 
the privilege imd honour of delivering the eddieee Has fallen to my lot. It t 
aoeepted toe %ritation it was notbeca^ I felt oompetent to diaoharge so cespon* 
iible a duty, pwormed as It was during the past eighty-one yean/oy vmloeDt 
meii— Govcmon and Admlnistratore, Judges and Lawye^ Uooton 
Bdueationieta. However, as one who spent nearly quarter of a amUfJ m w 
field of edncMifion. ae one who was, till the other day. an active mmbtt of 
suthflritiei, of t% Univereity, and ae one who has now been oaHed.opqp 
the portfdHo of ^uoatien at an Importaat etage in the evolution ^ edueation in 


HIM iwsMBuuv w mu uuwsMui* VMSie ui Ulo VVVIU.UUH 

IU» Prevince^ and, therefor ae ^ Pro-Ohanoellor of the Uaiyerpti7» X sm oe^^ 
to te te e t sd hi tifo propesa of ednoatton and In tiie wrifsn of tiM diioeted y^ 
of the Pkovinee. u 1 ioeepted the invitation, it was beoaua^ 
pleesute, but a duty to weloome into the fold o^ enllgblBiied leeMto 
Mf MNkng nmiiitrjiaen who teve had the cood far Mwit id leecl^ tyroverriiy 

SLJSiMd to SSte WM utoTdutiSrXM ^ 


Usteiy of Q«r ooniitrf. 
foSjmppy that & 


Oohvoeiikion tahim ptasi 
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during this year of fhe Silver Jobilee of my own convocation. For it waa bi the 

S ear 1914— exactly twenty-five years ago — that I sat in Ais veiy hall amoRg ilM 
ew graduates of that year listening to the convocation address delivered by one 
of the distinguished sons of South India ; I mean, Sir P. S. SIvaswamy Iyer* 
What a change has come over this land during the past quarter of a eentury 1 
He was then the only Indian and the only alumnus of the University in ut 
Executive Council pf those days ; but to-day, as you know, the whole Osbinet of 
leu Ministers is made up of Indiana, and most of diem are alnmni of thda 
University. What an honour to the University to have thus prepared her sooa 
to be the administrators of the Province 1 


The history of convocation addresses reveals the fact that the persons who 
discharged this duty in the earlier days confined themselves almost^ to the very letter 
of fhe law, and gave to the graduates of the year a real sermon as was in vogue 
at the m^aeval monastic universities. But in recent years I find that the soope 
of the address has been extended so as to embrace a survey of the educationaf 
problems of the day. I shall follow this later tradition of the University ; but I 
will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 

' 1 understand from the statute, is **to 


will bring in such educational problems only so far as they fit into the main 
purpose of the convdeation address, which, 1 understand from the statute, is **to 
exhort you to conduct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, by the degrees 
conferrM upon you, you have attains.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 


conferrM upon you, you have attained.” In doing so, I shall follow the good 
example set by the Bt. Hon. Mountstuart Elphinstone Grant Duff, who, in 188^ 
delivered the address at the twenty-nin^ convocation of this University,— and his 


UTrlllnf.M'jiMW V 


rrnl 




words : **Having then a very great deal to say, I cannot possibly put it into the 
brief limits of an address, to which even the most indulgent of you could listen. I 
will accordingly merely read a paragraph or two for form’s sake, and let 
reflections fina their way to you, not ny the ear, but by the eye.” I too shall 
adopt the same course of action. ^ . 

G^nates of the year,— Let me at the very outset offer you, in tM name of 
your friends and wdl-wishers, hearty congratulations on the academic distimmans 
conferred on you. Toeby is your day or ipy and glory, for yon have attamw the 
first aspiration of your youth and secured a much-valued passport to your ntww 
career. Today you nave been honoured by your alma matw, and you Mve riohly 
deserved the himour. It has come to you as a reward for your talent and Imus^, 
your ability and labour, after a long period of continued study and tUx 
Bucpessfully passing through the ordeals of successive examinations by wJum the 
Uniywsity tested your abilities and perseverance. Unlike the thousands leM bnm 


in the list <rf failures, you have done creditably, and some of you ▼o^^Nditaw* 
securing oovet|Bd medals or other valuable distinctions. Indeed, some of you wm 
not yet severe the ties that have so liwg bound you to the alma insj« 1 <jj 
you will end^your to obtain higher honours at her band after an^er period of 
submission to her gaidanoo and direction. But most of you, 1 bdiete, hayo 
complete the period of your Uvea that you can afford to devote to aeadwrio 
purswti. Let m however, extend to all of you • bearty welcome i^ ^ 

^e Ifembers of vb» University— a position to which you an now spHued by ttit 
hopour whioh the University has conferred upon yon today. 4 

Now that you have been admitted to the memberahlp of the 
have to Im tfie first promiae you have made today, wffioh »■ 




wd ktim worih knowinE ■bout .your^ 


k Mif i Imt 
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*'In England the mere Degree of Bachelor of Artf haa been edipeed by the 
Hononra Examinatione, ao that it haa become little more than a matter of torm, 
and aa it may be attained with very alight merit, ao ita attainment carries very 
little weight Here the reverse ie the case. It has been wisely considered that an 
infant University, like that of Madras, which has still got its name to make, should 
commence by only acknowledging real merit. It has been determined that, as fai as 
can be. her stamp dionld omy be impressed upon sterling gold, a^ not upon tiusel 
or pinchbeck. And accordingly the Examination for the Degree or Bachelor of Aits 
has designedly been made very arduous both by the number of subjects, and from 
the high standard of answenng required.* It is the unanimous opinion of the 
Emuniners that it is fully as difficult to obtain a first rank among the Bachelors of 
Arts in Madras, aa to obtun a second Honours in England, and those who receive 
the diploma of Uiis University will go forth into the world, stamped as the 
possessors of knowledge far more extensive and accurate than would be evinced by 
the acquisition of a similar diploma at home.** 

It might perhaps be complained that this reputation is of by-gone days, and 
not of our own days. Yet that our University is maintaining its high staudaid 
even today is admitted by no less an authority as the Badler Oomimission- the 
most important University Commission in India within living memory. Befening 
to the opinion of this expert body on the standard kept up by our University, the 
late Sir V. M. Ooutta Trotter wrote to the Vice-Chancellor, In 1929, in these terms : 

*I am told by the members of the Badler Commission that the quality of a 
degree in the Madras University was no less than fifty per cent higher than that 
in oUier Univeraitiea. That is a thing to be proud of, and 1 trust that the Madias 
University will keep up its high standard of efficiency.** 


And I could testify to the same view from my own personal experience as a 
member of the University Syndicate. By insisting on a definite and high staudaid 
of proficiency in the professors, lecturers, tutors and demonstrators, working in the 
constitcient and affiliated colleges under ^e University, as well as by a strict watch 
over the migration and admission of students to the colleges and over the conduct 
of the nnmwoua examinations and their results, the University authorities have 
been ateaffily maintaining its reputation for high standard from the very commence- 
ment of ite existence to the present day. 1 am sure, they will continue to jealously 
guard it : and, as far as the Government are concerned, the University could rest 
aesuxed that, when recruiting men of other Univerties for public services, we am 
eenipulously examining thw qualifications so that the standard might not be 
losreced. It is not a special honour to be enrolled as a member of a University ot 
sttch a high reputation 7 

Beeondly, our University hae produced a large army of great men who have 
shone as briut luminaries on the norixon of public serrioe in South India, if not 
over the whole ^ India. Great statesmen and leaded able administrators sad 


ability also Central Government ee well as to Indian States. ^ 
of Medias Immui a veritable nuriery of meny a great man of ln& . ^ 

Hhnalayae to ifipe Comorin, him the higbest of Simla to the depths of the Fetfl 
Fuberfes, one oomei aarose administrators end offloere. euperlnttadirite and oiermi 
* ‘ ]r the Univecsity of Madras. Ferheps oar tJnivereUy, mhre tiien 
vdillled the hopes of those who penned the Kdweetton of 

leeaed hj the Court ot DiiS^ of the EeM India Company to W 
Oenerel of Zndla*‘in-CQiinoU and the British mto in India. |n thi ^pwiag 

hot to tibo tho moral eharaeler of tbooe who pne^ of its adnintm^ /Vjz 



‘VSR I*** 

a ttSSSirW MhmmSBSa^ ^ . 
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The third feature worth noting about our Univenity ia that U la a 
progresaive University, ever growing and expanding its may-sided aoilTitlea! 
when I survey the histon of this University, f find three well-marked 
stages in ite evolution. Like the University of London, which servS 
as the model for the three earliest modern Universities in India ^Mi^ras, Bombtf 
and Calcutta, ours start^ as an examining University, conferring deneea ra 
candidates aftw they had proved their fitness therefor by thSr rwpaotive 
examinations. TVs majestic and artistic structure— the Senate House-S^ 
heie— alone for a long time^as a concrete embodiment of tlds conception or 
purpose of the early days, recently simplemented by the new building on the 
Manna, known as the ‘^Examination Hall.’* 

Then comes the second period in its history, when a great change in iti 
conception was introduced, in 1923, by the first Madras University Act The 
preamble which enunciates this fundamental change, reads thus : 

‘-Whereas it is expedient to reorganise the University of Madras with a view 
to establishing a teaching and residential University at Madras while enabling 
the University to continue to exercise due control over the qudity of ^e taanhi ng 


And among the numerous powers the Act gave to the University it Is signi- 
ficant that the very first place are assigned to this new conception : 

“(1) to provide for instruction and training in such branches of learning as 
it may think fit and to make provision for research and for the advancement and 
dissemination of knowledge ; 

“(2) to establish, maintain and manage Institutes of Research.” 

Since 1923, therefore, the ideal before the University is no more that of a 
purely examining body. At one bound our conception of the University went even 
A stop beyond the Newman’s idea of a University In the Prmace to hie 
well-known Dtecourtee^ the Cardinal laid down his dictum that a University ia 
a place of teaching and that its object is the diffusion and extension ^ 
knowledge rather than its advancement. In the new Act of 1923 we maos 
provision not only for the diffusion of knowledge, but also for research, fog 
discov^ and for advancement of knowledge. It was a bold, but salutary 
provision that was thus made by this first University Act of our own Legislature 
soon after ite establishment under the Dyarohioal form of Democracy introduced 
by the Reforms Act of 1921. 

XV ^9^' ’charter’ of exiumsion. this new policy and outlook enablMl 

we Uoiveraity to take a long stride in the direction of teaching and researdL 
A bsgianing. indeed, along this line bad already been made, as a rMult of the 
University Act of 1904, with the introduction of two departments— the Department 
of Ind^ Hirtory and the D^rtment of Indian Economics. It was, howewer, only 
af^ the passing of our own University Act of 1923 that the University adopted,, ^a 
ramme by instituting sevend new Departmente of Study and Besiwi^ 
XV V . generous finaoial support of the Government of Maoras. thanks to 
we wmopioua relationship between the University and the Gfovem 
' ion of the University as an autonomous aosdemio oorpoi 
to the able administration and goidanoe of a socesasion of edi 

_ _ _ __ 11, Diwan Bir 

yenksteiatnam Naida. Diww Uadur Bir 'K. Swunni Msnon, 

^tram. a. y., Mr, R. UttlehaUea, Bao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakahpumtfwaini 
^ and Diwan Bahadur a E. Bunganadhan-all of them eduoathmists of 
***• University was to 
a iaoM Of new 
Onvy of othet Univu. 

this fiorwaid poUoy, today oor Univenity m legitimstsfy ha 


AMbrit lad tiN 
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EttEOpean langoageB of French and German. In idl these departments 
and aeotiona together there are 5 Profeaaora, 7 Beaders and 
21 Leotnrera, with over 60 atadenta working under them who are all 
engaged in reaearoh in the field of Indian thought and culture and in the domain 
of Humanities and Science. One striking feature of all these developments is the 
interest shown in, and the emphaaia laid on» the promotion of Oriental Learning : 
and 1 bdieve I am correct when I say that in this department of knowledge no 
other University can show such an elaborate provision or so substintial an output. 
It is also worth mentioning that the University has instituted seven kinds of 
Diplomas, awarded to candidates who are taught by the University teachers and who 
oome out successful in their respective examinations held by the University— a 
feature which makes the University a real teaching institution like the colleges 
under it. These seven Diplomas are for Economics, Geography, Music, French, 
German. Librarianship, and^the latest in the field, but one of the greatest impor- 
tance— the Diploma in Politics and Public Administration, for which the first batch 
of students eat^for their examination just last month. 


Two other developments that deserve mention in this connection are the 
libraries and the Journals. The intensive work of the enthusiastic staff and re- 
search students is made possible by having a special library attached to each of 
the Departments of Study and Research in addition to the general Library of the 
University, which, it may be noted with gratification, is one of the largest of its 
kind in our oountry, and is housed in one of the most magnificent buildings on 
the Marina. It is alio worth mentioning that the University publishes, at pre- 
sent, two journals— one called "Journal of the Madras University.*’ started in 19^8, 
and the other known as "Annals of the Oriental Research Institute,” started in 
1936, as a journal independent of the former. These two journals afford good faci- 
lities lor the staff and students working in the various departments, to record the 
progress they make in the discovery or advancement of knowledge. If I am found 
to have dwmt at some length on this aspect of the development of the University 


well be proud of the achievement in rMlising the ideal of a true University of 
modern days. 

Now I pass on to the third period in the history of our University. It is 
difltoult to date the exact beginning of this period. However, it msy be said that 
during the past ten years s new development has been perceptible, and that is in 
the direction of aocisT activities^ calculated to promote social culture in the slunoni 
of the University so that they may become better criticised of their country. .It 
is the Progressive character of our Utuversity and the outlook of its suthorities 
that tuggeated the new developments along this line, which distinguishes, niore 
than anythiag Has, this last period of its history, it is gratifying to note that, 
noogniaiig the fact that a Univeraib ahoitid not divorce italuf from the active 
Ufa aiooM it^ the authorities of the Universl^ have adjust^ thsir pdicy to the 
flhaie^itg oiioaiiistaiioeB of our oountry. 

^EUe t iHkg nrpoaee of modern University ednoation. ss I take them to be,,^ 
Intdleet^ iUbsuou and locial formation— intsUeotuai culture and fooiri^cultum 
A oultned miad is the highest and most desirable of human valuea, and it it ^ 
iMiilt of iotsIliotOBl fornmtion. We hvfe to guard ourselvse against tlunking that 
•endeltttti of koowledgs is the same thing as intellectual formation. The 
tif eaeitiriug Imowlsdge eoudsU in ocdleoting a certain amount of hiatoiM 
phlloaophteal thaoiiea, aeientifio or mathematical lormtilie : ^ 

eootfiL tUs coUeolioo of data can be p^miuary or a means to the 
the iSUd, tn the psoeses of eeqmriiig knowle^e, wbetsver the iM 
kBowledge he— Blatoty or Philosophy, Economies or PolMoe, 

SdflM the mind gets the treiniiig ^Uit is nbeded to bring bgt 
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TisioD, Will not indosd At ones lio a Iawtai* or a Htittfiwn n* « nUa. i i 
mao of bnainoM, or an oogtneer, or a chemiat, « a *h?lSli“K?' iHJ 
in that atjite d intdinot ia%hi.i ha ran tato’u" uTom S **« Ij^ 

I hAve referred to, or Any other for which he has a taate or special talanL 
ease, a grace, a versatility and a success, to which anS Is i^tSSng^ ^ “ 

4W u 2.4*’ without social formation mental culture cannot ahina Aa 

the best ^yantage. and social culture, therefore, ought to be as muT 2n 
m^ern Univers^ life as intellectual cultuie. Hence arises the”^llMtio!f^ k 
modern UnivOTsity to provide by itself and through its “llegi to ^ 
couStrir*** % transforming its alumni into good citlsens of the 

uuite successful in Imparting Intelleotiial 
formaUon and thereby producing great leaders of thought and action for varSna 
de^rtmento of ^ministration an^ for public life. To carry out this function, add 

University has Win. 

system of public examinations. These ozamiuaiions do test a few 
of the qualities necessary for suc^ss in life, such as better Industry, applioatieB 
memo^ and concentration of mind. But there are other social qualities to be 
^uired, which are more useful and necessary for active citizenship, such as leader- 
BUip, cou^e, tact, conviction, decision, sympathy for the auffering the 
depressed and the^ oppressed. If we are to got rid of’ tffi 
®™j**'* oommunalism, that stand in the way of our acnioving national 
rolldarity and of making our system of Local Belf-Govemmcnt a greater sucoeee, 
^44 to train our future citizens to live the social life and get rid of undue 
attMUment to their own family, caste or community. If the country needs enligh- 
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tlM UnlTflnity hu reriied and expanded its oonnee of etodiee, has instituted new 
degrees and dipiomas, and has sanotioned new schemes for further development. 
Among the new courses of studies, special mention may be made of Islamic 
History and Oulturei a new group added to both the Pass and the Honours 
courses ; Hindi as a language group in B. A. Pass and Honours ; all Dravidian 
languages having their respective Honours courses ; Byriac introduced in the 
Matriculation, Intermediate. B. A. Pass and Honours courses ; the two Oriental 
Title Courses of Malm in Hebrew and Boppar in Byriac, and the introduction 
oi a new Group D in the Intermediate, consisting of languages, which is a 
preparatory course for B. O. L. Again, the growing importance of library work 
IS rei^nized by developing the three-montiis course for the Certificate in Lioranan- 
ahip into a one-year course for the new Diploma in Librariansbip. Ihe usefulness 
of a course of tndniug in public administration has also been recognised by 
instituting a two-years course, open to graduates and others and leading to a 
IXploma m Politics and Public Administration ; and I attach such value to this 
course that I have already moved in the matter of getting the Government to 
taoognue and prescribe it as an additional qualification for those to be appointed as 
Oommis^ners of Municipalities and Secretaries of District Boards. Five new 
courses of studies and Degrees hs(ve also been instituted— (I) Bachdor of Commerce 
(B. Com.), (2) Bachelor of Veterinair Science (B. V. 6c.\ $) Bachelor of Oriental 
Learning (B. O. L.), Baohelcw of Music (B. Mus.), and (5) Bachelor of Education 
(B. Ed.). The old L. T. course continues as a one-year course, but with an imi>or- 
taut change, viz., the addition of a practicsal coarse, and the first batch of candi- 
datea for the new L. T. will appear in 1940 ; and the new degree of Bachelor of 
Education ii one of two years of advanced studies. Besides, six new Research 
Degreee have been institute— M. Utt, D. Litt., M. Ed,, aud M. O. L., on the Aits 
aide, and M. 8c. and D. Sc., on the Science side. It is now proposed by the Board 
cl Studies to institute a Diploma in Cooperation, which may eventually be developed 
into n Degree in Ooopention and Rural Sdeooe. 


Two other weloome dev< 
Imre. Tim demand for popular 


— ita of recent years also deserve epeoisl mention 
University lecturm in ths mofuisil hss been met by 


the ezeation cl University Extension Bo^s in different oentree, like Madrss, Conn 
batore, Emekulam, Madura, Mangalore, Tellicherry, Tinnevelly and Trlchinopoly. 
About forty popular leeturea on different useful subjects are ddivered in a year, 
and ther^ tMjJnivmity has extended its scope of education to the broader circle 
Iq on . .. .. . j - 


at tim pnblio. Huie, 
teaehing Universi^ 
The othtt welcome_ 
coUegee under ‘ 


- jreity 1 „ 

University and partiolpating in the wider Adult Eduoation mov 
welcome deveUmmeat is the idea of starting Social Benrlee Clubs 
-jdw the Uoiveiuity. I §m happy to think that our Universily i* , - . 
ning to rsslise that it hae not only to pmnee Intelleotaally nnd eowiy cultured 
eatii^ twi has also tha du^ of sup^ying tha oonittnr with u»n Shd women 
ponMilng a ssDse of eoelal semoe» so that they nuiy lerra their with s 

■pirit d esrv!te and taorifloe— that miseionary epirit without which sMtoh of 
awiee eanwgWho expected out of the graduates of the Unirmlty, 


While it le giatUyiog to note the progress a 
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Experimental Fayehology, Fbyrica and StatlBkiof. and I know that 
. abeyai . - . - . 


Mi 


Bchemea are kept 
Thia brings 


ab^anoe for want of adequate funds, 
to the question of finances, which, being, in the word! of 


Kautalya, '^^e pivot of the State.” I cannot easily pass over without at least a 
brief examination. Hie two main sources of income of the University are the Im 
Fund and the Oovemment Grant. Is there any likeli-hood of a shrinrag of these 
Bonroes ?— this is the anxious question that agitates the minds of all those interested 
in the continued profms of our University. As regards the Fee Fund. 1 believs^ 
this Fund has hiroidy reached its high-water mark, and 1 »ptahaided tl^ * 
steady diminution is not beyond the realm of possibilities. Two causes, I am 
afraid, will lead to this unpleasant result In the first place, one big slice of ^ 
territorial jurisdiction of the University is bei^ out on as a consequence of the 
establishment of the Travancore University. Whatever may be the benefits the 
Travancore State might derive by having a University of her own, the finances of 
our University will certainly be hit hard. Althou^ some of the colleges withlh 
the area of the Travancore university have broken on their connection and the rsil 
will follow suit, a few of the students will continue to cross the limits of the 
State, to drink deep at the fountains of our University. But their numbers will 
be BO small that thi^ will not be large enough to maintain the financial equilibrium 
of our University. 

A second possible cause for the shrinking of the Fee Fund is Urn dlmlnntto 
in the number of students that will henceforth enter the portals of University nr 
higher education. It is Uie general desire that the large crowd of unfit oandidates 
should not be idlowed to enter the University courses, and if the reoogniticm of 
Secondary Education as at present conceived is effectra, cOTtainly a lane number 
of students will be diverted to vocational courses and will settle in lin wittout 
entering the University courses. The general good of the county dema^ m 
reform of this nature, uiough it may have its repercussions on the fl^ow oi tM 
University. But, if the contemplated reform of Secondary hduoation is J^icloe^y 
carried out by a hearty co-operation between the Government imd the University, 
1 am confident that the finances of the Univerty will not be affected to wy eon^ 
derable extent If Government will provide attractive .course Md Oertificate m 
different vocational subjects in the high school stage, and if the University; will pnn 
vide equally attractive, advanced, continuation courses in th^ vocational sub^^s sad 
award diplomas and denees to the successful candidates, I am sure many wl con- 
tinue to flock to the University for useful, advanced voc^onal cour^ and at tto 
same time to profit by the benefits of university life. The only ^ change i n the 
position— and the change that wc all desire— will b^ not tte diversion ol tM oroira 
from University educawm and life, but the diversion of those who _ye u nfit fdf 
an advanced Uterary Mnoation, to an advanced vocational education. It tM relotm 
of Bwndary Eduction and the readjustment of University comses y M WM fi 
out on these lines, I assure the University that its finances will not be dlsturtH 
ed on this shin to any perceptible extent. 

Some of 7on, I am sure, expect the Edition Minister 
snolher possible cause lor the shrinking of the Income of the University. 

* ligitimatQ Isu enteimined in certain unarters that the Gonrnmmt, wlw 

th^ desin toj^ota vum attention and. resources to msss 

^ ■ SSvScslty to 



kJStw 'no ona'oMi 
" *■ - — - ^ho nss 


umvenity grant is s votobls item of expenditnr^ .no one w piw 
nnd nenon^y aoslisifi Iks needs of the University, ss one who W 

tosL mnma nad i 
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eztwmion. For theBe the UniverBity muBt Becure free tnd larger endowments or 
dodatioDB. In fact, when the Madras L^islatare introduced two pTOvisionB in the 
first UnirerBity Act of 1923, such a poBsioility was contemplated. We finci in the 
constitution of the Senate, prorision is made for the enrolment as Life MemberB 
of **all persons who make a donation of not Iobb than Rb. 25,000 to or for the 
general purposes of the University." It is also provided that "Every Association 
makings a donation of not less than Rs. 25,000 and every person making a donation 
of not less than Rs. 10,000 but not amounting to Rs. 26,000 or more to or for the 

S neral purposes of the University shall be entitled to nominat&one member of 
e Senate, who shall be a member for five years." Now, I am deciuedly of opini- 
on that, if after fifteen years of the life of the reformed University under the Act 
of 1923, we have so far '.received no donation, it is better that we remove these 
provisions when we amend the Act next time ; for it is a disgrace to provide in 
the statute for the poseibilitv of getting such donations and then tell the world 
through the annual report that we have secured none of those donations. 

But in this connection I may be excused if I make an observation here, 
filay 1 know if the University authorities have taken any steps to implement these 
provisions ? Perhaps, with a feeling of security they have been sittine firmly on 
the rock of the block grant of Rs. 3,15,500, with hands and legs folded, without 
making any exertion to get a few such donations. Let them remember that even 
rocks are hkely to be split into fragments under A severe earthquake. May 1 not 
appropriately refer here to the enthuriastio and successful efforts made by the 
Andhn University to secure several princely donations ? Is that impossible for the 
University of Madras ? Have the smngs of benefactions gone so dry in South 
India as to discourage similar efforts being made by the Madras University ? The 
fact is that the persistent r^sal of the present Government to give any additionsl 
block grant to the Andhra University over and above the one-and-a-half lakhs 
originally promised and regularly paid, has driven the Andhra University to go in 
search of pastures anew. As the md proverb goes, it is necessity that is the mothff 
of inventions and discoveries. The Madras University, with its regular annual block 
grant of three lakhs and odd, has no necessity to go about discovering new ways 
and meana of adding to its capital resources. Oan it be that the fear of courting 
diaappohitinent prevents University from launching upon this venture ? 

Even if the University cannot get additional resources from the Goveroment 
or from private benefactors, I may point out that there are certain ways m 
letienchmoit ; some of them are open to the University, while some others the 
Legtslatore must permit the University to adopt. If yon examine the items oi 
expiniditare out of the Government grant, I am ture yon will ewiy 
find two or three items suitable for retrenchment. I aball not point tbem 
out myaelf, but will leave them aa a riddle or a poade lor yon to 
When the qneatton of amendinR the Uniisraity Act ia tu«n ^P* 


Oovemment 


the 



will' coDsnlt the an^totka of tira UniverBlty on 
question qf introducing certain smendments so as to effect some economin 

* • ^ ^ “• -itlonal feaooroes it will ^ 

miicy of iteady giowth wd 
research end Inerc^ofi 

Otadiurtm of lie pride tbat the Univ^j^ 

to trhoee memhei^p m We been admitted today la thua one of gtoirai 
tione and cfoUtalde lelWemeDta. Ia It not natnrat therefote, thet 
ehoold espedT yon to up Iti honour in yonr daily file tad eom^ ^ 
fntnre ceeeee ia whenever walk of life yon may enter hereafter f ^ 


s. The world yon are abool to 
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dnrioK your DniTenity life will stand in good stead in facing the Battle 

^ Ufe. You have shown your mettle in the battles yon hare ilnady 
fought and won in. the world which you are emerging from. With the knowl^, 
culture and virtue imparted to you during your scholastic life, with the enduraoM 
rad perseverance manifested by you in the Battle of Examinations, and with the 
holdnm and courage with which you have surmounted ^e dlfBonltlas of your 
collegiate career, you must now, with courage and hope, enter the new world wHh 
optimism rad fight successfully the Battle or Life. 

.... ^ apparent gloom that darkens the borison around, you oould 

sull win me Battle M Life, provided you possess certain qualities which make for 
success. Your past saccess in the Battle of Examinations implies that you 


qualities which give no small assurance of fitness for the 'various callings to 
which you are destined. .You have given proofs of your capacity for sustained appUoa* 
tion to academic studies, of your aptitude for prolonged intellectual work, 

and your wUlingness to have your knowledge examined and testki ana 

to have your inclinations subjected to discipline and control. With these advra- 
traes.of mtellectual and moral preparatory equipment which ought to prove serviee- 
able m your future career, you will now go out into the world to fight, Ix^dly and 
confidently, the Battle, of Life before you, But, in order to maintain the 
ground, you will have to show that you can rise equal to new situations, 
which will make constantly cecurring derorads upon your meoal powers and re* 
raurces, as well as social and moral qualities, wnich active employments require. 
You will be frequently confronted with practical difficulties which you must 

bravely meet and successfully overcome, and as you grow in experience, you will 
gradually acquire the requisite skill and confidence to enable you to discharge the 
several onerous duties that will devolve upon you in years to come. And when you 
roo world, let the words of Bacon be always ringing in your ears : *But 
chiefly the mould of a Man's Fortune is in his own hands.” Remember that, 
own land salvation, your economic rad social salvation lies ia your 

Before 1 proceed further, let roe here sound a note of warning to those 
*"rong you who have carried away coveted laurels of victory in the shape of 
medals rad other prises. Generally speaking, these are, indeed, valuable paaaporta 

■or you to enter the world of competition more easily than your less fortunate 

compraiona ; but let me forewarn you that they do not necessarily carry with 
uem a narantee of succeas in life. It is common enough to tell 

uKM who have gained prizes as students that the same quallllis 

which placed them above their fellows in their respective claao^ wttl 
pnoure them equal prominence in their after-career. It is partly true, lor 
wrat and industiy will always bear a market value ; but it is not whole truth. 
Ut herww we should not see so many instanca of clever school boys and brilllaat 
unnruraity men who turn out utter failures in after-life. The fact is that 
oistinguiahed success in practical life calls for qualities, mental and mora], which ^ 
you have not been required to display as studento. It is upon the possession 
and exercise of tlmse qnidities that your future success depends. The four essentitt 
of eoooeas in adult life are the power of increasing knowledge, ekUl 
in applying that knowledge, and the ouldvaUon of social and moral qualitieiu 

You muit ahrays bear in mind that the knowledge wh^ any m of yon 
ia but a tiny portion of the whole. Litersture and ScienM are Himal^nn 



\ vigt fidd, ratrosted to jou a imnn of knowledge 

' hminjg more and more b^lmtly, fenng oaxe. 




laps know tbnt qualttt*^^ ^ 
‘ it shines. Into y h i t i fw 



making n > JjSgL'tfH 
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to fcr^OAteB in Law. Medicina and Engineering. These bxanohes of know- 
ledge demand the labour of a life-time. In the case of Law. the field is so vast 
ana the poeuble applications are so varied that no one sbonld enter on its study 
who is not prepaid to be always learning. And Engineering are sciences that arc. 
this age, eminently pro^rmve. Every day additions are being made to our 




knowledge, if you desire to succeed in life by maintaining proficiency and attaining 
distinction in " * - — ^ " ^ 


but every one 
uhidb ' 


r r special calling. Not only these graduates of pro^Bional degrees, 
whatever department of life, must remain a lover of books— books 
wblcb bring knowledge. Knowledge connects with your particular r department of 
work can never be usdess. It is your knowledge added to the social and moral 
qualities that will secure you a higher stage of success. 

Apart from the question of adding to one’s stock of knowledge in his own 
branch of study, there is the wider question of keeping up that intellectual cultuio 
you have reoeivM from the University. Every one of us must be readers of books 
of men. and of facts. Even the busiest of ns must endeavour to drink deep at the 
fountain of knowledge, to draw in and make our own the water of other minds. 
We must also keep ourMves over moving with the stream of human thought that 
has flowed on and shall flow on through all the ages. One of onr eminent doctors 
lately drew pointed attention to this fact. In his convocation address, two years 
aog, Kao Bahadur Dr. A. Lakahmanaawami Mndalipr observed : 

*I deplore the tendency in some of the alumni of the University, to so engross 
themielvea in their particular vocation, that they have neither the time nor the 
inclination to pnrane thrir literary atndiea, or to cultivate their faculties of close 
reasoning and constant inquiry. Nothing is calculated to petrify the development 
of the intellect and make it eubmuaively accept the preconceived opinions of others, 
as this policy of intrilectual inertia. One of the greateet legacies of a 
University training is that the beat tboughte of the men of letters of all nations 
of the world are available for the keen etudmit of human nature, and it is these 
devating ideas and ideals that will, ere long, help one to take hie proper place in 
the body politic and add hie quota to the welfare of the general publio.” 

Hen whom yon meet in all their variety of intdleotnal and moral nature, the 
political and aoeiol forces at work around you. the tendenoMs and aims of current 
apeoulation, will fnrnish a well-trained mind with food for constant thought— 
tboot^t that will devate and brace your whole inner man by keeping vou in 
Mrpafeual contact with what is real and enduring beneath the shows of the fleeting 
fiiiii- Wl^ I advise jrou not to despise or neglect the words of other minds, in 


the world I would at 


_ despise or neglect \ 

I time amphasise the need of xedsting the temptation 


iiy by v^urli^ t^Udnlc yonr own tfaou^ti and to aokno- 
t that of the truth you haive disfoveted, can you enable yonr 


of blia^ following the thooshti and ideas of others. Having liata^ to other 
minds and aadmllirted what tS^ have to give 70a, you have the duty of forming 
your own opinions. Only by venturing to tbinlc ye " ^ " 

wledge no enthority but that of the truth 

In life. Male knowledin of facts, tbeories end ptindplM is not auflldant tor 
In life wHhont that iffil in thdr epplkation, which ie only toW aoquind by 
esperfaiMe. Om can eoaiika a maateiT iaihB the^ of ewUnmlag wUheot 


more mter ftan wonld fill % basin ; bat, 
weald be dttwoed the^vw^^^set tiuM he 


I the thebiy of ewimimng wUheot 
if he were to idyiiSdy jipoo this, he 
ventnzes out of his deSSSu £ Mescal stu- 
r drag la the PhaimaeflpDdn,^ afid my 


[ bedttwaed tha i__ 

dmt may be eeonainled \dfil oaa of every driw la the TlmiaiaiMMcieL afid my pa 
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It ig well that yoa ehould know this, bb it will serve the double purpose of oheek- 
int; that excessive sdf-confldenoe which is always felt at first by youth overflowing; 
with book knowledge, and of softening the sense of disappointment and of f^ore, 
which you are sure to experience when you first come into competition with the 
trained intellect of an exrorienoed man In the profession. 

More important still are the social and moral onalititles which give 
both kno;v ledge and its application stability and direction. All your talent, learn- 
ing ability and industry wili be of no avail unless you possess in abundance also 
social moral qualities. The need of possessing devolopea social qualldes springs 
fiom the very nature of man as a social animal. Your character must im vaSk 
that you love others and are loved by odiers. When yon occupy positions of im- 
portance in life, whether in public administration or in private services, you hare 
to dual with equals, superiors and inferiors. To all these alike you must show a spirit 
of love, kindness and consideration. In deciding questions of reward and punishment 
api>ointmeot and promotion, suspension and dismissal, you will have to be guided 
by a sense of justice seasoned with mercy : you must govern with firmness and yet 
with kindness. One lesson I have learnt during the short period I have been in 
ofhee IS that our administration is so wooden, so mechanical, that the human ele- 
ment is often forgotten. In a land of poverty and misery, what is legal before the 
(State may not be what is legitimate before the Creator. If our great Emperor Asoka 
IB called "the Humane” it ia beeause he did not ignore the human element in 
admimstration. Secondly, in our aocial and civio relations, we must not set aaide 
the feelings of others, in a land of diverse creeds and castes, we must learn to be 
more tolerant of our neighbour'a feelings, sentiments and even idioByncraalSB. In 
life you will come in contact with innumerable men with religions, opinions and 
temixiramenta different from yours. But do not on that account despise them or 
wound their feelings. The popularity of great and good men is directly propor- 
tional to their haoit of respecting others’ feelings. Differing capacities for judg- 
ment, diversity of interests and multiplicity of standards of right and wrong are 
potent causes for division and strife in oar country. But the gnduates of the 
Universi^ have the duty of setting an example of social accommodation in a land 
of Buch diversiUea like ouia *, they are to be the embodiment of social virtues. 

1-f qualities are even more important than social qiialities for success lu 

life. The first place among them I would give to courage oi conviction. If, after 
inquiry and thought, you have reeched a conviction, avow it without considentioue 
of fear or favour. It is only in that way that you could make your contribution 
the progress and propagation of truth, ao essential for the progress of our country. 
If you are oonvinoed that a belief in good and bad omens and other superetitions 
and errora htii done harm to individuds, that bad and unhealthy social and rellgioaa 
ciutoms have done a dieservioe to the cause of our national progress, and on the 
other hand, fimt such polieiei of onr Government as the Policy (n FiohSiitlon are 
in the best intereets of the pe(^e, do not hesitate to aey so^ even from the tcqi of 
your houm and at the tiv of your voios. la sl^ think straight, see oleir and 
speak loud. 
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The third quality which will be a prop to 7ou throughout your life is the 
pOBMSBion of good manners. Good manners dimmish the friction whidh attends 
one’s passage mrough life, while the absence of them may even seriouslv mar great 
abilitiM or moral worth. It is worth repeating everv day, along with the morning, 
noon and evening prayers, that good manners are to life what ou is to machineiy. 

The crowning moral quality 1 would recommend to you for success in lite is 
the cultivation of the principle of honour, without which all your intellectual powers 
will only be a snare to yourselves and a source of danger to others. Many are ^e 
temptations which are likely to beset your path in life— temptations from without 
temptations from within— to resist which will require the energetic action of all 
the heMor ttiementa in your charalhter. It is worth while for yan, therefore, to 
medUaik <nuy on the truth that there is nothing so easy to preserve as your 
honour, il II W carefully and jealously watched, and that there is nothing so 
impoewle lo regain as your honour, if it is once lost or tainted. The dishonest 
man does a thremold injury : ho injures himself, he injures the person whom 
he defrauds, and he injures every other honest man by weakening that confidence 
which wo are naturally disposed to place in the integrity of others. Never for a 
moment forget the golden saying of the brave Duke of Baxony : **the straight line 
is the shortest road.” 


However, I should like to warn you against that utilitarian maxim : "Honesty 
is the best policy,” It is a sound maxim, if you do not confound the result of 
honesty with the reason for honesty. Honesty is the best policy, but the man who 
b honest because it is politic, will be apt to reverse the maxim and to think that 
what he fancies to be most politic is really honest. Be honest, because it is right. 
Because of your honesty, you may not perhaps be rewarded by status and wealth, 
but you will, I assure you, reap your ^ . j 
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viz., on whom should the blame rest ? and how should we remedy the evil or 
solve the problem 7 

Is the University responsible for the alarming proportions the problem has 
assumed in our Provinoe 7 No, I will not throw the blame on the University. 
The aim of a University is. the spread of intelleotual and social culture, imparting 
to those who seek entrance into it mental discipline and sooial spirit that are 
highly necessary for any one who seeks success in life, whatever be the service 
or activity in which he may engage himself. Like a Temple of Knowledge, the 
doors of the University are to be kept wide open to admit within it every one 
eligible for admission therein, without distinotiont of sex or caste or creed at 
colour. Whether all those going out of its portals will derive i^equate material 
advantages as a result of the stamp of mental and social culture imprinted 
on their minds and hearts, is no concern of the University*. Because tnere is 
likely to be a larger supply of graduates than the world could oonsume, is the 
University to shut its doors against the devotees of knowledge and culture that 
knock at its doors 7 The duty of the University is to supply the country with 
men and women of culture as leaders of thought and action, to gatoer under its 
wings men and women of all castes and communities and send them out into 
the world with a national outlook as Helf-respecting members of the Indian nation, 
to feed the stream of nationalism with the ideas contained in Ihe books they 
study and with the instruction they receive in the Collies under ttie University--^ 
in short, to breathe a new spiiit into the rising generation of men and women 
so that they may become able leaders and wormy citizens of a New India. And 
that our University has played this part nobly and successfully is borne out 
by the civic and political consciousness and activities we see around us to-day. 
By introducing the vivifying influences of Western learning and spirit, by 
promoting the Identity of interests and the spirit of nationality, by producing 
men and women of knowledge and culture to All positions of trust and resposibility. 
our University has discharge its duties faithfully and successfully. If some of 
them, or even many of them, do not find luorative occupations in life, we cannot 
well lay the blame at the door of the University. 


, Shall we, then, blame the parents who blindly send their children to the 
University, hoping to enable them, through University education, to^ settle in life 
with a comfortable income for their maintenance 7 I will neither blame the 
Mrents for what they do, though what they do is done blindly and instinctively, 
system of education introduced by the famous Dispatch of 1864 had toe 
0® creating a new intellectual aristocracy, and every parent wanted hid 
mild to be bom or reborn into this new caste— the 'Brahmin’ of the new education. 
Ao mm alone were open the doors of respectable and lucrative positions, either 
^ .^vvnment services or in business offices. In a land of castes, it may be 
^idonable if every parent desired to find his son occupying a position in the 
oMte of the 'Brahmins’ of the new Intellectual aristooracy-an anstqeracy 
* tI®*?*®* 0* power, of status and of wealth. Without the hallmark 

University dwrw none could enter the inner circle of this arMtocraey. 
natunlly, therefore, mere baa been a ru^ for Uni^'ersity education and oonse- 
quently an overcrowding in the colleges and Universities of the country. As Ipqg 
m there is no other alternative course open to the parents to give chUdten 

5^.*®*^hible position and a luorative occupation in life, what they have been 
doing blindly and initinotively has to be cottoned. 

nf * 1 .?*®*^ the blame on the Government 7 Indeed, the Government 


« Govarnmenl. an examination for which the coorsm ^ ttn 
uSShTil to^owwinent whose conduct is entrpted to a ^7 M 
of an ex^nation which is msde to serto ih^d yble 

nubile eerviees as well ae entiranee into the U niwBfj 
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to oot B proper lolatioo of the problem. The pieaent Goreinment will 
iborUlf be taking np the question of solving this problem. 

On what basis and on what lines shall we approach the problem 7 The 
report of the Hartog AuxUiaiy Committee of the Indian Statutory OommisBion, 
popularly known as the Simon Com mission, went thoroughly into the question 
of the state of education in India. Though the fbain purpose of the enquiry 
was in rdation to an extension of the franchise, the Committee took the opportu- 
nity— the first opportunity afforded since the Hunter Commission of 1882 -to 
surrey the whole field of education. This report, published in 1929, formed an 
important document— a valuable addition to the literature on education in India. 
In ipiAik% of importance, the Hart^ Committee Report was to elementary and 
seocwUnp education what the ^dler CommlBsion Report was to Univeroiiy 
education. Among the many findings of the Hartog Committee, the report drew 
prominent attention to three disquieting and significant features of the state of 
education, viz., (1) the ineffectiveness of a large portion of the total expendituie 
on education, particularly in the sphere of elementary or mass education ; (2) the 
large number of unfit candidates who were finding their way into the coRegeH and 
higher educational institutions ; and (3) the lack of fiexibility in the system of 
secondary educition. We are here concerned only with the last two features- -tho 
entrance of the unfit candidates to the University and the lack of flexibility in tho 
secondary education course. On a careful examination it will be found that these 
two features are related as cause and effect : it is because of the lack of flexibility 
in the system of secondary education that many unfit candidates rush madly 
into the University courses in Arts and Sciences. The more we recogniise the 
truth of this view, the nearer shall we be to the solution of the problem in hand. 
Because the B. 8. L. C. system does not afford facilities to the students to choose 
differmt courses of studies according to their talents, aptitude and purse, all run 
along the aame oourse and push their way into the University and make our 
colleges too crowded to enable them to acquire adequate intellectual and social 
culture. One of the requisites of true intellectual formation is the tutorial system. 
With such large crowds in our college classes and with the present system of 
‘^mass lectures” (to borrow a charaoteristic expression of the late Professor Corley), 
and with the poor finances of most of our colleges, it is singly impossible to 
have anything approaching the tutorial system, which the English Universities 
are famous for. iSooe has realised the value of the tutorial system to the same 
extant, nor bM any one spoken so strongly in favour of it, as our esteemed 
irieud Mr. M. Buthnaswamy, who, in the course of his (invocation address, five 
igrmn ago, said : 


*'As for the intellectnal side of the University education I would earnestly 

g ead that the genuine tutorial eystem. which consists in a regular Professor or 
Mtarer being in charge of a email number of students whose reading he guiaw 
and with whom he dtsenases the enbieot of a weekly essay, may be more widely 
used, whereas moat ooUffies aeem to be aatiafled with the imitation article which 
eonmls in the appointmeat of a low paid oorreetor and mariked of more or 
leaa satisfaotoi^ aosweis to more or less probable questkms. It is the weekly 
essay and the (Uscusstoa with one's tutor, ^s trainiog in the art of examioing 
and appraising original doeuments or histoiicid or politkal data or soonomic 
faets that dietlngnlsfitte Honours courses at English UniversUles, and whiw 
would, till the want is gpi^ in India, make it edthiable for onr 

g^uates to proceed to English Universities to get a Mnlog whieh Indian 
Univeriitiei and Colleges do not at present provide.” 

Bq too, hi the matter of soeisl lonnstiM much headway eannot be ms^ wi A 
the Urge oumber attending our uolleges. Plsy-grounds are not ndequste 
variooa gamee and for every one to get a tom. College Hostels sm so r 
Ihsir aooommodatfon that anst of toe studente of a octitege ha^ to. 

ESiHng in oulsidf hostels or hotds that are pl^siceUy end 
naeuited lor cooeeBtrated InlcllaBtiiai fmvsutls. dmwm BOOM ood 
Boons in ooUegee ora iasdequate to meet the isqvffeiiiottlr iMge 
Btndents* AmoXtlons and fioeiellm have so Um a memkiiJlinif 
• ehaooe to epealc or to taka part la a tokate, Wat WmmL mM 
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the problem^ before edacationistB. before the Univereity and the GtoTemmeni In cnir 
anxiety to limit the numbers, we should not, howerer. restrict the opportuniHea 
for higher studies to any deserving aspiring youth. It is an admitted lact thatb 
although some fail in their University examinations for want of serious and cons- 
tant application, by far the, majority fail in them for lack of aptitude for higW 
academic pursuits. Instead of allowing ail to rush along the same route, we have 
to niford facilities by providing varied courses of studies during the seoooda^ 
education stage so that each of the aspirants for higher studies may find provided 
something that is congenial to his natural talents and aptitude and practicable 
within his limited financial resources. What we should aim at is a reorganisation 
of the secondary education course so as to enable those who have a call for 
vocational education no less than those who have the necessary aptitude for literary 
studies, to find suitable choices provided in the high school course, and also an 
expansion of the present University courses so as to provide for more diplomas and 
degrees in vocational or professional courses, which wall be a natural conUnuation 
of the high school vocational courses. Thus, by a readjustment or reorganization 
of the secondary education course and by adding a few more vocational courses in 
the collegiate or Universi^ stage, we shml be able to solve the problem as far as 
the Government and the Univeisity could do. If the Government, the University 
and the businessmen put their heads and shoulders together, 1 am optimistic 
enough to think that we shall be able to solve the problem of educated unemploy- 
ment to the extent that is possible in the present circumstances of our country. 

fyo far I have placed Wore you a fairly complete idea of your Uoivwsity in 
order to enable you to realise how honourable it is for you to be members of such 
an illustiious University ; and I have also explained how you could win the Battle 
of Life. Now it remains for me to bring home to you some of yonr responsibilities 
as graduates of the University. 


Corresponding to the honour you have obtained, it must be borne in mind, 
you have certain new responsibilities resting on your shoulders. These responsibilities 
arise out of the three promises made by all the graduates assembled here and the 
one promise specially made by the graduates of professional d^era. All of you 
have promised that u) **you will conduct yourselves as members of this University,^ 
(3) *'you will support and promote the cause of morality and sound learning”, 
and (3) "you will uphold and advance social order and the well-being of your 
fellow-men”*, and the graduates of the professional degrees have promised in addition 


Bions, •that you will, on all occasions, maintain their purity and reputation, a^ 
that you will never deviate from the straight path of their honourable exercise of 
making your knowledge subservient to unworthy ends.” These _ four promises 
constitute your *cha^r of duties,' which go with the honour and pnvilege you have 
obtained todaj^. Let me now discharge my duty of bringing out ue impllcatkm m 
these promises, so that you may enter the world of life with a full consmousness of 
your new responsibiUties. 

, .By virtue of the hall-mark of the University you have enter^ the inner clrele 
of the leaders of the nation— leaders of thought and action. As toroh-oearera of 
culture, you have acquired the right to join the band of leaden v^o a re c arding 
on the administratira of the country and are wmrking for the progres s of. w 
ipople. You are 'the light that has to illuminate the dark corners of ^ 


your avoQS^ in I^ you have to render service to yonr ocjintiy. Be 'fiwjaototf 

te; ^ .ssM 

P^oWawa of four eountif w wA point oat to you how you oWd serve yonr feBoiR«> 
in it how to ttMn mtlOMl nnl^ wIMi, 
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her unity, particularly the 
m belong. You have the 


of Mother India has the responsibility to work for 
educated and enlightened section to which yon now 

responsibility, theren>re, to work for the harmony and concora Detween tbe variouB 
elements constituting Indian nationality. The three main communities— the Hindu, 
the Muslim and the Christian— must be educated by you, as their leaders, to live 
together, to work tofi^etber and to fi^t together as brethren of one family, as we 
see today in other civilised nations. By the negative social service o*’ not speaking 
from the platform or writing in the press anything that will promote communu 
disharmonj, distrust and disputes, and by the positive social service of clubbing 
together in associations and societies, as you have hitherto don/? in your college 
and Gitiveraity Unions and Clubs, you have to educate the citizens of the country, 
by both precept and example, how to behave as brethren of a family, as citizen 
of a common country. This would be one of the greatest services you could 
render to your Motherland. The intellectual and social formation you have 
received from the University will help you to discharge this responsible duty 
of yours. Secondly, by organising local, civic, social and cultural associations and 
societies, irrespective at castes and creeds, in your towns and villages, you could 
help on the cause of the material and moral uplift of your fellow-men. You have 
promised that you will, as far as in you lies, uphold and advance social order 
and tbe well-bmng of your fdlow beings. IntToduetion of heal toy social and 
moral reforms is necessary under the present conditions of society in India. 
Through such organizations you could profitably work for the welfare of your 
countrymen, and thus discharge this responsibility of yours. You are to lead the 
nation along the right path of well-being ; you are to guide your mople to 
appreciate, or. if the case b^ to condemn the several movements in the land, to 
they lor eocial or economic or moral or civic or political advancement. The 
avenue man, without that education which it has been your privilege to enjoy, 
will look up to you to interpret the policy and programme of the Government m 
toe Province or of the country and to represent to the Government and to the 
local authorities thdx disabilities and grievances as well as their opinions on the 
meeanres the Government happen to introduce for their welfexe. Thus you occupy 
a napooBlble position as the interpreters of the policy of Government to the 
pacmle and as mouthpieoea of the people towards their Government. It is through 
aucn organizations that yon could dischi^e this responsibility of yours mote 
effectively and, therefcun, more successfully. Hence the ncM for you to tue a 
lead in developing popular societies, clubs and associations for the wul-beiug of your 
kUow-men. Yon have alto tbe reeponaibility of upholding law and order. Without these 
ao country could be great nor could a nation attain material and moral PWesS' 
Ihese are days (ff revolt against lawful authority, of extravagant exmbitiop oi 
one's liberty of tbonght and mon, of violent r ep resentations of one’s diMbiUties 
and grievanoesr Cu late, we have had a number of strikea studeuU, of 
labou:m, and of motor driven. ''Down with aided managements,*’ "Down wits 
tile Hewlmsster," "Down wito toe Police," "Down with the MiDisti7"-fu;to 
•logmis have, of late, rent toe air, hare as weU as elsewhere in our Province. 
And quite recently one of the City papers correctly observed : 

"Violent domneiitioiic breathing ill-will againat all and sundn an toe b^ 
4if agitations that depend on publie support lor tiielr eventful eneoess end sm 
eencMfed in the form of appeals lor intervention addiesNd to Gominsnt.^a 
little liM af dflstnwiife aest will do no harm to demoostratora bent on. a 
of tosHr - - - 

* *. 

a griennoe*' 

In ail these morements yon hate the duty of giving the xl^t 
the new foreei tint ate let tooN in modem s^. As* mthh^MdJh^ 
onltBfed dtiaans, yon hete to lead toe nation along have 

*y|oleiiee->^ tlrtn«, for whlto onr enoestora mm ^ 

fSy to Se&ti 

tiiit tim dttaens el toe ooimtry^wiaj M e hem ijiM ,gS? g 
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we oAonot make much headway in lurtkering our policy of fubetltuting Indian 
languages for Englidi as the medium of instruction in schools and oollijm, you 
could make your contribution to the production of suitable books tot the use cl 
the rising generation of students. You have both the facility and the opportunity 
to be of service to your leas fortunate brethren and sisters that sit still in toe 
shadow of ignorance and darkness. The knowledge you have gained through the 
medium of English, you have a responsibility to impart to the mwtitnde to whom 
God bad not given favourable opportunitiai for school or college life. The Adult 
Education movement, which is still in its infancy, looks up to you for service and 
support. By means of occasional lectures, good, informing articles in the papers 
and magaanes, and cheap, weliwritten tracts and books, on the subjects oi four 
special studies, you could do immense service to your tellowmen^a duty wnieh 
you have to dischMge os worthy members of the University, as torchbeorers of 
knowledge and culture, as respectable and responsible citizens and lovers of 
your country. 

A field of activity that will give you ample opportunities of service is social 
reform. There is a conflict going on in our country oetween the old order and 
the new, between the school of orthodoxy^ and that of heterodoxy^ between the 


find it impossible to resist the temptation to , _ 

you tlurow in the weight of your opinion, influence and power 7 If you are to 
play a useful part in the movement of social reform, you have to make a careful 
study of the social conditions and realise the wisdom of replacing unhealthy 
customs by healthy and useful reforms for the promotion of the weli-bdng of your 
fellowmen. The insanitary condition abounding everywhere and causing, dlr^y 
or indirectly, much of preventable sufTering and mormity, me profuse exj^diton 
on family or domestic ceremonies le^ing to overwhelming debts, the unwillfognsM 


many others are matters that ought to engage your senous attention. Men ai^ 
women of education should take a leading port in refOTms S 

winVa the people more healthy, happy and prosperous. Remember the advioe oi 
the poet : 

Be useful where thou livest, that they may 
Both want, and wish thy pleasing presence still. 

Kindness, good parts, great places are me wy 
To compass this. Find out men’s wants and will 
And meet them there. All wordly joys go less. 

To the one joy of doing kindness. 

Onr BCMton wtn lemmttable for the two eicdlent 
and “high thinking” and these qualitiee once made them ™t and famous. 
we in^this age of contact witti the Western civilization, 

live a life of luiury, spending much of onr robj^je on 'be wnna^t^ « 
exis tence. In the Oonvocation Address of 1884 the Honourable W. B. UorniSD 
told the graduates at the year : 


line of ancestors, and which the expwience of ?>untlesswnwtiODS has proved 
to be best suited to the inhabitants of tropicol^^lands. Fo^ ^ rfotoing mgj 


to ie rimlSito ol is; W jSTr *iU 

and approval of the most eminent modern scientists^ yaw 
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“j*® ®“I oountrr. Oar uouton might not have hid tha benefit 
mwern education you nave now received, nor enjoyed the fruits of modern 
Mien hoc pyelopmoits ; and yet they were men of culture and wi^om. Let us 
accept whatever is gO(^ in the ideas and customs which they have handed down 
to us, and let us reject only the exotic growth of false ideas and unhealthy 
customs. Let us accept also whatever is good in thought and life, which the 
WMt hM to ^h us ; and produce a new syntoetic culture and life in the New 
India of our formation. Kipling's couplet may still be our guide, safe and sound : 
East in East. 

West is West ; 

But East plus West 
Is much the best. 

know, though you see it dimly through the ages, that your country 
occupied in the ancient past a pmition of glory which other nations envied. Once 
• time she wm great, civilized and honoured, when the ancestors of the 
moasm^ European nations wore still steeped in barbarism, when Greece and Rome 
and Britain were names hardly known beyond the waters that surround them. JacI 
me not sing the praises of my own country ; let foreign testimony bear witness to 
the truth. Addressing the young men before him. Mr. George Smith said in 1870 : 

“Man. it has been well said, is by nature and universally an artizan and an 
artist ; and nowhere can this fact be more abundantly illustrated thftn here id 
I ndia. In this as in many other respects the West is but the daughter of the 
East, though each retains her own marked individuality. The mother, however, has 
charms of her own, charms of antiquity, originality, grace and harmony of colour, 
which the daughttf strives in vain to equm. Look at the textile, manual and 
mechanical arta of India : the ‘webs of woven air' ; the embroidered fabrics un- 
equalled for^ delicacy and design. Look at the skill of the workmen of Shimoga 
in casing in sandalwood, of those of Travanoore in ivory, of the goldsmiths of 
Trichinopoly. the silversmiths of Cuttack. These and many others of the manu- 
laetares of this land exhibit remarkably that instinctive— let me add hereditaiy— 
artiatic taste, and that artistic eye for form, ornament and bloom of colour, which 

have g^ed for Indian arts the admiration of world Never forget that India 

yn» a civilized, an artisUc and an industrial nation when Abraham left his native 
Ur of the Chaldees, and that it is through you and oUiers deeply interested in this 
land, that the latent capabilities of its intelligent and teachslble people are to be 
avolm, so that your native land may once more take her ancient and most distin- 
guished position among the philosophic, the artistic and the industrial nations of 

A similar testimony was given by another outsider in 1872. Hr. Henry Fortey 
ssid in the oourse of his Oonvocation address : 


**¥00 should livs and labour as you have been adjured to do, for the sake of 
India, your country. Forget not her anciest fame. Forget not that literature and 
i^losophy and art had hiU9 their home and Athens had arisen to Jump wat^ on 
the Blue Aegean, when.tbe seven hills of Borne stood still lonelv hr the Tiber. 


w pises 01 lesderaup that She had lost. Yes, my yonng frlsDds ; on you depemw 
the el^aition ^ young Motherland to the position she ones oooupisd. %st vene- 
TUble Mother of gloriouf past is calling out to yon, to each every cmo ^ 
to fsvive h« anctet glories. Will yon, sons and daugbSto pt an 
Uluatiim torn a dimi ear to her pathetic and pressing call 7 Will }0J 

not her once mois the centm of the world, the centre of world’s enltuxs sod 
ill f" 

Idt me oonchi^ by drawing your ettentlon to enothar Importsiit 
of yous ae sons and dankbM this ancient land of splilSiUly* Akmg oith 

MBTlm wi ywi , ■ 
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of thought and action, to lead India back to her ancient position cannot bnild 
up her greatness and glory withouth the foundation of religion and spiritualitjt 
My young friends, my last appeal and request to you is to be religions ; in 

f rosperity as well as in adversity let religion have its softening influence on yon, 
n all your service to your country, let the ultimate motive be the progress and 
well-being of your fellow-men, out of charity to them and out of gratitude to 
the Great Supreme God who has brought you, by His invisible light, to the 
position of honour and responsibility you occupy to-day. Your devotM service 
ro your fellow-men be an act of thanksgiving to the all- wise, all-good, all-powerful 
God, who knows all things and sees all things, whom truly to know and faithfully 
to serve is present peace and everlasting happiness. May all of you, with Divine 
Grace, serve faithfully and devotedly your country and your God, as cultured 
members of your illustrious University and as worthy citizens .of your glorious 
Motherland. 


The Bombay University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. II. P. MaaaM 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Bombay, before the annual Convocation of 
the University on the 16th Angnat IQSO : — 

There are moments when one keenly feels the want of words to pjve ^equate 
espresBion to one’s emotions. This is one such moment for me. As 1 stand 
betorc you to address you from this place, I feel myself deeply *hwed by feelij^ 
of gratification and thankfulness that by virtue of the oifice to which you, Mr. 
Chancellor, have been pleased to call me, my conuozion with my Alma Jnater 
should be closer and the opportunity to serve her greater than before. 

Twelve months have rolled by since the date of the last ^n vocation, twelva 
months of alarums and excursions unprecedented in history. Never before wai 
the world on notice, for so long a time, of the throat of war hanging oyer it j 
never before waa it so disordered and distraug^ht. A regular epidemic oi 
arrogance and race antagonism, envy, hatred and lust of power has epreau ov» 
some of the most advano^ countries, undermining the basis 
and free association of scholars, and shattering all hope of enlightened adaptability 
aud harmony essential for world-fellowship ana cultural co-operation. 

Into the serene atmosphere of a University the heated air of PplJjj®*. 
not enter. In the totalitarian states, however, even tiie wademic a^wp^e U 

politicized, llie humanistio ideal of old has given place to an anti-Bwial jwliU^ 

Ideal, called national. In pursuance of that ideal the university curriculum ^ 
been remodelled to suit what is intr^uced as the new ideology » “JJ* 5 
what an called national needs. The realm of science knows 
national bodndaries ; but in the mad world of to-day even wimm 
iotwnational oharaotiw. “In reality", aays one of Ibe 
l^ience. like every oAer human product, is racial and conditioned by 
Hence the title of his book. DeuUche PhyBtk. ^®dootnne that all 1^ 
must be eubordinatad to the pnasing needs of national life a?d tfi 

mere tools in the hands of the dictators of the hour. The prof essonand^ 
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not my oarDose to enter into an argument this evening aa the po^ 
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of public opinion. NeverthelcM, mnv I, m one who has thought hie life refused 
to be drawn into the vortex of party politics, as one who is merely interested 
in securing the proper academic atmosphere for the upbringing of the youth of 
our country, ask those people who have been incessantly preaching the puny 
mpel of oommunalism, whether the juvenile population of India is not also in 
danger of being similarly influenced by perverted notions, lowering the ideals of 
edncation and civilization ? 

We have also to beware of another danger threatening the intellectual 
development of the rising generation— the danger of revolutionary changes in the 
system of education and curricula of studies in moments of feverish enthusiasin 
Ik rdform. With the introduction of Provincial Autonomy in India there has 
bwn a welcome change in the outlook of Provincial Governments on educational 
problems. Their enthusiasm is reflected in the general demand for radical chauges 
in the matter as well as the manner of education. Before, however, the existing 
structure is pulled down, there should be a well thought-out plan of the edifice 
proposed to be reared in its place. This essential condition of reform has not 
been overlooked by the Bombay Government. After having appointed several 
committees, they have decided to take action in certain directions ; other proposals 
for reconstruction are still under investigation. 

The latest proposals for reform in secondary schools contemplate a lower 
secondary stage with compulsorjr manual training, and a higher secondary stage 
preparatory both for the universities and for voctional work, to ne provided for in 
’'intermediate collie”. I for one would welcome any reform that might be agreed 
upon on these lines. Mean-while, the Government of Bombay have decide to 
hold a separate competitive examination for entrance into Government service. If 
this examination could be popularised as an examination for a school leaving 
certificate, the complaint that the Matriculation has grown unwieldy and become 
aa incubus upon the life of the school should disappear. The University would 
then be concerned only about the ecools prroaring atudeute for ita entrance exa- 
mination. On the question of euperviaion of such schools we have had an argu- 
ment with Government. We have also our differences with Government on the 
queetiou of amendment of the University Act regarding the constitution and 
Mministration of the Senate and other matters. As a result of recent negotiatioDH, 
however, I visualise a aatisfactory settlement. 

Happily, our University is, and I trust, will ever remMn free from extemsl 
press u re. In oor Ohancellor we have a pillar of democracy and an enlightened 
enetodian of the interests of higher education. Our interests and onr freedom of 
action are safe in Ua hands. In onr Prime Minister, aleo, who is in charge of 
the portfolio of Edncation, we have an ardent exponent of demoerao^ We ate 
proud to claim him as one of us, not only aa one of the Fellows of the University, 
but also aa an illostrioas prodoot of onr Alma Mater. Anote member of the 
Oebinet^ the Honourable the Minister for Home Department* is also one of ni. 
and ha hu been a shining light of this University for more than thirteen yean. 
With these three luminaries, providentially plaeed ia auspicious positions in the 
ednostional firmament, one may earily prract a bright fatore for the progtsss of 
higher edueation. The Honourable the Prime Minister convened rooeatly a oomer- 
enee of representativea of both sides to disonse several matters oouearaiiig 
aa wdl as unlversl^ edueation. They will meet again and, with ffoodmll on both 
eldest we may look forward to an era of sound and stablliilng g^elorm. 

Aa regmAs the EhitrionlatkNi exassination, it must be admittad that it Is 
mlim inereaslndy dUBonlt to oondnot it to the eattefsotion of Iha fleimte. D » 
likely to hold the field eveo efCer Government inetitute the aohooi&Tlng exssW* 
Hon. lie AmeneUme will etU! oigaaisation on unlformi^ ^ef 

extros^ difiMt In an artiote ro^t^ eoumhnted to the Tinm 

sad 

Al 


HMOonetetioii of a Speoiel Boi^ for this ExaminaHoa, Mr. B. f. 
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Bud. Bat puento and r^tiona ought to know better. Not a few of them, however, 
weep with the dieooneolate etudent, as thotwh it were a matter of life and death. 
Nay, from some of the pathetic letters that i have received 1 find that it is beuause 
many parents look upon the failure of their sons and daughters as a terrible 
calamity, or as a mark of disgrace that the unfortunate students are driven to 
despair* To all ansnooessful stuaents I would say this : While success at an 
examination Is regarded as a proof of attainment of the required standard of 
ability, failure does not neoessarily in^y lack of intelligence or industry ; much 
less lack of ability to earn one’s br^. University authorities are human ; examiners 
are human ; accioents happen every moment of our lives. 1 ha^e seen many 
brilliant students returned unsucoesafuL They tried again and came out with flying 
colours. VidsBltudes and reverses in life have to be met with steel-like determina- 
tion to win in the end. Even if one does not win. the very effort to succeed is a 
gain. If a student has not frittered away his time, even though he fails to get a 
degree, his learning abides, and his capacity to earn his livdihoM is not impaired. 
TIm object of higher education is primarily to prepare students for life and 
only incidentally for livelihood. I know that there is a difference of opinion on this 
point Borne hold that the practical necessities of life should take precedence of 
the intellectual. Others would subordinate ’’bread and butter studies^ to cultural 
courses. Lord Brougham looked forward to the day when the poor man in England 
after the labour of the day, would refrMh himself by readiug Bacon. Much more 
to the purpose, eald William Gobbet, if the time came when every man in England 
would eat baoou. Most of the people who now demand a radical change in the exist- 
ing eystem of educatioa which would enable every man in India to earn his bread, 
and stand erect on his own feet. As a matter of fact, broadly speaking, the bulk 
of nniverail^ teaching is vocational. Students join colleges with liberal professions 
in mind. The ciy now is to prepare them for all sorta (d crafts and small indus- 
tries. We ehoula be mindfnl, however, of the difference between prcpscing for 
life and preparing for livelihood. It would be fatal if the distinction between a 
Univeni^ and a Teohnical Institute were blurred. 

The highest gift which a University can impart to you is that disciplined 
la nndarataadlnff a ' ' ~ 






a strong eharseter, and it is character, Bingleness of pnrpoee and manly spirit more 
than the abiliiy to win a prise, or to secure a degree or a diploma, that count. 
Tour preeeBoe, your mannen, your ontiook on life, your attitnde towards your 
neighbours, youx abiU^ to do your work efficiently and, above all, your reputation 
for indepenaenoe ana integrity— theee will bring you euccess in life, and, more 
than an c eee s , the reepeoi^ wherever you are placed. 

You ace going oat into the wodd at a time when India bae arrived at a ^ 


eriticid Blase la her poUtical elution. Vital deoisiooe wiU have to be taken 
Bhortly ; widely divergent views will have to be ediusted ; beterogeDeons elements 
of rile vaet po^rion welded into a nnlBed nation. ^What doeslM public expect 
m to do to feoiliale the tcaoririon to the new order 7 It expects you to show s 
tme smse of yelues wUeh constitute the grace of Hie, and. to bring <us- 

eMined leeMins ^ eoui^ judgment to beer on the oompUeetod pn>We»®.X 
will aiiee. IndeeSl what Indie neede tonlay ie e growing elaee of IntelUgent. inde 
M^t. hl^itoii^ nutt end women who era eee eleeriy tor riuraeBlves ” 
to be urged^ Jbeth eides of e questioa rad be helpful in mmorii^ mutual un- 
dantsndSig mA onaring u inlomed public epibioai 

All edritorido is valarieae If students ate not trained to ooneet too^ 

Ung and iSadrirarioB. Our OoKtoges, however, do not aMwer to ftttaoh s^oi^ 
Spoctoltoo to tUi aeMel of v iy e df *nif training. Iratead oiWBfciiig it * » 
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in selecting yonr guides you should exercise a wise discrimination. "Tliere an 
many echoes in the world”, says Goethe, “but few voices”. Do not take the ebhoea 
for we voices. Within the time allotted to you make the most of the company of 
great minds. Be a student all your life and, whenever possible, attend university 
extension lectures, or rather courses and classes for the cultural advanceineot oi 
tne people. One cannot think of a better investment of Imsure. In this oonneidkHi 
I should like to give you an inspiring anecdote. An officer of (be Bombay Amy 
hiB leisure during his furious to attend certain classes in the University 
of Ldinburgh. He generally sat beeide an old man who was conspicuous for his 
keen and diligent attention to the lecture. That companion, he aiscovered one 
day, to his amazement, was Mountstuart Elphinstono, who after , his retirement as 
Governor of Bombay, had dedicated his time to learning and literary work 
and had twice refused the Qovernor-Oeneralship of India. 

Independent thinking should not be confused with defiance of authority or 
resistance to law. '‘Why should I obey 7” is the question now on the lips of some 
people who are in revolt against the Mlicy of Prohibition initiated by the Bombay 
Government. Without entering into the merits of the action taken by the Govern- 
ment, without disputing the right of a free citizen to protest against any measure 
with which he is not in agreement, may I call attention to the fundamental oon- 
Biderations out of which springs the obligation to obey law 7 Of the individual 
member of society who frets under the new enactment, may I ask : Whence have 
you acimired that strong sense of personality which now asserts itself in opposition 
*0 w 7 Does it not come from your corporate life, from your identlfloation 
with the entire community 7 Has not yonr country enhanced your personal value 


and conferr^ on you the rights of citizenship 7 

‘A mim’s relations to nis fellows are not addenda to his personality.” said 
^olessor Henry Jones, forty-one years ago, in an article on Social and Individi^ 
Evolution in the JVetc World, “out are the inmost content and reality of it He 
cannot act as a rational being, except by incorporating them. Man grows as 
w mdividual, he deepens his private personality, by converting its h^er ten- 
dencies into his rational purpose”. Herein lies the justification of the claim of the 
law upon the conscience of all ^e members of a civilised society whose legislature 
functions on a democratic basis. The laws it passes merely express the people’^ 
own ^se of responsibility for their own lives and conduct In obeying them, a 
member of a democratic society merely obeys his own self, 
c occasions, however, when the law overrides one’s conscience instead 

of bei^^ in harmony with it. The question arises : How are the rights of the 
majority to be reconciled with those of a minority 7 Ordinarily, the majority has 
toe right to demand that it should be allowed to give ^eot to its policy and 
decisions. It h, no doubt likely to commit mistakes, but to it alone, and not to 
any aelf-constitoted au^orlty, can the light to make mistakes be conceded. Any 
ouier toeory of government would mean coercion or frustration of the majority iiy 
^ groups. At the same time, the minority has the rig^ to 
Jgivert the majority to its point of view. This it can do by persuasion, or agita- 
bowing to the will of the majority, or, m rare eases, even by 
mting t^^ law. As in other matters, so in law, there are certain objective etaa- 
251™ ood wrong. If, lor instance, the majority seeks to impose tie will 

toen^odty by freedom of the people to hold p^g«, « ^ igrim 

tteTublio press the policy of the enthorities fw the tee 
utl*ii*5.****?***®* ^ nuSorlty may take the form cd a bteM Uw. JL to 

tteMotha inetonee. a law is so ontrageous as to oted oneni sense of etejM 
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The fact that the odnseience of the majority ie in tune with the law ought to 
fUenoe all farther oppoeition once it is put on the Stotute Book. Otherwise, demo- 
oraoy becomes a mockery. Democracy, 1 need not tell you, presupposes a sense 
of aolidanty and loyalty to common mterests strong enough to admit of the de- 
eision of the ^ majority being peacefully accepted. My young friends, 1 appeal to 
yon to-day, in the name of our Alma Mater, in the name our country, in the 
name of all that is dear to you, to raise that sense of solidarity to a sort of religion 
and that sense of loyalty to a sort of spiritual faith. May I also appeal to you 
to remember always that disapproral of the action of the majority snould not be 
allowed to stifle one’s sense of propriety. A^tate by all means, whenever necessary, 
but do not join those who. on such octmaions, give shocking demonstrations oi 
unabashed adult individualism, opportunism and rowdyism. The right of “self- 
expression” is urged by them in self-defence, but the self is not worth expiess- 
iag or defending unless self-mastery comes flrsL 


Young men and 
now mat 1 


women of to-day, ye hope and promise of to-morrow, I do 
not know that 1 can recognise in you a band of devoted servanu of society. We 
cannot all be great men, but great deeds are within the reach of all. Great deeds 
include simple acts of kindness and social service. Be our sphere of influence wbst 
it may, be ft small or be it large, there is sure to be ample scope in it for loving 
service to humanity. If you wish that in future years, you may be able 
to look back over the distance traversed, without remorse, and feel happy 
for having lived a full and complete life, my advice to you is : join 
some group, club or ormisation affording scope for social service. 

If your college has a welfare league, tab» an active part in its work. If there be 
none, get your fellow students to form one. Join also some other (mup run by 
edder memoers of society, preferably a cosmopolitan association. Establishing contact 
collaborating with tried men and women, you will learn the principles of 
' life and co-operation and acquire the team-spirit essential for working 


jointly with others. 


would not, however, advise yon to be in a 


hnriw to join a poUtical part] 
time before you decide to thro] 


By all means take so interest in politics, but take time before you decide to throw 
in your lot with any particular political party. Ke^ yourself free to ap] 
^ progress and happiness ot your countrymen, uninf* 


great issues affecting 
^ the Mas of party 

a party you idedge your word that that party’s thoughts 

be your thowti* nd convictions. There will be time enough to plunge into toe 
whulpool of party politics, If you care to, and even then you inll be ludky ti you do 
not fliid that you have fettered your judgsunt and mortgaged yonr independence. 


r ties or of 




^mmber tiiat oh Ae day ^jron join 


and oonviotions 



this country and sduciting ths adult popnlstion genenuly I Tmn poopte a». 
liftonlly, thinting for knowledge. May it be given to each one of you w 
iha turat ol at leaat a amall g rou p of them I Never ask, 'Srhere the 
That is the itifufle of the idl« and the shirker, who th0U|h he lives 
tieh dies a dotior to soeioty. Among the papsn of % Wf 
Unguis^ Jq dfB M th s Bupra 

ISs a'souree of inspiration to yoiiT 
— •alQmbsr seven. 



you In the liops that it may be a sourc 

*‘8hren hottia to law, to soothing 4 
!Bm to ths wuSd allot, imdfS^ 
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to me that Hii Excellency hoi been pleased to appoint me a member of the 
Syndicate of the University for a fourth penod of service. I am, of course, very 
conscious that the benefits urhich 1 have received from my experience on that 
Body tor outweigh in value any services that 1 con have rendered to the University. 

I crave your indulgmee for these personal allusions, but I have made them 
for this reason— that 1 wont you to feel that you are being addressed to^ay, not 
by an eminent outsider, but by a fellow-member of your own University, who 
naturally has at heart both your welfare and also the reputation and good report 
of the University which now lie lar^ly in your hands. 

In Uiis aiddress I am not going to weary you with an account of the history 
and progress of education in India, nor give you a resume of what are commonly 
called educational problems. These, I (now, have been tof>ies with whi^ 
others, honoured by on invitation to address a University Convocation, have often 
dealt; and the oir is thick with the dust of past and present educational 
controversies. 1 sometimes think that we have discussed educational problenM 
ad nauseam, and the dust we have raised has blinded us, so that we have stood 
still, unable to progress because of the very pillars of dust that our endlem 
controversies have raised. You, new graduates of the University, will want to be 
up and doing, so I prefer to offer you a tew words of help as to now ^ to use the 
equipment ue University has given you, and as to what the society in which you 
will live for the rest of your lives expwts, and has a right to expect, from men 
and women endowed with your privileges. 


A University is a Society created by rightful authority for the impsrtation 
of the higher branches of learning. Society, therefore, will expect you to be erudite. 
You have had opportunities of sound learning, and those with whom you come 
in contact and those whom you teach will expect your knowledge to be sound and 
reliable. Continue your rising, ever widening its orbit, so that the soundness 
and reliability of your learmng may not fail. You must also be modest in yoox 
learning ; there is no creature on earth more objectionable than the intellectwl 
snob. Remember that the subjects you have studied and in which you have 


infinite world ^ Truth. Bemember that no one nation, no one religion, no owe 
society or constitution has a monopoly of truth. Eschew ^refore intellectual 
pride and bo eager and willing to almrb new knowledge ud new ideas wherever 
you find them. Change your views and your opinions whenever the revelatiim 
of new knowledge and new truths requires it ; and don't be ashamed to admit 
that you have so. ^ i w 

Addison once said “the intrinsic value of an old com does not oop^ in its 
edition.” Us was using the word heie to mw pjrfect workmMsbi p. , Yp ur 
Univsrsity’ii first rift to you is erudition : and I would my to you. Be moM in 
your learn in g, bot De and reluhle in your application of it ; that lit m 

your workmonahip, 

lh« laoimd gUt vhich ywr PaiTwrity cto ym to Oulti w flMBgi ~ 

not on insaparoble oomponion ci smdition, may by "J £ 

aoeomptaimsni of it By Oultora we mean the culrivation 
mind of man, his mantid iieultiea, his tastes and his mwners. Whan ms 
develppmsat of s msn’i mind, hla tastes Ws 

wa miff da^^ by the word 'refinement', that man hai reached a otate 

uT^the aSSitoent of thia conditipn BJ! 

S5|lLSyiiar!SSrJ«itrx 
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}nd(pnrat npoo the bMt that liu hem said and known in the world* Not carping, 
|ne|udieed and offensive criticism upon the best that others have done or saia or 
given, bat an informed and kindly judgment ; a free play of Uie mind amongst 
the fpwn pastures so carefully cultivaiM by the best of those who have gone before 
us. These may be found in the great clusios, the sciences, the disooveries, the 
litmtore, the religions, the philosophies, the music, the paintings, the sculptures, 
ud in many other compartments of that great treasure chest of knowledge, wbich 
is our inhinitaDoe. In order to attain the refinement of a cultured mind, a man 
or woman must have delved fairly thoroughly at least into some of these intdlectual 
treasures *, for culture is not compatible with ignorance. 

As with a cultured man’s mind, so with his tastes ; they too will be of 
refinement. A man’s tastes are his likings— the things he likes, the things he 
appreciates. His upbringing, his education, his reading, his experience, his hoDbies, 
and perhaps most of all his friendships, will have made him like what is good 
and^ beautiful, and hate what is bad and ugly. And he will have acquired 
an inetinctive perception of the difference between what is good and what is bad, 
and between what is beautiful and whnt is ugly. This, 1 think, is what is meant 
by cultured or refined tastes. 

Many people, of course, have no perception of the difference between beauty 
and ugliuees. In architecture, for inetance, positive ugliness makes no impresBion 
upon some people. You have only to look at the houses they build, the churches 
they put up, and the way they furnish them or ornament them. In music, many 
have no discernment ; in literature, no taste ; in the arte generally, no knowledge, 
and henee no interest But the refinement of taste is an eesential in culture. There 
ia. of course, no fixed hall-mark by which this level can be recognised. But 
emeBee of it can be disoerned— in the thinge with which a man eurrounds him- 
sdf ; the books he reads ; the furniture he uses ; the music he likes ; the frieods 
be makes ; and perhaps in his dress, for, if be has good taste, he won’t over-do the 
qolonr cdheme or exaggerate the fashion. 

likewise, too, in manners, the cultured man will not over*do them, nor be 
affected. The refinement of his msnners will be nstnral, not forced or artificial. 
Be wlU have chnnn and will naturally put others at dieir ease. He will not cause 
emboniiasiiient. He will easily associate with anyone, and otherc will find no 
dUBonlty in ascociating with him. Truly, a cultured man 
’’Can talk with crowds and kero his virtue. 

Or wslk with longs— nor lose the common touch.” 


A eidtuied man or woman, therefore, will be erndite. of deep and extensive 
reading, and of oatholio tastes and interests. But he will be free from fanstioiw. 
iar his enthusiasms will be tempered breadth of knowledge and vision. His 
weU-trained and diseiplined mud vKlT be fleidble like a ewora of flne-temj^red 
ad. iha trne kind of SesiWity, whloh neither break under a strain, nor sacrifices 


the tme Idnd of Sesibility, whloh neither breaks ui 

two guta of ernaition and onitore wnicn your 
another wltlmt whi^ they will be of 
IhlagrttM memis 
ttan to oor gifts and our use 
ing with all taro ; sCeadUy mrsiiing the path 
^ ri|^ nor to the lift xou have promii 
eauaroof mor^^ and 
aodal order and the 
Is your mother univ 

putl^ and reputation « the oaiiiagi wldeh 
St uiHate j^.tha, atr^t path of ttuir bon 
knentadii^ that ia Ml their rabaarvirot to unworthy 
miimn Mr Mm. imd MBiaaihar^ tea promlaea ; for thro 


ite prindpiea, whkii jmdta power. Further to tbew 
iltora which your Univeialty oflSars yon, there u 
ill be of email avail ; that U, me gift oi Integrity. 

, entiia, unimpaired, and ao in ita appjic^ 
it asaana uprifhtoeairiianiaty and 
suing the path tbSHuSl before ui, lodUng 
1 have promieqd todro -that you wUTproroote tk 
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Even the most concerted effort in thia direction, the Leagne of Nations, ia amongst 
the failures. The League has faUed, perhaps because it represented the govern- 
ments of the nations and not their peoples, so that Geneva became the meetiiw 
place of rival national ambitions and economic clashes, rather than of the good will 
which, in spite of appearances, is latent amongst the peoples of the world. Wheiw 
nations and religions nave failed, is it possible for the great sisterhoods of leamiog 
to come closer together and to find opportunities of service to humanity 7 The 
universities of the world, those great arntooracies of learning, have kept so mneh 
to them^vee and have never exploited those vast opportunities of service to 
mankind, which, if they could only come ^ether, they would surely find. Amonat 
universities all would be friends and allies : there would be no enemies. If the 
best men and women of tiie world’s universities could get together and broadoaat 
their messages, they surely could convince the world, in the words of Lord Althorp 
over a hunorea years ago, ’’that the phantoms of national glot^ and national 
triumph were not worthy the expense oi blood and treasure by which they must be 
purchased.” This experiment has never been tried \ this league of erudition, onlture 
and integrity has never been formed ; but I put it to ypu as a suggestion worthy 
of your thought.What an incalculable and lasting service it would be to sdl mankind 
if the universities of the world could liberate that good will which, as I have aaia is 
latent amongst the peoples of the world. In the re-estsblishment of puM which 
must surely come, old methods may again fail. Above all ot^r classm of men Md 
women, cannot the universities, if they will, speak and be heard across the 
barriers of nations ? 


The Andhra University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address deliverd by Sir Nilratan Birear at 
the Annual Convocation of the Andhra University held at Bezwada on the Mb 
October 1989 

I am thankful to His Excellency the Chancellor of the Andhra University for 
inviting me to address the Convocation. . j i. ai. a 

My mind spontaneously goes back at this moment to the day when tM ntn 
Bengali religious toaoher, Sri dhaitanya, visited this sequmterrf r^on more than fw 
centuries ago, to preach the gospel of Vaishnavism and by his intimato assoeiaaon 
with all classes of people, among whom he worl^ and liv^, he forged * |jnk thi^ 
binds it to my Province. There are hints in accounts of his sonthwn travel ^ M 
met powerful VaUhnava and Buddhist leaders on the Godavan aidn which perh^ 
partially covered the Andhra territory. He also came i“ SS* 

lars-of OwT^mil race. Bri Ohaitanya met many renowned schoUra like Ram ^ 
a Buddhist Idader, Dhundlram Tirtha of the Tungab^a won, Mathw 
a Ramayat Vaiitonava of Tripadi, Madhavendra Bhuj of ^ Nuriliig 
Bhaiga Deb of Trinatea. MOhaltanya’i spiritual ministrations were ^grratly 
ciatedover a large tract of ooontry from ^ri to Bamwwaram, wMohraffl^ 
comprised amohg others, parts of Andhra country. He ^ 

^igion there, fiat coming eoross two great w»k^ 

JTarna^, diseovered by ran somewhere on bento 

a new impidss in his nmoffnml experiences, and enriched his Imported inowieogB 
irith hie own interpretarionfi^ 

I deeira, at the outset, to refer to ^ wish for a “nSS???*? 

nee th^ fe uepenaoit in the minds of the people of Anfiujdmj Thtoi^ I 
a genufee nS l^ttmale aeplraflon. Yon aA for •W* 

Si sssrasssjssiv v w. m 
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within the short space of thirteen years yon have been able to make very snbstan- 
tial progress, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual export that you hare 
receireoT the provincial Oorernment, generous and publio-spinted citizens and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
by suitable financial support. The Maharaja of Jeypore has laid us under a deep 
debt of gratitude by his princely benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that the present resources of the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needs, and that if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limited 
extent, ampler and more liberal resources must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies iy your 
area contributing to me funds of the University. The example set by the Madras 
Government in accepting the principle tlmt local bodies mi^t contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
^ financial inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

1 desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of research. Your record of researches 
carried on by teachers of the University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Oommerce, 
History, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature ana different branches of Physics, 
Chemistry, Technology and Medicm Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Chairs for really capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with veiy great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher reducation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direction. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prize for sugar technology. 

1 am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognized place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widdy appreciated because of Its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic mculty, which is an important human gift. 
In fact a training in music has been found by ednoationaliste to be almost as 
important as the training of the intellect through languages, science, mathmnatics. 
You are extreiqely fortunate in having a special advant^e over others in this 
matter on account of the exoeptionar aptitude for music with which people of 
Andnidesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinces. 


While dealing with the future lines of development of the University, your 
last report refers to the question of eduoationsl reconstruction. It appears that 
sOt^ nme ago the Government of your Province addressed yoa on the subject of 
Booouiuy and University education and that alter due oonsiaeratiim you eommuni- 


Beoondary and University education and ^t alter due oonsidmtiim you communi- 
cate to the Government your views on the problems involved. They sabseqtmatly 
Informed yon that it was their desire to give eady effect to the lohuie they had 
formulated on the subject. This HMved the eliminstion of the Intermediate daseei 
‘on of the aegiee oonr ' * 


d^re to give eady effect to the 
is^Mved the elimination of the 1 
irst % a year. The now propoeal, 


the scheme th^ had 
the Intermediate daseei 
>oeal, no doubt, amuit, 


and extension of the degree oonrst vy a year. The now propoeal, no doubt, amuit, 
a very Imptwtant change. 

In some of the other Provinoei mso ohangee of « similiT natnre have been 
advocated. In fact, the need of edncaUooal raoonstruetion in all ita atages la being 
eaavas^ all over the country, and the question haa engaged the attiantion of a 
host of ednoatidDMexperts and authoiitiee and been fUconaied from widely ditfar- 
ont view pointe. There can be no doubt that the time is unite rips for a tnorongh 
overbading of the entire edueatUmal system in India and with the intrsditetiim 
of provtooial pntonomy it should bd possible to Introdnoe a weU-i^iiid^amd M- 
parly integrated scheme of ednoctioa from the lowest to the U^ewstege. lAQhf 
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its area of operation. This is needed in view of the &ct that there haa been a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationaliita as to what 
constitutes liberal education since the days Plato and Aristotle expressed their 
on the subject. It is contended by certain critica that any education other 
purely literary and purely scientific cannot be included in any aoheme of genai^ 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any univendty. 
'Iliis has resulted in considerable loose blinking as to the raative importanoe of 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies of so-caIl« 
utilitarian or non -cultural subjects on the other. There is also much confusion of 
thought as to how far the university is the pioper authority for imparting 
education. 


Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work. The aima of Education and 'Other Eeaayt, 
(1920). refers to the subject at some length. A national system of eduoatioo. Prof. 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, the Uteraty 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that eaon 
of these curricula should include the other two. '’What I mean is” he adds “that 
every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sidra of his tcaining 


pupil, makes it imiiosBible to develop fully each curriculum. Always there must 
be a dominant emphasis. The most direct aesthetic training natually falls, in t^ 
technical curriculum in those cases when the training is that requisite for some 
artistic craft. But it is of high importanoe in both a literary and a scientific 
education.” Explaining further Prof. Whitehead says : “No human being can 
attain to any^ing but fragmentary knowledge and a fragmentary training of his 
capacities. There are, however, three main roads along which we can procM with 
good hope of advancing towards the best bslance of intellect and character : tii^ 
are the way of literary culture, the way of scientific culture, the way of 
culture. No one of these methods can be exclusively followed without grave loss 
of intellectual activity and of character. But a mere mechanical mixture of the 
three curricula will produce bad results in the shape of scraps of informatioii 
never bterconneoted or utilised. We have already noted os one of the strong 
points of the traditional literary culture that all its parts are co-ordinated. The 
problem of education is to retain the dominant emphasis, whether literary, sdenttflo, 
or technical, and with loss of co-ordination to infuse into each way of education 
something of the other two.” 

Prof. Whitehead considers that the antithesis between a technical and a libenl 
education is fallacious. In his opinion : "There can be no adequate technical edu- 
cation which is not liberal, and no liberal education which is not technical : ttud 
is, no education wbich does not impart both technique and intellectual vision, jir 
simpler language^ education should turn out the pupil with something he oan do 
weli. This intimate union of practice and theory aids both. The inteliact doep 
pot work beet in a vaeum. The stimulation of creative impulse requires^ espesiially 
Ui the ote of a child, the quick transition to practice. Geometry and meebaalei 
tml^ed by workshop practice, gain that reality without which mathematics la 
venawe.** 

Your University, I am glad to find, has taken Ae lig^t course by inelodfaig 
tmtoiekl stadiai in its GurrioiSa. I have taken the Ito^ of quoting the views 
of Pndeieor Whitehead, at aome length, because he hse dealt with the aubteBt la 
a masterly way. Thia. it may be expected, ehoald give a proper leed to our mti* 
v^tiee and itnagthen the position of those who desire the qnlvenitte to under- 
w on a more systematic and extended seale work in the sphety of mUed 
A relennoe to the late Thomaa H. Huxley’s observations on tha ewM w t pr es ^ 

Hum half a oentnry ogo^ in bia remarkably vigprona and lorn iaagnMU 
be fonad both inteiwting and instmetive. Wben diaeiiMiag the queatiaastwi 
NiMee to ^ slate tf beSaieel education in Eiqi^aad, titoai^ hs WM 

^ pmSiihiury eduoatton of the stutot purwug topfa m ^ epnnss 
{jo^ bewi ittoh as to have given him oomman4of iito o o maspn 


?■“!> ?. 
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within (he short spaoe of thirteen yean you have been able to make very snbitan- 
tiai progreu, and that in addition to the moral and intellectual support that you have 
received; the provincial Qovernment, generous and publio-spliited oitizenB and 
enlightened public bodies have come forward to back up your efforts 
by suitable financial support. The Mahanja of Jeypore has laid us under a deep 
dwt of gratitude by his princdy benefactions. Nevertheless, it must be admittM 
that the present resources of the University are quite incommensurate with its 
needst and that if it is to be enabled to fulfil its obligations even to a limit^ 
extent, ampler and more liberal resourcM must be forthcoming. 

It is encouraging to find in this connexion some of the local bodies ^ in your 
area contributing to the funds of the University. The example set b^r the madras 
Qovernment in accepting the principle that local bodies might contribute liberally 
to the University and that no objection would be raised by them except on grounds 
of financial Inability is wothy of emulation by other Provincial Governments. 

1 desire to offer you my sincerest congratulations on the emphasis that you 
have been able to place on the conduct of research. Your recora of researches 
carried on by teachers of the University, both from the points of view of quality, 
brings you credit and confers on you distinction. That the teachers have been able 
to carry on research in such a wide variety of subjects as Economics, Oommeroe, 
Huto^, Politics, Philosophy, Telegu Literature and different branches of Physics, 
Ohemistry, Technology and Medical Sciences, and also to contribute original papers 
on them, apart from serving as an inspiration to students, is a very hopeful augury 
for the future development of the University. The results of your experiment 
of creation of new Ohairs for really capable and competent persons, on a modest 
scale of remuneration, will certainly be watched with verv great interest. If the 
experiment be successful, it would help the diffusion of higher redncation much 
faster than might otherwise be expected. The proposal for establishment of new 
technological courses in various subjects is a step in the right direotimi. It is gra- 
tifying to note that the Technological Department has won the Government of 
India prise for sugar technology. 

I am happy to find that you desire to give to music a recognised place among 
the subjects of study. This will be widely appreciated because of its value in awak- 
ening and developing the aesthetic faculty, whicb is an important human gift. 
In met a training in music has been found by educationalists to be almost as 
Important as the training of the intellect through languagee, science, mathemstios. 
You are extremely fortunate in having a special advantage over others in this 
matter on aoooont of the exceptional aptitnde for music with which people of 
Andrsdesa are endowed. I hope that the wise step taken by you in this matter 
will be followed in other Provinoee. 


■(rittn time 
Secondary 


While dealing with the future lines of devetopmeot of the Univemitji 
report refers to the question of eduoationnl xeoonstmetion. It appears that 
I time ago the Government of your Piovlnoe addremed jon on tim anbS^ ^ 
and University ednention and that after due consioeration r ' 


and exteneiDn of the oegne ocmdi 
n very important idunige. 

In aome of the other 

advocated. In fact, the need of edusntional leoonaitnac. 
1 all over the county* and the question has 


a year. The new proposal, no danht. ineuit, 
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its area of operation. This ia needed in view of the fact that there baa heen a 
considerable difference of opinion even among eminent educationaliata aa to what 
constitutes liberal education since the da^a Plato and Aristotle expressed their ideas 
on the subject. It is contended certain critics f^t any education oAer than 
purely literary and purely soientinc cannot lie included m any aoheme of genecst 
liberal education and that such education is beyond the scope of any university. 
This has resulted in considerable loose thinking as to the relative importance M 
purely literary and scientific studies on the one hand and studies oi so-call^ 
utilitarian or non*cultural subjects on the other. There is also much confusion ol 
thought aa to how far the university is the proper authority for imparting tonhnic^ t 
education. 


Prof. A. N. Whitehead in his work. The aime of Education anif Other Eeaaw^ 
(1929), refers to the subject at some length. A national system of education, Pr^ 
Whitehead thinks, should make use of three main methods, namely, ^e literary 
curriculum, the scientific curriculum, and the technical curriculum and that eseh 
of these curricula should include the other two. ‘‘What 1 mean is” he adds '^that 
every form of education should give the pupil a technique, a science, an assertment 
of general ideas, and aesthetic appreciation, and that each of these sides of his training 
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imbdUff the mlod with a broad and clear view of the laws of that nataral world 
with the components of which he will have to deal.” Huxley’s advice was bb 
valoable as that given by Professor Whitdiead now. 

Let us torn our attention for a few minutes to medicine and public health on 
the teaching of which yoMir University has devoted considerable attention. 

It is quite possible that in the middle ages the systems of medical treatment 
prevalent in India were, in many respects, more advanced than those in vogue 
dsewlmre at the time. Although remarxable advances were made by jtbe ancient 
Indian physicians and surgeons, who laid the foundations of medical eoMnce in this 
country, these savants became bound up, in course of time, by tradition, with the 
result that knowledge, instead of progressing, actually retrogressed in the subsequont 
ages, and the effect of this was that no important discoveries and no improvements 
were made since the ancient treaties were written. Ihe ancient systems, however 
^mirable. in many respects, were necessarily undeveloped, in the absmoe of a 
solid foundation H the basic sciences of physios, chemistry, bacteriology, biology, 
physlolm, pharmacology, pathology, hygiene, etc., and ran mostly on speculative 
lines. The treatment of diseases was necessarily empirical, no corresponding 
improvement of these sciences having token place in India during the nineteenth 
century when remarkable soientifio progreas was being oonsolidated in the Western 
world. 


When the British came to India they brought with them some British 
Surgeons, who held charge of hospitals for British skiers, chiefly catering to the 
nee& of the army. The need for training Indians in Western medicine arose out 
of the necessity of having moderately paid Indian assiatsnto to these surgeons. The 
first medical school after the Western system had been opened in Oalontto in 1834. 
Bkween that yssr and 1833. when the Medical OoUeges of Oalcntto and Madras 
were started, medical teaching was imparted in the vemsculsr by translating 
Enii^sh books, as also by assimilating the essential features of the indigenous 
aystoms of medicine, hj organising tes^ng through the agency of the Sanskrit and 
Madrasaa Oollegea In Csloutte. Although the first two qiwosi oolleges established 
in Osleutta and Madras were founded in 1833. they were affiliated to the Umver- 
versity In 1857 and 1863 respeotlvsly. But it was not until 1^ that the need for 
the teKhing of the higher stendard was recognised. There are now ten University 
grade Medm OoUeges in India, including one ezclnslvdy for women. 


With the passing of the Indian Medical Oonncil Act in 1933, attempts have been 
made to raise undergraduate medical teaching to a higher and more uniform 
■tondard. The medloal currionla have undergone many changes aboe 1899 when 
dixeot connection was established betwem the Indian Medical OoUese and the 
ftoneral Me^l Council of the United Kingdom. The Medical Oonaml of India 
recently made matbematios a oompnlaorr aubjeot in the premeiUeil aoienoe 
coarse of atudies. and has suggmted that the first two yesis should be oeespled In 
the study of professioosl ssisnitfic subieeta, wlUk an fnteomotion to dbloal authods, 
^d that no stodeat ihoald be oerofled as qaslifled fer altenditig etaises in the 
niinieal group of shbieets uoUl he has satisfied the exsasiners that ha haa a oom- 
petant knowtedge of the eubjeote of these two years. The Oouaeil ha| alao r^tly 
bid down wk thronghout th< whole period pt a tody the attailioii oT ihe 
gtndeot iho^ be SSaM the importanoe ^of the pmmibn dsnecti of 
medklne^aDd of meaem aMsasmnt aad^maliteDjmoe of honnd hettth. 

!iUthoa^ the Indten Medical OonnoU has done gfiod work wiSui w abort 
period of its aslsteaoiL haadioap to oo-ordinated progrtai in the of med^oa 

asd^iorm to IrolaTaa ^arlisn m a rmuH of the oonSdn3 thla body 
bj the Genm Medieal Oonncil of the United Kingdom. 

The opeoM oesd^ India aad of atadtuia mnti be hspl to view la 

Iramtog a midleal miiti^iim a^ to totcodo^ng appropriate OOUM of tvaiolng. 
Xnffiaa ated e nte and Indlu cOtottteM dionld receive itpaelal mSjSbs .from the 
tsieliM AfMrdmooAtMtoiMehivnKkbMbeM wkers 

att 

Itthm ta miiiml t a a ehtog ean iWy WbigM IPtSMl IdP «" 
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students in chemistry and allied snbjeote for handling these and other relevant 
matters, it should not be necessary for her to depend wholly on imports. Ra^ h 
time a war blockades the communications between tbe West ana the East we realiM 
our helplessness in the matter of the supply of medicinal preparations pm 
chemicals. I hope the young generation wmon 1 see bdore me here will try to 
temore these wants in a large measnre. 

A time has come when we should ^ve a public health orientation to medical 
teaching, and this should be in consonance wl^ the needs and the environment 
which a student or a medical practitioner or a public health worker will have to 
deal with. Every medical studiuit should be mime to participate in public hwith 
activities as part of his training in medicine and public health. Public hi^th diplo- 
mas are now granted to medical graduates in various provincial universities, al« 
though most of them at the present are post-graduate. Madras and Bombay are 
the only two Universities which give the B. 6c,. degree in Ppblio Health. 

Let us now devote a few moments in assessing the numll^r of qualified medical 
men andjrablio health workers needed to take care of and to rdhabilitate Um 
health of 600,000 villages. If we have to supply one qualified doctor and one 
qualified public health man to a group of three villages, we shall require 900,000 
workers of each category to put a well-considered scheme iuto operation. As a 
result of scientifio medical teaching for the last 100 years, we can now . snpply 
35,000 qualified doctors and only a few hundred public health workers xor um 
above purpose. If we go on at this rate. It will take for us another 200 ypars to 
raise India to an fp-to-date world level. The need for rapid progress in these 
directions is. therefore, obvious. As in medical relief, so in public health, we 
should have field demoustration centres in connection with teaching. These supply 
a student with a proper outlook about his responsibililies to the community 
without which he is likely to be a misfit. 

Ihe Universities have tded to keep In touch with post-graduade training and 
reseuoh since the opening of the Oaloutta Bohool of Tropical Medicine and H we ne 
in 19^ and the All-lndia Institute of Hygiene and Public Health in 1932. \^le 
these institutes have many individuals as torchbearers for the rest of India, there 
is no reason why every university should not encourgage the establish- 
inent of provincial institutes for the purpose of a quicker output of tbe numbef 
Of workers as well as of the volume of work, for every province should need 
we servM of « much larger number of qualified graduates in the near future 
it IS a happy sign that research work is being carried on in many of the Medical 
fo in India and your College, I am glad to note, takes a prominent poH 
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ol the wodd, she mast edvanoe with the help of modern eoienoes end she muBt 


Eogliah leni 
nnntted for i 


diaoourace retrogrede meaeaiee of the eort thet ere being enconreged in some ^ 
the promoee, without fore-thought end imaginetion. 

Among the probleme of reform that await eolution the most pressing is the 
nee of one's own mother tongue as the medium of instruction In place of the 
English language. Quite a lurge proportion of students are now found to be 
nnntted for the University courses. This proportion has increased considerably 
i^th the growth in the number of students takii^ up college courses. , This serves 
as a serioas lumdicap to proper progress and development. Among the causes 
of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the nse of a foreign tongne as the 


of this defect, the very unnatural practice of the use of a foreign tongne as the 
medium of instruction may be considered to be the most important. Dr. Babindrs 
nath Tagore describes in his picturesque and inimitable language the serious evils 
that have resulted from this arran^ment. In the course of his Convocation Address 
at the Calcutta Unhrmity delivered two years ago he says : “We know of parasitic 
oieatnres in the animal world, that live and die in utter dependence on their hosts. 
They axe able to eke out a living, but are forever crippled in the growth of their 
limbs and organs. Such has bem the case with our modem school and college 
ednoatton. It has from its inception been parasitic on a foreign tongne, so that, 
tiiough nourldiment haa not been alt(»ether lacking, it has been obtained at the 
cost of all round developmoit— so mucn so, that it has even ceased to be sensible 
of its own abortiveness. Accustomed to live by borrowing, it has come to messnre 
attainment by largeness of debt : it has signed a bond of aervitude to the thinkers 
of other lands. Those who receive such education cannot produce what they 
oonaome. Brought up to absorb the thoughts of others, their academic sncoess 
dcpenda on thar ability to repeat by rote, and their own faculty of thought, their 
oourage ai conviction, their creative insi^ration, have all been enfeebled. It goes 
without saying that the only way of revival from such chronic debility is by the 
aaitimilation and appUoation of the subject-matter of education through one's own 
laogpage^ juit as, in order to incorporate food-staffs into the body, they have to 
be ehewed irith one's own teeth, saturated with one's own digestive Jaices." My 
wniverrfty hss just adopted the nse d Bengali as the medium of instruction as 
also of examliiatioii in place of English in many of the covees In the Arts and 
Bdenee Faoultiei. Bimilar action is needed elsewhere also. In this matter the 
•umple of Japan la of classic importance and ihonld give na courage sod 
hope. It la tnie that there will be dllBoaltiea in the beginning, auch as 
Bsepaiation of proper tszt-booka, etc., but these, it has been found, are not 
Ineurmoantable. When medical education for Indians was first introduced 
by the British, the needed test-books were speedily prepared for the atudents ; 
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young giftduateB of the unWenlty. to throw youredvea heart and eoul into thii 
noble work and do your bit by helping in various ways the diflfbsioQ of enlic^teo- 
ment among the vast masses of your countrymen and countrywomen, who are sittk 
in abysmal ignorance and in the grossest illiteracy. EducatM youngmen in aome 
of the Provincea have already ahown the way by undertaking auoh work. But the 
problem is of each importance and magnitude as to require a properly deviaed 
scheme for comprehensive action throughout the entire country. In this connection 
it IB not out of place to state that among the remedial measures for unemployment 
among educated men and women adopted by some of the foreign eountries, tim 
overhauling and reorganization of the system of sohoois is one. 

Another very important sphere in which young medical graduates can under- 
take similar welfare work is improvement of public health. I have already spoken 
on the subject at some length. Those who have gone throimh the recently published 
report of the Public Health Commissioner of India must nave seen how severe is 
the havoc and how extreme the suffering that are caused by preventible and 
remediable diseases in India. It is possible to reduce the heavy mortality TSrw 
considerably and to give relief to the unparalleled misery and distress that is caused 
to an incredibly large percentage of the population, to a recent work, A 
Century of J/untcipaf Prepress, the editors. Professor Harold J. Laski, and 

Messrs. W. Ivor Jennings ana William A Robson, of the University d 

London, describe how during the past hundred years the death rate in England 
has been halved, the infantile mortali^ reduced by three quarters, and Om>lera 
which used to be a periodical menace is now considered to be something ^remote 
and oriental.* They further observe : ‘'One hundred years ago people expected to 
have the small-pox as now they expect &eir dogs to have distemper ; to-day, on 
the average, it is the cause of one in a million deaths. One hundred yean ago, the 
Webbs have told u^ nearly every person was either recovering from or sickenma for 
enteric fever ; now it causes less than six in a million deaths The other infect- 
ious diseases and such diseases as tuberculosis have been reduced to proportions, 
which would have been regarded a century ago as almost Utopian. These are fa^ 

which can be proved by stidietloa. We cannot prove in that way the enormona 

increase in the comfort and convenience of the pwple. Nor can we prove in the 
same way that without the development of educational and related services 
modern commerce and industry would be impossible. Yet a momenVs refleothm 
shows that it must be so. The enormous developments in the technique of indusiM 
L ? business administration have been possible only because we are not merdy 
a healthy but also a literate people. Indeed, our whole democratic system rests 
an educated electorate.*’ A small state like Yogoslavia has achieved a sj^Uh" 
aid record duripg reeent years in the domain of preventive and remedial memcifl 
relief to the population, and Soviet Rusaia*8 efforts in such directions are. perhaps, 
unequalled by any other country in the world. What others have him aUe to 
accomplish, we should also be able to do. 


It IS imperative that the wealth of the country should be adMuately inoieasad 
by propm measures of industrial and agricultural development. Ws is nescM nqC 
only wi^ a view to removing the oondi&ns of abjsot poverty and Indescribable misery 
in which the vast mass of ths people of ladUpasstUr days, but also for eonoertlBg 
u^urss of national dei^opment In aH this It Is, of oourse^ the pr^Mry 
^ the initiative. But if you realise your respoaslhillty, 
7^ ^ bUe to render aiiitable help either as fntnre dttMoa or. as fatun 

^ ** public servimts or leadm of public or. in dhar waya 


esn done b^jieeSd topeJK?. * 
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ElwwheK klto flimilu conditions have existed, tnd in some of the countnes. 
coaprehensiTe action has been taken b; the Governments concerned to tackle the 
problem. The time has come when the Government in this country dionld aluo 
definitely recognise its obligation in this matter. Youths of India, if you are 
eamat and enterprising, yon can play yonr part in the solution of this difficult 
inndilem. Inspired by a high ideal and by the spirit of devotion and service to the 
BBOtherland, yon can render material hdp, on the one hand, in the removal of the 
defidenciw and drawbacks that stand in the way of India’s advance, and on the 
either, in aecnring the conditions of progress. 

Before I bring my address to a close, 1 desire to refer very bridly io another 
matter of vital importance^ namely, the need of effective measures for we protection 
of the people of India against foreign agjmsion. The sanguinary conflict that is 
raging since sometime past between different nations has brought home to all 
tbonii^tful Indiant the utter helplessness of her people against any future foreign 
offensive. For over half a centnry Indian public men have urged that proper 
steps be adopted for opening recruitment to the Army to all classes and sections of 
the population, in place of the present system, which favours certain classes and 
provinces against others, and that adequate opportunitia be given for the appoint- 
ment oi educated Indiana in the higher ranks of the Army in sufiiciently large 
numbers in order that India may gradually become self-dependent in the sphere of 
defence. This jnst demand has so far met with a very meagre rmponie. No time 
dlould now M lost in bringing into being a modem and eflRciont force manned 
by Indiana, without any distinction of class, creed, or, province, in order that the 
people of the country may be enabled to d^end themselves effectively against 
torogn attack. Dr. B. B. Moonje of Nagpur, is entitled to out graUtude for his 
ceasMesa efforts for the establishment of the Bhonsls Military Acodmny at Nasik. 
the first of its kind started for militaiw training^ under non-official auspices. It is 
desirable that Military Training should be organized in all the University centres, 
■a has been done in Calcutta, so that vacated youngmen could be trained and 
wonld be prepared to protect their motherland in case of need. The acoounta wo 
have in old Bengali litemtuze show that Bengal waa till the ei^teeath century 
foil of Telenga Soldiers,* who were held very formidable In war. It should not be 
dUBenlt for yon to revive your efld msrtisl instinets under proper conditioDS. No 
SQtouomy or edf-goveroment can be real so long as the people concerned are not 
iftile to defend their country and their liberty against hostile assaalt and 
unernanhment. 

The Mysore University Convocation 

The followiiu; In the text of the uddrew delivered by Sir Nripmtdra Nath 
BMtar at (he Convocation the UgiYeralty of Mysora held on the Vte. 

MPhar ItW 


I am jeratefol to the authorities of the Unfvertity and to my esteemed friend, 
CHr Wraa Innail, for tUa oppoitnolty of meatiag and talking to you Im to-day. 
Yon who are of Mysorsi are foKBaate in bavini a ednstitatioiiai Buler, who is 
loved and venerat^ a^ who hasdevotM hiuMsiflfcgt md lounor the ameliora- 
of 4ie igmditton of Ida people. 

Ton are equally fortunate la having at the head of yonr dBolont and symps- 
theOe admlniitretton Sir Mim Ismail i^m I bime the honour ^ khoirinx since 
X came Into ten^ with Urn in the days of the JUwmd Tehle Oomedee tnd Fro- 
I of the iluiut Beleet Oommittee. 

R le not p ceiible ter me to trold lefenttee to the life end deelh etruffile 
whteh le now going on in Bnvope. DUTerent perte of the world nd 
me now eo Intar-conneoted, end oux Country le so ttnked iw with Qraet Britain, 
that If elviUiifloii etmhei in Europe uhdm eieealte from mte teres^ we cannot 
laMNedfaing teMCOTeatoni m this Country. 


Xemi u 


\(lte..Beatiesi 
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are delivered in UieM days and yonngineQ are presented with advice in oopioiis and 
possibly overwhelming quantity. 

1 cannot hope to be able to tell you anything which will be novel, nnkme, 
or remarkable— but at the outset of your career, after the termination of xour 
academic life, you cannot help realising that you are about to enter a cold, hard 
and unsympathwc world, where in every sphere of activity, professional or other- 
wise, there is overcrowding to a distressing degree at a time when the pressure on 
the land is more than it can bear. 

It may be a platitude but it will bear repetition, if I say that none of you 
can hope for any euccess in life unless you can eschew the folly of doing less man 
or only up to wnat is just required and no more, 

1 have no special knowledge of Mysore, but I believe students in Mysore, as 
elsewhcie, provide a ready market for political exploitation. 

I shall be the last person to suggest that students should be ignorant of poti- 
tical currents of thought or of politick events. But I do believe that wlule keeping 
in touch with them, in academic days the sense of proj^tion has to be preserved, 
and any active part in politics likely to interfere with Intimate activHies and studies, 
should DO diBcaided with a firm hand. 

It IB however one of the hopeful signs of the day that students are more and 
more taking part in social activities, and in this sphere every one of us can make 
his contribution in his way. 

Many if not all of you who are about to leave the peaceful atmosphere oi 
academic life for keen and acute struggle, must have, 1 am eure, put to yourself 
the inevitable and obvious question, '*What am I going to do 7'* Where competi- 
tion IB keen and ruthless methods are to be ezpMtod from rivals, are there no 
maxims which should be our guiding principle in deciding the queation of ‘What 
am I going to do** and “How am I going to nehave” 7 

I may be repeating an often-told platitude, but I do believe that in the presmt 
day, nothing is so important as to remember that whatever your sphere of life, 
whateier duties may ne your lot to discharge, work should be done with whole- 
hearted xeal and devotion, even if that work appears to be drudgery incapable ol 
lending itself to any enthueiaam. 


I mean no dierespeot for our own people, but one cannot help observing that 
while we are attracted by spectacular work, we have little enthusiasm for the hard 
and silent work, the inevitsnle and protects drudgery, which is the very founda- 
tion of all beneficial constructive work. Talking of the part of India I know well, 
1 can say that, while It is quite easy to get up a crowd of few thonsaods for a 
politloal procession or demonstration, It is very difficcult to get up a baud of Afty 
for tolling in an unobtrusive way, away from the eye of the public. ^ 

I would like to make use cn the present opportunity for telling yon that in 
whatever sphere yon may be plaora in the rapidly deteriorating situation in oqr 
country in oonpeetfon with eommunal and political dissensions, it is your duty to 
^use and realise what will be our end, If we go down hill as we are doing along 

the i»tli of iDtiMKUMe. 

It IS an irony of fate that Intoleranoe is running wild in a country which had 
been remarknble for eeptariee lor its spirit of tolenuioe. 

Innumerable sects and beliefs nave flonriAed in India, often with mntnall} 
antagonist ideas and ItolM^bnt yet thrii followers have been good oitUeHs loa 


^Pp y i^ver^^hrat^lxom the present timet wto 
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! others. 
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indUTwenee^ to our religion runs aupreme in the home and this has reaulted in 
inatilling in the youth of India, an atmosphere which cannot be beneficial to the 
oonntry. In aaying thus, 1 do not include the generality of our women to whom 
this remark does not apply. 

I have wondered though this is a matter on which I apeak with diffidence, 
whether it is not possible in educational institutions, to give instructions on broad 
principles of morality and religion, as every thinker will ailmit that there are 
certain large factors which are common to all systems. So long however as 
there is unreasoning suspicion in communities that their religion and culture are 
in danger from others, such a suggestion will bo impracticable. 

Students of today, who think that they have not all that they desire, may be 
interested to know the position, say forty years ago, when 1 had bwn passing 
through my academic days. 


We had no unions, no common rooms, very little attention tkj physical 
culture, and none of other facilities which are common features of University life 
today. We were not in touch with any of the professors under whom we were 
stndying, and most of them even barely knew our names. Without dilating on 
this matter, I think I am right in saying that there has been improvement in 
every direction, and you young men today, are better off in many ways than those 
who preceded you, and your owu University of Mysore has not been behind any 
other, in attending to the improvement of your academic life. 

It is a pity mat you are not being addressed today by any profound scholar 
or a renowned scientist^ but one who has been merely a Lawyer and whose only 
claim to talk to you lies in his great interest in all affairs connected with students. 

I can realise my owu shortcomings, mauifold as they are ; but I feel con- 
vinced that while eami one of you must struggle hard for what is called success in 
life, yet you cannot condemn too much undesirable methods of obtaining that end. 

Success and prosperity are no doubt the ideal of all. but even in this cynics! 
world, success by undMirable methods do not obtain recognition commensurate with 
its degree and extent, and the moral background however over-shadowed at times, 
is always present. 

Those of you who have passed through this university and are fully aware of 
the arge advance made aa also of the remarkable progress in the State of Mysore, 
need not be reminded of ffusta which are well known and, I am sure, well appre- 
ciated by you. 


That the State baa tried ainoerely to give increasing benefits to ever-inoreasing 
nurabOT of stodeuts is a oonclusion which 1 have formed from reading your reports 
on Eduoation, and other literature which had been so kindly forwarded to me. 

You have to thank the State and your Ruler and be grateful to them for all 
that la being done to yon* No inatitation in thia world ia perfect, bnt what does 
matter and evoke admiration la the oonatant effort towards progreasive improvement. 

There is nothing in any Bcitiah Indian Province which enablea it to say that 
they are in advance of yooi State and that ahonld be a coniolatton and a source of 
priM to idl of you who belong to Mysore. 

Th those of you who have atteiaed seholaatic mocess, to them I offer my 
sifloen oOngratalatloas, 1 equally oSte to yon m/ bpt wbliei for farther success 
la fntnre. And I condnda by hoping that imbued with trust in God, levennee for 
iMmtag* wisdom and agSL with unsalfiriiness and oapad^ for hard worki yon will 
be aUe to serve India and Mysore with loyalty and patnotiam and I wonla lllto to 
eooelnda by quoting from what was aaid in a previoas Oonyoeathm addrsss dsm 
naiMty, **Never forast that it ia the dnty of every one of yon to think and act in 
the eonvicflon that the hononr of Mysore and India is yonr pereonal honour." 

Ladtea end Gentleman, 1 oonciude wishing long and happy life to your 
Bnkr, and Frasperity to the State of Myson in which you Ute ana omj on your 
aotivities, aoadamlc or othsfwisu 


The Travanjiare University Convocation 

Vha Mhmioc If •( MUnM Aiiifcgft. 


You beivei 
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the Maharaia. and I regaid it ai a compliment to have been asked to oome ken 
and uy a few words. 

TraTancore has been endowed by natnre with a wealth of resources. Its lands 
are fertilei suitable for widely diverse forms of agricultural development ; its 
forests are extensive and valuable ; the full possibilities of its mineral d^[>osits aie 
perhaps not yet realised ; it is felt that more can be done with the fishing indnstiy 
that at present. 

Travanoore is served internally by an excellent system of toads and back* 
waters. It has its own ports, and access to the railway. Not the least of iti 
advantages, from the point ot view of future development, is the Hydro-eleotrib 
scheme which will provide cheap power and electricity. 

Those of you who have been bom and have spent your lives hate in 
Travancore^ may be inclined to take these advantages entirdy for granted, and may 
even be asking yourselves at the moment why I should be calling to your attention 
such well-known facts. But to me, after only a few months^ residenceb Um 
resources and future prospects of Travanoore seem noteworthy. 


During my service in other parts of India I have had to 'deal with StatNs 
faced with problems non-existent hme in Travanoore ; States whose prosper!^ 
depended entirely on agriculture, but where the rainfall waa scanty, and irri^tion 
schemes inipossible ; States oonaisting mainly of dense forest tracts, but so faC 
from the Railway that the timber could not be nported profitably ; States with 
valuable mineral deposits, which were bemg exploits by outsiders wltfi little 
benefit to the local inhabitants ; States with natural resources, without finances to 
develop them ; and what is more ironical— States with sufficient finances^ but no 
natural resources to develop. 

'Iravancore. however, possesses a problem of its own— an enormous and ever 
increasing population which ia already above the average of other parte of India in 
educational qualifications. It is the oomlnnatiim of this highly educated popuiatioiK 
with the great opportunities of further development ox State resonroes which, 1 
nnderstand, underlies the inauguration of the University of Travanoore. 

To you students who are to-day receiving degrees I would say— above all— 4e 
not consider your degrees es ends in themselves. A degree, to your ptoepeottve 
employers, means merdy that you Imve reached a certain standard fas certain 
subjects and if you rcgara it yourselves m merely the first step in your esxeari^ 

S )u will avoid many disappointments. Your future will depend on yonr own 
itiative, on the intereet you take in increasing your own special subject^ on your 
ability to correlate your knowledge with the dmnands of everyday Hta. 

The intensely practical dde of scientific research has been demOnirtinM 
with amaalDg rcBulta in recent yean. The production of eubstitnto material* 
Gwmany bee bew ca^ed to an extreme that few people wonld care to imitale 
willingly ; but it piWvee bwond a ^ubt that with the eld of tcisn^ you can 
convert an unwantri eundue, or materiid hithorto considered useleM, into pfodudi 
neoemary to the life of the community. 

As vary according to localWea, poeslWltlm of apdi im idea,a<0 

eadlesi. ThejS^eee, iu their eearch for new food^ffii. ^vjs tmted vtotoM 
roots, plantar graeeei, eveta seaweed, never befon coj^erad ^ble, to wtoh 0 tay 
1 to proviS_nntritioai food for their hungry milHoni* Acbmk^ gqdft . to 


aoexpeotad prodaota aa vunrieh, pain^ and plastic wood. Nor to 
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«ODeliinoiiB ttuit will be oompletd; Mititfectory to yon, linee yon hoTe worked them 
ont yonndiree. 

Yon have no weeponi to combat thfai modem propaKanda except the clarity 
and power of yonr thonKfat piooeea and a balanced emotional ontlooL Let nothing 
elee dirert you from ualng your mind, howerer painful and proaaie iti nee at times 
may teem. 

And now. to thoee of yon who are about to atait your careers aa the first 
gradnatee of the UniTcrsity of TimyanoMe, I ofter my hearty congratnlationB, with 
good wishes for a suocessfnl fntnre. It is an nnsettled, exciting world into wluch 
yon are yenturing. but for that yery reason, your opportunities may be unique. 

The Allahabad University Convocation 

The fdlowing is the text of the addmas delivered by Professor Amamarh Jim, 
Vice-Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Allahabad University held on 

the ISth. November ISM 

I have fust admitted yon to your degree and charged you to be worthy of the 
same. In wishing you prosperity and incoeee, renown and career of honourable 
■erviee, I shall employ the words which the ancient preceptors of the land used in 
bidding farewell to their pupils: Speak the truth. Do your duty. Do not neglect 
dther your spiritual or your material welfare. Imitate our good deeds alon& Hel[) 
others. Be conrteena. When in doubt about your line of conduct, think of some 
good and noble pimn, and ask what sense of duty, what kindneas, what indepon 
dence of public opinion, he would ahow in like ciicumstance. This ia the exhorta- 
tioo, thia the edvioe. 

Moet of yon who are not persona of independent means are doubtless worried 
over the momentous question of the choice of your eaieet. I trust that before you 
flnelly and irrevocably make yonr choice yon will have many aearohings of your 
heart and will lo(^ aitmnd and finally decide to do what your manhood bids you 
do. It may be. not all of yon will sncceed in life. It may be, some of you will 
falter and fall. Bat It ihonld be poesible for each of yon to feel that you have done 
yonr beet^ that yon have put forth all the energy and enterprise^ all the goodness 
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indeed, there wu haidl? a form of adf-expreeBion in which he did not exed. In 
OUT own country we have still in onr midst the towering personality of Rabindn* 
DBth Tagore -poet, dramatist, pblloaopb^, novelist, painter, actor, mnaleian, yeCf 
even politician and teacher. Ue does not feel that in passing from art to poUtio% 
from music to painting he has failed to express himself. It ia only the 
that alters. The personBlity and the message are the same. To those of yon that 
are now leaving the University I give this measage, that whatever form your 
expression takes hereafter, it should ne the best expression of which you are oawle 
and It should be an expression of your real personality. According to the exeellenoB 
and sincerity of your expression an'd the richness of your personality will be fete 
value of your contribution to the community. Poise ; balance ; harmony between 
your inner self and your actions ; concord between your life and the world without 
you ; a sense of the liveableness and nobleness of human life ; the Joy that comes 
from the consciousness of service ; the peace that arises from contemplation : tiie 
serenity that no shock can disturb— if you strive to attain these, you will indeed 
be strong and free and worthy of the home that lies beyond the stars and the 
sea.” 

From the shelter and quiet of these walls you go forth into the toterminaUe 
wildernesses of the world, with our beet wishes for happiness and the true enrl<^* 
meut of your lives. I ask you to think of the University and her trust in you fai 
these words of the poet 

*'Life of my life, I shall ever try to keep my body pure, 
knowing that thy living touch is upon ul my limbs. 

I shall ever tn to keep all untruths ont from my thoughts, 

knowing that thou art that truth which has kindled the light of reasoii 
in my mind. 

I shall ever tiy to drive all evil away from my heart and keep my love in 
flower, knowing that thou hast thy seat in the inmost shrine of my 
heart. 

And it shall be my endeavour to reveal thee in my actions, knowing it is 
thy power which gives me strength to act.*' 

And so. Farewell 1 

The Patna University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by Mr. if. AsisuZ Naans, 
Vioe-Ohancellor, Oucutta University, at the annual Convocation of the University 
of Patna hdd on the Iftth. November 1980 

I am grateful to Tour Excellency and to the Vioe-Obanoellor and the membsts 
« the University for inviting me to deliver the Convocation Address this ymr. 
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Iba liit ditob with monorief of heioM now no longer in the Uad of the living 
in the iotereet of genentiooa yet nnbora, not only to pfeeerre the etniotaK anii 
fnniework of their netionel life bat elao to aave miliaetion from » rude setback. 
To-day It ia n war of Ideologiea— a conflict to decide whether the world ie safe 


only for the mighw and the ationg in arms or whether the omoUer units can 
praaenre their nathmal existence without being swamped and overwhelmed by the 
etaength of oaMrior phyncol force. It ie yet too early to visoolioe how the events 
in Intore will take shape, but lei ns hope that once again man will emerge 
viotociooa out of the clutdies of elemoital peeiione end will foiter a epirit of 
amity and toleration. Let ne hope and pray that the tame will come won when 
the world will once egein breethe freely in an atmoephere of peace and goodwill, 
widi kindly feelinge to all, within a commonwealth in which the smolleat unit 
will have the right to live in the fullest freedom of its eelf-ezpreesion. 


Ae 1 read the eigne of the time# through the events of the present war, I 
feel that thie war ia not without ite leeaons for us in Indio. If we read the 
htatory of Europe through the loet few centuriee, we immediatdy notice that the 
coontnee of Europe have in recent times developed themselves primarily as 
paiiAMl unite^eeim highly oicenised and eflkient but constantly compelled to 
direst ell ita ener^es and erorts to protect itself from the noetility of the 
neighboniing statea. Alliances, mtantea and axes have been mode and broken on 
men eidgencaes of statecraft, and oountriee even with diametrically opposed 
idooiogiea have combined together in the interest of self-fueservation against the 
seel or euppoaed hostile intentaone of their neighbourf. Beligion intended primarily 
to bring peace on earth has long ceased to unite the diaeording elements, and 
Weotem dvilintion has oo far foiled to devise any means for cementing the 
dIAnoeea and fenda between oonntriea and racea or for counteracting the nataonal 
sad rivolriee feverishly epoosored in the peat through voiioue ways. 

At a time when we ere still ia the early stage of a new constitutional 
dsvalopiiiant, even though temporarily suspended in many places, with plenary 
pow e rs of executive and kgislatave ontboraty within tku provinces, oftanthnea I 
M wiMa mysilf wkeflisr we kave not to guard ourselvei ageinet die operation 
of dtasilor forees in this country. If that ccmtingency ever arisea-iina I pray 
lo the Alirii^ that it may never come— it ie bound to corrode the very foundation 
ef our eeonoerie tad poUtieal life. It will bring min to our land and ohatfeer the 
hopm of ganmulioBa cherished throu^ ages post. The Empire of Asoks will 
tjhen be n men usom in gsognphy, the Empire of the Mughols will only be s 
fintom of histocy, and the dream of oil our heroes will vsnish for ever. A 
esrisin uammt of pw^isl petiiotism most Inevitably imelop within the p^ncial 
hmsiato end ta probdly n neosMlto in the pieient oondittoni. I am never Impatisut 
st sudk peioshlel petaiotism, piovidsd theiu in nothiiig to weshin our oigsnie 
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integrity of tlie eoonomlo nod politioil life ol ladia «■ • wliola te <Im ' 
free devdopment of Indivlduil Haiti and full idl-cspiiMUii of ill i 
communiUee. 

OreduatoB of the, rnlveraity, the diitv of aolviac thia prc^lem will 

devolve umb you. and. I am autoi the genina of India which iBipind tiie l 

Maurra King to aend out hla miaaiona of peace thionghout thia vaat ooontry and 
outaide, which atagthened the Imperial Mughala in their dream of oonaoliMS 
India, and whioh for deradea past baa been nurtured within the boaom of & 
poets and the philpaophm, the statesmen and the politicians of India. wUl inspire 
you in reccmatructlng the future of thia conntiy on the bed-rock of national 
Bolidarity. 1 feel— ana feel 'very atrongly^that the only way in whieh we can 
assure a grwt future for ourselyes and for this land of ours is to ingrain within 
OQTselves n^iug that we all belong to one great country and to span no 
^ns to make the young men and women truly and correctly imbibe the spirit of 
India, and proud m our culture and heritage No other Question is of such para* 
mount importraoe to*day as this. Ihe problem of umty among the difl&ent 
immunities of India is only another aspect of the same picture. The Almighty in 
alt wise diSMnsation has brought together within the four corners of this country 
tn^reat cmltures of the East and the West. Streams of humanity, ever since the 
2??* *5?® •^'7“ from Central Asia, have come as foreigners and then made 

mis land their own. Waves of various eonquests-onm-oultures have come from 
across the shores and thmi vitalised the culture of India in the plains of thii 
came in irresistible stream after stream and then lost th^sdves 
m the o^n of Indian life. Like the land of Ind rising out of the ocean in some 
g^^cai past, unmeasurable by any kuown span of time, there have emerged one 
CTmt culture and one great people— the culture of India and the people of 
aindnstan. That culture to-day is ncdther the gift nor the possession of only one 
secti<m, but is the proud heritage of us all. It was no idle lancy 
which preserved with care the ancient Bata Brikha wiAin the 
dty fort of the Mug^s at Allahabad. It is not a mere fact in histo^ that the 
Nawaba and Fnnoei in the Bouth were the trustees of temples and pagodas until 
centuries past the hymns of the Vedas have been oban- 
M side by side wim the recital erf the Holy Quran on the hill-top at Multan, 
m blue water of Ana Bagar looks across the holy pilgrimaEOS of Puriikar on one 
Bide and Ajmen on the other. That represents the true traditionB of the peat, and 
y lollpw in the footprints left by giants of men in history and the 
mighty minds of the post. 

^ Pl«c« where we are meeting to-day nms past the 
^ ^ majesty. Breal^g through the mighty Himalayaa 

liL* roaring and rushing through gorges and valleys, she reaches 
S2.&- * 2? Hhnlustan. only to be joined by mnumerable rivers, streams and 
^ited in full strengtix and vimur flows past cities and hamleta 
.V ancient India she typified the sacred river in the sax^ 

To-day she symboliteB the spirit of India. Can anyoM 
S Oangis into the waters of the main steam and the vmtors 

oftim tributoriss T Where can you dtotingoish between the waters of the Qengos 
™^wettos tito Juum oi the Qogre, the Gendok or the Bone 7 One oounfiy, 
'.diverse oseeda euUuies— that lepiesents the fatototy St 

A •" approach to ail our ptoUama in sash a epiiU Ihel w« 

oan attain the high Mtin j which awaita the futuxe of our land* 
dud ken in ] 


stamiff ^ enryOiliiff in our wtost that gon to mahs in 4 

Nation, ^ofts have thsto liaitotoM : esgnsMe: 

une^iQKionto jgsnlinito effaitnid iB owr the eoontiw. katoe enntoofj^ 


r— wHif n 
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bielqmNmd of the unity emoog the different neoplee inhabiting this country. Let ua 
onlT Aare faith in ooreeWes and oar paat ana tract in Froridwoe to guide onraelvea 
ana iead us to onr f nture. 

To-day I plead for this new eynthesis and outlook, even tbongh I am aware 
of the many controversies, jarring notes and discords. They are mere pasamg 
phaew. The sun will again rise up in all the refulgent glory of the day, the 
occasional cloudbursts and thunders will soon vanish, and the little mists and 
fogs here and there will soon pass away. 

And I have no doubt in my mind that when that dav comes, yon and your 
province will have a noble part to play. As I speak before you to^ay, 1 see a 
viaion of the future, while the panorama of the paat rises up in cluster before ny 

g BS. Here, within this province, I see Gautama Buddha renouncing the Royal 
tate and the wealth at the Palaces, sitting beneath the Bodhi ^ee in deep 
meditation searching after eternal bliss ; 1 see Asoka in the height of his majesty 
sending out his missions of peace and pie^, and directing the raising of his edicts 
and monuments throughout the length and breadth of this wide coun^ ; the glories 
of llagad^ the sidenoour of Pataliputra, the cultural dissertations of Nalanda and 
Vikramasila, the diaconrses of Silabbadra. Bfahavira and Parswanath, the powers of 
the Mauryas, the Guptas and the Pals— all appear before my eyes ; I see 
Ifegasthenes appearing before the court of Pataliputra and Hiuen-Tbang crossing 
the rugged passes of snccesaive mountain ranges to pay his homage and tribute 
to the genius of India ; 1 see Bher Shah planning and directing the opening out of 
roads and the establishment of hospitals and serais from one end of India to the 
other, cntttng out jangles and forests, nwotiating hills and rocks, and bridging up 
streams and rivers ; 1 see Makhdoomut llulk Sharafuddln giving his learned disser- 
tationa on the subtleties of Theolof^ and Philosophy ; I see the distinguished 
Bttbedsrs of Bihar extending their princely patronage to arts and letters, trade and 
indnstoy ; I see Mir Kasim valiantly defending the independence of Bengal and 
Bihar. As these scenes pass before my eyes, 1 see a vision of this province once 
again making its mark in the history of India. I see a oultnred people, valiant and 
snong, in plenty and abundance, the masses happy and content, able to read and 
write, the rise of big citiea out of nothing forging fumaoee and exploiting the vast 
minm resouroes of this land. 

**Anlidb jo Knoh Dekhtee Hrii 
Lnb Pa Aa Sakta Nsbeen, 

Mahve Hairat Hon 

Ke Duniya Kya Be Kya Ho Jaegee.” 

And in that picture^ I see you, the Graduates of this University, oocupyiDK 
the most pre-eminent paeitions— leadms of men, moulders of thonpdit; pioneers u 
pcosperous peasantry, and, above all, builders of peace, amity and concord* 
Ondoatea of the University, to-day I ndse that vision and that ideal befoTB yon and 
I wish you God-«peed In your march of life. 


The Lucknow University Gmvocation 

The foUoiriiig is the taxi of the addrme ddHvend by the Hon^ Sir Shah 
MM. SMiman, at the aannal Omoeation of Ihi Vahovslty of 

Laeknow hold on the fth. Psumhsr IMt >- 

Yon hast done me a grata honoar bj Inviting me to addieai Hilt OMtoMtion 
of your yoong sad virile UnivnaUy. 1 $m mMM for the o py tataht g 
od te me to speak ta so many young men mid wooMn. who ill oMjm 
hoM of new eatasm. gad ara chmiu wttn the pravtag woftay of the de- 

A!S2?.i*S2iJ£, 

iMw m i W M taiwwia i mjptwunt aM i mwi y t me, gmas tfogtapi 
ataian W addarad, .Srao ill. m^tavp tetth mmrnikm m taiM 
tha dne 
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design and technigne. The oivilization of Lucknow developed ito own epeoial 
characteristicB of refined taetee in dress and onisine, speech and manners. Owing 
to the influx of population from upper India, Delhi could not keep its old pollahea 
language unadulterated ; but Lucknow has succeeded in preserying its duwte 
language, famous for the brightness of its style and sweetness of its diction. Thie 
is not the time for me to dwell on the beauties of Lucknow Urdu, rich both in 

E rose and poet^, as you know it better than myself. Howsoever short may be 
IB stay, a visitor cannot fail to be impressed by the air of refinement that per- 
vades tne spoken Urdu of your great city. My object is merely to remind you of 
the greatness of the culture which you have inherited and which it is your duty 
to foHter. 


As it has fallen upon me to deliver this convocation address at a time of 
War. 1 cannot help referring to the seriousness of the situation which weighs sjo 
heavily upon us all. I am addressing you to-day when the British Em^re s 
engaged in the active prosecution of a major War, fought to avenge the unprovoked 
aggiession on a comparatively poor and isolated country, and to uphold her right 
to resist the use of force in the settlement of international disiHites. Poland, In 
spite of her brave resistance, has been defeated and conquered ; but that has not at 
all meant the end of the War. The allies have given an unmistakable indication 
of their firm determination to prosecute the War to a successful conclusion until the 
rule of force, which has recently threatened toe world, is eliminated from interna- 
tional dealings. As a result of toe new cult of racial sufierionty, toe rule of the 
strong over the weak and the new doctrine that might is right, Europe has become 
involved in a great cataclysm. For sometime past, dark and threatening clouds 
had been looming large on toe European horizon, finally greed and ambition 
brought about a sudden burst of the fire of bombs and toe thunder of guns. We 
in India are too far away from the scene of brutal conflict to realize toe full gn- 
vity of toe situation. The roar of cannon is far too distant to reach our ears, ^e 
destruction and havoc caused by bombardment from land and air and the miseries 
inflicted by the sinking of passenger ships, contrary to all rules of maritime war- 
fare, are obscured from our vision. But as the War progresses— and it is likely to 
be a prolonged ordeal-~our duty to forget our differences, muster our reiouroes of 
man -power and materials, and combine in defence of our country against all possi- 
ble aggression will become clearer to us. The British Empire possesses a huge 
population of more than one-fourto of toe total human race and toe tremendous 
resources of one-fourto of the entire surface of the earth. Its strength would be 
irresistible if only we could present a nnit^ front. We must appreciate the 
imminence of the common peril, and unhesitatingly do our very best to avert it. 


, Unfortunately India suffers grievously from a lack of unity. Our country 
is inhabited by a large number of commanities which have lived here for 
gmerations. and every one of them is entitled to call this land its own. and yet 
differences between them appear to be numerous and sharp. It ought to be plmn 
to all of us that it is absolutely impossible to make progress in any direction 
^less all toe communities agree to work togetoer in harmony and 
for a eomtoon cause. During recent years we have had too many 

m communal squabbles, and toe spirit wUoh instigated them eannot 
M top iliongly eondemned. Not only are there divergence! between 
toe major communkiei of India, bat there have been elaahes even among 
^ varioui iub-groupe of each community, too deplorable to mention, 
very eity ^ youri haa reoeotly been in the vortex of a rellgione fe^ 
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intfllUgeot and educated peraona like yon to learn in a abort time what would 
otheri^ take a life-time to underatand. What ia wanted badly now-a-daya U 
a apirit of tolerance— a firm reaolve to IWe and let live. 1 do hope that you will 
go oat into the world much wiaer than your predeceaaora, and mote determined 
to create a better atmoaphere than exiata at preaent. Nothing, I am aure, oin 
prove too great or too difficult to be accompliahed bv a group of enthuaiaatic 
yoatha, full of confidence, energy and enterpriae, and bent upon getting the 
communal queation of India aolved for ever. May you aucoeed when 
othera have failed ao far. Example in auoh ca^ aa in otbera, ia always more 
effective than precept, and it will contribute effectively towards the sucoeaa of your 
efforts, if you make youraelvea a perfect embodiment of patriotism, completely 
casting amde all narrowminded prejudices, which have till now been hampering 
growtn of our national unity. Proclaiming such sentiments from public platform 
and ^e press is not enough. They must be translated into practice '^d imbibed 
in your very life. If we weriah brotherly feelings towards one another, and are 
sympathetic, fur and just to others, in spite of our religious differences, our generous 
and oordi^ relatione will be reciprocated. But for creating national unity thrcgh com- 
mnnal harmony, einoerity of intention and honesty of purpose are absolutely 
ewptial ; and mis sineerity ahould be shown not only in political matters, but 
also in the affairs of every-day life. Binoerity begets confidence, while even the 
slightest snspioion of insincerity is bound to vitiate all our good efforts and end 
in failure. And to inspire such confidence, strict sincerity, both in word and deed, 
is essential in all mutual dealings. Frank, unequivocal and straightforward conduct 
in relations between man and man will ensure anccess. In creating a proper 
atmasfdiere of communal harmony and good-will our Universitias have a great 
part to play. Your doors are opm to atndente of all oommunitiea, classes, castee 
and creeds. You ought to sasociate together on a basis of perfect equality and 
tniatful comradeahip. If you, my young frienda, with yoor education and culture, 
begin to cultivate the habit of mutual trust and co-imeration and prove that your 
conduct ia inspired by a real generosity oi mind, the future of our country wiU be 
f^ly assured. 

Practical politics dioold not at this stage enter into the programme of your daily 
lives aa you are atiU being trained for leadership in the various apheraa of our 
■atioual life. While in the University, yon ahould prepare yourselves for the 
gi^ atraggle of Ufa that lies ahead. This ia Just the period for a peaceful pursuit 
of your academic studisa, with your minds nxed on the main objMt of acquiring 
bssIqI knowledgi. It would be premature on your part to divert your attention to 
other aptivitiea now, aa the time wiU come soon, when after passing out of the 
University you shall have to take your fullest share in the active dnma of life* 
AbmI Just beeanae you wish to play your part weU in the f ullnaaa at time, you 
should at preeant rafrain from netive partidpatioo in polities in order to devote 
wouraaltto to that IntanaiTe preparation without which you cannot aafaly golds the 
dastintos of your country. 

Last year at the A|paa Unlveniiy Oonvoeathm I had aa o ppor t u n ity of rafarri^ 
to tho type of primary ednea ti on moat anited to our needs. Now mqpanmante u 
tUa line ut hmmK tiiid in all oonatriss, Inoladiag bur own, for a eonad sobemc 
of basie wnatinnia the common ooamra of |jl eountiiei. 1 do not to*day propoee 
to diaooaa the fhaoraticid aameta of this aohemo or to advaaoe ammeata for « 
ag^at it Aa 1 than said. Hiwill be mom Inet to givo It a feir trSi and nateh t^ 
mu'** It is only after (m eniiiinient hae bem triad aometlma that «a efi ^ 
In a noai&Mi to mge howim fia prodnola aia really batter wMfm the dutie s 

iuSs 

total and morel trainlag and the lamdaiitan ot wafnl 
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and illiteracy, oar progrees in education will of necessity be very halting and slow 
if we ignore the grown-up people and concentrate our attention solely on the edu- 
cation of children. Without a system of education, we shall have to wait for over 
a generation, perhaps for several generations, before the percentage of literacy con 
be Bubstantigdly raised. It will take decodes for children to grow up and replace 
their elders ; even then illiteracy will not be completely removed because a loiwe 
number of young people who have finished their primary school training iHll 
always be lapsing back into illiteracy and forgetting all that they have leamt. In 
order to acoderate our progress, we must remove from our path the obstacles which 
uneducated parents place in the way of their children. It is only by educating 
the father and Ihe mother that you can educate the children. But we need noft 
despair of educating the parents, as they possess a maturer mind and are able to 
learn more quickly than children of tender age. Educated adults are sure to help 
us in seeing that their children ore properly educated. 


Adult Education does not mean rudimentary literacy, as mere literacy is not 
education. Education is a wider word than literacy and includes general knowledge 
and information as well, also the rudiments of culture and polite manners. Adidt 
literacy is inextricably linked up with the political, social and economic advance- 
ment of a country. With the expansion of franchise, approaching adult sufieroge, 
adult literates capable of exercising their right of vote are all the more indispen- 
sable to the country. It is also to be hoped that by the spread of adult education 
much of the suffering of the Indian people due to poverty and ignorance will be 
greatly mitigated. Nor must we forget the Immense work that remains to be done 
for improving our civic life by concentrating attention on better public health, 
improved sanitary conditions, better housing, happier fftmiU life, the removal or 
intemperance and the proper utilization of leisure hours. The presence oi some 
three hundred million illiterate souls in the country is not only a serious handicap 
in our progress, it U political and social disaster. 

Efforts to remove illiteracy have been made for a long time, but only during 
recent years there Ium been a marked revival of interest in adult educational ooti^ 
ties. It is gratifying to find that all the Provincial Governments, including our 
own, ha^e taken uy ue question of Adult Education in right earnest. Bihar, under 
the guidance of its lost ^nister of j^ucation. Dr. Byed Mahmud, held the hemoor 
of being the first Province to start a literacy campaign on a province-wide scale 
and giving the lead to other Provinces. Mr. Bampurnanond, the ex-Minister of 
Question, also deserved congratulations of these Provinces^ for the provincial 


truction. WeU-defined schemes of primary education and adult education will go 
a long way towards solving the problem not only of ign<mnoe and illiteracy but 
also of unemployment. Sporadic attempts may be laudable, but these cannot 
produce their full results unless there is a well thought-out plan for carrying on 
adult education both on an all-India and Provincial basis, and co-ordinating the 
work of the various adult educational organisations in the country. The need fov 
securing the co-cgieration of all such bodies and assoeianons in the common attonpt 
to make adult education a dominant conoem of the educated people led to the 
formation of the Allodia Adult Education Conference last year. Its second 
Msion. held last week in Bihar, bM met with a great success. The All-India AduU 
rai^tlon Oonteenoe has already given a lead in this mattm, end it is to to honed 
tut our yonng men and women will endeavour to form Adult Ednoation Boolettm 
tfl ovtt the emtry and do their utmoet to promote the »pld toowth ^ eM 
Unless we have a large and united body en^iiiiaB^ woijcem Ipr 
Mteb^lng adult edneathm oentiee in ewery important locality, no big Mtome of 
™,Wnd eon ever vaooSL On tto other hand; if aU mir gi^natea an^ 

deemfineTto epafe some time few helping such orgaauattoie, in 
tmk ^ indeed be eniy to aooomittih. 
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baiefioi«] to them in their every-day oooupatiODB, or of interest to them as men 
and oitisene. It cannot be expected that grown-up men and women after a hard 
day’s work will apply tlu^ minds joyfully to the study of the alphabet or the 
mysterious combination of letters and sounds. But if teachers were to combine 
with such teaching something of everyday knowledge which may be of use to them 
in ^etr actual occupations of life, greater enthusiasm for adult education will be 
forthcoming. In addition to the night classes there should also be holiday courses 
which educated men and women can conveniently undertake to give. 

You, the enlightened elite of the young generation, are in a position to 
initiate a mass literacy movement and to guide other workers in the field. Patriotic 
young graduates like yourselves can best occupy your spare time in propagating 

adult education at important centres. Even under-graduates can to a large 
extent help in ^is great movement. Their vacations, which ofted are utterly 
wast^ wi^ut any advantage to themselves or anyone else, can be suitably em- 
ployed in carrying on social and educational work in tbe remote corners of the 
country where they pass their holidays. 

Educational work to be productive of good and pemanent effect must be foun- 
ded on voluntary effort without any desire lor pecuniary gain. A fully paid staff 
for a wide-spread system of adult education cannot be procured, if success is to 
1m assuT^, educated persons will have to volunteer their services. Students 
must serve as volunteer workers and organizers of the movement for they are to 
be the pioneers of tomorrow. Considering the enormous man -power of our 
country there should really be no dearth of men willing and capable to help in 
such social work. 1 have every confidence that if a proper appml is made to the 
educated classes, there will be a hearty response and a willing co-operation in 
such noble work. There is no reason why a sufficiently large number of qualified 
persons should not be ready to offer their honorary services. What greater reward 
can self-leas educated volunteers expect than the spiritual satisfaction of havinc 
rendered a vital service, howsoever small their individual portion, for the uplift 
of their country-men and country-women ? It is a programme that should appeal 
to all« to the young and to the old, to men as well as women, who all can help 
according to their means and circumstances. I see in the uplift of the adult 
of India a great poaaibility for the future of our country. Judging from 
the w^ the work has been taken up in all the Provinces, both by officials and 
non-officials, 1 think that we should before long, if we are true to tbe light that 
is within ns. be eble to roose the dumb millions of India to a sense of their 
dignity and self-respeot. enlighten them with the torch of knowledge, iafnse into 
them a spirit of eqnafity and brotherhood, breek down ell barriers of enperstition 
end evil practice, and help to alleviate unneoeesary Buffering dne to avoidable 
physical diseases. The way for m greater dagree of aocLri and economic welfare 
of the Indian people will thua he pngiared. 


Instead of diacnaalng the pblioy and objeotivea of aceondary and nnlversity 
edttcation, 1 would rather like to utilise the time at my dispoeal in making a 
perwM^ appeal to yon, yonng m and women, who have ceoeived your dcffrees 
^lomoa today and are ateut to enter tpon your life oareeia. Your position, 
my young Irienda, is vas^difibreiit from those who took their degresa and diplo- 
niaa a generation earlier. WhOa attU reoriving your edneation yon maat have been 
alive to the great need of a wide espanrion of odnlt eduoatkm, and yon must be 
aware of the wrtow atagea Aioiufo which ^ new campaign hM pass^and of 
the impUeations which am Mvlaaged 1» it. I that yon an imm^ with the 
apirii of ^ now order of thlnga and that irhlle entering upon yoai llvei* pursuits 
jonwMMtio ym very bnt to Mp in edvaaolBg it is educated ddaeos it is 
four daty to further the cause of education In our coon 
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duties and obligations. There is much that can be done by ednoated meb and 
iromen in the jpoTitical, educational and social spheres, and a very httvy load of 
responsibility lies on them all, II educated people were determined to help their 
country-men there are innumerable avenues to which they can direct their efibrta. 
Whatever else you may lack in life, yon will never lack a sphere of service to your 
fellow-men. A very large number of questions vitally affecting our lives as sodal 
beings await our attention, and it will be you, my young graduates. *who «U1 in 
the years to come be called upon to solve them. 

Due to ignorance and poverty our ^ple possess wasteful habits ; uneconomic 
social usages are the order of the day. The heavy indebtedness of the worUng and 
peasant classes has called forth some measures of relief, but many more measures 
aie needed if their misery is to be even partially allayed. Unless its root causes 
are removed, economic and social discontent is bound to grow and may lead to 
dangerous upheaval. We must boldly and with fixity of purpose attack this serious 

E roblem of poverty with a missionary’s zeal. Young educated persons, with virile 
lood running in their veins and endowed with vigorous and fertile brains, can, if 
so disposed, render an everlasting service to their country and their people. They 
can attend to their poor brethren in unhygienic and insanitary swroundings on the 
Indian country-side, which are eating away their vitality. Th^ can ecually 
alleviate the sufferings and try to better the possible conditions of life 
in the crowded dwellings of our labouring classes. By continued work in urban 
and rural areas we can do a great deal to awaken our people to a sense of better 
living. The Provincial Governments supported by the Central Government have 
given a big lead in this direction. But these efforts must be supplemented by the 
voluntaiT activities of our educated classes if the general level ot our people is to 
be raised at a quicker pace and a better standard of living produced all round. 
Here lie fields of activity for your young graduates, where you can do some noble 
work, no matljgr in what avocation of life you may be placed hereafter. I am certain 
that a few hours spent every week in such social or educational work will in no way 
inteifere with your ordinary duties, whether as an employee, a professional man, 
a trader, a landlord or a worker ; indeed it will add to your prestige and, whst is 
more, give you personal satisfaction of having done your bit of duty in this world. 


Whatever your position in society or your avocation of life may be, there will 
always be numerous lines of pursuit for you to select from : finding work for the 
unemployed, helping the sick and the needy, rendering social service iq times of 
natural calamities, epidemic visitations, famines, draufi^ts, earthquakes and floods, 
indeed, misfortunes which for a country like ours are too numerous to mention. 
ThoM disasters cause wide-spread misery and call for spontaneous voluntary soeial 
service. We have in India large crowcu gathering at fairs and festivities, which 
need the tender care and guidance of our educated men. Thousands of people 
among the poorer classes die every year for want of proper medical aid in their 
ailments. A very luge part of onr charity is even wasted on active able-bodied 
men, while the needy and the deaerving are left to starve. Much can be done if 
charity were directed into proper chimnels, and individuals in need are helped not 
directly by aonora but through deserving institutions and organizations, wl^h 
CM undutake the unpleaaant but oeeeeaary task of scrutinising the claimaats brfpro 
giving them relief. T^eae are only some of the channels or activity into which 
your energies can flow. With your active mind and body, with your intelleetuil 
power and youthful strength, yon can undoubtedly render a real and aUding 
patnotio eervlce. without in the least interfering with your ordinary oconpatU^ 
hing ehort of a moral tragedy if you go through vour life eantiug 
^ but without any vital oonsoionaness of me moru claims UrUch mon 


M upon mau. If you have a will, it will not be dUBoult for you to find a « 
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nothing but penonal promotion and pecnniaiy advantages to themselves. Social 
service can never be measured by material gsin. It confers a great spiritual benefit 
on him who renders it and elves material bwefit to those who are helped. Life is 
more than a mere pursuit of bread and butter ; the satisfaction for having been of 
some use, over ana above the ordinary routine work in which one is employed, is 
the salt of onr lives. Let us make it a point to do as much hoiiorair educational and 
social work as lies in our power, side by side with the duties of our ordinary occupations. 


We have to take a broader and far-sighted view ; the vital problems of life in 
this country call for a national solution in which individual gains and losses alone 
do not signify much. The great problem of Indian poverty, for instance, cannot be 
solved by adding a few more wealthy people to the community ; the root causes, 
which go to encoun^e wasteful habits and un-eoonomio living while the available 
sources of income are neglected, have to be removed. Accumulation of health very 
trften means only a change of hands. Frequently a man grows rich by 
merely transferring wealth from other hands into his own. Accumulation 
of inoividual capital, not seldom, entails a transfer of money from the many to the 
few. On the other hand, there are productive means of livelihood which add to 
the nation’s wealth. Yon will add very greatly to the richness of onr country if 
you can teach the peasant to produce two nlades of corn where he produces one 
only, and this yon may well be able to do side by side with the process of 
enri^ing yourself by productive enterprises beneficial to your family and 
your country. Young graduates 1 You Imve learnt a number of subjects at this 
university and you owe it to your alma mater not to fail to turn all this knowledge 
to practi^ nee in your future careers. Let not all the time and energy that you 
have spent in acquiring knowledge go waste, let not all your learning be lost to 
you and forgotten after you have passed out of this University. Turn these into 
practical use^ so as to aerve the educational, social and economic neras o^your country. 

You are entering into a new world, my young friends, which is vastly differ- 
ent from that in which you started your education. Life la becoming very varied 
and cstenrive, and the atruggle for existence much more stem and arduous now 

it was a generation ago. No donbt there are many more openings and a 
voater range of opportunitiea today than there were ever before, but the number of 
qnalifi^ men in the field has also ineressed enormously, so that unemployment 
oontinuM to be as acute as before. The supply of educated and qualified persons 
exoeeds the demand by far. The test of ability in all avenues is therefore stifiTer and 
more difficult NevertheLcaa, these facts should not dishearten you beoause there will 
sdwayi be a piece for persona possessing energy, tact and enterprise ; and I can assure 
yon that thM valuable and great quaUtiea are more in demand tod» than thOT wen 
in the days when lervioee were lacnred by influential recommendations and higb- 
dess references. 

Academic distinefions will no doubt go a long way towards obtaining for you 
■nltable employments In the various wain of life. They era ready peesports for 
men who have had diatingiiiehed univetsity careera. But let not those who have 
not bMD able to secure a fintdaaa at thoiT txaminattons in the least lose heart 
S^mtntlon, it is often said, is no test d it Is^wertainly not the exclusive 

test w vast majority of laen who in thdr fistare careers have risen to toh 
positioiie were not oeoessaitty men with distinguished university rsooros. The 
fosaott is obvioos. The modern system of examination, although pechape the best 
in the ctrcnina t anoes . ie unfortunately more a test of memory than IntsUlgtoot 
and io tong «a the method is not obaoged and aoecss to books allosssd, it must 
evnr istiiaia so. As a eoaaeqnenoe, stndents posasssing more tenaeloiia meiBoneSi who 
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een eimiiP their sabjeotowell, eueee^ in doing better than eome who may 
■Dperior to iiem In intmllgenoe. But after the iaitial advantage jgatned by the hiiUint 
aneoen at tha exaatinitiona, tide superiority wears oft and as ysan pass on, w 





The Muslim University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by H. ff. Nawah Hamid- 
ullah Khan Bahadur, Ruler of Bbe|^ at the annual Convocation of the Moeliia 
University held at Aligarh on the litfh. Deeember 1989 


I thank you for your kindness in inviting me to deliver the Convocation 
Address at the Aligarh uaiversit;^ this year. 1 consider it a great privilege to be 
included in the list of those eminent scholars, educationists, and administratcwa 
who have on similar occasions addressed you in previous years. Your 
invitation has also given me great pleasure, as it has afforded me an oppor- 
tunity of establishing contact with the present generation of students at my old 
alma mater and recalling the pleasant memories of my own student life. 

The Muslim University has grown immensely in size and importance since the 
evolution of the M. A. 0. College into a self-sufficient and self-governing centre 
of learning. There has been a neat increase in the numbers of its students and 
a proportionate extension to its tmildings to provide accommodation for the instruc- 
tion of this lareer population. It has also started the teaching of many new subje- 
cts, and provide a larger choice of alternative courses of study by grouping the 
subjects in many new combinations. This is an achievement of whicn ul the 
well-wishers of the Universitj^ should be proud, but in our satisfaction at the progr- 
ess and enansion of the University we must not overlook the importance of preser- 
ving the old atmosphere and traditions of its corporate life. One of the great 
features of this seat of learning has been its cosmopolitanism and the absence of 
all barriers of birth, class or fortune, making it possible for the students and 
professors to live and rub shoulders with one anouer as members of a fraternity, uni- 
ted by the freemasonry of true comradeship and the pursuit of common ideals. The 
development of this asprit de corps in the University is, I believe, mainly due to 
the great stress laid, since the time of its founder, on the active participation of 
the boys in out-door games and sports as an intwtal part of university lire. These 
sporting activities have not only kept the stui^ts physically fit and mentaHy 
alert, but have also given them a training in discipline and organised combination. 
It has also taught them the value of fair-play, tolerance of opposition, coolness in 
times of excitement, and self-control in victory and defeat, which are assets of 
incalculable value in every sphere of life. The remarks that '^the Battle of 
Waterloo was won on the playing fields of Eton*' may or may not be true, but it 
shows the formative influence of sporto on the character and personality of man. 


Now, as I enjoy the privilege of being an alumnus of this University, and am 
speaking to you as one of yourMves, I shall take the liberty of telling you quite 
freely i^at 1 think and feel about the present condition of University sports. I 
would not have been so outspoken in my remarks if 1 had been an outsider, and 
I am oonfidhnt that, even if you do not agree with me, my plain speaking will not 
M misjudged or misunderstood. In spite of the recent success against the Punjab 
University, on which I oongratulate the University Cricket XI, it is a matter of 
some disappointment, and even regret to me, to notice a lack of inter^ in an 
tpprMiable degree both on the part of the staff and the students in the^ysical 
uyelopment and tMining of tto body. There was a time, not long a^ when 
^igarh w^ the nurseg of sportsmen and athletes, and ^its orient md hoe lwy 
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Hie UniTereity euthorities would, therefore, 1 hope, agree with me that it would 
be of immenee benefit to the ITniverBity to populariee the IT. T. C.. and 
raiee its poeitira to the level of its prototypes at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Besides the great encouragement given to sporting activities at Aligarh there 
has been another distinctive feature of our residential life which also dates back to 
the time of the far-sighted founder of the old M. A. O. College. He was a scholar 
of the old school, and established at Aligarh the same joint family relations between 
teachers and pupils as existed in the maktabs and madrassahs of his time. As a 
result of this personal contact between the members of the eta£f and the students, on 
the playing fimds, as well as in the class-rooms, debating clubs, and social gatherings, 
the professors b^me the guides, philosophers and friends of the boys, furnished 
living examples of good manners and proper etiquette, and quickened their interest 
in their prescribed studies by supplementing them with interesting and valuable 
information which widened their mental horison and gave a cultural background 
to all their activities in life. It is for these reasons that the impress of Aligarh 
education has been regarded as a hall-mark of efficiency and good breeding in a 
young man, and we must take the greatest care that these distinctive features of 
our University life are not only retained, but progressively improved upon. It will 
be very regrettable indeed if this great institution degenerates into a faotorv for the 
mass production of itandardiaed situates, and its reaidential hostels sink to the 
level of ordinary commercial establishments for the provision of board and lodging 
for paying guests. 


The qualities ol head and heart which 1 have desoribad are, so to say, the 
•inewa war for the battle of life ; but the most important of them are the habit 
of discipline and the power of organisation. They are much more necessary today 
than ever before, as we are living in an age of cooperative effort, and cannot get 
the best out of life if we plough our lonely furrow, and do not work collectively 
lor the attainment of a common end. This combined action requires great organ!- 
xlnjg capacity, both in Uie conception and execution of all cooperative schemes, as 
it M no easy task to harmonise the natural differences of a large body of peoiile. 
and make the whole group work as one man. The success of s cooperative under- 
taking is also dependent on the maintensnee of discipline among all the workers. 
The peroons who are set in authority over others should be sble to exercise proper 
control ; and their aubordinates should be willing to carry out without demur the 
inatenctione which they receive. This discipline is included in organisation, as it 
repreaenta a oombinaUon of fair-play and self-control, and the development of thrae 
qna^Uea ia only a part of the organieation of menial powers. Besides this, if the 
personnel of a cooperative undertuing is judiciously recruited, and the duties snd 
lesponsibilitice of all the workers are carefully coonlinated and organised on a fair 
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■tady And disouBi political qaestions, go that they may be equipped, when they 
leave the Universitv, with the neceegary training for political life, l^ig gtudy and 
dieeuieion ia bound to produce different reactions on different minds, and it is, there- 
fore, but natural that they should form different political views. But I am strong- 
ly cd the opinion that, in student life, this difference in political views should not 
assume a form which may tend to subvert the discipline of the university, or dis- 
turb the even tenor of its academic life. The University is not a political institu- 
tion, and there ia no justification for making it the arena of political strife. The 
employment in the University of tactical methols used by the protaf^onists of party 
warfare ia a negation of the very principles on which a University m found^, ana 
militates against the true aims and idmls of student life. It also means an unnec- 
essary waste of time and energy, the embitterment of social relations, and a great 
loss of studies caused by this nreak in the continuity of university loqitine. 

Having had my say about matters of a didactic nature, which I am afraid 
must have taxed your patioice, I now, in the performance of my most pleasant 
duty which has brought me here, offer my sincere congratulations to those members 
of my audience who nave received their degrees this morning. And here I should 
like to take this opportunity of welcoming to this convocation the young ladies 
whom I rejoice to see amongst those who received their degrees this morning. I 
am told that it is the first occasion on which our girls have attended a convocation 
the Muslim University, and I am proud of the fact that I should have the pri- 
vilege of being the first to address them. It is the beginning of a new era in the 
history of muslim education in the country. 1 welcome the departure from the 
antiquated custom of segregating the women of India from university life, and I 
ho^ that it will not be very long before out girls will take their proper place side 
by side with their brothers in all the activities of modern muslim India. It is a 
momentous occasion for those of you who are now saying good-bye to your Uni- 
versity life, and leaving the safe and painful harlmur of th^ quadrangles to set 
sail on the uncharted sea of practical life. You will have no other compass to 
guide you in your course than your own judraent, trained by the knowledge and 
experience that you have aoauired here, both on the playing fields and in class 
rooms, as a preparation for this voyage. You will be confronted with many diffl- 
enities and obstacles in your way, but most, if not all, of them can be overcome if 

S ou meet them with courage, self-reliance and patience. You should not lose heart 
[ success does not attend your efforts, for failure is a great experience and a 
wonderful incentive to further endeavour, and the consciousness of having 
tried to achieve something noble, something good, is also an achievement in 
itsdf. 


I am afraid that the next thing which I am 
id in most of 


go a pUtitade, 


_ j to tell you may appear to 

_ „ » it is to be found in most of the addresses delivered on the 

^.nvoMtion day. But it oaonot be atresaed too often, as it is a very valuable 
niece of advice, and I ehaU include it in my eddieee even at the risk of tiring your 
■ratfem^ It is thst aftsr leaving the Univeraity you should not imagine that you 
Imve learnt all that was knowabl^ and that anything which you do not know Is 
not vortib knowing. You should eot on the principle oi 'live and Learn* and keep 
four mill open to receive new idete and impresslosw from auy end erery son^ 
There is no person, howev r ignorant and hnmble, who cannot teaeh yoQ sometlting 
new abont hui paxtieolnr line m work. Nor is there any object, however knell ana 
ineignifteant, which cannot savesl to you some new eeeret of troth end hfiotyi » 
won only know how to oheerve^ 

Mey J ilio ask yon to bear in mind that yon abonld not Ufa for 
alone, but try to imsr^ tha lot of jyonr fsUoir-men, and that doMad m hoomt 
eeevtoe to mankindMoald be the jpole-cter ^ your life. iSnt yon Sonld not snk 

thoee who have learnt to ^e Md Md hm spent thsiB Um to 
eneiifioes and endnnog haedahips for the good of other people. 
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The Osmania University Convocation 

The following is the text of the^ address delivered by Dewan Bahadur 8, E, 
Runganadhant Vice-Ohanoellor, University of Madras at the annual Oonvooatioii 
of the Osmania University held at Hyderabad in 1939 


I am deeply grateful to His Exalted Highness, the Patron of the Osmania 
University, for the honour he has done me in asking me to deliver the Oonvooatiou 
address to the new graduates of the University. It is my great privilege to oonvey 
on this ocoasion the cordial greetings of the Madras University to the dUtinguisheT 
Chancellor, the Vice-Ohancellor and authorities of the Osmania University* 
Hyderabad is unique in the field of higher education, in that in addition to its own 
University, which has now been in existence for over 20 years, it has permitted 
the continuance of the affiliation of the flourishing Nizam College to the University 
of Madras. This is evidence of the generous desire on the part of His Exalted 
Highness’s Government to encourage, during this transitional pwiod, both types 
of education, to meet the varied requirements of the youth of the Dominions. 

The Chancellor of your University proposed a bold experiment in higher 
education when he recommended to His Exalted Highness the establishment of 
a University in which the medium of instruction should be Urdu, while Engllidi 
was to be retained as a compulsory subject of study, The purpose of this great 
foundation to quote the notable words of the firman issued by His Exalted 
Highness is that in it ’’the knowledge and culture of ancient and modern times 
may be blended so harmoniously as to remove the defects created by the present 
system of education and full advantage may be taken of all that is oest In the 
ancient and modern systems of physical, intellectual and spiritual culture. In 
addition to its primary oojeot to difiTuse knowledge, it should aim at the mOnd 
training of students and give an impetus to research in all scientific subjects. 

fundamental principle in the working of the University should be that Urdn 
should form the medium of higher education, but that a knowledge of English 
US language should at the same time be deemed compulsory for all students.” 
These words bring out in clear terms the view of His Exalted Highness that the 
future progress of India, with its old and highly developed civilisation should 
be not only by the preservation and development of her indigenous culture but 
by the blending with it m the science and learning of the West. 


It is needless for me to dwell on the great advantages of employing the 
major languages of the country ss the media of instruction in higher education, 
^hey would help to make knowledge real to the student, would bridge the gulf 
betwM the educated few and the vast illiterate sections of the community and 
snat impetus to the development of modern Indian languwes and 
to the diffas|<m of knowled^ and culture. Unfortunately what has been so 


other parts of India. Thera are almost insuperable difficulties in the way of 
pl acing English immediately by the languages of the country. We have to 
jwaembw tiiat the language of publio administration in many parte of the country^ 


^ srtn and that 
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"That modem Indian Langnaires and Eastern Olassioal Languages should be 
teoamised as optional subjeots for study in the High School and Intermediate and 
B. A. courses, and they should, as far as possible, be taught through the medium 
of the mother-tongue or of any modern Indian language of an allied nature. 

**That modem Indian languages may be recognised gradually and as far as 
possible alternatively with English as media of instruction for the Intermediate 
and l^^ae courses excepting lor English, and if necessary, for Science subiects. 

**Tiiat instruction and work in all research institutions should be through the 
medium of Enxli^ except in such placM where it is already being done through 
any of the Modem Indian languages for special reasons." 

I consider that this resolution marks an important advance in educational 
thought in India. I have no doubt that the lead given by Hyderabad will be 
followed by other Universities when conditions are favourable. 

One of the most commendable leisures of recent educational reform in India 
has been the recognition by the Universities that the extension of the domain of 
knowledge should be highest goal of their effort. It is impossible to over 
estimate the importance and value of research both in the sphere ot humanistic 
studies and in pure science. It advances onr knowledge or the world of nature 
and of man, and vitalisee the studies which give us that Knowledge. 1 am glad 
that research ia encouraged in this University by insistence on the submission of 
theses for the higher Degrees. Though the establishment of Decrees to reward 
research ia of importance, the first thing needed for the promotion of research is 
the organisation of proper training for research students. It is a matter of 
common experience that teaching which consists merely in the handing on of 
text-book information to students loses vitalitr and interest. It is therefore 
necessary not only that the teachers of the University should conduct research on 
their own lines, but that there should be organised training of students in the 
methods of research. Hds means that mere should be adequate provision for 
libraries and Laboratory equipment for systemadc post-graduate work, and leisure 
lor teachers so that they may have time to investigate and 'make additions to 
knowledge. It is in this way alone that the UniversitieB can fnlfil their high 
Inaction of advancing knowledge and kindle among their atudenta an enthasiasin 
for the diaintereited pnnnit of truth. 


The Bncsaa of Tranalatiou of the University is doing mognttcent work by 
ilating books from English and other languages covering Che whole range 
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oultuie. Apart from the work of the Bureau, it would Im an excellent thing if the 
Unirersity could ertaUish a Central Beaaarob Inatitute whi^ woula deal 
■oieatlfliamly with the Uteratuiw and history of the past. Hyderqhwd posse^ 


■oieatlfliaaily with the Uteratuiw and history of the past. Hydenihwd posse^ 
both Stale and private Ubnrica containing ndoeleM eolleonoDs of rare manuionpte 
and books in Arabic and Fecaiaa, Tm university would be tenderinig a great 
service to Oriental leMnlng by oaedsrtaklag the task of oolleeting and editing such 
of thoae maniisoripta ns Imve grant ustmrioal and Uterary iwiMk Good work, 1 
know, is bsiqg done in ngaid to Arable raaDnsorlpla. but there seems to be 
•oops lor a grant eorttnikm 3 tmmxok aetlvilgr In^ vbolo field of Arabic and 
Bdisian raeoida. 
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of liTing ud acting t^ether, oonsiatent with changed oonditione, eo that a atronger 
and a more united ana proeperous India might arise oa a result of our common 
oodeaTOurs. All intolerance! exclusiveness and hatred ore utterly detrimental to 
^ial and national solidarity and progicss. There is here a great work of reconci- 
liation for everyone to do, whatever his position in life may be. And we look 
particularly to the educated youth of the country with its idealism, its keen sense 
of ttslightened citixenship and its breadth of outlook to undertake this vital task of 
promoting harmony and good-will among all sections of the community. 

Towards the building up of this new India, Hyderabad as an influential 
oentie of Muslim culture hu a most eflective contribution to moke. As a great 
ana enlightened Muslim State, she is p^iiarly well-fitted to play a great part in 
the larger life of the country and to assist in promoting the unity and progras of 
the nation. Of all Eastern civilisations, Islam has been historically the nmst closely in 
tourii with Europe. It has shared with Europe the heritage of classical antiquity. 
On the other hand for more than twelve long centuries IsHun has bemi in contact 
with Hinduism in Indi^ affecting the thought and life of the people and in its 
own turn influenced by its environment. Its great doctrine of duty is intended to 
cover every aspect of human life and its mysticism has developed a lofty concep- 
tion of Ethics. It is, os some of its greatest modern leaders have pointed out and 
as is exemplified in the life of the Buler of the State, a religion of peace, toleration 
and brothiraood. We look hopefully to the State of Hyderabad, therefore, to play 
an effective part in recoaoHiug the interests of Hindu and Muslim in India and 
in promoting the unity and peaceful progress of the country. 

Oradnates of the year, let me offer you my hearty congratulations on the 
success yon have achieved and wish each one of you a career of great usefulness 
to yourself and to your country. You will, I hope, by reason of the training and 
onltuze you have received at the University, bring to bear on the solution of the 
difienlt problems which will face you a wide outlook and a balanced mind. Do 
not be carried away by mere catchworda, but lexeroise your independent Judgment 
and dieoriminate between what is false and what is true. When appeals are made 
to your patriotism, yon will be able to Judge lor yourselves whether the sentiment 
appealed to is of a worthy or an unworthy kind. Patriotism is a great and noble 
virtue, but it is an emotion which is oapaole of bring exploited for unworthy ends 
and sordid puipoces. Ton will have to see to it that you interpret your patnotism 
worthily and aiiect it along fruitful channris of service to yonr country. 

J em glad that, thanks to the wise and progreesive administration of the 
State, the problem of unemployment is not so serious in the Dominions ss in 
other parts cl Indio. Still, I wonld say to yon that aucceoa in life depends to a 
loige extent on yourselvee. Be alert, resonrcv ul and srif-reliont and do the work 
that comes to your hand conecientioaaly and tluwoughly, If you are keen and 
purpoMful and odventuxoas you ore bonud to win through. Beniember that thm 
Is Toot ocone lor the patriotic energiea of educated young men and womon in tiu 
oncead of knowledge among those who live round about yon. Educstioo is a field 
« eecrice of vitd impoibBce lor mokiug India fit for a deosoeratic oyotem of 
Govemmeot, Gmatitattoiial oetf^SoveRDmeDt ooiipot Imoome a leoUty until tl^ 
grows up u weH-Inforaod fubllc qpinion among the moaeee. Let the enreod of 
nioiidedge to tito vUlogee bd on dbwt of eoostont aolicitadc to you. You nave an 
advantage over tiie gmdoatei of other Univeceitiee in that your edncotton w 
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High, and yet more high, 

The knowledgeable towera above base wan 
And Binful enrgea reaching up to lay 
Diehonoaring hands upon your work, and drag 
From their uprightneet your desires to lag 
Among low places with a common gaiu 
That so Man’s mind, not conquer’d ny his clay 
May sit above his fate. 

Inhabiting the purpose of the stan 
And trade with his Eternity, 


The Rangoon University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered 1^ U. Tin Tut^ m. a., r. o. a. 
the Chancellor, at the annual Convocation of the Rangoon University held at 
Rangoon on tiie Mod. Deeember 10t9 

The most important event of 1930 for the University was the enactment of the 
University Amendment Act and one of the consequences of it is that we have no 
longer the privilege of having Bis Excellency the Governor ss the head of our 
institution while the Hon’bie Education Minister, who was necessarily rmr Pro- 
Chancellor under the old Act, has elected under the amended Act to nominate a 
successor. I wish to take this oppoitunity of acknowledging on behalf of i^e 
University the debt that we owe to His Excellency the Governor and the Hon’bie 
Education Minister for the sympathetic interest which they have taken in the 
University as its Chancellor and Pro-Chancellor, an interest which we know they 
will maintain though they will no longer be burdened with the formal duties which 
fell upon them under the old Act. We have also lost by the changes the serviceT 
of the HonTile Sir Mya Bu at Vice-Chancellor. He is an eminent Barman whom 
we all respect and the University is indebted to him for wise counsel and unsparing 
devotion to his duties as Vice-Chancellor during two difficult years of administra- 
tion, years in whic^ he gave to the service oi the University time which he could 
ill spare. We have also lost by the recent chaises the services of many notable 
persons who were members of the University Council or of the Senate and who 
rendered valuahle services to the University. Death deprived us last August of the 
valuable collaboration of Mr. H. W. Smith, a member of the University Council 
and of the Governing Body cd the Teachers’ Training College. 

The changes have however brought new blood into the controlling bodies 
w the Universi^ and I offer a hearty welcome to my colleagues Mr, Sydney Lop- 
Nee, the new I^Chancellor, and Dr. Maung Set, uie new Vice-Chancellor. Mr. 
Jxw-Nee is a highly respected political leader and fills an important pIms in thp 
lAgislatore of toe eoun^. He is a patriotic gentleman who can be relied upon to 
•erve the best interests of the University. 1^. Maung Set requires no introduc- 
tion to ns. He has ali^y shown his merit aa Vice-Chancellor m two previous 
terms of offlce. Aamhinincr «r<lnnna fliitiM nf the Vioe-ChanoellOTSbiP With the 


full-Ume duties the nBnniclpal Commissionership of Raugopn. Me baa now 
Mtired from the service of Government but has with diaractei^tio public ipliH 
forward to taoriftM his wdl-eamed leisure to serve another term ae y ioih 
^anorilor ei the University. Let me also welcome the newly elected or appoin^ 
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tend to potmlMr control. It cannot be denied that there are many Barmans who 
led that the constitution does not ^ far enough in what it gave over to popular 

S vernment and the presence of a Vnlvertity virtnally independent of control by 
Qse who may rightly claim to represent the Burmese public was necessarily a 
louroa of irritation and gave rise to the suspicion that the University was intended 
to be administered contrary to the true interests of the country. T&se of us who 
were privileged to participate in the Government of the University under the old 
regime know that the suspicion was unfounded but it must 1 think be admitted 
that to put it mildly the old constitution of the University was tactless in relation 
to a Burmese public rapidly growing conscious of its Increasing political power. 
These ciicnmetancee occasioned a long standing demand lor the revision of the old 
University Act, a demand which in course of time became irresistible and which 
resulted in the amended Act. It is now for those of us, to whom tbd new Act has 
entrosled powars of control as individuals or as members of Universi^ and College 
Bo^eSi to rikow that the University has nothing to hide from the public and that 
we are determined that the Universi^ shall be organized and managed in the best 
inieveets of the Burmese people. A University is much more than a teaching inati- 
tutioD and it la my aspiration as Chancellor that under its new oonstitntTon the 
University will attain its true poeition as the centre of culture, intellect, 
learning and last but not least, patriotism, for the people of this country. There will 
BO doAt come a time not far distant when we win unqualified acceptance as a 
national institution and can claim without opposition or suspicion to control our 
own affate and leave no room for doubt that the University can and will govern 
Usdf in the beet intereeta of the country and of the University. 


1 offer my hearty congratulations to the worthy yoong graduates on whom 
degrees hate been conferred to-day. I invite the attention of those of them who 
have not yet entered upon their careers to the University Employment Board which 
was recent^ conetitutM on the general tinea approved oy the Univereity Council. 
On behalf of the University, 1 ^ire to thank the trustees -of the Rangoon 
Univeciity Endowment Fund, the Burma Chamber of Oommeroe and the OhiDese 
CSuuubor of Commerce for their generous contributions towards the expenses of the 
Board and to the Companies ana Heads of Departments who have promised their 
oo-operatioo and aupport to the Employment Board. A dense from e good 
Univeniiy is the pnieet of all distinctions ss it is based on kooiriedge acquired by 
Intdligence and hard work and the fame and good repule of a University lie 
larindy In the hands of those who after j^uation enter the varions profesaione and 
eallums. as the general public will rightly Judge tbie Univjtf^tity by the standard of 
knowMOge and good bebaviour whi^ it finds in onr graduates. I exhort you 
thsnfore to ooodoct yourselves suitably unto the position to which, the degrees 
eontefed on you, you have io-day attained. 


Those of you who woe bnoAt mm M Bnimsee legend and folklore 
win bo faBtUar with the ancient Univmty of Tnxfla or Tstkelho, which has 
fdven us the Bormeae vnd for a Uoivarsity, TUa University flourished many 
eentariee before the first IbneMen Uhlvoote, ftst qK Belemo in Italy, came into 
fasse in the ninth oeoiuiy X D. tad the Unlivarelty of Paris was qpsoed 
In the twelfth joantery. When ftem winoea, noblenwn and gentiesseii gradnated 
tom this ooeiiM Univereity « feifia and joare ebont to dcpeii Ur. their 
hdtaMi, whieh were often many hnndrsdi of mmr away through 
elsMat tepnaMle jangle. U wee the oue t a ia far eau gndnata W jeape tern 
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to be influenoed hj other than worthy motives. Morality la the ioviiibli 
magic cloak which will guard you agdnet the darts of temptation in any fwm aad 
by the pracdoe of morality you will assure your happiness and welfare in this life 
and in the next. By the same means you will be helping to advance Burma 
on her road to full self-government, •$b our fitneea to govern ourselves wilt be 
judged by the world by the manner la which our professions and public institutions 
are run and there is no better guarantee for the success of any institution, be it a 
legislature, a iudioiary, a university or a society, than purity of modve and action 
on the part of its members. 

A Chancellor’s oonvooadon address is directed primarily to the new graduates 
but I am conscious both of my inadequacy and of the fact that this addreaa will 
icach a wider audience than the holders ca new degrees. I am glad to see in this 
hall many young people who are atill atudenta of the University and 1 shall ventnre 
to offer them some words of advice which may be of use to them in theee troubled 
and eventful days, liet me deal first with the subject of studeuta and politico. It 
IB very often said that atudenta ahonld avoid politics, but contrary to what yon 
may have expected, my advice to the students of this University is that they 
should take an intereat in politics. But 1 beg of you to distinguish between party 
politics and national politics. As members of a University we should be above 

a l>olitics. Let questions such aa what pmty should be in power, who should 
e Ministers snd whether a particular administi stive or legal measure is |aati- 
fied be diacussed and decided by those whom the voters of the country have xeturmsd 
to the Legislature or whom they have chosen aa their political leadera. But the general 
welfare and political progress of Burma ia the concern of every Burman and as educated 
and intelligent young men and women it ia your duty to watem and exert your influence. 
In national politics aa distinct from party politics, every Burman has a duty and he 
can have but a single aim and that ia that Burma ahonld attain her dne place aa 
a fully aelf-governiug nation in the shortest possible time. Yonr first bunnesi as 
students is to Muip yourselves mentally and physically to play a wortto part In 
the future of Burma whmi you leave the University and enter your li^ careers. 
Do not therefore let politics oe a distraction to your studies and do not 1st it be 
an obsession but there ia every reason why you should take the greatest intnest 
in the progress snd welfaie tH your country and of the great events which take 
place in the outside world. 
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nttUarn and in reoos^nizioK the jnit dainia of other raoee and oonntriei while we 
fight for the just nghts of our own nation. Pride in our pait hiitory and confi> 
denoe in our futnie are the proper ing^ients of our nationaliBin, not fear and 
hatred of other peopjes, and in our naUonaliBm there ehould be a proper regard 
for our duty to the Empire and to the world. The recent fate of many brave but 
email nations in this world of great iMlitteal units and mighty armaments diows 
that our best chance of attaining political freedom and retaining it lies in our 
remaining within and pulling our weight in the Empire but doing all we can to 
hasten the day of fall self-government and dominion status which as defined 
by the Statute of Westminster contains all the essential attributes of political 
freedom. To the world at large we owe the duty of patting the full weight of our 
nationalism on the side of moral forces in the never-ending fight against brute 
force and the last for power. 

A nation is an aggregate of individnals cemented together by a common 
history and traditions and usually by a common form of civil government The 
first essential of a good nationalism is therefore nnity. In a sermon recorded in 
tile Mahapartnibbana Sutta^ Buddha shortly before His death named the seven 
conditions of welfare (aparthamya dhamma) for all institutions, be they religious 
orders, natkma, universities or societies. The first condition in His own words was 
that the members should “meet in concord, rise in concord and earn out their 
undertakings in concord.” The welfare and progress of your family, your club 
or society, your College or University and your country depends on the unity 
of its members. The unity requirkl is unity of purpose and action. It is seldom 
possible to obtain unity of views in any institution but when a decision vests in 
a leader, it is necessary for the welfare of the institution that once a decision is 
made by him, all the members should follow it. Where the decision vests in the 
majority of the members, it is necessary for the progresB of the iostitutioo that 
the minori^ should subordinate its views and unite in purpose and action with 
the majority. It is only if you practise unity in your club or society and in 
your classes and hostels that yon can extend unity to your College ana thence 
to your University. It is only by the practice of unity in all the lesaer institutionB 
in a country that the citizens can hope for unity in the country and a united 
ooontn is a strong country. Bemember also that unity in ita tarn depends on 
discipline, which is the only means by which a leader can lead and effective 
action made possible in any aggregatioa of individnals. Discipline is largely the 
producl of habit and training and i hope therefore that in your daily life in the 
Colleges, both in the claseroom and in the playing field, yon will leaUse the 
value and importance of discipline and exert your influence on the side of 
discipline, remembering that thia quality makea the difference between a team 
and a collection of playera and between a well-tnined battalion and an armed 
mob. In the trdoiog and disdpUne provided by this Univertity and Ha Collet 
you will find the meant by which you will be able to equip yourselvee to m 
diodplined, united and patriotic dtuena of the great and sdf-govmiiDg Banna 
that M tone. Hake the beat uao <4 your time here and be thue vrnared lor ^ 
great opportonttiee which'' are alimriy op«i to Bonaana ana tor the widsr 
oppoftonities in the Dominioa Statiia that ia to oamA Be proud of our ooontrr’f 
gw paet and be confident of her future which lies so laxgaiy in the hMds of 
the conung geoteatioos of ed uc a t ed young Baramas. I do not think laa pominion 
Btatua can be far off, but remember that polUicel freedom euoh ee ftet^ does 
not come to oountries ae a rift. We muet earn It by disoi p Ua e , nim ead a 
determinarion to prove oudelvea fit to coven our own oountry by me 
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The Punjab University Convocation 

The following is the text of the address delivered by i)r. T. E. Gregory, d . bo ., 
(Eoon). Economic Adviser to the Government of India, at the annual Oonvooation 
of the Punjab University held at Lahore on the 21st Deeomber 1989 


I feel very deeply the responsibility which you have placed upon me. "These 
are the times ” wrote that representative eighteenth century Englishman, Thomaa 
Paine. "These are the times which try men’s souls.” Whilst 1 am speakiitt 
bore, whilst in every part of this country, men and women can go about ttaeii 
dally buBiuess, whilst the old can rest in the shade, and the young can dream 
and study and nourish their ambitions, the bodies of men, no older, for the 
most part, than you are yourselves, stand as the living rampart between all those 
ideas for which a university stands and the dark foes of destruction. Make no 
mistake sod let us like men face the facts. There are thousands of young 
university men in the armed forces of Great Britain and of Frai\ce. All that you 
have lived through, they too have lived through— the comradeship {the most 
precious of gifts that a university can bestow), the clash of mind with mind, that 
intoxicating first contact with knowledge and with the thought of all times and 
ages. All that you hope for, they too have hoped for— the right to live, the light 
to distinction. Everything that a university stands for : mutual tolerance, 
comradeship, enlightenment, the development of personality, the chances of place 
and power, were their inheritance, ae they are yours. 1 cannot speak on an 
occasion of this kind, in this hour of destiny, without askiug you to bear in mind 
the sons and daughters of the Univereities of Great Britain and of France. For 
they, and th^ practically alone in Europe now since Scandinavia is now 
also threatened, are the inheritors of Uiat noble tradition of humanism which is 
in deathly peril to-day. 

1 have hved too much with young students, and know only too well how 
they dislike being ulked at, to venrture to give you advice, or to propound some 
solemn theme. Instead, ii you will bear with me, I would like to try and 
andyse those intelieotual forces which, in the two periods of time whioh lie 
l^nd me, have impinged upon tne mind of a student of the Social Bervioes. 
ihii is one man’s intweotual story : and 1 do not pretend that it is in any wm 
unique, nor that it represents the only pattern which the events of 1010 to lOW 
wuld have evolved. Bnt 1 think it reveals some problems and those problems, 
if any ordered dvilisadon survives present conflict at all, you wiU have to 
lace, whether you will or not 


The intellectual gods of the days of my youth were H. 0. Wells and G. 
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genius of the uneonsoious worship of cruelty for its own sake wl^ ebuMterM 
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had Inalsted upon. One other intelleotaftl influence I inust mention at this 
stage— I was influenced by a now largely forgotten, but, neverthelen, 1 itill think, 
a great writer, W. Hale White, generally known as Mark Rutherford— tho 
embodiment of epinozistic learning, of n(»i*oonformiBt idealism, of radical politics, 
and— to use an Americanism— of reaction to *sma*.l-town'’ middle-class narrowncHs 
and nerroasness and respectability. Freud, on the one hand, Sinclair Lewis on the 
other, mi^nifled in the post-War twenties all that Graham Wallas and Hale White 
had aidd in the pre-War era. I dare say that if I had been a few years older I would have 
discovered a literary voice which combined all these things even more effeotively, m 
the person of Qeor^ Gissing. But I am itrying to describe not the literary and 
philosophical history of an age, but one man’s experience. And that man’s expe- 
rience was associated with that of others by the fact that a common tradition lay 
behind the intellectual experiences of the men I have mentioned. Thatir experience 
was the humanistic tradition of the nineteenth centu^. 

That humanist tradition expressed itself in the fields of economics and politicB, 
by a series of phenomena the universality of which requires almost an effort of the 
will to recall. Over the whole range of countries affected by that tradition, thcio 
were representative institutions, free speech and freedom of movement. It van 
possible to move over a large part of Europe without a passport : the U.B.A. was sull 
absorbing round about a million emigrants every year. Economically, the volume 
of international trade was growing with every decade, and though there were tanfln, 
tbrir levd was, in the light of present levels, ludicrously low. The international 
movement of goods was sustained by a vast : movement of persons and of capital 
the gold ataodimi kept the price-level of all the nations of the Western World and 
their Overseas oonnexions in fair correspondenoe. It waa, in fact, as well as in idea, 
• largely unified world. 


It IS troe that on the fringea of the oonntries of the humanist tradition— in the 
Bdkans, Bnaaia and in South America, such settled conditions of human libciiy 
and fre^m of enterprise did not obtain. Even within the conflpea of Weslcin 
Europe, ugly traoea of an opposite way of life were at times revealed 'the Dreyfus 
affair , for instance, which showed the streath of racial feeling in the most cul lined 
Peebles of Owtioental Europe. Borel and the Syndicalist Movenmnt were snother 
■vraptom which was neglected : as 1 have already suj^ested. Graham Walls waa 
the precursor, in the splm of politics, of the sinister view of human nature wbub 
waa later to be expounded by Freud. But the failure of the genscntion which was 
young when the Great War of 1940 broke out to read the atorm-signifla is riguificant. 
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and Mycho-ph^flioloKioal approaches to the problems of existenee. Hitlerian 
Third Empire nas illumiiiated these facts for the last seven years : but the blind 
cannot see and the deaf cannot hear. It has required the actions of the heirs of the 
tradition of Marx and of Lenin to make these points clear. I will state the inferen- 
ces in a monent. 

I do not pretend that I was humane from the intellectual fcdlies of my 
ceneration. Faithful to the tradition which we had inherited, believing widi all our 


of Versailles, worked with all our hearts for a reconciliation with Germany and 
wasted, as it nqw seems to me, our emotions^ our energy and our money (of whl^ 
we most of us had verv little) for ends which were self-defeating. may be 

ii^ht who ttill assert tnat had a more generous peace been made with Germany, 
Hiller would never have risen to place and power. I confess I used to share this 
opinion : I confess also I no longer share it For. looking back upon the twenty- 
one years between 1918 and 1039, what is the dismal and disconcerting factor 
which stands out ? I have tried to explain that before 1914 there was a received 
tradition, which was adjusted to and embodied in, actual institutions, though then 
was an “outside fringe” of opposition. But in the last twenty-one years the position 
has deteriorated inasmuch as the received tradition itself has been unable to main- 
tain its own inner logical (insistency even in that area of the world which emorged 
tniiinphant from the World War and which was not, therefore, exposed to those 
psychological forces which, on a short-run interpretation of the post* War situation, 
forced Germany upon the path which has led to the present war. 

I will select two illustrations of this failure of the humanist tradition to 
maintain itself. The first is the breakdown of the League of Nations : the iecond 
the failure to arrive at any positive result of the two International Economic ^ Con- 
fercnces, one of which precede, the other of which followed, the great depression of 
1929-30. These failures are Intimately connected with one another. Let ns make alt 
allowance for the proximate causes of failure, the principal element betng the fear 
of the smaller nations, of the consequences to themselves of intervention. But, la 
the main, the Lei^e has broken (lown, not because, as some of the opponents of 
the League urge, it (Ud nothing, but because it attempted unBucceeafully to apply 
sanctions against Italy— it was thereafter that it ceased to command any tnia 
allegiance. But what was that lack of success itself due to 7 Bnrdy to the 
unwillingness of the member states to adhere to the principle which is involved in 
any such concept as a League, a willingness to subordinate national interesta, so 
called, to the wider interests of the world order. International peace is possible 
only on three preHrappositions : one is that of a balance of forces so nicely ujnsted 
from time to time that no side will risk a conflict. The present War a^^n UluA- 
trstes the futility of relying on a balance of forces as an ultimate guarantee of 
peace. Beoondly, it is possible to achieve peace by the emergence of one great power 
in a position tp dominate the rest— of that 1 shall have a word to say in a moment. 
Lastly, it is pofMible to guarantee peace by adherence to a common idea : that no 


this truth.^W were willhig enoogh to accept the Leitfiie, thw were not wiUiw 
to iooept the imuoiKmhy wUm nJooe would have mede the Leegpe in effidens 
instrument ofpeao^ 

. ^e danger that dviliiatioo would eollapae owing to a refusal of statonaen in 
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dtidk of national interests from ever arising. Both these premises mistaken 

and that brings me to the economic failores of the last two decades. Here 
again there are proximate causes. The legitimate desire of the amcultural areu 
oY die world to assist the process of transitum towards more balaneed oonditions 
Is one of them. The pressure of unemplojment explains the resOTt to intoisifled pro> 
tectionism in the indnstrial states. But just as in the sphere of political thought, there 
are deeper lying causes. I have already explained that self-determination in politics 
is not identical with a liberal view of international politics : I am afraid that the 
economic expression of the anti-intemational point of view in economics is the 
doctrine of sdf-suffidenoy in its cruder manifestations. It is because people have 
already preferred, in their heart of hearts, guns to butter that they urge sacrifices 
cA social welfare in the name of sufliciency. But it is a doctrine which is the 
negation of economic liberalism, which sees in the interchange of ti;MS products 
of difierent areas, one of the indispensable means of reducing tiie inequalities 
in the satisfactien of human needs which might otherwise persist for ever. In a 
world free from the fear of War, self-sufficiency would be seen to be what it 
actually is— a denial that co-operative action in the sphere of economic rdations 
can benefit all the co-operators. 

There is, I admit, one special reason why the trend towards economic 
iaolaticmism is popular at the present time. Mankind at present is obsessed by 
the idm that the goldoi age of opportunity lies in the past— that we must hamper 
and restrict because otherwise producers will lack markets. With a declining 
world population, it is argued, where can the goods be sold T Odarzian propaganda 
on the subiect of the canses of War, I may nay in passing, nas oontributM not a 
little to the siuread of this delurion, baaed on the Marxian ease on an utterly false 
analyaia ol the nature of profits.) But this speoial reaaon again ia indicative of decay of 
libeim thought It is easy enough to show that the idea of a limited economic Universe is 
utterly erroneous— that the population of many countries is increasing and not 
demrearing and that one cmi as easily expand consumption by ralsinj; the standard 
of life per capita as one can by inoreaaing the number ol moutha to be led. It is 
not the difficulty of disposing of such preposterous doctrines which alarms me— it is 
the fact that those who hmd them and use them as instruments of policy are 
unaware that they are inoonsisteut with the scheme of life which, in other respects, 
they purport to support. If such ideas gain credence and become, as they have 
increasingly beeoaM, the basis of policy, the humanistic way of Hit is doomed. 

Does It follow, then, that we must expect a collapse ii all orderly existence ? 
Not at all : then ie an utemative, but it is one whion not everyone ^1 welcome. 
For, as I pointed out above, there m an alternative— it used to be cdled 'Imperialism" 
—1 shall now cell it the **totalitarian solution.*’ Strifls in the international sphere 
(and in the economic sphere es well) would oense if the possibility of oonfliet were 
Miminntsd by the dominanee of one power over all tiie rest— Imposing its philosophy, 
using Its armed might, enforciag Its own eeonomio solutions. Those who find in 
psnet 09 9uch the auriiest snd. inll perhaps be estitfled : and snoh an empire might 
well eadnn. ee the Gcrmene beest the Thlfd Eeieb will endure, for a thooiand 
penn. Bnt it meaae the deeth, perhapi far ever, of the bnmanietie Ideel, beoauBe 
H eohee the problem of hameiiy, not by the eoneiliation of diffiBient vlew-pointfl, 

the dimiDitloo of, all M And thue, ee H ieefae to me, thoie who dmy 
that the jprnmit oonfliet of fcMogiee m en th^ have elwure beenT profaniidly 
WTonit ™ preeent War could oaAj have happened becauee thm to no agrsemmt 
• to ^ totaentd ord^g of tte worjdh effiMn. But it to not n jSlIlct for 
toAMng the *Mige” dviltoatipa na we faodiy thouglit in 19U, In whtoh vtotory 

mlllsninm wW n iogmsifly 

For the peifad after 1919 to weabened t^Tumane tiaditiqn nnd atamcttmed ffie 
famm id S totalitaritt point of viesr. If the Weetom World sSTInthedtid, 
ft wm not mnhn the detery turn Vf •»***>« 
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The Benares Hindu University Omvocation 

The following is the text of the eddreae delivered by Sir Maurice Oioyer. 
K. 0 . B., K. 0. B. I., Chief Juetioe of the Federal Court of India at the twenty<aecond 
Convocation of the Benarea Hindu Unhrenity held on the 28rd. December 1989 

The conception of hiatory haa changed greatly even during my own life time. 
The world waa once thought of aa a vaat arena where a few great men, monaroha 
and their connaeHore, warriora, prieata and propheta. guidM and directed the 
deatinlea of common men. Thia conception no doubt had in part its origin in a 
eocial ayatem now put or paaaing, but today an almoat perverM delight soema to 
be taken in deatroying reputations which were once held in honour, and that by 
methods as vulgar as the name which contemporary slang has given to the process 
itself. The task of the historian is now thou^t to be the apprehension and 
analysis of vast elemental forces, climatic. Keogrimhio or economic, which compd 
mannnd inexorably alon^ a predatined roM ; while those who would have figured 
as great men in an earlier epoch are seen as puppets or manonettes, jerked hither 
and thither by agencies which they may dimly perceive but cannot hope to contofi. 
The emerunce of the masses as a politioal force, the elevation of democracy from 
a political expedient into a moral pnnciple. and the nowth of scientific knowledge, 
have enlarged and made more senaitive the historian^ visicm, and statesmen them- 
selves have at times been not unwilling to impute responsibility for their own 
failures to the operation of conveniently diaeovered natural laws. 

There is something to be said for boUi of these conceptions, but the real truth 
seems to lie midway between them. In any historical situation it is possible always 
to distinguish two sets of factors : the first, the elemental forces, whatever they 
may be, dominating or restricting all human activity ; and the second, the free 
will of individuals and groups which is. it is true, conditioned in many respects by 
those forces, but which in its turn is able to intensify or moderate them, and even 
harness them for the general good. The relative importance of these sets of factors 
varies from age to age. There are times when the human race appears to be flung 
hither and thither aa by some oataatrophio eruption of nature, so that the ideas ra 
free will and self-datermination appear a mockmy ; but at others man appears atill 
as master of his fate and able atill to exercise a decisive influence upon the course of 
events. This is especially the case at those critical penods which recur from time to 
time in the hiatory of the world. There are momenta when mankind seems to 
come to croBB-roadi and there pauses, ignorant or uncertain which path he la 
going to take. At these times the forces of which I have spoken as impelling him 
in one direction or the other are ao nicely balanced that no one can say which 
will ultimately prevail ; and for a apace of time, aometimea for a period of yeark 
at others perhaps only for a few days, the march of eventa appears to be suspended 
will something occurs which tilts the balance one way or the other. It is at euch 
times that tiie human will may be decisive ; and, just aa a vast and oomplieated 
piece of maehloery may be set in motion by the ptesaure of one man’s hand, 
beMUM the equipoise is so exactly adjusted, so the determination of a aUigla 
inoividual or group may give the advantage to one aet of forces, and hfat^ 
resumes its march Kone diraotioB and not in the other. Thus it is that men are 
Nmetimea mde to asiwt for good or ill not only tbar own generation but the 
fortunes of laneiwthmB atill nnboni, and awful then la the reaponaibility whieh they 
aaiume or wkioh la throat upon them. 

The histon of Germany ainoe the middle of the laat century illnstntea whet 
1 We acid* In the fifteen yeare imasadiately preceding the Austrian war of 
parllameBtaty Ubendiam In maiia waa bolding its own and even making hmdwa^ 
Bgainat ^ auihoillarlaii Undition rapreaented by tiie anny and the landed 

-fi9®tempowry elp ervet might well have anppoa^ that Pniaaia wea 
WlM to Wte along Saame 1& as Great Britain ; and if Ipiamar^ M 

Wn ttohnliMM in hie ^ amggle irith the Fmaeian FarUament In WBH, the 
teMvol Goilhn mii^ hnfnMpi^mted the German Frederick ttMjQhpl. 

^ ^ emevarion wKiriher itattioos might then have fdlloiiired. 
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^ ^ . 1 stin to be evenly balanoed Y Bone of then make lor peaoefal de- 

velopneot^ for her own politii^ and apiritnal evolntion. Others make for division 
and dvil strife and for the sterility and Wrenneis which they engender. She is faced 
with tihe_ weoeaaHy for finding a solution not only for the problem of her relations 
It Bntdn but also for the problem of her own domestic 

, and beoause of the equipoise of forces 1 cannot doubt that in India 

also the human will and human character will prove decisive Jn the ultimate 
'detemioatioo of the path which she is to take. 

These are delicate matters to disease and not least for one who has the honour 
to hold mt present office, but detachment from political strife sometimes assists in 
bringing things into ancmer perspective. 

1 see two pictures before me. I see my own country, inhabited by /i united 
and honMgeneous people, whose island home has enabled them to pursue their 
ooaadtntiimal development with little or no interference from without, who solved 
the problem of domestic unity two hundred and fifty years ago and who during; 
ttie last two hnndred years have been nndistnrbed by rebellion or civil tumult, nnima- 
^ative perhape by reason of their Insulsr position in tlwir relations with foreign 
lands, falUnjg someumes into grievous error— and what country haa not ?— but with 
a strain of idealism persisting through dl their piriicieB. psssionste lovers of 
liberty and ea^^y desiring that others too should learn how to achieve it and 
enjoy Ue bleniings ; conocioue of a great work done in India, bat reoogniahig that 
the time moat come when India assumes eootcol of her own destinies : who, warned 
by the pMt dietraotiooa of India and Um mdancholy spectacle of Europe to-day, 
udk to discern that ooncordad which will be the sign for mBlinquiahing a govern- 
ment eo long held in trust. 1 see on the other side a vast snb-continen^ inhabited 
proud and ancient peoples, with a history and civilisation aa old as that of any 
of the peoples of Europe, gifted and senaitive, who, having closely obser^'eu 
the political doctrines taught and praetiaed by the people of Great Britain, have 
now aoogbt to follow what seemed to them eo excellent an example ; who with 
ihe growth of the national spirit and conaoious of great intellectual powers, fret at 
the mmC enggeetion of foreign rule, no matter how light the role and whether it 
be beneficent or herch i wh^ looking ardently forward to the fulfilment of their 
denrea. cee with disnuiy a sort of dieintegration of that nsUonal unity which had 
■eemed to them eo bom and lo pennaiieiit. 

These are the two pictures as I see them, Peihape you will see them differen- 
tly, but in the midn I ate persoaded that the outlinee are correct. And Uiia is the 
thon^ which they bring into ii» mind : bow cloeely doee the jpnrppee of one 
tiOBBtry approximate to the amoithMi of the other and how small a space is it 
Bhleh seems to separate the two 1 Cao it be that tlm differences between them sre 
■0 moiS difibrencec of method T 

The long period during which the two mntries have been associsted has seen 
f dhanges, tant nerimps none mon prafoand or significant tbiin in tto new 


both of denmonoy snd dfinternationSl reUum The taeh eonfronting 
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scarcely be workable witAiout majority deolston in some form ; bat it worke because 
those whom it may affect are content to lire under it, and they will only be content 
when they are confident that the expedient will not be employed to do thim 
injustice, and because the majority of today may become the minority of tomorrow. 

These considerations cannot however apply to the constitutional instrument 
itself, which can only be based upon a general agreement. The idea of the social 
contract is no doubt a fiction, but the philosophers who expounded it had at least 
grasped the truth that a political society, if it is to have a chance of life, must originate 
in the common agreement of those who compose it. I speak of a society self- 
contained and self-governing ; for history can provide examples enough of societies 
of another kind which have existed for long pmods, perhaps even for centuries, 
when held together by a strong band, whether domestic or foreign. But a 
self-contained and self-governing Btate cannot survive if the elements which 
compose it are unwilling bed-follows. The strains and stresses which a compulsory 
partnership sets up will in the end prove fatal. The world is strewn with thie 
nuns of paper constitutions which failed because they ignored this simple truth ; 
and many of Uie evils of Europe to-day have arisen from the creatiou of States with an 
artificial unity, where a facade of constitutional safeguards and the butress of solemn 
guarantees have served, if only for a time, to conceal the hollowness of the internal 
structure. A constitution is not to be droftw on assumption, for in so vital and funda- 
mental a matter the results of one false step are incalculable. Let a constitution be made 
it is sometimes said, and in the sunohine of our content oli differences will vanish 
like the morning mists. So too the unwilling bride may be persuaded that the 
affection which she does not feel will follow marriage. Sometimes it may ; but 
it IB does not how disastrous to the union ate ^e consequences and how 
irretrievable. 


To urge that general agreement is a condition precedent to the establishment 
of a successful constitution is oot to put obstacles in the way of agreement. It ia 
the begining of wisdom, for it points out the first and cardinal step which must 
be taken; and thus we arrive at the next question, how it this agreement to be 
secured, or, if alrea^ existing, to be aocertained ? Different countries have made 
tiial of different methods, and I am aware that at the present time many peo^e 
in India feel a special attraction to the method known as the Constituent Assembly. 
Here my theme comes eo close to cuneut politics that eyen before on oca^mlo 
audience I hesitate to do more than record the principal instances where Constituent 


Assemblies have been oonvoM and tested. But 1 may be permitted at least 
to make tUs obeervalton. jiThe Constituent Assemblies, elected on a wide franchise, 
which ha^ sought to aombine the securing of unity among diverse elements with 
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jmd nHffered the eooieqneiioes. Hie (Wmu AiiemblieB of 1848 

1 *wore neither df them itrong enough to pemude or matter th^ir diicordaat 
w ehi i e hti; ahd the. Bolthevikt were determined from the fitti that the RtiM|to 
AMithbIgr dioald be extinguished at the earliest moment, and that the wHl ol the 
^dahrity el^ld prevail. 

By way of , contrast, it is profitable to look at the procedure adopted for the 
pAtpOle of bringing into existence the constitutions of Ognada, Australia and 
Blinh Africa. In Oanada the idea of a federal coitatitution had been familur 
ficr bumy years before British North America Act ; but the scheme which 

finally issued in the Aot originated in 1864 at a conference of liiniatara from the 
Maiitttne Provinces, and from Upper and Lower Canada, then united in a single 
Frovinoe. Hie resolutions adopted by the Conference were approved In Upper 
and Itower Canada in the following yem-, and a delegation visited ^London to 
discuss defence and other matters. In 1866 the lecialaturea of the Maiitime 
Frovincee approved the scheme, and, after a meeting in London between Canadian 
rei»Meatatives and the Brituh Government, the terms wore finally agreed upon 
and the Act became law in 1867. In Australia a Federal Council with very limited 

K wers had been set up by Statute as long ago as 1885, and the ide i of federaUon 
d never lacked eupport. At a Conference held in Sydney in 1891, each Australian 
State sent deiecatea and paased a number of Teaelutions. In 1895 a Fremieis’ 
conferee agreed that ten delegates elected by the electors ol each State ^uld 
meet to draft a conatitution, to be afterwards submitted to a referendum in 
esc^ Hie Convention met in 1897 and drafted a constitution which after 
'consideration by the different parliaments was finally completed in 1886 and 
submitted to a referendum in each State'^. The draft was considered by 
another Fremiers’ conference which suggested amendments for the purpose 
of meeting crideisms ; and after discutsiooa with the British (^eruroent 
an Act was introduced, which became laar in 1900. In South Africa 
the earlier disonssiona on federation oame to an end with the diaaonexation of the 
Transvaal, and it was not until after the South African War of 1899-19^ ^t it 
once moEC became a living issue. It was forced on South Alrica by economic 


Confsreboe agreed to recommend that detagatea ahonld be ap^nted to draft a 
Federal Oonstilutioa ; and a convention of thirty-three*delegatea appointed for that 
purpose met later in the same year. Hie draft constitutton ulfipately i^ned upon 
eras for a Union, and not a Federation, of South Africa ; agd in this form It was 
■ubmltted to and approved by the Farliamente of three Stotee and by a lefaendum 
te the fourth ; aud the South Africa Act became law in 1909., Hank iSni. are 
ihiee eonstitntioBe which became law ani are atitl in saooeei|ur^O|Mnill0n. ^ey 
have been amend e d elnoa they wem UMfk but In no*fundameotal niafilat mini thty 
apatinae geoereliy to enjoy the eowfidenee of the fieontoi for wh% tb^ wen 
d sei gn e d . The important thing to eheerve ijijithauPKaA ol^ Ihiea ewml the 
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